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PREFACE. 


The author is glad to be able to publish his fifth volume in less 
than twelve months after the publication of the fourth. There 
remain now only the Le Ke and the Yih King to be translated and 
annotated, and then the task which he undertook will be fully 
accomplished. As he must return to England in the course of next 
year, he cannot say when the publication of those two Works may 
be looked for. He will certainly not allow anything to interfere 
with the completion of his labours upon them; but the Le Ke is so very 
voluminous, and the Yih King is so entirely sui generis , that this will 
yet require some years. It will then have to be considered whether 
he can get them printed in England, or must return once more to 
Hongkong for that purpose. Moreover, the publication of them must 
depend in a good measure on the sale which the volumes already 
issued may ccntinue to have. 

The present volume contains not only the Ch‘un Ts‘ew of Confu¬ 
cius, but also the Commentary on it by Tso K‘ew-ming. Had the 
author been content to publish merely the text of the Classic, with 
a translation of it, the volume would have been of small compass. 
But withont the narratives of Tso the annals of the Sage would 
have given a most meagre and unsatisfactory account of the period 
covered by them. He did not therefore shrink from the great addi¬ 
tional labour required to translate the whole of Tso’s Work; and he 
believes it will be acknowledged that he has thereby rendered an 
important service to students of Chinese literature and to his readers 
generally. From the narratives of Tso there may be gathered as full 
and interesting an account of the history of China, from b.c. 721 to 
about 460, as we have of any of the nations of Europe during the 
Middle Ages. 
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PREFACE. 


The translation of the Ch‘un Ts'ew itself may be made by an 
ordinary Chinese scholar currente calamo; but it is not so with the 
translation of the Tso Chuen. And the author had not the benefit 
of the labours of previous translators with either of them. In pre¬ 
paring his former volumes, he did his work in the first place 
without reference to those who had traversed the same fields before 
him, but he afterwards found it occasionally of advantage to com¬ 
pare his versions with those of others. This he has not been able 
to do in the present case. If any Sinologue be at times inclined to 
differ from him in the rendering of a passage of Tso, the author 
would ask him to suspend his judgment for a little. Prolonged 
study may perhaps show him that the meaning has seldom been 
mistaken. To have introduced notes vindicating his renderings, 
where the meaning was not immediately evident, would have greatly 
increased the size of the volume, already sufficiently large. His 
object has always been to translate faithfully, without resorting to 
paraphrase, which he considers a slovenly and unscholarly practice; 
yet he hopes that his versions are not in language that can be 
represented as uncouth, or unpleasant to read. 

He has received the same assistance as in the case of the fourth 
volume in reading most of the proofs. And his obligations to the 
Rev. Mr. Chalmers have been even greater than before. Not only 
did he prepare the indexes of Subjects and Proper Names, but the 
author is indebted to him for the valuable maps of China in the 
Ch‘un Ts k ew period, for the chronological table of the lunar months 
during it, and for various assistance on other points. 

Hongkong, September 26 th, 1872. 
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PROLEGOMENA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE NATURE AND VALUE OF THE CH UN TS’EW. 

APPENDIXES — 

I. SPECIMENS OF THE COMMENTARIES OF KUNG-YANG AND KUH-LEANG. 

II. A LETTER QUESTIONING THE CONFUCIAN AUTHORSHIP OF THE CHUN TS‘EVV BY YUEN 

MEI OF THE PRESENT DYNASTY. 


SECTION I. 

DISAPPOINTMENT OF THE EXPECTATIONS RAISED BY - THE EARLIEST 
ACCOUNTS OF THE CII'UN TS'EW. 


1. In the prolegomena to vol. I., on page 1, I have said that of 
the five King or classical works, the authorship, or compilation 
rather, of which is loosely attributed to Confucius, * the Ch‘un Ts‘ew 

Was the Ch'un T*‘ew made) is the only one which can rightly be described 
by Confucius? ) as Q f his own making' If I had been as familiar 

with the Ch‘un Ts‘ew in 1861 as I am now, instead of appearing, 
as in that judgment, to allow that it is an original Work of the 
sage, I should have contented myself with saying that of it alone 
has the making been claimed for him. The question as to what he 
really did in the matter of this Classic is one of great perplexity. 

2. The earliest authority who speaks on the subject is Mencius. 
No better could be desired; and the glowing account which he gives 

Mencius’account Of the! of the Work excites our liveliest expectations. 
Ch'un Tsew. f His language puts it beyond doubt that in his 

time, not far removed from that of Confucius, there was a book 
current in China, called the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, and accepted without 
question by him and others as having been made by the sage. 


prolegomena.] NATURE AND VALUE OF TIIE Cll'UN TS'EW. 
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The world, lie says, 1 was fallen into decay, and right principles 
had dwindled away. Perverse discourses and oppressive deeds were 
again waxen rife. Cases were occurring of ministers who murdered 
their rulers, and of sons who murdered their fathers. Confucius 
was afraid, and made the Ch‘un Ts'ew .’ 1 He describes the work as 
of equal value with Yu’s regulation of the waters of the deluge, and 
the duke of Chow’s establishing his dynasty amid thq desolations and 
disorder which had been wrought by thelatersovereignsof thedynasty 
of bhang. ‘ Confucius completed the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, and rebellious 
ministers and villainous sons were struck with terror.’ 2 Goinw more 

O 

particularly into the nature of the Work, and fortifying himself with 
the words of theMaster, Mencius says, ‘The subjectsof theCh‘un Ts‘ew 
ere Hwan of Ts‘e and Wan of Tsin, and its style is the historical. Con¬ 
fucius said, “Its righteous decisions I ventured to make.’” 3 And 
again, ‘ What the Ch‘un Ts‘ew contains are matters proper to the 
son of Heaven. On this account Confucius said, “Yes! It is the 
Ch‘un 'iVew which will make men know me; and it is the Ch'uu 
Ts‘ew which will make men condemn me.’' 4 The words of Mencius, 
that ‘Confucius made the Ch‘uu Ts‘ew,' became thereafter part of 
the stock phraseology of Chinese scholars. If the Work itself had 
not been recovered under the Han dynasty, after the efforts of the 
tyrant of Ts‘in to destroy the ancient monuments of literature, we 
should have regretted its loss, thinking of it as a history from the 
stylus of the sage of China in which had been condensed the grandest 
utterances of his wisdom and the severest lessons of his virtue. 

3. The making of a history, indeed, is different from the making 
of a poem, the development of a philosophy, and other literary 

1 Mencius, HI. Ft. i. IN. 7, 8:-^ f£ H W ft, gf Tt 

m %w z, =? u ^ ^ ^ ? m i?n # m 2 ^ 

W & -f* WL M ^Vt?n E M ir fH 3 **«.., IV - «• »■ xxr - 

3:-it ^ RiJ j£?l 

■ We must suppose that Hwan of Ts ! e and WSn of Tsin are here adduced as two of the most 
remarkable personages in the Ch‘un Ts‘cw, and that the first clause is not intended to convey the 
idea that the Work was all about them. I have mused often and long over the other parts of the 
paragraph. ^ ||)j might be translated:—‘The text is from the historiographers.’ 

ltut where then would there be any room for ‘the righteous decisions’ of Confucius himself? I 
must hold to the version I have given of the observation quoted from the sage, and it seems to 
require the translation of the previous clause as I have published it. Julien has :—Ejus stylus, tunc 
kisto ricus . Confucius aiebnt, Hccc equitas, tunc eyo Kfuton privatim sun/psi Mam? i III Ft i IX 

*'******* 


2] 
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DISAPPOINTMENT WITH THE WORK. 
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achievements in which we expect large results of original thought. 

what we are to expect in a history. I n those we look for new combinations 
of the phenomena of human character, and new speculations on 
the divine order of the universe,—‘things unattempted yet in 
prose or rhyme.’ But from the historian all that we are entitled 
to require is a faithful record of facts. If he would win our 
special approval, he must weave his facts into an interesting nar¬ 
rative, trace their connexion with one another, and by unfolding 
the motives of the actors teach lessons that may have their fruit in 
guiding and directing the course of events in future generations. 
The making of history should be signalized by the vigour and 
elegance of the composition, and by the correct discrimination, im¬ 
partiality, and comprehensiveness of the author’s judgments. 

When, with these ideas of what a history should be, we look into 
the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, we experience immediately an intense feeling of 

Our disappointment iu reading with) disappointment. Instead of a history 
such expectations the cu‘un Ts*ew. > even f s W oven artistically together, 

we find a congeries of the briefest possible intimations of matters in 
which the court and State of Loo were more or less concerned, 
extending over 242 years, without the slightest tincture of literary 
ability in the composition, or the slighest indication of judicial 
opinion on the part of the writer. The paragraphs are always 
brief. Each one is designed to commemorate a fact; but whether 
that fact be a display of virtue calculated to command our admira¬ 
tion, or a deed of atrocity fitted to awaken our disgust, it can 
hardly be said that there is anything in the language to convey to 
us the shadow of an idea of the author's feeling about it. The 
notices, for we cannot call them narratives, are absolutely unimpas¬ 
sioned. A base murder and a shining act of heroism are chronicled 
just as the eclipses of the sun are chronicled. So and so took 
place;—that is all. No details are given; no judgment is expressed. 
The reader may be conscious of an emotion of delight or of indigna¬ 
tion according to the opinion which he forms of the event mentioned, 
especially when he has obtained a fuller account of it from some 
other quarter; but there is nothing in the text to excite the one 
feeling or the other. Whether the statements found in the Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew be all reliable, and given according to the truth of the facts, 
is a point of the utmost importance, which will be duly considered 
by and by. I am at present only concerned to affirm that the 
Work is not at all of the nature which we should suppose from our 

3 ] 
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previous conception of it as a history by a great man, and from the 
accounts given of it by Confucius himself and by Mencius. 1 

4. If I have given in these remarks a correct, though brief, idea 
of what the Ch'un Ts‘ew is, we know not what to make of the state- 

Th<? saying of Confucius that he had made) ment of Confucius (JUOted by Men- 
the righteous decisions in the Ch un Ts'ew. f C J US ^ £} ia £ be had himself Ventured 

to make the righteous decisions contained in it. Whether the book 
which we now have be that which Confucius is said to have made, 
or another, we examine it in vain for any ‘ righteous decisions,’ for 
any decisions indeed of any kind, on the events which are indicated 
in it. This difficulty is a Gordian knot which I do not see any way 
of untying, and I have often wished that I could cut it by denying 
the genuineness of the present Ch'un Ts'ew altogether. 1 But, as 
will by and by appear, the evidence which connects and identifies 
the existing Work with that made , whatever be the sense in which 
we are to take that term, by the sage, cannot be rebutted. The 
simplest way of disposing of the matter is to set the testimony of 

1 It is amusing to read the following account of the Ch‘un Ta‘ew given by the writer of the 
treatise ‘On the Antiquity of the Chinese/ on pp. 47, 4S of the 1st vol. of the ‘Memoirea Con- 
cernant les Chinois:’— 

‘Le Tchun-tsieou est un livre ecrit de g^nie. Notre Socrate y mante l’Histoire en horame 
d’Etat, en Citoyen, en Philosophe, en Savant, et en Morahste. Son iaconisme naif et sublime le 
force a serrer sa narration, pour presenter les faits tout nouds et detaches, pour ainsi dire, de la 
chaine des evenemens; mais ils sont desaintfs, colores, ombres .et peints avec tant de force et de 
feu, qu’on sent d’abord pourquoi et jusqu’ou ils sont dignes de lou&nges ou de blame. Nous ne 
connaissons point de livre en Europe, ou Ton voit si bien le commencement, le progr&s, le denoue¬ 
ment, et le remede des resolutions dans I’Etat et dans les moeurs; les vrais signes de roideur ou 
de mollesse, de tyrannie ou de discredit, de moderation simulce ou d’incons£quence dans le Gou- 
vernement; les differences du talent, du genie, de I’experience, de la profondeur des vues, de la 
bont£ du coup-d’oeii, et des ressources d’un esprit feeond dans les Princes et dans leur niinistres, 
Vimposant d’une administration bruyante et le faux d’une politique pateline, les souterrains de 
la trahison et les maneges de la negociation, les premieres etincelles d’une re volte qui^ commence 
et les demiers eclats d’une ligue epuisee; la maniere enfin dont le Chang-ti (Dieu) dirige le cours 
des evenemens, pour elever ou renverser les Trftnes, et punir ou recompenscr tour-k-tour les Snjets 
par leurs Princes et les Princes par leurs Sujets. Ee Tchun-tsieou, envisage sous ce point de 
vue. est le modele de toutes les Histoires. Coutucius a un style qui ue va qua lui. II semble 
que chaque caractere ait etc' fait pour l’endroit ou il le place. Plus il est avare de mots, plus 
ceux qu’il emploie sout clairs et expressifs.* . 

The above is certainly of a piece with the estimate of the ancient odes of China which I quoted 
from the same article in the prolegomena to vol. IV., pp. 114, 115. Dr. Williams (Middle King¬ 
dom. vol. 1 . p. 512) gives a more fair account of the Ch‘un IVew, but even he thinks that it 
contains much good matter of which we find no trace:—‘It is but little better than a dry detail 
of facts, enlivened by few incidents, but containing many of those practical observations which 
distinguish the writings of the sage.’ Anyone who looks into the body of this volume will see 
that the text consists of nothing but a dry detail of facts or incidents , without a single practical 
observation, Confucian or non* Confutian. 

1 There have been Chinese scholars who have taken up this position. Wang Taou, in a mono¬ 
graph’ on the subject, places Ma Twan-lin among them; but this is more than Mas words, quoted 

in the third section, will sustain. With more reason he gives the name of Hoh King 
of the Ming dynasty, who contends that tbe Ch*un Ts‘ew of Confucius was not transmitted, and 
that we have only fragments of it in Tso-she. Wang also says that according to Tung Chung- 
shoo and Sze-ma Ts een the text consisted of several myriads of characters, in several thousand 
paragraphs, whereas Chang Gan of the T’ang dynasty found in it only 1HOOO characters. But 
there can be no doubt the present text is substantially the same as that known in the Han 
dynasty. See Appendix JI. 

4 ] 
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Mencius on one side, though that method of proceeding can hardly 
be vindicated on critical grounds. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the expression in Mencius 
about ‘the righteous decisions' has had a most powerful and perni¬ 
cious influence over the interpretation of the Classic. Chaou K‘e, the 
earliest commentator on Mencius, explains the passage as intimat¬ 
ing that the sage in making the Ch‘un Ts ew exercised his preroga¬ 
tive as ‘the unsceptred king.' A subject merely, and without any 
order from his ruler, he yet made the Work on his own private 
authority; and his saying that he ventured to give his own judg¬ 
ments on things in it was simply an expression of his humility.2 
Chaou gives the same explanation of those words of Mencius, that 
‘what the Ch‘un Ts‘ew contains are matters proper to the son of 
Heaven.’ ‘Confucius,’ says the commentator, ‘made the Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew by means of the Historical Records of Loo, setting forth his 
laws as an unsceptred king, which are what Mencius calls “ the 
matters of the Son of Heaven.” 3 

Hundreds of critics, from Kung-yang and Kuh-leang downwards, 
have tried to interpret the Classic on the principle of finding in 
almost every paragraph some ‘righteous decision;’ and in my notes 
I have in a hundred places pointed out the absurdities in which 
such a method lands us. The same peculiarity of the style, such as 
the omission of a clan-name, becomes in one passage the sign of 
censure and in another the sign of praise. 4 The whole Book is a 
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4 It may be well here to give the discussion of one notable case, the occasional omission of tf\e 


term king-,— taken from Chaou Vih’s — 

‘Every year should commence with “In the spring, in the king's first month,’’ or if there was 
nothing to he recorded under the first month, "In the spring, in the king’s second month,” or 
“In the spring, in the king’s third month;” the object being thereby to do honour to the king. 
In the 9th and 11th years, however, of duke Yin, we have only “ In the spring,” and in all the years 
of duke Hwan but four the expression 1 the king’s ’ is omitted. Too Yu bolds that in those years 
the king had not issued the calendar; but seeing the prime intent ot the Ch un Ts‘ew was to 
honour the king, is it likely that for such an omission the classic would have denied the year to 
he the king’s? Moreover, such omission was most likely to occur when the court wa3 in confusion, 
as in the troubles occasioned by the princes T'uy. Tae. and Chaou; and yet we find the years of 
those times all with the regular formula. How unlikely that the calendar should have been given 
out in seasons of disorder, and neglected when all was tranquil iu the times of Yin and Hwan! 
Too's explanation is inadmissible. 

‘Ch'ing E-ch‘uen says, “ Duke Hwan succeeded to Loo by the murder of his predecessor, and 
in his first year the author wrote ‘ the king’s,’ thereby by a royal law indicating his crime. The 
same expression in the second year in the same way indicates the crime of Tuh of Hung in murder¬ 
ing his ruler. Its omission in the third year shows that Hwan had no [fear of the] king before 
his eyes.” But this is very inconsistent. If we say that the omission of “the king’s” shows that 
Hwan had no fear of the king, surely it ought to have been omitted in his first year, when he was 
guilty of such a crime. If we say that its occurrence in the first year is to indicate his crime, 
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collection of riddles, to which there arc as many answers as there 
are guessc*rs. It is hardly possible for a Chinese to cast off from his 
mind the influence of this 4 praise-and-censure ’ theory in studying 
the Classic. He has learned it when a child by committing to memo¬ 
ry at school the lines of the ‘ Primer of Three Characters ,’ 5 and it has 
been obtruded upon him in most of his subsequent reading. Even 
a foreigner finds himself occasionally casting about for some such 
way of accounting for the ever varying forms of expression, unwill¬ 
ing to believe that the changes have been made at random. I 
proceed in another section to give a fuller idea of the nature of the 
Work, and to consider what were its sources, and whether we have 
reason to think that Confucius, in availing himself of them, made 
additions of his own or retrenchments. 


are we to infer that wherever it occurs it indicates the crime of the ruler? What had Loo to do 
with Tuh of Sung's murdering his ruler? Is it reasonable that Loo’s historiographers should 
have constructed their annals to punish him t 

• Ho Hew says,—“ In [Hwan’s] 10:h year we find * the king’s,’ because ten is the completion of 
numbers, and we find it in his 18th year, because that was the last of his rule.” According to 
this we ought to find “ the king’s” only in the year of a ruler’s accession, in his tenth year, and 
the year of his death; but the practice in tlie Ch‘un Ts‘ew is quite different from this. Ho 
Hew’s remark is unintelligible. 

‘It may be said that since the Chow commencement of the year was not universally followed 
during the Ch-un Ts‘ew period, some States reckoning by the 1st month of Yin and others by 
that of Hea, although Loo generally held to the ritual of Chow, yet its irregularities in the matter 
of intercalation show that it did not keep to the first month of Chow. Perhaps the historio¬ 
graphers did so sometimes, and then Confucius wrote “ the king’s flrft month,” by way of distinc¬ 
tion, while he left the cases in which they made the year begin differently unmarked by such a 
note,—thereby condemning them.’ This last is poor Ciiaou Yih’s own explanation of the pheno¬ 
menon, not a whit better than the devices of others which he condemns! Itwhows the correctness 
of my remark that it is next to impossible for a Chinese scholar to shake off the trammels of the 

creed in which he has been educated. 5 m wc -cm 9. ft,* m &,m * 
Jg^;—see the — ^ 11. 79, 80. 


SECTION II. 

THE SOURCES OF THE CH‘UN TS'EW, AND ITS NATURE. DID CONFUCIUS 
ALLOW HIMSELF ANY LIBERTY OF ADDITION OR RETRENCHMENT 
IN THE USE OF HIS AUTHORITIES? 

1. What were Confucius’ authorities for the events which he 
has chronicled in the Ch‘un Ts 4 ew? In proceeding to an inquiry 
into the Sources of the Work, it will be well to give at the com¬ 
mencement an explanation of its name. 

6 ] 
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MEANING OF THE NAME. 


[PHOLSGOMENA. 


The two characters, translated literally, simply mean Spring and 
Autumn. ‘Anciently,’ says Maou Iv‘e-ling, ‘the historiographers, in 
Meaning of the name—theCh'unTn ew. recording events, did so with the 
specification of the day, the month, the season, and the year, to 
which each event belonged; and to the whole they gave the name 
of annals. It was proper that under every year there should be 
written the names of the four seasons, and the entire record of a 
year went by the name of Spring and Autumn , two of the seasons, 
being a compendious expression for all the four.’ 1 ‘Spring and 
Autumn ’ is thus equivalent to—Annals, digested under the seasons 
of every year. An inspection of the Work will prove that this is 
the proper meaning of its title. Even if there were nothing to be 
recorded under any season, it was still necessary to make a record 
of the season and of the first month in it. Entries like that in the 
6th year of duke Yin,—‘ It was autumn, the 7th month, where the 
next paragraph begins with ‘In winter,’ are frequent. If now and 
then a year occurs in which we do not find every season specified, 
we may be sure the omission is owing to the loss of a character 
or of a paragraph in the course of time. Chaou K‘e explains the 
title in the same way, 2 and so does Too Yu in the preface to his 
edition of the Tso Chuen. 3 Other accounts of the name are only 
creations of fancy, and have arisen from a misconception of the 
nature of the Work. Thus Dr. Williams says, ‘The spring and 
autumn annals are so called, because “their commendations are life- 
giving like spring, and their censures are life-withering like 
autumn.’ 4 The Han scholars gave forth this, and other accounts 
of a similar kind, led away by their notions as to the nature of the 
Work on which I have touched in the preceding section. Not 
even, as I have said, in the Work itself do we find such censures and 
commendations; and much less are they trumpeted in the title of it. 


1 R» j£l US' SB ^ ^’ B - Jfn ^ 
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^ ;g ;—on Men. I1L Pt. ii. XXI. 3. 
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Kang-shing:-^ |;|||| ■&; and then he adds himself, || ^ 

(Z3 0$ ii +f|, • 4 The Middle Kingdom, vol. I., p. 512. See to the same effect 

Halde’s ■ Description de l'Empire de la Chine, et de la Tartarie Chinoise, vol. II. p. 318. 
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2. That we are not to seek for any deep or mystical meaning in 
the title is still more evident from the fact that the name was in 

The name ch‘un Ts'cw WM in use) use before it was given to the compila- 
before the time of Confucius. > tion of Confucius. The first narrative 

of the Tso Chuen under the second year of duke Ch'aou, when 
Confucius was only eleven years old, shows that this was the case 
in Loo. Then the principal minister of Tsin, being on a visit to 
the court of Loo, examined the documents in the charge of the 
grand-historiographer, and ‘saw,’ we are told, ‘the Yih with its 
diagrams and the Ch‘un Ts‘ew of Loo.’ 1 

But the records, or a class of the records, of every State in the 
kingdom of Chow appear to have been called by this name of 
Spring and Autumn. In the ‘Narratives of the States,’ the appoint¬ 
ment of Shuh-heang to be tutor to the heir-apparent of the State 
of Tsin is grounded on ‘his acquaintance with the Ch‘un Ts^w.* 2 I 
take the name there as equivalent to history in general,—the 
historical summaries made in the various States of the kingdom. 
Shuh-heang’s appointment was made in b.c. 568, about twenty years 
before Confucius was born. In the same Narratives, at a still earlier 
date, it is laid down as a rule for the heir-apparent of the State 
of Ts‘oo, that he should be taught the Ch‘un Ts ew. 3 According to 
Mencius, the annals of Loo went by the name of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, 
while those of Tsin were called the Shing, and those of Ts‘oo the 
T‘aou-wuh. 4 All these, however, he says, were books of the same 
character; and though the annals of different States might have 
other and particular names given to them, it seems clear that they 
might all be designated Ch‘un Ts‘ew. Thus we have a statement 
in Mih Teih that he ‘had seen the Ch‘un-ts‘ew histories of a 
hundred States’; 5 and elsewhere vre find him speaking of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew of Chow, the Ch‘un Ts‘ew of Yen, the Ch‘un Ts‘ew of Sung, 
and the Ch‘un Ts‘ew of Ts‘e. 6 


In my translation of this pas¬ 
sage on p. 583,1 have omitted inadvertently to render the ^ and the whole might be 
taken aa if ‘the Ch‘un Ts‘ew of Loo ’ were not 6ne of the documents in the keeping of the histo¬ 
riographer. 2 ^ 1?T ^ ^ 7*] ^ ^ }f& :-aee the ^, 

w®--fc’» ttheeud - 3 jt-"* 1 - T,,e 

prince to be taught was tne son of king Chwang, who died n. c. 590. 4 Men IV. Pt. ii. XXI. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE WORK. 
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4. 1 lie Ch'uti Ts'ew of Loo supplied, it seems tome, the materi¬ 

als for the sage’s Work;—if, indeed, he did any thing more than 

The ch‘nn Ts'ew of Loo supplied th e > c0 Py out what was ready to his hand- 

materials for the existing Ch‘un Ts’ew. f J] Q ^ faln<MJg HaQ editor of 

Kung-yang’s commentary on it, in his introductory notes to the 
first year of duke Yin, quotes from a Min Yin to the effect that 
Confucius, having received the command of Heaven to make his 
Ch'un Ts'ew, sent Tsze-hea and others of his disciples, fourteen men 
in all, to seek for the historical records of Chow, and that they got 
the precious books of 120 States, from which he proceeded to make 
his chronicle. 1 This, however, is one of the wild statements which 
we find in many writers of the Han and Tsin dynasties. There is 
nothing in the Work to make it necessary to suppose that any other 
records were consulted but those of Loo. This is the view almost 
universally entertained by the scholars and critics of China itself, as 
in the statement given from Chaou K‘e on p. 5. The omission, 
moreover, of many events which are narrated in the Chuen of Tso- 
she makes it certain to my mind that Confucius confined himself to 
the tablets of his native State. Whether any of his disciples were 
associated with him in the labour of compilation we cannot tell. Pan 
Koo, in the chapter on the Literary History of the early Han 
dynasty, says that Tso K'ew-raing was so. 2 How this was will be 
considered when I come to speak of Tso’s commentary. Sze-ma 
fs'een’s account would rather incline us to think that the whole 
was done by Confucius alone, for he says that when the Work was 
completed and shown to the disciples of Tsze-hea, they could not 
improve it in a single character. 3 

5. The Ch‘un Ts'ew of Loo then was the source of the Ch'un 
Ts'ew of Confucius. The chronicles or annals which went by this 
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Yen P‘ilng-tsoo, another scltolar of the early Han dynasty, gives 
. atlier a different form to Tso’s association with Confucius in the Work,—that they went together 
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tJ^w Ch ur '[ name were the work of the historiographers or 

recorders, who, we know, were attached to the royal court and to 
the courts of the various feudal princes. I have spoken of those 
officers in the prolegomena to vol. Ill. p. 11, and in those to vol. 
IV., pp. 24-26. Pan Koo in the same chapter from which I have 
made a quotation from him in the preceding paragraph, says that 
the historiographers of the Left recorded words, that is, Speeches, 
Charges, &c., and those of the Right recorded affairs; that the words 
formed the Shoo, and the affairs the Ch‘un IVew. 1 

But if we are to judge of what the Ch‘un Ts‘ew of the States 
were from what the one Ch‘un Ts‘ew preserved to us is, the state¬ 
ment that they contained the records of events cannot be admitted 
without considerable modification. There can have been no details 
in them, but only the briefest possible compends of the events, or 
references to them. 


That there were the records of events, kept in the offices of 
historiography, must be freely admitted, and it will appear, when I 
come to speak of the commentary of Tso IOew-ming, that to them 
we are mainly indebted for the narratives which impart so much 
interest to his Work. But the entries in the various Ch‘un Ts'ew 
were not made from them,—not made from them fairly and honestly as 
when one tries to give in a very few words the substance of a narrative 
which is before him. Those entries related to events in the State 
itself, at the royal court, and in other States with which it maintained 
friendly relations. Communications about remarkable and ominous 
occurrences in one State, and about important transactions, were sent 
from it to others, and the receiving State entered them in its Ch‘un 
Ts'Sw in the terms in which they were made out, without regard 
to whether they conveyed a correct account of the facts or not. 
Then the great events in a State itself,—those connected with the 
ruling House and the principal families or clans in it, its relations 
with other States, and natural phenomena supposed to affect the 
general wellbeing, also found a place. Sometimes these things were 
recorded under the special direction of the ruler; at other times we 
must suppose that the historiographers committed them to their tablets 
as a part of their official duty. How far truth, an exact conformity of 
the record with the circumstances, was observed in these entries about 
the internal affairs of a State, is a point on which it is not competent 
for me at this point of the inquiry to pronounce an opinion. 


'*s6iew 
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6. In the prolegomena to vol. IV. p. 25, referring to the brief 
account which we have in the official Book of Chow of the duties 
of the historiographers of the Exterior at the royal court, 1 have 
made it appear that they had charge of the Histories of all the 
States, 1 rendering the character che by ‘Histories.’ M. Biot, in his 
translation of the Official Book, has done the same; but Maou K‘e- 
ling contends that those che were the Ch‘un Ts‘ew of the different 
States, or the brief notices of which they were made up. 2 I have 
failed, however, to find elsewhere any evidence to support his 
view; 3 and when he goes on to argue that three copies of those 
notices were always made,—one to be kept in the State itself, one for 
the royal court, and one to be sent to the historiographers of the 
various feudal courts with which the State was in the habit of ex¬ 
changing such notifications,—the single passage to which he refers 
by no means bears out the conclusion which he draws from it ; 4 and 
indeed, as many copies must have been made as there were States to 
which the notice was to be sent. In other respects the account 
which he gives of those notices is so instructive that I subjoin a 
summary of it. 

They were merely, he says, ‘slips of subjects,’ and not ‘sum¬ 
maries’ or synopses,—containing barely the mention of the subject to 

Maou K‘e-ting's account of the contents) which each of them referred.® It 
of the Ch*un Ts*ew of the states. j wag necessar y there should be nothing 

in them inconsistent with, or contradictory to, the fuller narratives, 
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m 3 Compare the use of in Mencius, III. Pt. i. II. 3, and Pt. ii. I. 1, and in the 

Tao Chuen on VI. ii. I; vi. 3: VII. xii. 2: VIII. iv. 7; et al. 4 From the g| || f&, 
P , Art. 7,—at the end. 5 Acc. to Maou, the contents of the ancient Ch*un Ts‘ew might 
all be arranged uuder twenty-two heads 1st, the changing of the first year of a ruler ; 

2d, the new ruler’s solemn accession (||p ^f ) ; 3d, the birth of a son to the ruler —jr"; as 

in II. ri. 5); 4th, the appointment of a ruler in another State ( ~j*T ^ ; as in I. iv. 7); 5th, court 
and complimentary visits in the various forms of 

7 f Hip > 6th ) covenants and meetings ( in the various forms—^ ; i 
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but they themselves gave no indication of the beginning or end of 
the events to which they referred, or of the various circumstances 
which marked their course. For instance, suppose the subject was 
going from Loo to the court of Tsin.—In VIII. xviii. 4, avc are told 
that ‘the duke went to Tsin,’ the occasion of his doing so being to 
congratulate the new marquis of Tsin on his accession; whereas, in 
IX. iii. 2, we have a notice in the same characters about the child- 
marquis Scang, his going to Tsin being to present himself to that 
court on his own accession to Loo. Suppose, again, the subject to be 
a meeting between the rulers of Loo and Ts‘e.—In III. xtii. 4, avc 
are told that it is said that ‘duke Chwang had a meeting with the 
marquis of Ts‘e, when they made a covenant in Ko,’ the object 
being to make peace between the two States after the battle of Shing- 
k‘ew; whereas, in xxiii. 10, we have the notice of a meeting and 
covenant between the same princes in Hoo, having reference to an 
alliance by marriage Avhich they had agreed upon. 

After further illustrating the nature of the notices, Maou observes 
correctly, that to look in them for slight turns of expression, such 
as the mention of an individual’s rank, or of his clan-name, or the 
specification of the day when an event occurred without the month, 
and to find in the presence or absence of these particulars the 
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is ingenious; but it is all based on the Ch‘un Tsew of Confueins. Some of the subjects may be 
called in question, as, «. y . the 3d. In the 12 book* of the Spring and Autumn only one such 
birth is chronicled. 
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expression of praise or blame, is no better than the gropings of a 
man in a dream. In this I fully agree with him, but as he has said 
that the ‘slip-notices of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew’ should not be inconsistent 
with the facts in a detailed narrative of the events to which they 
refer, he seems to push the point as to the colourlessness of the 
notices to an extreme, when he adds the following illustration of it 
on the authority of a brother of his own:—‘The deaths of princes 
and great officers recorded in the Ch'un Ts‘ew took place in various 
ways; but they all appear under the same form—“died.” Thus in 
V. xxiv. 5 it is said that “E-woo, marquis of Tsin, died,’ the fact 
being that he was slain; in X. viii. 2 it is said that “Neih, marquis 
of Ch‘in, died,” the fact being that he strangled himself; in II. v. 1 it 
is said that “Paou, marquis of Ch‘in, died,” the fact being that he 
went mad and died; in XI. xiv. 6 it is said that “Kwang, viscount 
of Woo, died,” the fact being that he did so of wounds received in 
battle; in XI. iii. 2 it is said that “Ch‘uen, viscount of Woo, died,” 
the fact being that he burned himself to death; in III. xxxii. 3 it is 
said that “the Kung-tsze Ya died,” the fact being that he was com¬ 
pelled to take poison; in X. iv. 8 it is said that “Shuh-sun P‘aou 
died,” the fact being that he was starved to death; in X. xxv. 7 it is 
said that “Shuh-sun Shay died,” the fact being that he did so in 
answer to his own prayers; and in X. xxix. 3, it is said that “Shuh E 
died,” the fact being that he did so without any illness. The one word 
“died,” is used in such a variety of cases, and it is only one who knows 
profoundly the style of the text who can explain the comprehensive 
meaning of the term.’ 5 But there is no meaning in the term beyond 
that of dying, and the conclusion of the mind is that the death in¬ 
dicated by it was a natural one. It is not history in any proper sense 
of the term which is given in such an undiscrminating style. 

7. The reader has now a sufficiently accurate idea of what all 
the annals that went under the name of Ch'un Ts‘ew were, of what 
especially the Ch‘un Ts‘ew still existing and with which we have to 
do is. It only remains for me ia this section to inquire whether we 

Did Confucius in compiling his Ch‘un Ts‘ew> have reason to believe that Con* 
add to or take from his authorities? > fucius made any changes in the 

style of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew of Loo. 

On this point, as on so many others connected with the Work, 
we have not sufficient evidence to pronounce a very decided opinion. 
We are without a single word about it from Confucius himself, or 
from any of his immediate disciples; and from later scholars and 
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critics we have tiie most conflicting utterances regarding it. I have 
quoted a few words on p. 9, from Sze-ma Ts‘een’s account of the 
Ch‘un Ts‘ew, but I now give the whole of it:—‘The master said, 
‘‘No! No! The superior man is distressed lest his name should not 
be honourably mentioned after death. My principles do not make 
way in the world;—how shall I make myself known to future ages?” 
On this, from the records of the historians he made the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, 
commencing with duke Yin, coming down to the 14th year of duke 
Gae, and thus embracing the times of twelve marquises. . He kept 
close in it to [the annals of] Loo, showed his affection for Chow, 
and purposely made the three dynasties move before the reader.’ 
His style was condensed, but his scope was extensive. Thus the 
rulers of Woo and Ts‘oo assumed to themselves the title of king; 
but in the Ch‘un Ts‘ew they are censured by being only styled 
viscounts. Thus also the son of Heaven was really summoned [by 
the marquis of Tsin] to attend the meeting at Tseen-t‘oo (V. xxviii. 
8), but the Ch‘un Ts‘ew conceals the fact, and says (par. 16) that 
“ the king by Heaven’s grace held a court of inspection in Ho-yang.” 
Such instances serve to illustrate the idea of the master in the cen¬ 
sures and elisions which he employed to rectify the ways of those 
times, his aim being that, when future kings should study the work, 
its meaning should be appreciated, and all rebellious ministers and 
villainous sons under the sky become afraid. 2 When Confucius 
was in office, his language in listening to litigations was what 
others would have employed, and not peculiar to him ; but in 
making the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, he wrote what he wrote, and he retrenched 
what he retrenched, so that the disciples of Tsze-hea could not 
improve it in a single character. When his disciples received from 
him the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, he said, “ It is by the Ch‘un Ts‘ew that after 
ages will know, me, and also by it that they will condemn me.” ’ 3 


I shall be glad if any Sinologue can make 
<mt the meaning of this passage more clearly than I hare done. Chang Show-tseeb 
the glossarist of Sze-ma Ts‘een under the T‘ang dynasty (His preface is dated in the 8th month 
of A-n. 736), says on the last clause— j|§, ^ ]Jf[ j|| j£jf iSj ^ l|l -(jj. 

2 Here again Sze-ma’s style is involved, and far from clear: |jp 'S’ 4JJ- 

sp a zm « s # n m at e 

ij^‘ & Lew He (Proleg. to voL III., p. 205) h&i a strange note on this utter- 
«ce of Confucins 'ff % ^ H £ I & Z & M 

f, ‘ The knowers would be those who practised the principles of Yaou and Shun; the 


condemners would be kings and dukes in office who were censured and condemned fbv the sane's 
righteous decisions].’ This is ingenious, but far-fetched. L } 6 
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A thousand expressions of opinion, modelled upon that of Sze-ma 
Ts‘een, might easily be adduced, all, it seems to me, as T have said 
already, prompted by an endeavour to reconcile the existing Work 
with the accounts of the Ch'un Ts'ew given in Mencius. As 
we come down the course of time, we find the scholars of China 
less positive in the view that Confucius made any change in the 
text of the Ch‘un Ts'ew of Loo. Choo He says, ‘The entries in the 
Ch‘un Ts'ew, that, for instance, “Such a man did such a thing’' are 
according to the old text of the historiographers of Loo, come down 
to us from the stylus of the sage, transcribing or retrenching. 
Now-a-days, people, when they see the Ch‘un Ts'ew, are sure to 
say, “Such and such a character has its stigma for such and such a 
man,” so that Confucius thus took it on him, according to his pri¬ 
vate views, to dispense without authority his praise or blame. 
But Confucius simply wrote the thing correctly as it was, and the 
good or evil of it was manifest of itself. If people feel that they 
must express themselves as I have said, we must get into our hands 
the old text of the historiographers of Loo, so that, comparing it 
with what we now have, the difference and agreement between 
them would be apparent. But this is now impossible.’ 4 

Chaou Yih adduces two paragraphs from the ‘Annals of the 
Bamboo Books,’ which, he thinks, may be the original form of two 
in the Ch'un Ts'ew. The one is—‘ Duke Yin of Loo and duke 
Chwang of Choo made a covenant at Koo-meeh,’ 5 corresponding to 
I. i. 2, ‘In the third month, the duke and E-foo of Choo made a 
covenant in Meeh.’ The other is—‘Duke Heen ot Jsin united 
with the army of Yu, and, attacking Kwoh, extinguished Hea- 
3 r ang,’ G corresponding to V. ii. 3, ‘ An army of A u and an army 
of Tsin extinguished Hea-yang.’ ‘These two cases, observes Chaou, 
‘show that the style of the historiographers of the States was, we 
may say, similar to that of the Ch'un ls'ew, and that Confucius on 
deliberation only altered a few characters to lodge in others of his 
ow r n his praise or censure’. 7 But to make these two instances 
exactly to the point, it would be necessary that they should occur 
in the annals of the State of Loo, somehow preserved to us. Besides, 

4 See the K‘ang-he Ch'un Ts'ew, M & p 18: -^ % fix flr ^ A M % 
l|j., 7 - ~2T> 6 See the proleg. to vol. III., p. 160. 0 lb., p. 166. ’MitVJl 

® a# @ &• it £ & 

;—see the HI #’ ’ thc chapter ^ ^ J§5 & 
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the expressions * duke Chwang ’ and ‘ duke Heen ’ are retrospective, 
and not after the manner of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew. 

With regard to the entry in III. vii. 2, that ‘at midnight there 
was a fall of stars like rain,’ referring, we must believe, to a grand 
appearance of meteors, Kung-yang tells us that the old text of the his¬ 
toriographers was—‘It rained stars to within a foot of the earth, when 
they re-ascended’?' Certainly the text was not altered here by Confu¬ 
cius to express either praise or censure. And if Kung-yang was able 
thus to quote the old text, it is strange he should only have done it 
in this solitary instance. If it had been so different, from the present, 
with his propensities he would not have been slow to adduce it 
frequently. I must doubt his correctness in this case. 

After the first entry under the 14th year of duke Gae, with which 
according to all Chinese critics the labours of Confucius terminated, 
Tso-she gives no fewer than 27 paragraphs, bringing the history 
down to the death of the sage in Gae’s 16th year. Those paragraphs 
were added, it is said, from the Ch‘un Ts‘ew of Loo by Confucius’ 
disciples; and I can see no difference between the style in them, and 
in the more than a thousand which passed under the revision of the 
master. 

Is it a sign of my having imbibed something of the prejudice of 
native scholars, of which I spoke in the end of last section, that I do 
not like to express my opinion that Confucius did not alter a charac¬ 
ter in his authorities? Certainly he made no alterations to convey 
his sentiments of praise or blame;—the variations of style where 
there could-be no change of sentiment or feeling underlying them 
forbid our supposing this. 


SECTION III. 

RECOVERY OF THE CH‘UN TS*EW DURING THE HAN DYNASTY. WAS 
THIS INDEED THE CH'UN TS'EW OF CONFUCIUS? 

1. Lew Hin’s catalogue of the Works in the imperial library of 

the early Han dynasty, prepared, as I have shown in the proleg. to 

vol. I., p. 4, about the commencement of qur Christian era, begins, 

Evidence of LSw Hin’s Catalogue) on t ^ ie Ch‘un Ts‘ew, with two collections 
of the H« imperial librwy / of the ^ of the C]assic ; _.< TJ)e oId text 

of the Ch*un Ts‘ew in twelve p l een‘; and ‘The text of the Ch‘un 
16] 
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Ts‘ew in eleven keueii or Books.’ 1 This is followed by a list of the 
Cliuen, or Commentaries, of Tso, Kung-yang, Kuh-leang, Tsow, 
and Keah; 2 so that at this early time the text of the Classic was 
known, and there were writings of live different masters in illustra¬ 
tion of it, the greater portion of which, the Clmen namely of Tso, 
Kung-yang, and Kuh-leang, remain to the present day. A dozen 
other Works follow, mostly by Kung-yang and Kuh-learig or their 
followers, showing how the Classic and the commentators on it had 
already engaged the attention of scholars. 

2. Were the texts mentioned in the Han catalogue derived from 
the commentaries of Tso,-Kung-yang, and Kuh-leang, or from some 
other independent source? In a note to the entry about them, Yen 
Tlie texts in the Hun Catalogue. Sze-koo of the T‘ftUg dynasty says that 
they were taken from Kung-yang and Kuh-leang. Many scholars 
confine his remark to the second collection, and it gives some coun¬ 
tenance to this view that the commentaries of those two masters 
were then in eleven Books; but it is to be observed on the other 
hand that with the differences which exist in their texts they could 
hardly have been formed into one collection. 

With regard to the first entry—‘the old text in twelve p l eeri —it 
is the general opinion that this was the text as taken from the Work 
of Tso. And there can be no doubt that during the Han dynasty the 
text and the commentary were kept separate in that Work, for Too 
Yu tells us that in his edition of it, early in the Tsin dynasty, be 
‘took the years of the text and arranged them along with the cor¬ 
responding years of the commentary.' 1 Moreover, in the Han 
dynasty, Tso’s school and that of Kung-yang were distinguished as 
the old or ancient and the new or modern. 2 To myself, however, 
the more natural interpretation of ‘the old text ’ in the entry appears 
to be—the text in the ancient character; and it there were evidence 
to show that there was an edition of the text in Lew Hins time, 
independent of that derived from the three commentaries, the result 
would be satisfactory. Yuen 3 Yuen was the first, so far as I know, to 


##.-»—Stf S # + - *5 R # 

-j—- 
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do this, in the present century. In the preface to his ‘Examination of 
the text of Tso’s Commentary and K‘ung Ying-tah’s Annotations on 
it,’ 4 he calls attention to the fact that among the discoveries of old 
tablets in the wall of Confucius’ house 5 there were those of the 
Chhin Ts‘ew. Pan Koo indeed omits to mention them in his 
appendix to Lew Hin’s catalogue of the Shoo and Works on it, 
where he speaks of the Shoo, the Le Ke, the Lun Yu, and the Heaou 
King as having been thus found; but Heu Shin, in the preface to his 
dictionary, the Shwoh Wan, published a.d. 100, adds to the tablets 
of these Works those of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew. 6 I am willing therefore 
to believe that it was this copy of the text of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew in 
the ancient character which headed the catalogue of Lew Hin; and 
if it were so, all question as to the genuineness of our present 
Classic may be considered as at an end. 

3. There are many of the scholars of China, who would hesitate to 
concur with me in this view, and prefer to abide by the opinion of 
which very full expression has been given by Ma Twan-lin. He 
view on the subject of Ma Twan-iin. says, ‘Although there appears in the 
catalogue of the Han dynasty “The old Text of the Ch‘un Ts'ew,’’ 
yet the original text, as corrected by the master, was never discovered; 
and the old texts compiled in the Han dynasty and subsequently 
have all been taken from the three commentaries, and called by 
the name of “The correct text.” But there are many differences in 
the texts which appear in those commentaries, and it is impossible 
for the student to decide between them. For instance:—in J. i. 2 
Tso gives the meeting between the marquis of Loo and E-foo of 
Choo as having taken place in Meeh (||p, while Kung and ICuh 
give the name as so that we cannot tell which of these charac¬ 
ters the master wrote. So Mei C|[jj(h in HL xxviii. 4, appears in 
Kung and Kuh as and Keueh-yin (f§ in X. xi. 7, appears 
in Kung and Kuh as Instances of this kind are innumerable, 

but they are generally in the names of places and unimportant. 
In I. iii. 3, however, we have in Tso-she the entry ^ ^f, which 

would be the notice of the death of Shing Tsze, the mother of duke 
Yin, whereas in Kung and Kuh we read ^ >£, referring to the 

death of a high minister of Chow; so that we cannot tell whose 
death it was that the master chronicled as having taken place on 

fi 5See P rol<, «- T0i - L > pp- 12 > 13 6 cfr 

* @ * s * ti ir %, si} % as iB .ft ®, * ft ,|$t m # * 
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the day Sin-maou of the 4th month of the third year of duke Yiu.i 
‘And not only so. In the 21st year of duke Seang, both Kung- 
yang and Kuh-leang have an entry to the effect that Confucius 
was then born. But in the Ch‘un Ts‘ew only the births of the 
heir-sons of the rulers of States were entered, as in II. vi. 5. In 
other cases, the births even of hereditary nobles, who exercised an 
all-powerful sway in the government of their States, like the members 
of the Ke family [in Loo], did not find a place in the tablets; and 
though the master be the teacher of emperors and kings for myriads 
of ages, yet at his birth he was only the son of the commandant of the 
city of Tsow. The historiographers of Loo would not make a record 
of that event, and to say that he himself afterward entered it in the 
classic which he prepared, is in the highest degree absurd. 

‘ Moreover Tso, after the capture of the lift in the 14th year of duke 
Gae, has further protracted the text to the 4th month of the 16th 
year, when the death of Chung-ne is recorded;—which even Tso 
Ching-nan considered to be not far from an act of forgery. 

‘Thus there are not only additions in the three commentaries to 
the proper text of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew of things which are strange and 
partly incredible, but the authors of them added [to the text] and 
suppressed [portions of it] according to their pleasure. In what 
they write under the 21st year of Seang, Rung and Kuh added to 
the text, to do honour to the master from whom they had received 
it, and Tso made his addition in the 16th year of Gae, to show his 
grief for the death of the master;—neither addition was in the 
original text of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew The three writers made their 
commentaries according to what was current in men’s mouths, and 
what they heard with their ears, in their time, and each of them 
thrust in whatever addition he desired to make. Subsequent scholars 
again have adopted what they found in the three commentaries, one 
favouring this and another that, and trying to make it clear; but 
that they have attained to the mind of the sage in the use of his 
stylus, now writing down and now retrenching, a thousand years 
before them, is what I am not able to believe.’ 2 


1 See my note on the passage in question, where I approve of a different interpretation of the 
text of Hung and Kuh from that which Ma Twan-lin mentions. My Chinese text in that passage 
is that of Rung and Kuh, and I take this opportunity to say that the text throughout is gathered 
from the K'ang-he edition of the Classic. The editors generally follow Tso-she ; but occasionally, 
as in this case, they adopt the text of Rung or Kuh. They have not told us by what principles 
they were guided in the formation or preference of that which they have given. 

mm » * ** e « f t, * 
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4. I have given the whole of Mas remarks, because of tin- 
weight of his authority and the freedom with which he ha: 
expressed his views. The points, however, on which he insists do 
Ma’a conclusions seem overstrained, not make so unfavourable an impression 
on my mind against the integrity of our present text as they did 
upon his. That there was not in the Han dynasty a text of the 
Classic besides the texts found in the three commentaries is not 
so certain as he makes out. Very possibly, as I have shown in 
the second paragraph, a distinct text was found, as related by Heu 
Shin, in the year b.c. 153. But if we base the text simply on what 
is given in the commentaries, we must feel that we approximate very 
nearly to what it was when they made their appearance, to what it 
had been before the tyrant of Ts‘in fancied that he had made an 
end of it. There is no evidence that anyone of them suppressed 
portions of the text as Ma affirms; and the additions of which he 
makes so much are only two, one by Kung-yang and Kuh-leang 
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(with a variation, however, to which he does not advert), and one 
by Tso, for we may consider all the paragraphs that follow the 
account of the capture of the lin as one addition. They were both 
very natural, and 1 should suppose were intended originally as 
notes rather than additions to the text. The various readings 
again in the three are really not of great importance. Occurring 
mostly in the names of men and places, 3 they need not trouble us 
more than different ways of spelling unusual words in different edi¬ 
tions of an English book would do. The most important variation 
of another character between them is that on which Ma insists so 
strongly,—and in I. iii. 3. This is not what we may 

compare to an error of orthography, arising from writing the same 
sound in different ways;—it is evidently an error of transcription. 
Tso, I am of opinion, copied down ;§* instead of fB", and then tried, 
ingeniously but unsatisfactorily, to account in his commentary for 
the unusual combination of ^ Rung and Kuh copied 
correctly, but their historical knowledge was not sufficint to enable 
them to explain who was. Ma has altogether overlooked the 

consideration of the value attaching to the various readings as showing 
the independence of the three recensions. Adding to them the two 
of Tsow and Keah which soon perished, we have five different texts 
of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew in existence in the second century before our 
era. Tso, Kung-yang, and Kuh-leang, had each his school of ad¬ 
herents, who sought to exalt the views of their master above those 
of his rivals. It is still competent to us to pronounce upon their 
respective views, and weigh the claims which they have to our 
consideration; but the question at present is simply about their 
texts. Notwithstanding the differences between these, there is 
no doubt in my mind that they flowed from,a common original, 

3 The following passage from Woo Ch*ing A.D. 1249-1333), may be considered as 

decisive on this point. I adduce it in preference to others, because he touches on some other 
matters which will interest some of my readers.— 
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—an original which must have been compiled by Confucius from 
the Ch‘un Ts‘ew of Loo. On the subsequent preservation of that 
text it is not necessary to enter, excepting in so far as the early 
history of the three commentaries is concerned. When the authori¬ 
ty of them was once established, there was a succession of scholars 
who from dynasty to dynasty devoted themselves to the illustration 
of them, the Works of hundreds of whom are existing at the present 
day. It may not be possible for us to determine the exact reading, 
of names especially, in every paragraph, and there may be lacunae 
in other paragraphs, and some paragraphs perhaps were lost before 
the three texts were transcribed; but the text as formed from them 
must in mv opinion be considered, notwithstanding its various read¬ 
ings. as a fair reproduction of what Confucius wrote, a sufficient 
copy of the Work by which he felt that posterity would judge him. 

I proceed in the next section to describe the three early comment¬ 
aries, after which we shall be prepared to estimate the value of the 
Work itself. 


SECTION IV. 

THE THREE EARLY COMMENTARIES ON THE CH‘UN TS’EW. 

1. Of the three early commentaries the first which made its 
appearance in the Han dynasty, and incomparably the most 
The commentary of Tso. important, was that of Tso, or of Tso k‘ew, for 
the opinions of scholars differ both as to the surname and the name 
of the author. 1 The account of it given by Pan Koo is—that Tso 

1 It is a common opinion, which Mr. Wylie (General Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 6) 
endorses without hesitation, that the * Narratives of the States ’ was by the same author as the 
Commentary about which we are inquiring; and we have the testimony of Sze-nia Ts’een’g auto¬ 
biographical letter to a friend ( ](g| fj] Jfjf -- -f"* ‘Aas to 

his surname being Tso-k‘ew, and name Ming (^ ^ ^ and again, 

&mmn ). Our Tso would then have the surname of Tso-k’ew, This is still held by many. 
Choo E-tsun particularly insists on it as a point * exceedingly clear,’ and explains the dropping of 
the K‘ew ( fy, or jjpJJ) from a superstitious feeling not to be always repeating the name of the 
Master Pan Koo appears to have considered the simple Tso to be the surname and 

K’ew-ming the name; and there are many who concur with him. Others maintain that the sur¬ 
name was simply Tso, and .that the name has been lost. So it is virtually now, for the Work is 
simply called the Tso Chuen. On these disputes about the surname and name, Hwang Tsih 
( yS ;Yilen dynasty) says with truth:— 

#»«*■»*«**»* iH**« Sliigg. 
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K‘ew-mingwasadiscipleofthesage, whoconsulted along with him the 
historical records of Loo, before making his great Work; that when 
it was made, it was not advisable to publish it because of the praise 
and censure, the concealments and suppressions, which abounded in 
it, and that therefore he delivered it by word of mouth to the disciples, 
who thereupon withdrew and gave different accounts of the events 
referred to in it; that K‘ew-ming, in order that the truth might not 
be lost, made his commentary, or narratives of those events, to make 
it clear that the master had not in his text used empty words; and 
finally, that it was necessary for him to keep his work concealed, 
to avoid the persecutions of the powerful rulers and officers whose 
conduct was freely and fully described in it. 2 Pan Koo’s account 
is correct thus far, that we have in Tso’s Work a detailed account 
of most of the events of which the text of Confucius gives only 
hints. The Ch‘un Ts‘ew may be loosely compared to the headings 
or summaries of contents Avhich are prefixed to the chapters in many 
editions of our Bibles, and Tso’s commentaries to the chapters them¬ 
selves. But we shall find that they contain more than this. 

2. Who Tso was it is not easy to say. In the Analects, V. 
xxiv., Confucius says, ‘ Fine words, an insinuating appearance, and 
WhoTnwM. excessive respect;—Tso-k‘ew Ming was ashamed of such 
things, and I also am ashamed of them. To conceal resen tment against 
a person, and appear friendly with him;—Tso-k‘ew Ming was ashamed 
of such conduct, and I also am ashamed of it. 1 Chaou K‘e says, on 
the authority of K‘ung Gan-kwoh, that the person whom Confucius 
spoke of thus, was the grand-historiographer of Loo, but adds nothing 
as to his being contemporary with the sage, or of an earlier time. 
The critics generally hold that he was some Worthy of an earlier age, 
on the ground that Confucius only drew comparisons between him¬ 
self and men of a former period. 2 lam not fully convinced bj' their 
reasonings. The Chinese text of the Analects is not so definite as 
the English translation of it. What Confucius says about Tso-k'ew 
Ming might be rendered in the present tense in the same way as 
what he says about, himself. Nothing, however, would be gained 
by discussing a text on which it is not possible to arrive at a 


t E.g. Chaou K‘wang(j|ffi pr ; of the T‘ang dynasty) says: — 
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positive decision. At the same time I may say that the view that 
Tso was a disciple of the master has very formidable difficulties to 
encounter. The Classic stops in the 14th year of duke Gae, b.c. 
480, but Tso’s commentary extends to the 4th year of duke Taou, 
Ga'e’s successor, b.c. 463. In the last paragraph of it, moreover, 
there is an allusion to the ruin and death of Seun Yaou or Che Pill, a 
great officer of Tsin, which took place in 452, 27 or 28 years after 
the close of the Ch'un Ts‘ew. Not only so. The Head of the 
Chaou family is mentioned in the same paragraph by his posthu¬ 
mous or honorary title, and of course he could not have received it 
till after his death, which took place in B.c. 424, 56 years after the 
capture of the lin, and 54 years after the death of the sage. Is it 
possible to believe that one so much younger than Confucius was 
among his disciples and possessed his confidence to the extent which 
the commonly received accounts of the making of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew 
suppose? 

3. Leaving these speculations about the name and person of 
Tso, we find that his commentary made its appearance soon after 

First appearance and subsequent tlie ^ise of the Han dynasty. HeU Shin 
history of his commentary. f to accoun t of the discovery of the 

Ch'un Ts'ew in the wall of Confucius house, quoted on p. 18, sub¬ 
joins the statement that Chang Ts‘ang, marquis of Pih-p‘ing pre¬ 
sented the commentary of Tso written in the old characters of the 
Chow dynasty. 1 Now this Chang Ts‘ang had been high in office 
under the Ts‘in dynasty, in charge, it would appear, of the imperial 
library. Having joined the party of the duke of P‘ei, the founder 
of the Han dynasty, he became at last a favourite with him, and 
was placed in various positions of the greatest trust. 2 His appoint¬ 
ment to be marquis of Pih-pfing 3 took place in B.c. 200, about fifty 
years before the discovery of the text in the wall of Confucius’ 
house. Heu Shin says that ‘Chang presented’ the Work, meaning, 
I suppose, that he did so to the first emperor of Han, who was too 
much occupied, however, with the establishment of his dynasty to 
give much attention to literary matters. But after the time of 
Chang Ts‘ang we never lose sight of Tso’s commentary. From him 
it passed to Kea E, of whom we have many notices as a famous 

hi ;n 
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the first memoir. 3 Pih-p‘ing embraced the present department of Yung-p‘ing, 
Chili-le. and some tarijacent territory. 
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scholar and statesman in the reign of the emperor Wan (b.c. 178— 
156). 4 He published a Work of his own upon it; 5 and then it 
passed on to his grandson Kea Kea, 6 and Kwan Kung, 7 a great 
scholar at the court of King Heen of Ho-keen, 8 through whom an 
attempt was made to obtain for it the imperial recognition, which 
was defeated by the friends of the commentary of Kung-yang. 
This, though later in making its appearance, had already found a 
place in the imperial college. 9 Kwan Kung transmitted his treasure 
to his youngest son, named Chang-k‘ing, 10 and from him it went on 
to Chang Ch‘ang u and Chang Yu, 12 both famous men of their time. 
To one of them, no doubt, belonged the ‘Niceties of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew, by C’hang-she,’ mentioned in Lew Hin’s catalogue. 13 Yu 
was intimate with Seaou Wang-che, 14 perhaps the most dis¬ 
tinguished man of the time, whom he interested in the* Work 
of Tso, so that he called the attention to it of the emperor 
Seuen (b.c. 72-48), and it might now have heen formally recog¬ 
nized but for Yu’s death. The names of Yin Kang-ch‘e 16 and 
his son Yin Heen, 16 of Teih Fang-tsin, 17 Hoo Chang, 18 and Kea 
Hoo 19 lead us from Yu to Lew Hin. 20 Hin’s connexion with Tso’s 
Work may be considered as forming an era in its history. ‘ Having 
found,’ weare told in hisbiography, ‘in the imperial library, the Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew and Tso’s Chuen in the ancient characters, he became very 
fond of them. At that time Yin Heen, a secretory of the prime 
minister, being well acquainted with Tso-she, examined along with 
Hin the text and commentary. Hin took his opinion in some 
particulars, and sought to learn the correct interpretation and great 
aim of the Works by application to the prime minister Teih hang- 
tsin. Before this, because of the many ancieut characters and 
ancient sayings in Tso’s Chuen, students had contented themselves 
with simply explaining their meaning; but when Hin took it in hand, 
he quoted the words of the commentary to explain the text, and made 


5 Wit 




6 ' 7 ‘jH’ 8 See the proleg. to vol. IV. p. 11. 9 K‘ur.g Ying-tah, 

io his preface to Too Yu’s edition of the Tso Chuen says:— fjja 'fjj* (b 0 . 139 86) ff^f, 
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them throw light on each other, and from thi9 time the exhibition 
of them in paragraphs and clauses was cultivated. Hin preferred 
Tso to Kung-yang and Kuh-leang, considering that he agreed in his 
likings and dislikings with the sage, and that he had himself seen 
the master,—a very different case from that of Kung and Kuh who 
were subsequent to the seventy disciples ’ 21 The history then relates 
the disputes between Hin and his father Heang, who was an adherent 
of the commentary of Kuh-leang, and how he made an attempt to get 
the emperor Gae (b.c. 5 —a.d.) to give Tso a place in the imperial 
college along with Kung and Kuh, which was defeated by the jealousy 
of their supporters. From this time, however, the advocates of Tso-she 
became more numerous and determined to have justice done to their 
master. Thev were successful for a short time in the reisn of the 
emperor P‘ing (a.d. 1—5), but Tso’s Work was again degraded as 
of less authority than the other two commentaries; and though Kea 
Kwei 22 presented an argument on forty counts to prove its superi¬ 
ority, which was well received by the emperor Chang (a.d. 76 — 88), 
it was not till a.d. 99, under the emperor Ho, 23 that the footing of 
Tso in the imperial college was finally established. The famous Ch‘ihg 
K‘ang-shing (a.d. 127—199) having replied to three Works of Ho 
Hew, 24 the maintainer of the authority of Kung-yang, against Tso and 
Kuh-leang, and shown the superiority of Tso, the other two comment¬ 
aries began from this time to sink into neglect. It is melancholy to 
read the list of writers on Tso during the second and third dynasties 
of Han, of whom we have only fragmentary sentences remaining; but 
in a.d. 280, Too Yu or Too Yuen-k‘ae, a scholar and general at the 
commencement of the Tsin dynasty, 25 completed a great Work under 
the title of ‘ Collected Explanations of the Text and Commentary of 
Tso-she on the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, in thirty chapters.’ 26 This Work still 
remains, and will ever be a monument of the scholarship and pains¬ 
taking of the writer. 

21 See the ^ -j- ^ T - I hare care fall/ read over 

the Work of §9j jfjfc of Hie present dynasty, included in the ||| ^ and called 

in which he labours to upset all the testimony about Lew Hin, but it 
ii quite inconcluaive and unsatisfactory. 22 ^ j||. 23 Luh Tih ming and other* aay 

this took place under Ho, in the 11th year of the period 7G& But that period lasted only one 
year, jq j^L. must be a mistake for)j< 24 ffC;-see further on. 25 fjg 

styled jQ jjp£. He ia also called 

tffi from hU “MUt operation* in the South, as in the quotation from Us Twaa-lin on n. 

19. He was born a.d. 222, and died in 284-. 
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4. Nothing need be said on the history of the commentary 
of Tso since the beginning of the Han dynasty. Some of the 
scholars of that age traced it back from Chang Ts‘ang to nearly the 

Attempt to trace Tso’s Work* time of Confucius, and K'ung Ying-tah in 
nearly to the Ume of Confucius.) hJg p re f ace to Too Yu’s Work quotes the 

following from a production of Lew Heang (b.c. 80—9) which is now 
lost:—‘ Tso K‘ew-ming delivered his Work to Tsang Shin. Shin 
transmitted it to Woo K‘e; Woo K‘e to his son K'e; K £ e to Toh 
Tseaou, a native of Ts‘oo, who copied out selections from it in 8 
books; Toh Tseaou to Yu K'ing, who made 9 books of selections 
from it; Yu K‘ing to Seun K‘ing; and Seun K‘ing to Chang 
Ts'ang.’ 1 I wish we had different and more authority for this state¬ 
ment, as Heang was not himself an adherent of Isos Y ork. In 
his son Hin’s catalogue which I have already referred to, two 
Works are mentioned by Toh-she and Yu-she, but there is nothing 
in their titles to connect them with Tso ; 2 and Sze-ma Ts‘een says 
nothing in his memoir of Seun K‘ing about any connexion that he 
had with the transmission of the commentary. 3 Tsang Shin was 
the grandson of Tsang Sin, one of Confucius’ principal disciples, 
the Tsang Se of Mencius, II. Pt. i. I- 3. Tsos committing his 
Work to him would agree with what I have said in par. 2, and cast 
a doubt on his being a contemporary of the sage himself. 

5. I have said that generally we have ib the Work of Tso the 
details of the events of which we have but a shadow or the barest 

The nature of Tso’s Work, intimation in the text of the Ch un Ts ew; 
but we have more than this. Of multitudes of events that during 
the 242 years of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew period took place in Loo and 
other States, to which the text makes no allusion, we have from 
Tso a full account. Where he got his information he does not tell 
us. Too Yu is probably correct when he says that Tso was himself 
one of the historiographers of Loo. 1 Y hatever of the history of 
that State was on record he was familiar with. If the records of 
other States were also collected there, he had studied them equally 
with those of his own. If he did not find them there, he must 
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have gone in search of them, for he is as much at home in the 
events of Chow, Tsin, Ts‘e, Sung, Ch‘ing, Ts‘oo, and other States, 
as he is in those of Loo. And not only does he draw from the 
records about the ruling Houses of the States, but also from the 
histories of the principal families or clans and the chief men in 
them. 2 From whatever quarter, in whatever way, he got his 
information, he has transmitted it to us. The events and the cha¬ 
racters of the time pass as in reality and life before us. In no 
ancient history of any country have we such a vivid picture of any 
lengthened period of its annals as we have from Tso of the 270 
years which he has embraced in his Work. Without his Chuen the 
text of the sage would be of little value. Let the former be preserved, 
and we should have no occasion to regret the loss of the latter. 

To myself it appears plain that Tso’s Work was compiled on a 
twofold plan. First, he had reference to the text of the Ch'un 

Tso’s Work compiled on a two-fold plan.) Ts‘ew, and wished to give the details 
He wished first to explain the text. ) of the events which were indicated 

in it. Occasionally also he sets himself to explain the words of 
that text, being sometimes successful and sometimes not. He lays 
down canons to regulate the meaning and application of certain 
characters, but it can hardly be said that we find him under the 
influence of the ‘ praise-and-censure ’ theory. In this respect he 
differs remarkably from Kung-yang and Ivuh-leang; and I have 
sometimes fancied that the characteristic is an evidence that he lived 
before Mencius, and had never read the accounts of the Classic 
which we find in him. His object evidently was to convey to his read¬ 
ers a knowledge of the facts given in the master’s paragraphs as 
if independent and isolated in their connexion with one another. 
Hence he often mentions new facts which are necessary for that 


2 The following passage from Tan Tsoo (pjj^ °f the T'ang dynasty seta forth correctly this 
characteristic of Tso's work, and I adduce it wi thout reference to Tsoo’s peculiar opinions about 
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purpose. As he generally introduces them chronologically, at the 
time of their occurrence, he seems at times merely to increase the 
mass of indigested matter; but by and by we find what he has thus 
related to stand in the relation of cause to something subsequently 
chronicled. But his method with these additions to the text, 
which are yet connected with it. is very various. As Too Yu says, 
‘Now he anticipates the text to show the origin of an affair; now 
he comes after the text [with his narrative] to bring out fully the 
meaning; now he lies alongside the text to discriminate the princi¬ 
ples in it; and now he appears to cross the text to bring together 
things that differ:—thus various according to what he considered 
the requirements of the case.’ 3 What is very surprising is that he 
does not appear to be conscious of frequent discrepancies between 
the details of his narratives and the things as stated by Confucius. 
Now and then, as on VI. xviii. 6, he says that the text conceals the 
nature of the fact; but generally he seems insensible of the untrust¬ 
worthiness of the representation in it. 

Let it be understood, however, that Tso docs not give the details 
of every event which the Classic briefly indicates. We must suppose 
that where he does not do so, his sources of information failed him, 
and he was obliged to leave the notice of the text as it was. There 
is the erroneous or defective entry in III. xxiv. 9,—‘The duke of 
Kwoh.’ On it Tso says nothing. So on the five paragraphs of 
Clnvang’s 2Gth year lie has nothing to say, while he introduces brief 
narratives of two other things, for the latter of which only we can 
account as being given with an outlook into the future. Generally 
speaking, the information given in the Chuen is scanty or abundant 
in proportion to its distance from or nearness to the era assigned to its 
compilation. The 18 years of duke Hwan, b.c. 710—693, occupy in 
the following Work 37 pages; the 15 years of duke Ting, b.c. 508— 
494, 50 pages. The 32 years of Chwang, b.c. 692—661, occupy 59 
pages; the 32 of Ch‘aou, b.c. 540—509, 173 pages. This certainly 
gives us for the Work one attribute of verisimilitude. 4 


3 if * m m m jfe # m m & » & # m « m mts 

Ijj[ p* II., |£H :^| jfij see Too's preface. 4 I take the opportunity to advert 

here to a question which lias produced no end of speculation and discussion anion? the scholars 
of China.—Why docs the Clrun Ts‘cw begin with duke Yin? Might we not have expected the 
*»ge to go back to the first origin of the State of Loo? I believe that the only reasonable-answer 
to these inquiries is this.— that the annals of the State previous to duke Yin’s rule had been 
altogether lost, or were in sueli a miserable state of dilapidation and disarrangement that nothing 
could be made of them. We might have expected a sentence or two from- the sage to enlighten 
ns on the subject; but his oracle is dumb. Neither does the Chuen say anything about it. How 
differotit the practice of writers of history in the West 
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But while Tso intended his Work to be a commentary on the text 
of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, I believe that he had in view another and higher 

object, and wished to give his 

The second view of Tso;—to give a general» ^ # ° 

view of the history of China during the Ch‘un> readers a general view of the his- 
Tsew period. tory of the country throughout all 

its States during the Ch‘un Ts‘ew period. The account of the Chuen 
quoted above from Too Yu carries us a considerable way to this 
conclusion. Tso shows the origin and issue of many events, one 
phase of which merely is mentioned in the text. The unconnected 
entries of the classic are thus woven together, and a history is made 
out of them. But the new matter introduced by him is so very much, 
and often having no relation to anything stated in the text, yet 
calculated to bring the whole field of the era before us, and to 
indicate the progress of events on towards a different state of the 
kingdom, that we must suppose this to have been a prominent object 
in the author’s mind. This characteristic of the Work has not 
escaped the notice of native scholars themselves. As early as the 
Tsin dynasty, Wang Tseeh preferred to it the commentary of Kung- 
yang on this account. ‘Tso’s style,’ said he,’ is so rich, and his aim 
so extensive, that he is to be regarded as an author by himself, and 
not having it for his principal object to illustrate the classic.’ 5 Nearly 
to the same effect is the account of Tso’s Chuen given by Wang 
Cheh of the Sung dynasty. After praising Tso as a skilful reader of 
the old histories and collector of various narratives, so that he 
accumulated a very complete account of the events in the Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew, he yet adds:—‘ But though his book was made as an appendix 
to the classic, yet, apart from and outside that, it forms a book by 
itself, the author of which was led away by his fondness for strange 
stories, and carried his collecting them beyond what was proper. 
He was remiss in setting forth the fine and minute ideas of the sage, 
but yet his Work has a beginning and end, being all the compilation 
of one hand. Chinese scholars write of Tso under the influence of 
their admiration and veneration for the sage. I could wish that he 
had written altogether independently of the Classic, in which case 
we might have had a history of those times as complete as a man 


—see 


5 

the jgk Igjj-TjTt Bk-169, p. 3. In Bk. 174, p. 3, there is quoted from him his contrary view of Rung- 
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knowing only the heroes and events of his own country could make. 
It is not too much to call Tso the Froissart of China. The historical 
novel called ‘ The History of the various States ’ shows the use which 
can be made of his narratives. They lie necessarily in my pages so 
many disjecta membra , but some one may yet give, mainly from them, 
an account of the closing centuries of the feudal state of China that 
shall be found to have an universal interest. 

6. Three more points in regard to Tso’s Work have yet to be 
considered:—the manner of his composition; how far his narratives 
are entitled to our belief; and whether there is reason to believe 
that additions were made to them by writers of the Ts‘in and 
Han dynasties. By the manner of Tso’s composition I do not mean 
the general character of his style. There is but one opinion as to 
that. It is acknowledged on all hands that he was a master of his 

Peculiarity of Tso’s composition, art. Condensed, yet vivid, he is eminently 
pictorial. The foreign student does not for some time find it easy 
to make out his meaning, but by and by he gets familiar with the 
style, and it then has a great charm for him. In the words which 
the foremost of French sinologues once used to me of him, Tso was 
un grand ecrivain. 1 But the peculiarity which I have in view is the 
way in which Tso constantly varies the appellations of the actors in 
his narratives. Very often they are named by their sacrificial or 
honorary epithets which were not given to them till after their 
death, so that it is plain he did not copy out the contemporaneous 
accounts or records which we suppose him to have had before him, 
and some critics have from this contended that the narratives were 
entirely constructed by himself, not drawn from historical sources. 2 
But such a conclusion is more than the premiss will justify. Tso 
might very well call his subjects of a former time by the titles 
which had been accorded to them after their death, and by which 

g- * Ig ® ^ * A Si #. J& Jf- Hff. SB A «;A 

1 I select only two Chinese testimonies of the excellence of Tso’s style. The first is from 
Benn Sung of the Tsin dynasty:—^ § H /g® ^ §|§ i|C 
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men generally would in his days speak of them. What is really 
perplexing is that in the same account the same individual is now 
called by his name, now by his honorary epithet, and now by his 
designation, or by one or other of his designations if he had more 
than one, so that the narrative becomes very confused, and it 
requires considerable research on the part of the reader to make 
out who is denominated in all this variety of ways. To give only 
one example:—in the account of the battle of Peih, in the 12th 
year of duke Seuen, of the leaders on the side of Tsin, we have, 1st, 
Seun Lin-foo, who by and by is styled Hwan-tsze; 3 2d, Sze Hwuy, 
who is variously denominated Woo-tsze of Suy, Suy Ke, and Sze 
Ke, while elsewhere he is called Woo-tsze of Fan; 4 3d, Seen Hwoh, 
also called Che-tsze, and elsewhere Yuen Hwoh, or Hwoh of 
Yuen; 5 4th, Seun Show, called also Che Chwang-tsze and Che 
Ke; u 5th, Han Keueh, by and by Han Heen-tsze; 7 6th, Lwan Shoo, 
by and by Lwan Woo-tsze; 8 7th, Chaou Soh, by and by Chaou 
Chwang-tsze; 9 and 8th, Keih K‘ih, by and by Keih Heen-tsze. 19 
Similar instances might be quoted in great number. Chaou Yih 
says that such a method of varying names and appellations was 
characteristic of the style of that time. 11 If, indeed, it was 
characteristic of the time, I must think that Tso possessed it in an 
exaggerated degree. The confusion produced by it in his Work 
seems to have led to its cure. Sze-ma Ts‘een and the writers of the 
Books of Han are careful, at the commencement of their bio¬ 
graphies, to give the surname, name, and designation or designa¬ 
tions of their subjects, so that the student has none of the perplexity 
in reading them, which he finds with Tso’s Chuen. 

The other two points regarding the Work, which I indicated are 
of more importance, and I will consider them together. Have we 

Are Tso’s narratrres reliable ? Were) reason to receive Tso’s narratives as 
they supplemented or sdded to. / reliable, having been transcribed by 

him from pre-existent records with merely such modifications of 
style as suited his taste? Or did he invent some of them himself? 
Or were they added to by writers in the Ts‘in dynasty and that of 
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tlie Former Han ? It is difficult to reply to these questions cate¬ 
gorically. What has the greatest weight with me in favour of 
Tso’s general credibility is the difference between his commentary 
and those of Kung-yang and Kuh-leang. What of narrative belongs 
to the latter bears upon it the stamp of tradition, and evidently 
was not copied from written records but from accounts current in 
the mouths of men. It is, moreover, of comparatively small com¬ 
pass. Their Works must have been written when the memory of 
particular events in the past had in a great measure died out. If 
Tso’s sources of information had been available for them, they 
would, we may be sure, have made use of them. The internal 
evidence of the three Works leaves no doubt in the mind as to the 
priority of Tso’s. And as they all made their appearance early in the 
Han dynasty, we are carried back for the composition of Tso’s into 
the period of Chow. As his last entry is about an affair in the 4th 
year of duke Taou, who died b.c. 430, and he mentions in it the 
Head of the Chaou family in Tsin by his honorary epithet of Seang- 
tsze, which could not- have been given before 424, we can hardly be 
wrong in assigning Tso to the fifth century before Christ. This 
brings him close to the age of Confucius who died in b.c. 478. 
Tso may then have been a young man;—he conld hardly be a 
disciple enjoying that intimate association with the sage which 
Lew Hiu, Pan Koo, and other Chinese scholars were fond of 
asserting. 

But to maintain the general credibility of Tso’s Chuen as having 
been taken from authoritative sources and records acknowledged as 
genuine among the States of China when he wrote, leaves us at 
freedom to weigh his narratives and form our own opinion on 
grounds of reason as to the degree of confidence which we ought to 
repose in them. There are few critics of eminence among the Chinese 
who do not allow themselves a certain amount of liberty in this 
respect. Cli'ing E-ch‘uen laid down two canons on the subject. ‘The 
Chuen of Tso,’ he says, ‘ is not to be entirely believed; but only that 
portion of it which is in itself credible.’ 12 To this no objection can 
be taken; but he opens a very difficult question, when he goes on, 

‘ We should from the Chuen examine the details of the events referred 
to in the text, and by means of the text discriminate, between what 
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is true and false in the Chuen.’ 13 On this I shall have to give an 
opinion in the next section, and only remark now that if we find 
the statements of the text and the Chuen in regard to matters of 
history irreconcileable, the most natural course would seem to be 
to decide in favour of the latter. 

The K‘ang-he editors defer in general to the authority of Tso; but 
even they do not scruple to suppress his narratives occasionally, 
or to elide portions of them. They suppress, for instance, the 
account of the conference between the marquises of Loo and Ts‘e 
at Keah-kuh, given under XI. x. 2, considering the part which 
Confucius is made to play at it to be derogatory to him. 

Wang Gan-shih 14 of the Sung dynasty published a treatise under 
the title of ‘ Explanations of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew,’ in which he undertook 
to prove from eleven instances that the Chuen was not composed 
by Tso K‘ew-ming of the Chow dynasty, but by some one of a later 
date, under the dynasty, probably, of Ts‘in. 14 Wang’s treatise is 
unfortunately lost, and we know not what all the eleven instances 
were. One of them was the use of the term lak 15 in the Chuen on 
V. v. 9, to denominate a sacrifice after the winter solstice, which, it 
is contended, was first appointed under the dynasty of Ts‘in. It 
may have been another where in IX. xi. 10 and xii. 5 we find men¬ 
tion made of military commanders of Ts‘in with the title of 
shoo chang , 16 which, again it is contended, was of later date than the 
Chow dynasty. Ch'ing E-ch‘uen at any rate adduces these two as 
cases in the Chuen of purely Ts‘in phraseology. 17 

Apart from any discussion of these instances, I venture to state 
my own opinion, that interpolations were made in the Chuen after 
Tso had put his finishing touch to it, and probably during the dy¬ 
nasty of the former Han; and there are two classes of passages 
which seem to bear on them and in them the evidence of having 
been so dealt with. 


[i ] There are the moralizings which conclude many narratives 
and are interjected in others, generally with the formula—‘The 
superior man will say,’ and sometimes as if quoted from Confucius. 
They have often nothing or next to nothing to do with the subject 
of the narrative to which they are attached, and the manner in 
which they occasionally bring in quotations from the odes reminds 
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us of Han Ying’s Illustrations of the She, of which I have given 
specimens in the proleg. to vol. IV. Choo He well asks w’hat con¬ 
nexion the concluding portion of the Chuen after I. vi. 2 has to do 
with what precedes, and points out many reflections in other parts 
w'hich cannot be considered as the utterances of a superior man but 
the speculations of a mere scholar. 18 Lin Leuh of the Sung dynasty 
and a multitude of other scholars attribute all these passages to 
Lew Hin. 19 They certainly seem to me to bear upon them the Han 
stamp. 

[ii.] There is a host of passages which contain predictions of the 
future, or allusions to such predictions, grounded on divination, 
meteorological and astrological considerations, and something in 
the manner or deportment of the parties concerned;—predictions 
which turn out to be true. We may be sure that none of these 
were made at the time assigned to them in the Chuen. Some of 
them which had their fulfilment before the end of the Ch'un Ts‘ew 
period may have been current in Tso’s days, and incorporated by 
him with his narrative. Others, like the ending of the Chow 
dynasty after an existence of so many hundred years, the fulfilment 
of which was at a later date, were, no doubt, fabricated subsequently 
to that fulfilment, and interpolated during the time of the first Han. 

But after deducting all these suspicious portions from Tso’s 
Chuen, there remains the mass of it, which we may safely receive 
as having been compiled by him from records made contemporane¬ 
ously with the events, and transmitted by him with the graces of 
his own style. It is, in my opinion, the most precious literary 
treasure which has come down to posterity from the Chow dynasty. 
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7. On the other two early commentaries, those of Kung-yang 
and Kuh-leang, it is not necessary that I should write at so much 
The commentaries of Kung-^ length. There is really nothing in them to 
yang and Kuh-ieang. ) entitle them to serious attention. Down to 
the present day, indeed, there are scholars in China who publish 
their lucubrations in favour of the one or of the other; but I think 
that my readers will all agree with me in the opinion which I have 
expressed about them, when they have examined the specimens of 
them which are appended to this chapter. 

The commentaries themselves and various Works upon them are 
mentioned in Lew Hin’s catalogue;—as stated above on page 17. 

With regard to the Work of Kung-yang, Tae Hwang, of the second 
Kung-yang. Han dynasty, tells us that Kung-yang Kaou received the 
Ch‘un Ts‘ew and explanations of it from Confucius’ disciple Puh 
Shang or Tsze-hea, and handed it down to his son Kung-yang P'ing; 
that Pfing handed it down again to his son Te; Te to his son Kan; Kan 
to his son Show; and that, in the reign of the emperor King (b.c. 
155—140), Show, with his disciple Hoo-woo Tsze-too, committed it 
to bamboo and silk. According to this account, the Work was not 
committed to writing till about the middle of the second century 
before Christ. If it were really transmitted, from mouth to mouth, 
down to that time from the era of Confucius, we can hardly suppose 
that it did not suffer very considerably, now receiving additions 
and now losing portions, in its onward course. 2 The fact, more¬ 
over, of its having been confined for more than 300 years to one 


this set of passages is touched on. It is said:—-Jfp ^ ^ 
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family takes away from the confidence which we might otherwise 
be inclined to repose in it. 

There cap be no doubt, however, that it was made public in the 
reign of King, and was acknowledged and admitted by his successor 
Woo (b.c. 139—86) into the imperial college. Hoo-woo was aeon- 
temporary and friend of the scholar Tung Chung-shoo; 3 and in the 
biography of the scholar Keang Kung, 4 an adherent of Kuh-leang’s 
commentary, we are told that the emperor Woo made Keang and 
Tung dispute before him on the comparative merits of their two 
Masters, when Tung was held to be the victor. The emperor on 
this gave in his adhesion to Kung-yang, and-his eldest son became a 
student of his Work. 

It is not important to trace the history of Kung-yang’s commentary 
farther on. The names of various writers on it and of their Works 
are preserved, but the Works are lost till we arrive at Ho Hew (a.d. 
129—183), who published his ‘Explanations of Kung-yang on the 
Ch‘un Ts‘ew.’ 5 This still remains. Ho Hew did for Kung-yang what, 
as we have seen, Too Yu did at a later period for Tso K‘ew-ining. 

The commentary of Kuh-leang is, like that of Kung-yang, carried 
back to Tsze-hea; but the line of transmission down to the Han 
Kuh-leang. dynasty is imperfectly given. The general opinion is 
that Kuh-leang’s name was Cli'ih, 6 but Yen Sze-koo says it was He.* 
The next name mentioned as intrusted with the text which Ch‘ih 
or He had received, and the commentary which he had made upon 
it, is Sun K‘ing, the same who appears on p. 27, as the 6th in the 
list of those who handed on the Work of Tso. From Sun K‘ing it 
is said to have passed to a Shin Kung of Loo. 7 Keang Kung, men¬ 
tioned above, received it from Shin; 7 and though it did not win the 
favour, as advocated by him, of the emperor Woo, yet it gained a 
place in the imperial college in the reign of Seuen (a.d. 72—48), 
and for some time was held generally in great estimation. It has 
been preserved to us in the Work of Fan Ning, a famous scholar 
and statesman of the Tsin dynasty in the second half of the 4th cen¬ 
tury; the title of which is, ‘A Collection of the Explanations of the 
Chuen of Kuh-leang on the Ch‘un Ts‘ew.’ 8 
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7. One cannot compare carefully even the specimens of the two 
commentaries which I have given without seeing that there is often 
a great similarity between them, and having the conclusion sug- 
„ , . . . . „ vested to the mind that the one 

Speculation at to a connexion between the* ° 

commentaries of Rung and Kuh; and that/- WES not made Without reference to 
the* were only one perron. > the other. It IS not to be Wondered 


at that some scholars, like Lin Hwang-chung of the Sung dynasty, 
should have supposed the two to be the production of the same writer, i 
But the differences between them, and occasionally the style of 
composition, forbid us entertaining such a view. That they were 
one man has been maintained on another ground. The surnames 
of Kung-yang and Kuh-leang ceased with the publication of the 
commentaries. No Kung-yang nor Kuh-leang appears after that in 
Chinese history. 3 This is certainly strange, especially when we 
consider that there were five Kung-yangs concerned, according to the 
received account, in the transmission of the commentary from Tsze- 
hea to the Han dynasty. I must leave this matter, however, in its 
own mist. Ch'ing Ts‘ing-che, 3 Lo Peih, 4 and other Sung scholars 
held that the author of the two commentaries had been a Kgang, 
and that Kung-yang and Kuh-leang were merely two ways of 
spelling it; 5 but the method of spelling by finals and initials was, there 
is reason to believe, unknown in the Han dynasty. 


1 The K*ang-lie editor* in their Critical Introduction, p. 7, quote on this print from Choo He: 

0 — * s« in. fg, chh. 147, IK. 

‘8# 


SECTION V. 

THE VALUE OF THE CH‘UN TS‘EW. 

1. I come now to what must be considered as the most important 
subject in this chapter,—to endeavour to estimate the value of the 
Objector thi* section. Ch'un Ts‘ew as a document of history; and this 
will involve a judgment, first, on the character of Confucius as its 
author, or as having made -himself responsible for it by copying it 
from the tablets of his native State and giving it to the world with 
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his imprimatur , and, next, a judgment on the influence which it has 
had on the successive governments of China and on the Chinese 
people at large. 

2. My readers have received, I hope, a distinct idea of the 
nature of the Work as made up of the briefest possible notices of 
statement of the case, the events of the time which it covers, without 
any attempt to exhibit the connexion between them, or any expres¬ 
sion of opinion as to the moral character which attaches to many of 
them. 1 have spoken of the disappointment which this occasions 
us, when we address ourselves to its perusal with the expectations 
which its general reputation and the glowing accounts of it given 
by Mencius have awakened. We cannot, reconcile it with our idea 
of Confucius that he should have produced so trivial a Work; and 
we cannot comprehend how his countrymen, down to the present 
day, should believe in it, and set it forth as a grand achievement. 

If there were no other attribute but this triviality belonging to it, 
we might dismiss it from our notice, and think of it only as of a 
mirage, which had from the cloudland lured us to it by the attractive 
appearances which it presented, alb vanishing as we approached it 
and subjected it to a close examination. But there are other attri¬ 
butes of the Work which are of a serious character, and will 
not permit us to let it go so readily On p. 13 I have applied the 
term colourlessness to the notices composing it, meaning thereby 
simply the absence of all indication of feeling or opinion respecting 
the subjects of them on the part of the writer or compiler. But are 
the things so dispassionately told correct in point of fact? Are all 
the notices really informing, or are many of them misleading? Is 
the very brief summary a fair representation of the events, or is it 
in many cases a gross misrepresentation of them? 

In what I have said in the preceding sections, I have repeatedly 
intimated my own opinion that many of the notices of the Ch'un 
Ts'ew are not true; and the proof of this is found in the contradic¬ 
tions which abound between them and the events as given in 
detail in the Chuen of Tso, contradictions which are pointed out 
in my notes in hundreds of cases. It may occur to some that the 
Classic itself is to be believed rather than the narratives of 
Tso and the other commentators on it. If we are to rest in 
this dictum, there is of course an end of all study of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew period. From the Work of Confucius, confessedly, we 
learn nothing of interest, and now the relations of Tso which are 
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so rich in detail are not to be credited;—the two centuries and a 
half become a blank. But it is impossible to rest in this view. 
The multitude of details which Tso gives makes him the principal 
witness in the case; but Ivung and Kuh, greatly differing as they 
do from him in the style of their commentaries, very often bear 
out his statements, and are equally irreconcileable with the notices 
of the sage and the inferences winch we naturally draw from them. 
How is it that the three men, all looking up with veneration to 
Confucius, yet combine to contradict him as they do? Kung and 
Kuh have their praisc-and-censure theory to explain the language 
which the master uses; but we have seen that it is inadmissible, and 
it supplies no answer to the question which I have just put. And 
the mass of Chinese scholars and writers, for nearly 2000 years, 
have not scrupled to accept the history of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew period 
given by Tso as in the main correct, maintaining at the same time 
their allegiance to Confucius as ‘the teacher of all ages/ the one 
man at whose feet the whole world should sit, accepting every 
paragraph from his stylus as a divine oracle. The thing is to me 
inexplicable. There have been many times when I have mused 
over the subject in writing the pages of this volume, and felt that 
China was hardly less a strange country to me than Lilliput or 
Laputa would be. 

3. The scholars of China are ready, even forward, to admit that 

Chinese scholars admit that) Confucius in the Ch‘nn Ts‘ew often conceals 1 
the Classic conceals things, f t he truth about things. On V. i. 6Kling- 

yang says, ‘The Ch‘un Ts‘ew conceals [the truth] on behalf of the 
high in rank, out of regard to kinship, and on behalf of men of 
worth. 2 On V. i. 1 Tso says that it was the rule for the historio¬ 
graphers to conceal any wickedness which affected the character of 
the State. 3 But this ‘ concealing’ covers all the ground occupied by 
our three English words—ignoring, concealing, and misrepresenting. 

[i.] The Ch‘un Ts‘e\v often ignores facts, and of this I will 
content myself with adducing two instances. The first shall be 
it ignores fact*, comparatively, if not quite, an innocent omission. The 
fifth Book, containing the annals of duke He, commences simply with 
the notice that ‘it was his first year, the spring, the king’s first month.’ 

J The diameter employed for to conceal is |£, which is explained in various dictionaries by 
* to * ToW; ' Hl> ' t0 ke *P out of view .’ and jjfc. ‘to shun,’ to be cautious of.’ 2 ^ 
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It is not said that ‘he came to the [vacant] seat,’ that is, that he 
did so with the formal ceremonies proper to celebrate his accession 
to the marquisate. Tso asks why this notice was not given, and says 
it was because the duke He had gone out of the State. ‘ The duke,’ 
says he, ‘ had fled out of the State and now re-entered it; but this 
is not recorded, being concealed (i. e., being ignored). To conceal 
the wickedness of the State was according to rule.’ On the murder 
of duke Chwang’s son Pan, who should have succeeded to his father, 
Shin, who became duke He, had fled to the State of Choo, and a 
boy of eight years old, known as duke Min, was made marquis, and 
when, within less than two years, he shared the fate of Pan, Shin 
returned to Loo, and took his place. What connexion all this had 
with the omission of the usual pageantry or ceremonies, and whe¬ 
ther we have in it the true explanation of the absence of the usual 
notice, I am not prepared to say; but we eannot see what harm 
there could have been in mentioning duke He’s flight from the 
State and subsequent return to it. A good and faithful chronicler 
would have been careful to do so, especially if the events did affect, as 
Tso says, the inauguration of the new rule. 4 

The second instance of ignoring shall be one of more importance. 
It is well known that the lords of the great States of Ts‘oo and 
Woo usurped during the Ch‘un Ts‘ew period the title of king, thus 
renouncing their allegiance to the dynasty of Chow which acknow¬ 
ledged them only as viscounts. It is by this style of viscount 
that they are designated in the Ch‘un Ts‘ew; but the remarkable 
fact is that it does not once notice the burial of anyone of all the 
lords of Ts'oo, or of Woo. The reason is that in such notices he 
must have appeared with his title of king. The rule was that 
every feudal lord, duke, marquis, earl, or baron, should after death be 
denominated as kung or duke, and to this was added the honorary 
or sacrificial epithet by which he was afterwards to be known. 
When a notice was entered in the Ch‘un Ts‘ew of Loo, say of the 
burial of the marquis Ch‘ung-urh of Tsin, the entry was that on 
such and such a month and day they buried duke Wan of Tsin. 
But the officers, deputed for the purpose from Loo, had assisted at 
the burial not of any duke ofTs‘oo or of Woo. but of king so and 


4 It will be well for the student to read tile long note of K ung Ying-tah on Ton Yu's remarks 
on the Chuen here. He acknowledges that it is impossible to say when the rule for concealing 
things was observed and when not. r?£ SK ^ jfj|[ /J>» §£ g|| /Jt sfi §|£ 
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so. What were the historiographers to do? If they called the king 
when living, a viscount, it would seem to us reasonable that they 
might have been sutisfied to call him a duke when dead. But this 
would have been a direct falsification of the notification which they 
had received from the State of the deceased. They therefore 
ignored the burial altogether, and so managed to make their su¬ 
zerain of Chow the only king that appeared in their annals. 
Confucius sanctioned the practice; or if he suppressed all the 
paragraphs in which the burials of the lords of Ts‘oo and Woo were 
entered, either as dukes or kings, then specially against him lies the 
charge of thus shrinking from looking the real state of things fairly 
in the face, as if he could make it any better by taking no notice 
of it. 

[ii.] A large list of cases of ignoring might be made out by 
comparing the notes aud narratives of l’so with the entries of the 
Ch‘un Ts‘ew, but the cases of conceating the truth are much more 
it coiKenia the truth aboot things, numerous; and in fact it is difficult to 
draw the line in regard to many of them between mere concealment 
and misrepresentation. I have quoted, on p. 13, from Maou K‘e-ling 
rnuny startling instances of the manner in which the simple notice 
‘ he died ’ is used, covering almost every possible way of violent and 
unnatural death. It may be said that most of them relate to the 
deaths of princes of other States, and that the historiographers of Loo 
simply entered the notices as they were communicated to them 
from those States. Might we not have expected, however, 'that 
when their entries came under the revision of Confucius, he would 
have altered them so as to give his readers at least an inkling of the 
truth? But it is the same with the chronicling of deaths in Loo 
itself. Duke Yin was basely murdered, with the connivance of his 
brother who succeeded him, and all that is said about it in I. xi. 4 
is— 1 In winter, in the lith month, on Jin-shin, the duke died.’ 
His successor was murdered in turn, with circumstances of peculiar 
atrocity, and the entry in II. xviii. 2 is simply—* In summer, iu 
the 4th month', on Ping-tsze, the duke died iu Ts‘e.’ Iu III. xxxii. 
three deaths are recorded. Wc read:—‘In autumn, in the 7th 
month, on Kwei-sze, duke [Hwan’s sonj’Ya died;’ ‘In the 8th month, 
on Kwei-hae, the duke died in the State-chamber;’ ‘In winter, in 
the 10th month, the duke’s son Pan died.’ Only the second of 
these deaths was a natural one. Ya was compelled to take poison 
by a half-brother Ke-yew, under circumstances which are held by 
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many critics to justify the deed. Pan who was now marquis, 
though he could not be entered as such by the historiographers till 
the year had elapsed, was murdered by an uncle, who wished to 
seize the marquisate for himself, without any mitigating circum- 
stances. How is it that these three deaths, so different in their nature 
and attendant circumstances, are described by the same word? 
Here it is said ‘Ya died,’ and ‘Pan died;’ and they did not die 
natural deaths. In I. v. 7 it is said—‘duke [Heaou’s] son K‘ow died,' 
and in VIII. v. 13 we have—‘Ke-sun H&ng-foo died;’and they both 
died natural deaths. What are we to think of a book which relates 
events in themselves so different without any difference in its forms 
of expression? The K’ang-he editors are fond of the solution of 
such perplexities which says that Confucius meant to set his 
readers inquiring after the details of the events which he indicated; 
but why did he not obviate the necessity for such inquiries 
altogether by varying his language as it would have been very 
easy to do? But for the Chuen we should entirely misunderstand 
a great number of the entries in the text. 

To take two instances of a less violent kind than these descriptions 
of deaths,—in III. i. 2, we read that ‘ in the 3d month the [late duke 
Hwan’s,] wife [Wan Keang] retired toTs‘e,’ and in X. xxv. 5 we read 
that ‘in the 9th, month, on Ke-hac, the duke [Ch‘aou] retired to Ts‘e.’ 
In both passages ‘ retired’ is equivalent to 'fled.' Duke Hwan’s widow 
was understood to have been an accomplice in the murder of her hus¬ 
band, and to have been guilty of incest with her half-brother, the mar¬ 
quis of Ts‘e;—she found it unpleasant, probably dangerous, for her to 
remain in Loo, and so she fled to Ts‘e, where she would be safe and 
could continue to follow her evil courses. All this the historiogra¬ 
phers and Confucius thought it necessary to gloss over by writing 
that she withdrew or retired to Ts‘e. The case of duke Ch‘aou was 
different. He had been kept, like several of his predecessors, in a 
state of miserable subjection by the principal nobles of the State, 
especially by the Head of the Kc-sun family. Instigated by his sons, 
high-spirited young men who could not brook the restraints and 
shame of their condition, he attempted to cope with his powerful 
minister, and got the worst of it in the struggle. The consequence was 
that he fled to Ts‘e; and the text is all that the Ch‘un Ts‘ew tells us 
about these affairs, unless we accept its most important entry of the 
ominous fact that a few months before the duke’s flight ‘grackles 
came to Loo and built nests in trees!’ Every one will allow’ that 
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sons should speak tenderly of the errors of their parents, and ministers 
and subjects generally throw a veil over the faults of their rulers; 
but it seems to be carrying the instinctive feeling of dutiful for¬ 
bearance too far when a historian or chronicler tries to hide the 
truth about his ruler’s conduct and condition from himself and his 
readers in the manner of the Ch'un Ts‘ew. It should be kept in 
mind, moreover, that the historiographers of Loo, if Ch‘aou had 
been the ruler of another State, would, probably r , not have scrupled 
to say that Ke-sun E-joo drove him out, and that he fled to Ts‘e. 
Where their own State was concerned, they dared not look the truth 
in the face. Had Win Keang been the marchioness of another State, 
they would have thought that it did not come within their province 
to say anything about her. 

Two more instances of concealment will finish all that it is neces¬ 
sary to say on this part of my indictment against our Classic; and 
they shajl be entries concerning the king. In V. xxviii. 16, it is 
said that ‘the king [by] Heaven’s [grace] held a court of inspection 
at Ho-yang;’ and we suppose that we have an instance of one of those 
exercises of the royal prerogative which distinguished the kingdom 
in normal times. But the fact was very different. In the 4th 
month of the year Tsin had defeated Ts‘oo in a great battle, and the 
States of the north were safe for a time from the encroachments of 
their ambitious neighbour. Next month the marquis of Tsin called 
a great meeting of the northern princes at which he required the 
king to be present. The king responded to the summons of bis 
feudatory, and a brother of his own presided over the meeting;— 
though both of these facts are ignored in the text. In the winter, 
the marquis called another meeting in Ho-yang, a place in the present 
district of Wan, in the department of Hwae-k'ing, Ho-nan, at which 
also he required the presence of the king, and which is chronicled 
in the 16th paragraph. Tso quotes a remark of Confucius on the 
case,—that ‘ for a subject to call his ruler to any place is a thing not 
to be set forth [as an example];’ but to this I would reply that, the 
fact being so, it should not be recorded in a way to give the reader 
quite a different idea of it. 

The other instance is less flagrant. In V. xxiv. 4 it is said, ‘The 
king [by] Heaven’s [grace] left [Chow], and resided in Ch‘ing].’ 
The facts were that a brother of the king had raised an insurrection 
against him, so that he was obliged to leave his capital and the 
imperial domain, and take refuge in Ch'ing, where he remained 
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until in the next year he was restored to the royal city by an army 
of Tsin. But as the Ch‘un Ts‘ew says nothing of the troubles 
which occasioned the king’s flight, so it says nothing about the 
manner in which he was restored. The whole history of the case is 
summed up in the paragraph that I have quoted, which conceals 
the facts, and of itself would not convey to us anything like an 
accurate impression of the actual circumstances. 

[iii.] I go on to the third and most serious charge which can be 
brought against the Ch‘un Ts‘ew. It not only ignores facts, and con- 

The Ch*un Tsew misrepresent*, ceals them, but it also often misrepresents 
them, thus not merely hiding truth or distorting it, but telling us what 
was not the truth. The observation of Mencius, that, when the 
Ch‘un Ts‘ew was made, rebellious ministers and villainous sons be¬ 
came afraid, suggests the instances by which this feature of the 
Classic may be best illustrated. 

Let us first take the case of Chaou Tun, according to the entry in 
VII. ii. 4, that ‘Chaou Tun of Tsin murdered his ruler, E-kaou.’ 
The fact is that Tun did not murder E-kaou. The marquis of Tsin 
was a man of the vilest character, utterly unfit for his position, a 
scourge to the State, and a hater of all good men. Tun was his 
principal minister, a man of dignity and virtue, and had by his 
remonstrances, excited the special animosity of the marquis, who at 
one time had sent a bravo to his house to assassinate him, and at 
another had let loose a bloodhound upon him. Wearied out with 
the difficulties of his position, Tun had fled from the Court, and 
had nearly left the State, when a relative of his, called Chaou 
Ch‘uen, attacked the marquis and put him to death; on which Tun 
returned to the capital, and resumed his place as chief minister. 
The only fault which I can see that he committed was that he con¬ 
tinued to employ his relative Ch‘uen in the government; but the 
probability is that he had not the power to deal with him in any 
other way. Had he been able to execute him, and proceeded to do 
so, it would have been, I venture to think, a proceeding of doubtful 
justice. But I ask my readers whether it was right, considering all 
the circumstances of the case, to brand Tun himself as the murderer 
of the marquis. 

According to Tso, the entry in the text was made in the first place 
by Tung Hoo, the grand-historiographer of Tsin, who showed it 
openly in the court, and silenced Tun when he remonstrated with 
him on its being a misrepresentation of himself. Tso also gives a 
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remark of Confucius, praising Tung IIoo, who made it liis rule in 
what he wrote ‘not to conceal!’ and praising also Chaou Tun who 
humbly submitted to a charge of such wickedness. ‘Alas for him!’ 
said our sage. ‘If he had crossed the border of the State, he would 
have escaped the charge.’ The historiographers of Loo had entered 
the record in their Ch un Ts‘ew as they received it from Tsin; but 
I submit whether Confucius, in revising their work, ought not to 
have exercised his ‘pruning pencil,’ and modified the misrepresenta¬ 
tion. A sage, as we call him, he might have allowed something for 
the provocations which Tun had received, and for the wickedness 
of the marquis’s government; he ought not to have allowed Tun to 
remain charged with what was the deed of another. 

Let us take a second case. In X. xix. 2 we read—‘Che, heir-son 
of Heu, murdered his ruler Mae.’ This, if it were true, would com¬ 
bine the guilt of both regicide and parricide. According to all the 
Chuen, Che was not the murderer in this case. He was watching 
his sick father, and gave him a wrong medicine in consequence of 
which he died. We have no reason to conclude that there was 
poison in the medicine which the son ignorantly gave. Some 
critics say that he ought to have tasted it himself before he gave it 
to his father. He might have done so, and yet not have discovered 
that it would be so injurious. There is no evidence, indeed, that 
he did not do so. The result preyed so on the young man’s mind 
that he resigned the State to a younger brother, refused proper 
nourishment, and soon died. Even if it were he himself who 
insisted on the form of the entry about his father’s death, Confucius, 
if he had feeling for human infirmity, would have modified it, and 
not allowed poor Che to go down to posterity charged with the 
crime of parricide, which, if we had only the Ch'un Ts‘ew, there 
would be no means of denying. 

Let us take a third case. It may seem to come properly under 
the preceding count of concealment of the truth, but I introduce it 
here, because of its contrast with the record in the next case 
which I will adduce. In X. i. 11, it is said,—‘In winter, in the 
11th month, on Ke-yew, Keun, viscount of Ts‘oo, died.’ The vis¬ 
count, or king as he styled himself, was suddenly taken ill, of 
which Wei, the son of a former king, was informed, when he 
was on his way, in discharge of a mission, to the State of Ch'ing. 
He returned immediately, and entering the palace as if to inquire 
for the king’s health, he strangled him, and proceeded to put 
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to death his two sons. Here certainly was a murder, which 
ought to have been recorded as such. No doubt, the murderer 
caused a notification to be sent to other States in the words of 
the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, saying simply that Keun had died, as if the death 
had been a natural one, and the historiographers had chronicled it 
in the terms in which it reached them; but ought not Confucius, in 
such a case especially, to have corrected their entry? To allow so 
misleading a statement to remain in his text was not the way to 
make ‘rebellious ministers afraid.’ 

The fourth case relates to the death of the above Wei, also called 
K'een, the murderer of his king. Twelve years afterwards he him¬ 
self came to an evil end. In X. xiii. 2 it is said—‘In summer, in 
the 4th month, the Kung-tsze Pe of Ts‘oo returned from Tain to 
Ts‘oo, and murdered his ruler K‘een in Kan-k‘e.’ The real facts 
were these. Wei or K‘een displayed in his brief reign an insatiable 
ambition, and was guilty of many acts of oppression and cruelty. 
Having despatched a force to invade Seu, lie halted himself at Kan- 
k‘e to give whatever aid might be required. Certain discontented 
spirits took the opportunity of his absence from the capital to 
organize a rebellion, which was headed by three of his brothers, 
one of whom wa 9 the Kung-tsze Pc, This Pe had fled to Tsin 
when K‘een murdered Keun, and was invited by the conspirators 
from that State back to Ts‘ae in the first place, and forced to take 
command of the rebel forces. These were greatly successful. They 
advanced on the capital of Ts‘oo, took possession of it, and put to 
death the Sons of the absent king. The intelligence of these events 
threw him into the greatest distress and consternation. His army 
dispersed, and he took refuge with an officer who remained faithful 
to him, and in his house he strangled himself in the 5th month, 
unable to endure the disgrace and misery of his condition. What 
are we to make of such opposite and contradictory methods of 
describing events? Wei murdered Keun; and the deed is told as 
if Keun had died a natural death. The same Wei strangled him¬ 
self, and the deed is told as if it had been a murder done by the 
Kung-tsze Pe. Pe was led by the device of a brother, K‘e-tsih, 
to kill himself in the 5th month, perhaps before Wei had committed 
suicide. The Ch‘un Ts‘ew says of this event that ‘ lve-tsih put to 
death—not murdered —the Kung-tsze Pe; and we may suppose that 
K‘e-tsih, who became king, sent word round the States that 1 e had 
murdered his predecessor' but surely Confucius ought to have 
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taken care that the whole series of transactions should not be misre¬ 
presented as it is in his paragraphs. 

Let us take a fifth case. In XII. vi. 8 it is said that *Ch‘in Iv‘eih 
of Ts l e murdered his ruler T‘oo.’ In the previous year, Ch‘oo-k‘e\v, 
marquis of Ts‘e, had died, leaving the State to his favourite son 
T‘oo, who was only a child. His other sons, who were grown up, 
fled in the winter to various States. Ch'in K'eih, one of the principal 
ministers of the State, finding that the government did not go on well, 
sent to Loo for Yang-sang, one of Ch‘oo-k l ew’s sons, who had taken 
refuge there, and so managed matters in Ts‘e that he was declared 
marquis, and the child T‘oo displaced. Yet K‘eih had no malice 
against T‘oo, and so spoke of him in a dispute which he had with 
Yang-sang, not long after the accession of the latter, as to awaken his 
fears lest the minister should attempt to restore the de-graded child. 
The consequence was that he sent a trusty officer to remove T l oo from 
the city where he had been placed for safety' to another. Whether 
it was by the command of the new marquis, or on an impulse 
originating with himself, that officer rook the opportunity to murder 
the child on the way. This man, therefoi-e, whose name was Choc 
Maou, was the actual murderer of T‘oo. If he were too mean in 
position to obtain a place in the Ch'un Ts‘ew, the murder should 
have been ascribed to Yang-sang or the marquis Taou, by whose 
servant and in whose interest, if not by whose command, it was 
committed. To ascribe it to Ch‘in K'eih must be regarded as a 
gross misrepresentation. I cannot think that the existing marquis 
of Ts‘e could have sent such a notification of the event to Loo, for 
for him to make Ch‘in K‘eih responsible for the deed was to declare 
that his own incumbency of the State was unjust, as it was Ch‘in 
K‘eih who had brought it about. Are we then to ascribe the entry 
entirely to Confucius? And are we to see in it a remarkable proof 
of his hatred of rebellion and usurpation, and his determination to 
hold the prime mover to it, however distant, and under whatever 
motives he had acted, responsible for all the consequences flowing 
from it? 

The sixth and last case which I will adduce may be said not to 
be so contrary to the letter of the facts as the preceding five cases, 
and yet I am mistaken if in every western reader, who takes the 
trouble to make himself acquainted with those facts, it do not 
awaken a greater indignation against the record and its compiler 
than any of them. In YII. x. 8 we read that ‘Hea Ch‘ing-shoo of 
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Ch‘in murdered his ruler P‘ing-kwoh.’ The circumstances in which 
the murder took place are sufficient, I am sure, to make us pro¬ 
nounce it a case of justifiable homicide. Hea Ch‘ing-shoo’s mother, 
a widow, was a vile woman, and was carrying on a licentious con¬ 
nexion with the marquis of Chin and two of his ministers ac the 
same time. 1 The things which are related about the four are 
inexpressibly filthy. As the young man grew up, he felt deeply 
the disgrace of his family; and one day when the marquis and his 
ministers were feasting in an apartment of his mother’s mansion, or 
rather of his own, for he was now the Head of the clan, he over¬ 
heard them joking about himself. ‘ He is like you,’ said the marquis 
to one of his companions. ‘And he is also like your lordship,’ 
returned the other. The three went on to speculate on what share 
each of them had in the youth, till he could no longer contain him¬ 
self, and made a violent attack upon them. The ministers made 
their escape, and the marquis had nearly done so too, when, as he 
was getting through a hole in the stable, an arrow from the young 
man’s bow transfixed him. So he died, and the Ch'un Ts‘ew records 
the event as if it had been an atrocious murder! The poor youth 
met with a horrible fate. In the following year, the viscount of 
Ts‘oo, himself flaunting the usurped title of king, determined to do 
justice upon him. Aided by the forces of other States, he invaded 
Ch‘in, made a prisoner of Hea Ch‘ing-shoo, and had him torn in 
pieces by five chariots to which his head and his four limbs were 
bound. This execution is coldly related in xi. 5 by ‘The people 
of Ts‘oo put to death Hea Ch‘ing-shoo of Ch'in.’ The text goes 
on to tell that the.viscount entered the capital of Ch‘in, and 
restored the two ministers, partners in the marquis’s adultery, who 
had made their escape to Ts‘oo; the whole being worded, according 
to Tso, ‘to show how he observed the rules of propriety P 

4. It remains for me, having thus set forth the suppressions, 
the concealments, and the misrepresentations which abound in the 
Ch‘un Ts'ew, to say a few words on the view which we must take 

What are we to think from the) from it of Confucius as its author or com- 
Ch*miTB‘gw of Confucius? > pQ e r. Again and again I have spoken of 

the triviality of the Work, and indicated my opinion of its being 
unworthy of the sage to have put together so slight a thing. But 
these positively bad characteristics of it on which I have now 
enlarged demand the expression of a sterner judgment. 

1 See rol. IV. Pt. I. lii. ode iX. 
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The appointment of historiographers, at whatever period it first 
took place, was intended, no doubt, to secure the accurate record of 
events, and Confucius tells us, Ana. XV. xxv., that ‘even in his 
[early] daj's a historiographer would leave a blank in his text,’ that 
is, would do so rather than enter incorrectly anything of which he 
was not sure. I have mentioned on p. 45 the exaggerated idea of 
his duty which was cherished and manifested by Tung Hoo the 
grand-historiographer of Tsin; and in Tso’s Chuen on IX. xxv. 2, 
we have a still more shining example of the virtue which men in 
this office were capable of displaying. There three brothers, his¬ 
toriographers of Ts‘e, all submit to death rather than alter the 
record, which they had made correctly, that ‘Ts‘uy Ch ‘00 of Ts‘e 
murdered his ruler Hwang,’ and a fourth brother, still persisting 
in the same entrjq is at last let alone. These instances serve to show 
the idea in which the institution originated, and that there were men 
in China who understood it, appreciated it, and were prepared to die 
for it. Such men according to Confucius’ testimony were no more 
to be found in his time. According to the testimony of a thousand 
scholars and critics, it was because of this fact,—the few faithful his¬ 
toriographers in the past and the entire want of them in the present, 
—that the sage undertook the revision of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew of Loo. 
Might not the history of the institution in that ante-Christian time 
be adduced as a good illustration of what Lord Elgin once said, that 
‘at all points of the circle described by man’s intelligence, the Chi¬ 
nese mind seems occasionally to have caught glimpses of a heaven 
far beyond the range of its ordinary ken and vision?’ 1 

Well—we have examined the model summary of history from the 
stylus of the sage, and it testifies to three characteristics of his mind 
which it is painful to have thus distinctly to point out. First, he 
had no reverence for truth in history,—I may say no reverence for 
truth, without any modification. He understood well enough what 
it was,—the description of events and actions according as they 
had taken place; but he himself constantly transgressed it in all 
the three Ways which I have indicated. Second, he shrank from 
looking the truth fairly in the face. It was through this attribute 
of weakness that he so frequently endeavoured to hide the truth 
from himself and others, by ignoring it altogether, or by giving an 
imperfect and misleading account of it. Wherever his prejudices 
were concerned, he was liable to do this. Third, he had more 

1 See Letters and Journals of James, eighth Earl of Elgin, p. 392. 
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sympathy with power than with weakness, and would overlook 
wickedness and oppression in authority rather than resentment and 
revenge in men who were suffering from them. He could conceive of 
nothing so w'orthy of condemnation as to be insubordinate. 2 Hence 
he was frequently partial in his judgments on what happened to 
rulers, and unjust in his estimate of the conduct of their subjects. 
In this respect he was inferior to Mencius his disciple. 

I have written these sentences about Confucius with reluctance, 
and from the compulsion of a sense of duty. I have been accused of 
being unjust to him, and of dealing with him inhumanly. 3 Others 
have said that I was partial to him, and represented his character 
and doctrines too favourably. Ihe conflicting charges encourage me 
to hope that I have pursued the golden Mean, and dealt fairly with 
my subject. My conscience gives no response to the charge that I 
have been on the look-out for opportunities to depreciate Confucius. 

1 know on the contrary that I have been forward to accord a generous 
appreciation to him and his teachings. But I have been unable to 
make a hero of him. My work was undertaken that 1 might under¬ 
stand for myself, and help others to understand, the religious, moral, 
social, and political condition of China, and that 1 might see and 
suggest the most likely methods of accomplishing its impi'ovement. 
Nothing stands in the way of this improvement so much as the 
devotion of its scholars and government to Confucius. It is he who 
leads them that causes them to err and has destroyed the way of 
their paths. 

5. The above sentence leads me to the last point on which I 
proposed to touch in this section,—the influence which the Ch‘un 

influence of the ch‘un T.«*r on) Ts ‘« w has had on the successive govern. 
Chinese governments nnd the people. 1 me nts of China and on the Chinese people 

at large. And here I will be brief. 

A great part of the historical literature of the country continues 
still to be modelled after our Classic and the Chuen of Tso. Immedi¬ 
ately after the Chow dynasty the name of Ch‘un Ts‘ew was given 
to a species of Work having little affinity with that of Confucius. 
We have the Ch'un Ts‘ew of Leu Puh-wei, the chief minister of Ts‘in, 
Luh Kea’s Ch‘un Ts‘cw of Ts'oo and Han,t and many others, which 
were never held in great repute. In the after Han dynasty, how- 

2 Sw the Analects, VII. xs.w. 3 See a review of uiv 1st volume, in Ihe Edinburgh Review, 
April, 1869. 

1 g J|£, g ^ ^ H ^ Pw C1,aou Yih '‘’ fir9t chapter 

on the Ch‘un T»‘ew, whore he give® the names of a score of these Works. 
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ever, there was composed the ‘Chronicles of Han,’ 2 on the plan of 
the Ch‘un Ts‘ew. Histories of this kind received in the Sung 
dynasty the name of ‘General Mirrors,’ 3 and ‘General Mirrors, with 
Summary and Details,’ 3 the summary corresponding to the text of 
the Ch‘un Ts'ew, and the details to the Chuen. Down to the 
present dynasty Works have been composed with names having 
more or less affinity to those; and in reading them the student has 
to be on the watch and determine for himself how far the details 
bear out the statement of the summary. Such Works as the ‘Digest 
of the History of the Successive Dynasties’ 4 are more after the plan 
of the text of the Ch‘un Ts'ew, but they become increasingly com¬ 
plex and difficult of execution with the lapse of time and the 
iucreasing extent of the empire. 

But the influence of the Ch‘un Ts'ew on the literature of China 
is of little importance excepting as that influence has aided its 
moulding power on the government and character of the people; 
and in this respect it appears to me to have been very injurious. 
The three defects of Confucius which have left their impress so 
clearly on his Work have been painfully conspicuous in the history 
of the country and the people down to the present day. The 
teachings of Mencius, bringing into prominence the lessons of the 
Shoo and the She concerning the different awards of Providence, 
according as a government cherished or neglected the welfare of the 
people, have modified the extreme reverence for authority which 
was so remarkable in Confucius; but there remain altogether un¬ 
mitigated the want of reverence for truth, and the shrinking from 
looking fairly at the realities of their condition and relations. And 
these are the great evils under which China is suffering at the 
present day. During the past forty years her position with regard to 
the more advanced nations of the world has been entirely changed. 
She has entered into treaties with them upon equal terms; but I do 
not think her ministers and people have yet looked this truth fairly 
in the face, so as to realize the fact that China is only one of many 
independent nations in the world, and that the ‘ beneath the sky,’ 
over which her emperor has rule, is not all beneath the sky, but only 
a certain portion of it which is defined on the earth’s surface and 


2 Wk com P osed b J ^ at the command of the emperor Heen (J#Jj 3 £ , 
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can be pointed out upon the map. But if they will not admit this, 
and strictly keep good faith according to the treaties which they have 
accepted, the result will be for them calamities greater than any that 
have yet befallen the empire. Their lot has fallen in critical times, 
when the books of Confucius are a very insufficient and unsafe guide 
for them. If my study of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew help towards convincing 
them of this, and leading them to look away from him to another 
Teacher, a great aim of my life will have been gained. 
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The first year of duke Yin, par. 1. 

It was the [duke’s] first year, the spring, the king’s first month. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:— 

‘What is meant by ? The first 

year of the ruler. 

What is meant by ^|* ( spring) ? The 
first season of the year. 

What is meant by (the king)? 
It means king Wim. 

Why does [the text] first give “ king,” 
and then “first month ?” [To show that] 
it was the king’s first month. 

Why does it [so] mention the king’s 
first month ? 


To magnify the anion of the kingdom 
[under the dynasty of Chow]. 

Why is it not said that the duke came 
to the [vacant] seat ? To give full ex¬ 
pression to the duke’s mind. 

In what way does it give full expres¬ 
sion to the duke’s mind? The duke 
intended to bring the State to order, and 
then restore it to Hwan. 

What is meant by restoring it to 
Hwan? 

Hwan was younger, but nobler [than 
the duke by birth]; Yin was grown up, 
but lower [than Hwan by birth]. The dif¬ 
ference between them in these respects, 
however, was small, and the people of the 
Statedid not know [their father's intention 
about the succession]. Yin being grown 
up and a man of worth, the great officers 
insisted on his being made marquis. If 
he had refused to be made so, ho did 
not know for certain that Hwan would 
be raised to the dignity; and supposing 
that he were raised to it, he was afraid 
that the great officers might not give 
their assistance to so young a ruler. 
Therefore the whole transaction of Yin’s 
elevation was with a view [in his mind] 
to the elevation of Hwan. 

But since Yin was grown up and a 
man of worth, why was it not proper 
that he should be made marquis? 

Among the sons of the wife proper, 
the succession devolved on the eldest, and 
not on the worthiest and ablest. Among 
a ruler’s sons by other ladies of his 
harem, the succession devolved on the 
noblest, and not on the eldest. 

In what respect was Hwan nobler [in 
rank] than Yin? 

His mother was of hig-her position 
[than Yin’s mother]. 

Though the mother was nobler, why 
should the sou be [also] nobler? A son 
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The Chuen of Kuh-leang says:—‘Al¬ 
though there was nothing to be recorded 
[under the first month], it was necessary 
to specify it;—its being the commence¬ 
ment [of the rule] required this attention 
to be paid to it. 

Why is it not said that the duke came 
to the [vacant] seat ? To give full ex¬ 
pression to the duke’s mind. 

In what way does this give full expres¬ 
sion to the duke’s mind ? It tells that 
Yin did not himself care to be duke. 

What is meant by saying that he did 
not himself care to be dnke ? That he 
intended to resign the marquisate to 
Hwan. 

Was it correct in him [to wish] to 
resign it to Hwan ? 

It was not correct. 

The Ch‘un Ts’ew gives full expression 
to men’s excellent qualities, but does not 
do so to their evil;—why should it give 
such expression to [the intention of] Yin 
which was not correct ? 

With a view to show detestation of 
Hwan. 

How does that detestation of Hwan 
appear ? 

Yin intended to resign in his favour, 
and yet Hwan murdered him;—showing 
Hwan’s wickedness. Hwan murdered 
him, and yet Yin would have resigned in 
his favour;—showing Yin’s goodness. 

If Yin was thus good, why do you say 
that he was not correct ? 

In the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, what is righteous 
is held to be noble, and not what is 
[merely] kind. It would lead forward in 
the [straight] path, and not in the crook¬ 
ed. A filial son tries to display the ex¬ 
cellent qualities of his father, and not the 
evil ones. The father was not correct, 
but perverse, in seeking to give the State 
to Hwan. Notwithstanding, he over¬ 
came this perversity of mind, and the 
State was given [at last] to Yin; but Yin 
had fathomed the purpose of their father, 
and thereon would have given the State 
to Hwan;—carrying out their father’s 
wickedness. That there should be elder 
brother and younger brother is in the 
order of Heaven. A man receives his 
sonship from his father; and a feudal 
prince receives his rank front the king. 
To disannul the order of Heaven, and 
forget his ruler and father in order to do 
a small kindness, is what is called walk¬ 
ing in a small path. Looking at Yin, we 
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may gay that ho could make light of a 
State of a thousand chariots, but could 
not tread the way that is right.' 


was held to share in the nobility of his 
mother; and a mother shared in the 
[subsequent] nobility of her son.’ 
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The eleventh year of duke Hwan, par. 4. 
The people of Sung seized Chae Chung of ChHng. 
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The Chuen of Knh-leang says:—- 
* [people] here means the duke of 
Snng. 

Why is he designated (the people, 
or one of the people)? 

To condemn him.’ 


The Chuen of Kung-yang says:— 

‘Who was Chae Chung? 

The chief minister of Ch’ing. 

Why is he not mentioned by his name? 
Because of his worth. 

What worthiness was there in Chae 
Chung? 
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He is to be considered as knowing how 
to act according to circumstances. 

In what way did he know to act accord¬ 
ing to circumstances ? 

Anciently the capital of Ch‘ing was in 
Lew. A former earl of Ch‘ing was on 
friendly terms with the duke of Kwei; 
and haring an intrigue with his wife, he 
took the capital of Kwei, transferred that 
of Ch*ing to it, and left Lew to become 
a wilderness. After the death of duke 
Chwang, Chae Chung was going to inspect 
the state of Lew; and as his road lay 
through Sung, the people of that State 
seised him, and said, “Drive out Hwuh 
(Chwang’s eldest son, who was now earl 
of Ch*ing) for us, and raise Tub (Hwuh’s 
brother) to the earldom.” 

If Chae Chung did not do as they re¬ 
quired, his ruler must die, and the State 
perish. If he did as they required, his 
ruler would exchange death for life, and 
the State be preserved instead of perish¬ 
ing. Then by and by, [by his gradual 
management], Tuh might be sent forth 
as before, and Hwuh might return as 
before. If these things could not be 
secured, he would have to suffer [under 
the imputation of evil conduct], but yet 
there would be the State of Ch'ing. 
When the ancients acted according to 
the exigency of circumstances, they acted 
in the way in which Chae Chung now 
did. 

What is meant by acting according to 
the exigency of circumstances? 

It is acting contrary to the ordinary 
course of what is right, yet so that good 
shall result. Such a course is not to be 
adopted apart from the imminent danger 
of death or ruin. There is a way to re¬ 
gulate the pursuing of it. A man may 
adopt it when the censure and loss will 
fall on himself, but not to tho injury of 
another. A superior man will not slay 
another to Save himself] nor ruin another 
to preserve himself’ 
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The fifteenth year, par. 1. 

In spring, in the second month, the king [by] Heaven’s [grace] 
sent Kea Foo to Loo to ask for carriages. 




The Chuen of Kung-yang says:— 
‘Why was this entry made ? 

By way of censure. 

Censure of what? 

The kings did not ask for anything. 
To ask for carriages was contrary to 
propriety. 
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The Chuen of Kuh-leang says:— 

‘ Anciently the feudal princes at the 
[properl times presented to the son of 
Heaven their offering’s of the things 
which they had in their fetates- He 
might thus decline, but he did not de¬ 
mand or ask for, [anything]. To ask lor 
carriages was contrary to propriety; to 
ask for money was still more so. 


The fourth year of duke Chwang , par. 4. 

The marquis of Ke made a grand leaving of las State. 
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The Chuen of Kuh-leang says:— 
‘“Made a grand leaving” is as much 
as to say that [the marquis] did not leave 
a man behind him. It tells us that the 
people did not cease to follow him till all 
were gone in the space of four years. 
The marquis of Ke was a worthy prince, 
and the marquis of Ts‘e extinguished his 
State. The text does not say so. but 
that he made a grand leaving of it, there¬ 
by not allowing [the injurious action of] 
a small man towards a superior man to 
appear 
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The Chuen of Kuug-yaug says:— 

‘What is meant by “made a grand 
leaving ?” 

That [the State] was extinguished. 

Who extinguished it? 

Ts‘e. 

Why does [the text] not say that Ts‘e 
extinguished it ? 

It conceals the fact out of regard to 
duke Seang. The Ch‘un Ts‘ew conceals 
things out of regard to men of worth. 

What worthiness was there in duke 
Seang? 

He was taking vengeance. 

Vengeance for what? 

For the boiling of his remote ancestor 
duke Gae at [the court of] Chow, through 
his being slandered by a marqnis of Ke, 
The action of duke Seang at this time is 
considered as a carrying by him to the 
utmost of his service of his ancestors. 

How so ? 

When he was about to avenge the 
fold] wrong, he consulted the tortoise¬ 
shell, and was told that he would lose 
half his army. [Ho observed], “Though 
I should die myself, the answer should 
not be considered unlucky.” 
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How many generations removed from 
him was the remote ancestor? 

Nine. 

May an injury be avenged after nine 
generations ? 

Yes; even after a hundred. 

May [the Head of] a clan take such 
vengeance ? 

No. 

Why then may [the ruler of] a State 
do it ? 

The ruler and the State are one. The 
disgrace of a former ruler is the same as 
the disgrace of the ruler of to-day. The 
disgrace of the ruler of to-day is the same 
as the disgrace of a former ruler. 

How are the ruler and the State con¬ 
sidered as one? 

The ruler regards the State as his 
body, and one ruler comes after another;— 
hence the ruler and the State form one body. 

But the present [marquis of] Ke had 
been guilty of no offence;—was not this 
[extinction of him] a case of rage? 

No. If there had been in the ancient 
time an intelligent son of Heaven, the 
[then] marquis of Ke would have been 
taken off, and there would have been no 
[more any] marquis of Ke. His not 
having been taken off, and there being 
still a marquis of Ke, was the same as if 
there were no intelligent son of Heaven. 
Anciently the princes had their occasions 
of meeting together, and their inter¬ 
changes of court and complimentary vis¬ 
its, when they made reference in their 
language to their predecessors as furnish¬ 
ing the ground of their intercourse ; but 
nothing of the kind ever took place be¬ 
tween Ts‘e and Ke;—it was incumbent 
on them not to exist together under the 
same sky. Therefore [when Ts‘e] set 
about removing the marquis of Ke, it 
could not but remove [the State of] Ke. 

If there had been [now] an intelligent 
son of Heaven, could duke Seang have 
done what he did ? 

No. 

Why then did he do it? 

When there is in the highest position 
[as it were] no son of Heaven, and below 
him no president of the quarter of the 
kingdom, one can for himself repay his 
long-standing wrongs and obligations of 
a contrary kind.' 
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The second year of duke He , par. 3. 

An army of Yu and an army of Tsin extinguished Hea-yang. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:—-‘Yu 
was a small State; why is it that it is 
here made to take precedence of a great 
one? To make Yu take the lead in the 
wickedness. 

Why is Yu made to take the lead in 
the wickedness? 

Yn received the bribes with which 
those who [were going to] extinguish the 
State [of Kwoh] borrowed a way through 
it, and thus brought on its own ruin. 

How did it receive [those] bribes? 
Dnke Heen [of Tsin] gave audience to 
his great officers, and asked them why it 
was that he had lain all night without 
sleeping. One of them advanced and 
said, “ Was it because you did not feel at 
ease [in your mind]? or was it because 
your [proper] bedfellow was not by your 
side ?” The duke gave no answer, and 
then Seun Seih came forward and Said, 
“Was it because Yn and Kwoh were ap¬ 
pearing to you ?” The duke motioned to 
him to come [more] forward, and then 
went with him into an inner apartment 
to take counsel. “ I wish,” said he, “ to 
attack Kwoh, but Yu will go to its relief, 
and if I attack Yu, Kwoh will succour it; 
—what is to be done ? I wish to consid¬ 
er the case with you.” Seun Seih re¬ 
plied, “ If you will use my counsel, you 
shall take Kwoh to-day, and Yu to¬ 
morrow; why should your lordship be 
troubled?” 

“How is this to be accomplished?” 
asked the duke. “ Please let [me go to 
Yu],” said the other, “ with your team of 
K‘euh horses and your white peih of 
Ch‘uy-keih, and you are sure to get 
[what you want]. It will only be taking 
your valuable [peffe] from your inner 
treasury, and depositing it in an outer 
one, and taking your horses from an in¬ 
ner stable, and tying them up in an outer 
one;—your lordship will lose nothing by 
it.” The duke said, “Yes; but Kung 
Che-k‘e is there. What are we do with 
him?” Seun Seih replied, “Kung Che- 
k‘e is indeed knowing; but the duke of 
Yu is covetous, and fond of valuable 
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The Chuen of Kuh-leang says:—‘ The 
use of the term “ extinguished,” when it 
is not a State that is spoken of, arises 
from the importance of Hea-yang. 

Yu had no army;—why is its army 
mentioned here ? 

Because it took the lead of Tsin [in 
the affair], and it was necessary therefore 
to speak of its army. 

How did it take the lead of Tsin? 

It presided over the extinguishing of 
Hea-yang. Hea-yang was a strong city of 
Yu and Kwoh. If it could be extinguished, 
then both Yu and Kwoh might be dealt 
witb. 

In what way did Yu preside over the 
extinguishing of Hea-yang? 

Dnke Heen of Tsin wanted to invade 
Kwoh, and Seun Seih said to him, “Why 
should not your lordship take your team 
of K‘euh horses, and your peih of Ch‘uy- 
keih, and with them borrow a way 
through Yu?” “ Those are the most pre¬ 
cious things in the State of Tsin,” said 
the duke. “Suppose Yu should receive 
my offerings, and not lend us the passage, 
in what position should we be?” “ But,” 
replied Seun Seih, “this is the way in 
which a small State serves a great one. 
If Yu do not lend us the right of way, it 
will not venture to receive our offerings. 
If it receive our offerings and lend us the 
way, then we shall [merely] be taking 
[the peih] from our own treasury, and 
placing it [for a time] in one outside, and 
taking [the horses] from our own stable, 
and placing them [for a time] in one out¬ 
side.” The duke said, “There is Kung 
Che-k‘e there;—he will be sure to pre¬ 
vent the acceptance of our offerings.” 
“ Kung Che-k‘e,” replied the minister, 
“is an intelligent man, but he is weak; 
and moreover, he has grown up from 
youth near his ruler. Ilis very intelli¬ 
gence will make him speak too briefly; 
his weakness will keep him from remon¬ 
strating vehemently; and his having 
grown up near his ruler will make that 
ruler despise him. Moreover, the attrac¬ 
tive objects will be before the ruler of Yu’s 
senses, and the danger will be hid behind 
another State. The case, indeed, would 
cause anxiety to one whose intelligence 
was above mediocrity, but I imagine that 
the intelligence of the ruler of Yu is 
below mediocrity.” 
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curios;—he is sure not to follow his min- 
ister’s advice. I beg you, considering 
everything, to let me go.” 

He deliberation ended withduke Heen’s 
adopting the proposed course; and when 
the duke of Yu saw the valuable [offer¬ 
ings], he granted what [Tsin] asked. 
Knug Che-k‘e did indeed remonstrate, 
saying, “There are the words of the Re¬ 
cord, ‘When the lips are gone, the teeth 
are cold.’ Yu and Kwoh are the saviours 
of each other. If they do not give mutual 
help, Tsin will to-day take Kwoh, which 
Yu will to-morrow follow to ruin. Do 
not, O ruler, grant what is asked.” The 
duke did not follow his advice, and ended 
by lending a passage [through his State 
to Tsin] to take Kwoh. In the fourth 
year after, Tsin returned, and took Yu. 
The duke of Yu [came], carrying the 
peih and leading the horses, when Seun 
Seih said [to the marquis of Tsin], “What 
do you now think of my plan?” “ It has 
succeeded,” said duke Heen. “The peih 
is still mine; but the teeth of the horses 
are grown longer.” This he said in joke. 

What was Hea-yang? 

A city of Kwoh. 

Why is the name not preceded by the 
name of the State? 

It is dealt with as if had been itself a 
State. 

Why so ? 

Because [the fate] of the ruler of the 
State was bound up with its fate.’ 


On this duke Heen sought [in the ivay 
proposed] for a passage [through Yu] to 
invade Kwoh. Kung Che-k‘e remon¬ 
strated, saying, “The words of the en¬ 
voy of Tsin are humble, but his offerings 
are great;—the matter is sure not ix> be 
advantageous to Yu.” The duke of Yu, 
however, would not listen to him, but re¬ 
ceived the offerings, and granted thu pas¬ 
sage through the State. Kung Che-k‘e 
remonstrated [again], suggesting th it the 
case was like that in the saying about 
the lips being gone anti the teeth bicom- 
ing cold, after which he fled with his 
wife and children to Tt’aou. 

Duke Heen then destroyed Kwoli, and 
in the fifth year [of our duke He] he 
dealt in the same way with Yu. Seun 
Seih then had the horses led forward, 
while he carried the peih in his hanc, and 
said, “ The peih is just as it was, but the 
horses' teeth are grown longer !” 




The sixteenth year , par. 1. 


In spring, in the king’s first month, on Mow-shin, the first 
dav of the moon, there fell stones in Sung, five of them. In the 
same month, six fish-hawks flew backwards, past the capital of Sung. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:— 

‘ How is it that the text first says, 
“there tell,” and then “stones?” 

There fell stones is a record of what was 
heard. There was heard a noise of some¬ 
thing falling. On looking at what had 
fallen, it was seen to be stones. On ex¬ 
am ination it was found there were five of 
the in. 

What is the meaning of “ in the same 
month?” 

That the thing occurred just within 
this month- 

Why is the day not given? 

It was the last day of the moon. 

Why does the text not say so? 

The G'h‘un Ts‘ew does not enter the 
last day of the moon. When anything 
happened on the first day of the moon, 
it was so written; but although anything 
happened on the last day of the moon, 
the day was not given. 

Why does the text say “ six,” and then 
“ fish-hawks?” 

“ Six fish-hawks backwards flew ” is a 
record of what was seen. When they 
looked at the objects, there were six. 
When they examined them, they were 
fish-hawks. When they examined them 
leisurely, they were flying backwards. 

Why is this acconnt given of [these] 
five stones and six fish-hawks? It is the 
record of a strange thing. 

But strange things in other. States are 
not recorded;—why is this given here? 

Becauso [Sung belonged to the de¬ 
scendants] of the kings [of Shaug].’ 
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The Chuen of Kuh-leang says:—‘"Why 
does the text first say “ there fell,” and 
then “stones?” There was the falling, 
and then the stones. 

“In Sung” means within the four 
quarters of that State. The number fol¬ 
lowing after indicates that the stones 
were scattered about. [The language] 
has respect to the hearing of the ears. 

“ In the same month ” says definitely 
that it was not on the same day, but 
[some time] in the month. 

In “six fish-hawks flying backwards, 
past the capital of Sung,” the number is 
put first, indicating that [the birds] were 
collected together. [The language] has 
respect to the seeing of the eyes. 

The master said, “ Stones are things 
without any intelligence, and fish-hawks 
creatures that have a little intelligence. 
The stones, having no intelligence, are 
mentioned along with the day [when 
they fell], and the fish-hawks, having a 
little intelligence, are mentioned along 
with the month [when they appeared]. 
The superior man [even] in regard to 
such things and creatures records nothing 
rashly. His expressions about stones 
and fish-hawks being thus exact, how 
much more will they be so about men! 
If the language had not been as it is 
about the five stones and six fish-hawks, 
the royal way would not have been fully 
exhibited." 

Where the people collect is called “ the 
capital.” ’ 
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The eleventh year of duke Wan, par. 6. 

In winter,' 1 in the tenth month, on ICeah-woo, Shuh-sun Tih-shin 
defeated the Teih in Heen. 
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TheChuen of Kung-yang says:—‘ What 
is meant by “the Tcih ?” 

A gigantic Teih. There were three j 
brothers, one of whom went to Ts‘e, an- | 
other to Loo, and the third to Tsin. The j 
one that went to Ts'e was killed by the : 
king’s son Cli‘ing-foo. The one who came j 
to Loo was [now] killed by Shuh-sun j 
Tih-shin. I do not know anything about i 
the one who went to Tsin. 

Why is the word “ defeated ” used? 

To magnify the affair. 

Why is the day specified ? 

To magnify the affair. 

Why is the place given? 

To magnify the affair. 

Why is the thing recorded? 

As a record of what was strange. 
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The Chuen of Kuh-leang says:—- 

* How is it that we find here “ defeated,” 
and nothing about “ leading a force ? ” 

The language indicates that the defeat 
was only of one man. 

How is “defeated” used with reference 
to one man ? 

Because he [was equal to] a multitude. 

It is recorded that there were three 
gigantic Teih, who, one after another, 
threw the Middle States into confusion, 
and whom tiles and stones could not hurt. 
Shuh-sun Tih-shin was a skilful archer, 
and sent an arrow into the eye [of this 
one]. The giant’s body stretched over 
9 acres. His head was cut off, and put 
into a carriage, when the eye-brows ap¬ 
peared over the cross-bar. In these 
circumstances, why is it not said that he 
was captured? Anciently they did not 
inflict a second wound, nor capture a 
gray-haired enemy. Captured is not used 
here, to conceal the thing out of regard 
to Loo. 

The giant that went to Ts'e was killed 
by the king’s son Ch'ing-foo. Nothing is 
known about the one who went to Tsin.’ 
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The fourteenth year , seventh paragraph. 

The people of Tsin undertook to establish Tseeh-tsze as viscount 
of Choo, but did not [or, were not able to] do so. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:— 
‘ What is meant by (to restore)? It 
means to [make to] enter. 

Why is it said they were not able to 
restore him? 

To magnify that fact. 

Why is it magnified? 

Keih Keueh of Tsin led a force of 800 
chariots of leather, to in-state Tseeh-tsze 
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The Chuen of Kuh-lcang says :—' [The 
leader here] was Keih Keueh ;—why is 
he called A (man)? 

To mako light oi him. 

Why does [the text] make light of 
him? 

He had 800 chariots with their long 
naves, extending over a thousand hi ot 
ground. He passed by Sung, Clfing, 
T'ang, and Seeh, and entered at length 
a State of a thousand chariots, wishing 
to change the ruler whom the people 
had set up. But- when he came beneath 
the wall of its capital, he then knew [the 
error of his enterprise]. How late was 
he in coming to that knowledge! 

“He was not able to in-state.” It is 
not said that be had invaded Choo;—how 
is mention made of his inability? 

That “ was not able ” shows that [suc¬ 
cess] was forbidden by righteousness. 
Tseeh-tszes mother was a daughter of 
Tsin, and K’woh-tseu’s was a daughter 
of Ts‘e. KSvoh-tseu was the proper [suc¬ 
cessor to their father], and Tseeh-tsze 
was not.’ 
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in Choo-low ;—a force surely more than 
sufficient for the purpose. But when he 
[proposed] to in-state him, the people of 
Choo-low said, “ Tseeh-tsze is the son of 
a daughter of Tsin, and K‘woh-tsen of a 
daughter of Ts‘e. Try -them on your 
fingers;—there will be four for Ts‘eeh- 
tsze, and six for K‘woh-tsen. If you will 
compel ns by the power of your great 
State, we do not yet know whether Ts‘e 
or Tsin will take the lead. In rank the 
men are both noble, but K‘woh-tseu is 
the elder.” Keih Keueh said, “ It is not 
that my strength is insufficient to in-state 
him, but in point of right I cannot do so.” 
With this he led his army away, and 
therefore the superior man magnifies his 
not in-stating [Tseeh-tsze]. 

The actor here was Keih Keueh Of 
Tsin;—why is he called A (a man)? 
To condemn him. 

Why is he condemned? 

Not to allow a great officer to take it 
on him to displace or to set up a ruler. 

How does it not allow this? 

The actual [statement] allows it, but 
the style doos not allow it. 

Why does the style not allow it? 

According to the right idea of a great 
officer, he cannot take it on him to dis¬ 
place or appoint a ruler.‘ 
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The eighth year of duke 

On Sin-sze there was a sacrifice 
Suy died at Ch'uy. 
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Seuen, paragraph three. 

in the grand temple, when Chung 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:—‘ Who 
was Chung-suy? 

The Kung-tsze Say. 

Why is be not here styled Kung-tsze. 

By way of censure 

Why is censare expressed? 

Because of his munler of [Win s] son 

Ch‘ih. . . 

But why was not the censure (or, de¬ 
gradation) expressed at the time when he 
committed that murder? 

Because he had [then] been guilty of 
no offence against [duke] Win, and there 
had [since] been no year [in which to 
signify his offence] against [Win s] son. 


The Chuen of Kuh-leang sayB:—‘This 
looks as if he bad first reported the 
execution of his mission and then died. 

He was a Kung-tsze;—why does he 
appear here simply as Chung? 

To treat him as if his relationship [to 
the ducal family] had been distant. 

Why deal with him bo? 

To vitiate the notice of his dying. If 
he had not been so dealt with, that notice 
would not have been vitiated. 

Why then mention his dying at all? 

To convey censure of [duke] faeuen. 

Why to censure [duke] Seuen? 

On hearing of the death of a great 
officer, be should have removed the musi¬ 
cians and finished the business [in whicn 
he was engaged].’ 




The fifteenth year, par. eighth. 

For tile first time a tax was levied from the produce of the acres. 
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The Chuen of Kang.yang says: — 
‘ What is the meaning of ifjfj? 

For the first time. 

What is meant by levying a tax from 

lbs acres? 
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The Chuen of Kuh-leang says. iyj 


means for the first time. Anciently,* 
tenth of the produce was levied by ® 
mutual cultivation of the public no 
and the others were not taxed. To com¬ 
mence levying part of the produce f™°] 
[all] the acres was not right. Anciently 
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Walking over the acres, and levying 
part of the produce. 

Why is an entry made of this first 
levying part of the produce of the acres 
[generally] ? 

To condemn it. 

What was there to condemn in it? 
The introduction of the system of walk¬ 
ing over the acres, and levying part of 
the produce. 

What was there to condemn in the 
introduction of this system? Anciently 
a tithe was taken [for the State] by the 
mutual labour of the people on the pub- 
lie fields. 

Why did they anciently appoint this 
system ? 

The tax of a tenth [thus procured] is 
the justest and most correct for all under 
the sky. If more than this tenth be 
taken, we have great Keeks and little 
Keehs. If less, we have great Mih and 
little Mih. A tithe is the justest and 
most correct for all under the sky. 
When a tithe is the system, the sounds 
of praise [everywhere] arise.’ 


300 paces formed a le, and a square of 
that size was called the nine-squares 
fields, consisting of 900 acres, of which 
the public fields formed one portion. If 
the yield from the private fields was not 
good, the officer of agriculture was 
blamed. If the yield from the public 
fields was not good, the people were 
blamed. [The record of] this first levy¬ 
ing part of the produce from all the acres 
blames the duke for putting away the 
system of the public fields, and walking 
over all the fields to take a tithe of them, 
because he thereby required from the 
people all their strength. Anciently, 
[the people] had their dwellings in the 
public fields; there were their wells and 
cooking places; there they grew their 
onions and scallions.' 


= 8 5 ?. 

The third year of duke Ch'-ing, par. four. 

On Keah-tsze the new temple took tire, when we wailed for it 


three days. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:— 
‘ What was the new temple? 

The temple of duke Seuen. 

4 Why is duke Seuen’s temple called 
the new temple? 
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The Chuen of Kuh-leang says:—‘The 
new temple was the temple of the duke’s 


father. 

To wail for three days was expressive 
of [great] grief, but that grief was ac¬ 
cording to the rules of propriety. 
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[The duke] could not bear to say 
[directly that it was his father’s temple]. 

Why is it said that they wailed for it 
three days? 

It was a rule that, when a temple was 
burned, there should be a wailing for 
three days. 

Why was this entry of the burning of 
the new temple made? 

To record the calamity.’ 


In consequence of the near relationship, 
[the duke] did not dare to call it by his 
father’s honorary title;—thereby show¬ 
ing his respect. 

The language being respectful, and 
the grief great, there is no condemnation 
of duke Ch’ing to be sought here.’ 
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The seventh year of duke Seang , par. ten. 

K £ wan-hwan, earl of Ch‘ing, went to the meeting; but before he 
had seen the [other] princes, on Ping-seuh he died at Ts‘aou. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang savs:— 
' What was Ts'aon? 

A city of Ch’ing. 

When a prince died anywhere within 
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The Chuen of Kuh-leang says:—‘As 
he had not seen the [other] princes, how 
is it said that he went to the meeting? 

To express hilly his purpose. 

According to the rules, princes were 
not named when they were alive;—why 
is he so named here? 

Because of his death. 

If he is named because of his death, why 
is the name placed before the statement 
that he went tc the meeting? 
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his own territories, the place was not 
mentioned;—why is it mentioned here? 

To conceal the fact. 

To conceal what fact? 

His murder. 

Who murdered him? 

His great officers. 

Why does not the text say so? 

The thing is concealed on account of 
the Middle States? 

Why so? 

When the earl of Ch‘ing was about to 
go to the meeting of the States in Wei, 
his great officers remonstrated with him, 
saying, “The Middle States are not 
worth adhering to; you had better join 
with Ts‘oo.’ When the earl objected to 
this counsel, they said, “ If you think 
that the Middle States are righteous, 
they [notwithstanding] invaded us when 
we were mourning [for the last earl]; if 
you say that they are strong, yet they 
are not so strong as Ts‘oo.” With this 
they murdered him. 

Why is he named—“ the earl of Ch‘ing, 
K‘wan-yuen?” 

[To express sorrow] that having been 
wounded, and being on his return [to his 
capital], he died before he reached his 
halting place. 

As he did not see the [other] princes, 
whv is it said that he went to the meet¬ 
ing? 

To express fully his purpose.’ 


To show that he died through going 
to the meeting 

How does it show that he died through 
going to the meeting? 

The ear] of Ch‘ing was going to meet 
[the princes of] the Middle States, and 
his ministers wished him to follow Ts‘oo. 
Not succeeding, they murdered him, and 
he died. 

Why is it not mentioned that he was 
murdered? 

Not to allow it to appear that barbar¬ 
ous people (i. e., the ministers who wished 
to follow the barbarous Ts‘oo) had dealt 
so with a prince of the Middle States. 

The place was outside [the capital]; on 
the day he had not crossed the borders 
[of the State]; the day of his death and 
the time of his burial [are given, as if 
all] had been correct.’ 
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The twenty-fifth year , tenth par. 

In the 12th month, Goh, viscount of Woo, invaded Ts‘oo, and 
died in an attack on one of the gates of Ch'aou. 
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The Cbuen of Kung-yangsays:—‘ What 
is meant by ^ -J-* Ay* r 

That he entered a gate in Ch‘aou and 

died. 

In what war had he entered a gate in 
Ch'aou and died P 

He had entered a gate of Ch‘aou and 
died. 

Why does the viscount of Woo appear 
with his name Yeh? 

[To show that] he was wounded and 
died before he could return to the station 
[of his own troops].’ 


The Chnen of Kuh-leaug says:—‘In 
consequence of being engaged in an in- 
vasion of Ts‘oo, he attacked one of the 
gates of Ch‘aou and died. 

The words “ of (or, at) Ch‘aon ” show 
that that place was outside Ts’oo. By 
attacking the -gates of Ch‘aou, he [would 
be able to] invade Ts‘oo. 

A prince was not named when alive. 
Here the name, properly given to him 
when dead, is taken and placed before his 
invasion of Ts‘oo, to show that it was in 
consequence of that invasion that he died. 

How does it show that it was through 
his invasion of Ts‘oo that he died? 

Anciently, when [the army ot J a great 
State was passing by a small city, the 
rule was that that small city should man 
its walls and ask what was its offence. 
Yeh, the viscount of Woo, in [proceeding 
to] invade Ts‘oo, came to Ch’aou, and 
entered one of its gates, when the gate¬ 
keeper shot him, so that he returned to 
the station [of his troops], wounded by 
an arrow, and died. Although an under¬ 
taking be of a civil nature, there should 
be at the same time military preparation. 
[The entry] condemns Ch’aou for not 
manning its walls and asking what was 
its offence, [and also] condemns the vis¬ 
count of Woo for his careless exposure of 
himself.’ 
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The fourth year of duke Ch'aou , parr. 3 and 4. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, the viscount of Ts‘oo, the 
marquises of Ts'ae and Ch‘in, the baron of Heu, the viscounts of 
Tun, Hoo, and Shin, and the Hwae tribes, invaded Woo. They 
seized K‘ing Fung of Ts‘e, and put him to death. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yaug says:—‘This 
was an invasion of Woo;—how is it that 
the paragraph tells ns of the seizure of 
King Fung of Ts‘e? 

He was taken off in behalf of Ts‘e. 

How was it that he was taken off in 
behalf of Ts‘e? 

K‘ing Fung had run away to Woo, 
and Woo had invested him with Fang- 

In that case why is it not said that 
they invaded Fang? 

Not to allow to the feudal princes the 
right of granting investiture. 

What was the crime of King Fung? 

He had exercised a pressure on the 
ruler of Ts‘e, and thrown that State into 
confusion.’ 
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The Chuen of Kuh-leang says:—‘Here 
they must have entered [the place where 
King Fung was] and slain [him];—why 
does the text not mention that entering? 

King Fung had been invested with 
Chung-le of Woo. 

Why does it not say that they invaded 
Chung-le? 

Not to allow to Woo the right of 
granting investiture. 

Why is “Ts‘e” put before “King 
Fung” like a clan-name? 

[To show that] he was punished in 
behalf of Ts‘e. King Ling sent a man 
to go round the army with him, and pro¬ 
claim, “ Is there anyone like King Fung 
of Ts‘e who murdered his ruler?” King 
Fung said to the man, “ Stop a moment; 
I also have a word to say.” With this 
he cried out, “ Is there anyone, who, like 
the Kung-tsze Wei of Ts‘oo, murdered 
the son of his elder brother, and made 
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himself ruler in his place?” The soldiers 
all laughed and chuckled. 

Kdng Fung had murdered his ruler, 
but that crime is not mentioned here in 
connexion with him, because he was not 
subject to king Ling, and the text would 
not allow to Ts‘oo [the right] to punish 
him. It is a part of the righteousness of 
the Ch‘un Ts'ew to employ the noble to 
regulate the mean, and the worthy to 
regulate the bad, but not to employ the 
disorderly to regulate disorder. Do we 
not have the same sentiment in what 
Confucius said. “ Let a man who himself 
cherishes what is wicked punish another, 
and that other will die without submit¬ 
ting to him?” ’ 


The nineteenth year , parr. 2 and 5. 

In summer, in the fifth month, on Mow-sliin, Che, heir-son of 
Heu, murdered his ruler Mae. In winter, there was the burial of 
duke Taou of Heu. 
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TheChuen of Kung-yang says:—‘How 
do we hare the burial recorded here, 
while the ruffian [.murderer] was not yet 
punished? The thing did not amount to 
a murder. 

How did it not amount to a murder? 

Che gave [his father] medicine, and 
the medicine killed him. 

In these circumstances why does the 
text say that Che murdered him? 

To censure Che for not fully discharg¬ 
ing the duty of a son. 

How does it censure his failure in that? 

Yoh-ching Tsze-ch'un, when watching 
his sick [father], would give him an 
additional dish of rice, [and watch] 
eagerly whether it made him better; or 
he would give him a dish less, and watch 
the result eagerly. He would put on 
him a garment more, or a garment less, 
than usual, in the same way. Che gave 
the medicine, and the medicine killed 
[his father], and therefore the superior 
man oharged him with murdering him. 

In the [former] entry that ‘ Che, heir- 
son of Heu, murdered his ruler Mae,” the 
superior man allows the charge against 
Che; in the [second] entry about the 
burial of duke Taou, he pardons Che. 
He pardons Che, that is, he withdraws 
the charge against him.’ 


n 

m 

The Chuen of Kuh-leang says:—‘The 
mention of the day along with the mur¬ 
der shows that the death was a natural 
one. As it was so. Che did not mnrder 
[his father]. Though he did not mnrder 
I him, it is said that he did;—to reprove 
Che. Che said, “ I am the same as a 
murderer, and will not stand in my 
father’s place.” On this he resigned the 
State to his brother Hwuy, wept and 
wailed, and lived on congee, without 
taking a grain of rice, till in less than a 
year he died. The superior man here 
reproves him according as he reproved 
himself 

The specification of the day of the 
death and of the season of the burial 
does not allow Che to lie under the 
charge of murdering his father. 

When a son is born, if he escape not 
death from fire or water, it is the crime 
of his mother; if he have grown up to a 
boy with two tufts of hair, and do not 
go to a teacher, it is the crime of his 
father; if he go to a teacher, and his 
studies are desultory, and his mind do 
not become intelligent, it is the crime of 
himself; if he become intelligent, and the 
; fame of his name be not heard of, it is 
} the crime of his friends; if the fame of his 
name be heard of, and the officers do not 
bring him into notice, it is the crime of 
! the officers; if the officers bring him to 
i notice, and the king do not employ 
i him, it is the fault of the king. The 
i heir-son of Heu did not know [bis duty] 

! to taste the medicine [for the ruler], and 
' that ruler was involved [in the conse- 
. quences of his ignorance]. 
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The first year of duke Ting , parr. 1,2.. 


In the [duke’s] first year, in spring, the king’s.In summer, in 

the sixth month, on Mow-shin, the duke came to the vacant seat. 
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The Cliuen of Kung-yang says:—‘How 
is it that Ting has no tirst month [in his 
first year]? 

[The mention of] the first month is to 
adjust the [ruler’s] coming to the [vacaDt] 
seat; and Ting’s having no first month is 
because his coming to the [vacant] seat 
was later. 

How was it later? 

[The coffin of] duke Cli‘aou was [still] 
outside [the State], and whether it would 
be allowed to enter or not was not yet 
known. 

How was it not yet known? 

It depended on the Head of the Ke 
family. 

In [the records about] Ting and Gae 
there are many obscure expressions. If 
they—the rulers—had read the text and 
inquired about its explanation, they would 
not have known whether they were 
charged with crime or not. 

As it was on Kwei-hae that duke 
[Ch‘aou’s] coffin came from Kan-how, 
how w;as it that it was Mow-shin before 
[Ting] ascended the [vacant] seat? 

When the coffin had been placed right 
between the two pillars, then he ascended 
the [vacant] seat. My master Shin-tsze 
said, * When the funeral rites of the 
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[former] ruler had been settled in the 
State, then [the new ruler] took the 
[vacant] seat. 

The day of taking that seat should not 
be given;—how is it given here? 

It is a record of what took place in 
Loo itself.’ 


The Chuen of Kuh-leang says:—‘ The 
text does not mention the first month, 
becanse Ting had no first montn [in his 
first year]. 

Why had Ting no first month? 

Because duke Chaou’s death was not a 
proper death, and Ting’s commencement 
of his rule was not a proper commence¬ 
ment. As Chaou’s was not a proper 
death, Ting could not have a proper 
beginning. It is not said [here] that he 
came to the [vacant] seat, because 
[Chaou’s] coffin was outside the State. 

The coffin was now placed in state, 
and so he took the [vacant] seat. 
Ting’s having no first year shows that 
there was something which prevented 
him from having it. But the reason of 
its not being said that he came to the 
vacant seat when the year [in which 
duke Ch‘aou died] was expired, was that 
[the coffin] of the former duke was [still 
outside]. The notice of coming to the 
[vacant] seat was the regular way of 
declaring that the State was passed from 
one ruler to another. If the former did 
not die a proper death, the latter] could 
not have a proper beginning; and vice 
versa. The notice that duke [Ting] camo 
to the [vacant] seat on Mow-shin, is an 
instance of the care observed [in such a 
matter];—it was necessary that Ting’s 
accession should be thus definitely marked. 

How is the day of the duke’s accession 
given? 

[To show that] it was on the day 
Mow-shin. 

It was on Kwei-hae that duke 
[Ch'aou’s] coffin came from Kan-how;— 
how was it not till Mow-sbin that [Ting] 
took the [vacant] seat? 

The proper ceremonies in the State 
must be gone through for the [former] 
ruler, before that could be done. Shin- 
tsze said, “ When the coffin was placed 
right between the two pillars, his succes¬ 
sor took the [vacant] seat." 

The great affairs within a State were 
mentioned with the day. The taking 
the [vacant] seat was a great affair for 
the ruler;—why is it [generally] given 
without the day? 

It was made to commence with the 
year, and not regulated by the day. 

Why then is the day given here? 

To give emphasis to it. 

In what way does it give emphasis to 
it? 

To have taken the [vacant] seat when 
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! the year was expired, would have been 
! hazardous; and besides there was a point 
j of righteousness in the case. Before the 
j coffin [of his predecessor.! was set in 6tate, 

I a prince would not dare to show himself 
; as ruler to the ministers, even though he 
had the charge, of the son of Heaven. 
There might be a death equally in Chow 
and in Loo. From Chow a message of 
Condolence would be sent, but not from 
Loo. In Chow they would say, " He was 
our subject; we may send to condole [on 
his death].” In Loo they would say, 
“ He was our ruler. Was like our father. 
We cannot send a great officer [to offer 
our condolences].’' In this way from 
Chow they sent to condole, but not from 
Loo, for the time was not long removed 
from ChSng and K'ang. The king was 
the most honourable; yet [the new ruler 
of Loo] would not dare to leave his 
father’s coffin, and go to Chow on a visit of 
condolence; how much less would he show 
himself as ruler to the ministers, before 
the coffin was placed in State! 
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The sixth year of duke Gae , parr. 7, 8. 


Yang-s&ng of Ts‘e entered [the capital of] that State. Ch'in 
K‘eih of Ts‘e murdered his ruler T‘oo. 
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The Chuen of Kung-yang says:— 
‘ Murderers and setters up [of new rulers] 
are not mentioned as high ministers (i.e., 
with clan-name and name following the 
name of the State);—how is such a notice 
given here? 

Because of [Chin K‘eih’s] deceit- 
How did he show his deceit? 

Duke King said to him, “ I wish to 
make Shay ( i.q . Tso's T‘ooJ my successor; 
what do you say to it?” He replied, 
“ Whomsoever you would be pleased to see 
as ruler, and wish to appoint as your 
successor, I will support him; and whom¬ 
soever you do not wish so to appoint, I 
will not support. If your lordship wish 
to appiont Shay, I beg to be allowed to 
support him.” Yang-sing said to Chin 
K'eih. •' I have heard that yon will not 
be willing to raise me to the marquisate.” 
The minister said, “ In a State of a thous¬ 
and chariots, if you wish to set aside the 
proper heir and appoint one who is not 
so, you must kill the proper heir. My 
not supporting you is the way I take to 
preserve your life. Fly. ” And hereupon 
he gave Yang-snng a seal-token of jade, 
with which he fled. 

When duke King died, and Shay had 
been made marquis, Chin K'eih had 
Yaug-sang brought back, and kept him 
in his house. When the mourning for 
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The Chuen of Kuh-leang says:—‘It 
was Yang-sang who entered [Ts‘e], and 
murdered his ruler;—how is it that Ch‘in 
K'eih is represented as taking the lead in 
the deed? 

Not to allow Yang-s5ng to be ruler 

I over T'oo. 

Why does [the text] not allow Yang- 
siing to be ruler over T'oo? 

Yang-sAng was the proper heir [of 
Ts‘e], and T'oo was not 

If T'oo were not the proper heir, why 
is he called the ruler? 

Although he was not the proper heir, 
he had received the appointment [from 
his father]. 

“ Entered ” denotes that the enterer is 
not received. Since T'oo waB not the 
proper heir, why use that style? 

As he had received the appointment, 
that style might be employed. 

Why is the name of the State used as 
if it were Yang-sang’s clan-name? 

He took the State from T'oo. 
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duke King was over, and ali the great 
officers were at court, Ch‘in Keih said, 
“ My mother is celebrating a sacrifice with 
fish and beans; I wish you all to come 
and renovate me at it.” All accepted the 
invitation, and when they were come to 
his house, and sitten down, he said “ I have 
some buffcoats which I have made; allow 
me to show them to you.” To this they 
assented, and he then made some stout 
fellows bring a large sack into the open 
court. The sight of this frightened the 
officers, and made them change colour; 
and when the sack was opened, who 
should come forth from it but the Kung- 
tsze Yang-sing? “This,” said Chin 
K‘ein, “ is our ruler.” The officers could 
not help themselves, but one after another 
twice did obeisance with their faces to 
the north, and accepted [Yang-sing] as 
their ruler; and from this he went and 
murdered Shay.’ 
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The thirteenth year, paragraph 3. 


The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Tsin and the 
viscount of Woo at Hwang-ch'e. 
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The Cimen of Kung-yang says:—‘Why 
is [the lord of] Woo stjled yiscoant? 

Because Woo took the direction of the 
meeting. 

If Woo took the direction of the meet¬ 
ing, why does [the text] first mention the 
marquis of Tsin? 

Not to allow a barbarous [State] to 
take the direction of the Middle States. 

What is the force of before the 
viscount of Woo? 

It serves to point out the meeting as 
one of two presiding chiefs. 

As [the text] does not allow a barbar¬ 
ous [State] to take the direction of the 
Middle States, why does it represent the 
meeting as one of two presiding chiefs? 

Because of the weight of Woo. 

How had Woo so much weight? Woo 
being there, the [other] princes of the 
kingdom would not dare not to come. 
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The Chuen of Kuh-leang says:—‘ Is not 
the viscount of Woo advanced at this 
meeting in Hwang-ch‘e? Here it is that 
he is [styled] viscount. 

Woo was a barbarian State, where 
they cut their hair short and tattooed 
their bodies. [Its ruler now] wished, by 
means of the ceremonies of Loo and the 
power of Tsin, to bring about the wearing 
of both cap and garment He contri¬ 
buted [also] of the products of the State 
to do honour to the king approved by 
Heaven. Woo is here advanced. 

Woo was the greatest State of the 
east. Again and again it had brought 
the small States to meet the feudal 
princes, and to unite with the Middle 
States. Since Woo could do this, was it 
not loyal ? Woo is here advanced. King 
is the most honourable title, and viscount 
is comparatively mean. [The ruler of 
Woo, however,] declined the honourable 
title, and was content with the mean one, 
to meet with the other princes and do 
honour to the king approved by Heaven. 
Foo-ch‘ae, king of Woo, used to say, 
“ Bring me a good cap.” Confucius said, 
“ Great was Foo-cb‘ae!” Foo-ch‘ae could 
not have told you about the caps [of dif¬ 
ferent ranks] but he wished for a cap. 


APPENDIX II. 

A LETTER QUESTIONING THE CONFUCIAN AUTHORSHIP 
OF THE CH'UN TS‘EW BY YUEN ME I OF THE PRESENT DYNASTY. 


I have found the following letter in a large collection of the letters 
of the writer, published first, with glosses, in 1859 by Hoo Kwang- 
tow ■4'), a great admirer of them, under the title of a± yj> 

^ Ul W R Kfl The writer > Yuen Mei dt $£)» st y led Tsze ‘ t9 ‘ ae 

(-f- -%) and Keen-chae (fgj 0), was a member of the Han-lin college, 
and died in 1797, at the age of 82. The letter was written in reply 
to Yeh Shoo-shan HUl). als0 a member of the Han lin 
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‘I have received your “Recondite Meanings of the Ch‘nn Ts‘ew,” in which your 
exquisite knowledge is everywhere apparent. While availing yourself of [the Works 
of] Tan Tsoo and Chaou Khvang, you have far excelled them, and that of Hoo Gan- 
ting is not worthy to be spoken of [in comparison with yours]. But in my poor view 
I always feel that the Ch‘un Ts‘ew was certainly not made by Confucius. 

‘Confucius spoke of himself as “a transmitter and not a maker (Ana. VII. i.).” 
To make the Ch‘un Ts‘ew was the business of the historiographers, Confucius was 
not a historiographer, and [he said that] “ he who is not in a particular office has 
nothing to do with plans for the administration of its duties (Ana. VIII. xiv.);*’— 
how should he have usurped the power of the historiographers, and in an unseemly 
way made [this Work] for them? 

‘ In the words, “ It is [the Ch : un Ts‘ew] which will make men know me, and 
make men condemn me (Mencius, III. Pt. ii. IX. 8),” he appears to take the posi¬ 
tion of an unsceptred king; but not only would the master not have been willing to 
do this, but the ruler and ministers and historiographers of Loo would not havo 
borne it. 

‘It is said that “Confucius wrote what he wrote and retrenched what he re¬ 
trenched, so that neither Yew nor Hea were able to improve a single character (See 
the quotation from Sze-ma Ts'een, on p. 14;.” Now the stylus of Confucius ceased 
its labours when the lin was taken, but the Ch‘un TsSiw is continued after that. 
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•which happened in [the spring of] Gae's 14th year, and only ends with the 
record of Confucius’ death in the loth year;—whose stylus have we during those 
three years, and by whom was this portion of the work improved? It is clear that, 
as Loo had its historiographers, the preservation or the loss of the Ch’un Ts’ew had 
no connexion with Confucius. 

* Of all the books [abont Confucius] there is none so trustworthy as the Analects. 
They tell us that the subjects which he taught were the Odes, the Shoo, and the 
maintenance of the rules of Propriety (Ana. VIL xvii.), and how, stimulating him¬ 
self he said, that, [if his life were prolonged], he would give fifty years to the study 
of the Yih; but there i 3 not half a character in them abont the Ch'uu Ts’ew. 

‘ When Han Seuen-tsze was on a complimentary visit to Loo (See above, p. 8), he 
saw the Yih with its diagrams and the Ch‘un Ts’ew of Loo. In the “Narratives of 
the States,” under the State of Ts’oo, we find Shin Shuh-she, the tutor of the 
eldest son of king Chwang, teaching him the Ch’un Ts’ew (Ib.J, an( t under the State 
of Tsin we have Yang-sheh Heih celebrated for his acquaintance with the Ch’un 
Ts’ew (lb.). Thus before Confucius, the States of the four quarters of the kingdom 
had long had their Ch’un Ts’ew. Perhaps when Confucius returned from Wei to 
Loo, in his leisure from his correcting labours on the Ya and the Sung (Ana. IX. 
xiv.), he happened to read the Ch’uu Ts’ew, and made some slight improvements in 
it, so that we find Kung and Kuh quoting from what they call “ the unrevised 
Ch’un Ts’ew.” On this we cannot speak positively; but certainly there was no such 
thing as the making of the Ch’un Ts’ew. What is still more ridiculous, Loo T’ung 
laid the three commentaries up high on his shelves, and would only lcok at the 
text to search out the beginning and end [of the things referred to]. But [if we 
adopt that plan], we have the entry that “ the king [by] Heaven’s [grace] held a 
court of inspection in Ho-yang (V. xxviii. 16),” which is to the effect that king Seang 
of Chow held a court of inspection, without any cause, at a spot so far—a thousand 
le—[from his capital]. Then again, dukes Yin and Hwan were both murdered, and 
the text simply says that they died. In this way the upright stylus of the sage turns 
out not to be equal to that of Tung Hoo of Tsin, or to Ts’e’s historiographer of the 
South. What is there [in the Ch’un Ts’ew] to serve as a warning to make rebellions 
ministers and villainous sons afraid?’ 


Having arrived at iny own conclusions about the Ch‘un Ts’ew 
before I met with Yuen Mei’s letter, I was astonished and gratified 
to find such a general agreement between his views and mine. He 
puts on one side with remarkable boldness the testimony of Mencius, 
on which I have dwelt in the first section as presenting the 
greatest difficulty in the way of our accepting the Ch'un Ts’ew as 
the work of the sage. He would fain deny, as I have said I should 
be glad to do, that Confucius had anything to do with compiling 
the chronicle; but the evidence is too strong on the opposite side, 
and his supposition, that Confucius, without any great purpose, 
made some slight improvements in the Ch’un Ts’ew ot Loo towards 
the end of his life, does not satisfy the exigencies of the case. He 
has the same opinion that 1 have of the serious detects ot the Work. 
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and on that account he would deny any authorship of Confucius in 
connexion with it; while I have ventured to reason on those defects 
as symptomatic of defects in the character of the compiler. 

While not scrupling to brush away traditions with a bold band, 
Yuen yet mentions one which served his purpose,—that Confucius 
ceased his labours on the Ch‘un Ts‘ew when the lin was taken in the 
14th year of duke Gae. Some say that it was the appearance of 
the lin which induced Confucius to set about the compilation of 
the classic as a lasting memorial of himself. Others say that the 
appearance of the lin was to signalize the conclusion of the sage’s 
Work, but how long he had been engaged upon it previously they 
do not pretend to say. jSTothing really is known upon the subject; 
and the silence of the Analects in regard to it, to which Yuen calls 
attention, is really note-worthy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE CH‘UN TS‘EW:— 

WITH TABLES OF SOLAS ECLIPSES; OF THE TEARS AND I.CNAB MONTHS OF THE WHOLE 
PERIOD ; AND OF THE KINGS, AND THE PRINCES OF THE PRINCIPAL FIEFS, 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT TO THE CLOSE OF THE CHOW DYNASTY. 


SECTION I. 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE TEXT. 

1. I have observed on p. 10 that natural phaenomena, supposed 
to affect the general well-being of the State, formed one class of the 
things recorded in the Ch‘un Ts‘ew. Of this nature were eclipses 
of the sun, included by Maou K‘e-ling, in the note on pp. 11, 12, 
among the “ calamities and ominous occurrences,” that are the 18th 
of the divisions "under which he arranges all the subjects of these 
Chronicles. It must not be supposed that these eclipses were re¬ 
corded with a view to the accumulation of astronomical facts for 
any scientific purpose;—the whole doctrine of the ancient Chinese 
concerning them was that given in the 9 th ode of Book IV., Part II. 
of the She, made on occasion of an eclipse before the Ch'un Ts‘ew 
period, and which gives us the first certain date in ancient Chinese 

“ The sun was eclipsed, 

A thing of very evil omen. 

For the moon to be eclipsed 
Is but an ordinary matter; 

Now that the sun has been eclipsed,— 

How bad it is!” 

But whatever was the motive for recording the eclipses, they are 

The eclipses recorded in the Ch‘un> of the Utm0St Value for determining the 
Ts*ew determine its chronology. j chronology of the time comprised in our 

Classic. It contains altogether the entries of thirty-six eclipses, the 
table of which given by Mr. Chalmers at the conclusion of his article 
on the “ Astronony of the ancient Chinese,” in the prolegomena to 
my third volume, with his own calculation of the times of their 
occurrence, I reproduce here with some slight variations. 
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SOLAR ECLIPSES RECORDED IN THE CHUN TS‘EW. 


BY CALCULATION. 


Year. 

Month Sr day. 

New style. 

Chinese Moon. 

Day of Cycle. 

—719 

February. 

.14 

1IL 

6 

Visible at sunrise. 

—708 

July. 

. 8 

VIII. 

29 

Total about 3h. p.m. 

—694 

October. 


XI. 

7 

Visible—Afternoon. 

—676 

April. 


V. 

49 

Sunset. 

—668 

May. 

.18 

VI. 

8 

Morning. 

—667 

November.... 

. 3 

XII. 

60 

Morning. 

—663 

August. 

21 

IX. 

7 

Afternoon. 

—664 

August. 

.ii 

IX. 

45 

Afternoon. 

—647 

March. 

.29 

V. 

7 

Afternoon. 

—644 

January. 

.28 

III. 

21 

Not visible. 

—625 

January. 


III. 

60 

Visible at Noon. 

—611 

April. 

.20 

V. 

38 

Sunrise. 

—600 

September... 

.12 

X. 

1 

Total 3h. 30m. p.m. 

—598 

February. 


IV. 

53 

Visible at Sunrise. 

—591 

October. 


XI. 

8 

Not visible. 

-674 

May. 


VI. 

3 

Visible at Noon. 

-573 

October. 


XI. 

54 

Morning. 

—558 

January. 


II. 

32 

Noon. 

-557 

May. 

.23 

VI. IntercaL 

54 

Scarcely visible at Sunrise. 

—552 

August. 


X. 

53 

Noon. 

—551 

August. 


IX. 

47 

Noon. 

—551 

September... 


X. 


No Eclipse. 

— 550 

December.... 


II. 

10 

Visible at Sunrise. 

—548 

June. 

.12 

VII. 

1 

Total about lh. 15m p.m. 

—548 

July. 


VIII. 


No Eclipse 

-545 

October. 

. 7 

XI. 

12 

Visible in the Morning. 

—534 

March. 


IV. 

41 

Forenoon. 

—526 

April. 

.10 

•V. 

54 

Forenoon. 

—524 

August. 


IX. 

10 

Afternoon. 

—520 

June. 


VII. 

19 

Forenoon. 

—519 

November... 


XII. 

10 

Afternoon. 

-517 

April 

....I 

V. 

32 

Sunrise. 

—510 

November... 

. 7 

xir. 

48 

Forenoon. 

—504 


.10 

HI. 

48 

Noon. 

—497 

September ... 


X. 

3 

Forenoon. 

—494 

Julv. 


VIII. 

17 

Forenoon. 


—480 
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2. In the table in the prolegomena to vol. III. Mr. Chalmers has 
referred these eclipses in the Ch‘un Tsew to the emperors, or kings 
rather, of Chow in whose reigns they occurred; as we have to do 
here only with the period of the Ch‘uo Ts‘ew, I have substituted for 
the titles of the kings those of the marquises of Loo, in connexion 
with whom the eclipses are mentioned in the text of the Classic. At 
his request also I have given the years in his calculation as—719,— 
708 &c., instead of b.c. 719, 708, &c., as being in accordance 
witfi the usage of astronomers. 1 His calculation of the month and 
day, according to new style, remains unchanged, because it makes 
the comparison of the Chinese moons with our own, in relation to 
the solstices, plainer and easier for general readers. I have also 
introduced a 37th eclipse, which is recorded, in the brief supplement 
to the Classic, in the 4th paragraph after the text proper terminates. 

Comparing now the times of the 36 eclipses as recorded and 

Results of the comparison of the! calculated, it will be seen, jirst y that two 
eclipses as recorded and calculated.| Q f tb fcm are entirely erroneous, and could 

not have taken place at all. Two eclipses are given as having occurred 
in the 21st and 24th years of duke Seang, corresponding to—551 
and—548, on successive months;—a thing physically impossible. 
On p. 491 of this volume I have given the remark of a scholar of 
the T‘ang dynasty that such a thing perhapsdid occur in ancient times! 
No reasonable account of the twice repeated error has ever been 
given. Possibly two eclipses did occur some time during the Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew period on the months and days mentioned, but in other years; 
and the tablets of them got misplaced, and appear where they now do. 
In the mean time the records must be regarded as entirely erroneous. 8 

1 Mr. Chalmers ba* sent me the following extract of a letter from Professor Airy—now Sir. G.B. 
Airy—the Astronomer Royal, with whom he corresponded through a friend some years ago on the 
subject of these ancient Chinese eclipses:—‘ The year [of the eclipae in the Slie-kingy may be 
expressed in either of these forms:— 

—775 fqr Astronomical purposes; 

B.C. 776 for Chronological purposes.’ 

2 The three early commentaries do not touch on this error. Their writers, no doubt, were not 
aware that there was any error. In the note appended to the article on ‘The Antiquity of the 
Chinese proved by Mouinents,’in the 2d volume of the ' Meinoires concernant les Chinois,’ the 
texts of these eclipses are given and translated without any intimation of their being wrong. In 
the article, however, p. 98, the writer says on the eclipses in the Ch'nn Ts‘ew:—“Si, dans la 
multitude, il s’en trouve quelques-unes (comme il s’en trouve en effet), qui n’ aient pu avoir eu 
lieu, disons alors que, comme la coutume a toujours ete que les Calculateurs Assent part du 
results; de leurs Calculs, plusieurs jours avant oil devant arriver I’eclvpae, afin qu’on disposat tout 
pour les cere'monies qui sepratiquoient dansces sortes d’occasions, ilest arrive que les Astronomea, 
faute de bonnes Tables, ayant predit tine fausse eclipse, dont l’anuonce a ete livree aus Historio- 
graphes, ceux-ci en oni tenu registre de la nieme rnaniere que si elle avoit ete' vraie; suit qu’ils la 
crussent telle, parce qu’ un ciel obscur et charge' de nuages avoit empeche d'observer; soil que, 
par negligence, ou par un simple oubli, ils eussent manque a la rayer du catalogue des evene- 
mens.’ The explanation here suggested is specially inapplicable to the two eclipses under notice. 
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It will be seen, secondly , that two more of the eclipses are somehow 
given incorrectly. The 10th is recorded as happening in the 1st 
month of the 15th year of duke He, corresponding to -644. As 
proved by calculation, there was an eclipse in the 3d Chinese moon 
of that year, hut it was not visible in Loo. This error, like the two 
former ones, must be left unexplained. The 15th eclipse appears 
as having occurred in the 17th year of duke Seuen, corresponding 
to -591, in the 6th month, on the cycle day Kwei-maou. But there 
was then no eclipse. Chinese astronomers discovered this error in the 
time of the eastern Tsin dynasty; but they have found no way of 
accounting for it. They have called attent’on, indeed, to the fact 
that an eclipse Avas possible on the 1st day of the fifth month; 
but that would be visible only in the southern hemisphere. 
It occurred to Mr. Chalmers, however, to try the 7th year of 
duke Seuen, and he found that that year, in the 6th month, on 
Kwei-maou, which was then the day of the new moon, there was 
an eclipse visible in Loo. No doubt, this was the eclipse intended 
in the text, inaccurately arranged under the 17th year instead 
of the 7th. This happy rectification of one error shows in what 
direction the rectification of the other errors is to be sought. 

It will be seen, thirdly , that of the remaining 32 eclipses, the years, 
months, and cycle-days of 18, as determined by calculation, agree 
Avith those which are given in the text, while of the other 14 the 
years and cycle-days agree, and the months are different, generally 
by one month or tAvo, and in two cases by three months. The dif¬ 
ference of the months, hoAvever, gives confirmation to the truthfulness 
of the text, shoAving, indeed, that it is not absolutely correct, but 
proving, to my mind, that the historiographers entered the eclipses in 
the current months of the years when they Avere observed. In order to 
make those current months agree with the true months it would have 
been necessary that the process of intercalation should be regularly 
and scientifically observed. But it was not so observed in the time of 
the Ch‘un Ts‘ew. In proof of this I need only refer the reader to 
Avhat Mr. Chalmers ha^said on the subject in the prolegomena to 
vol. III. p. 99, and to his valuable table of the years and months of 
the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, which concludes this section. There Avas not room 
for the same error Avith the cycle-days. No science was required in 
their application. Each successive day had its name determined by 
the successive terms of the cycle; and, when these were exhausted, 
the historiographers had only to begin again. Whether the months 
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were long or short, and whether the year contained an intercalary 
month or not, the cyclical names of the days were sure to be given 
correctly. All that was necessary was not to let any day go by 
unmarked. Those 14 eclipses, 3 correct as to the years and cycle- 
days of their occurrence, and incorrect, only in the months to which 
they are referred, from an assignable cause, are to be accepted with 
as little hesitation as the 18 in regard to the date of which the record 
and the calculation entirely agree. The errors in them are of such 
a character as to show that the text was not constructed subsequently, 
but was made by the historiographers of Loo, in the exercise of their 
duties, along the whole course of the period. 

3. It is hardly necessary to point out how the long list of 
eclipses thus verified determines the chronology of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew 
period. The first eclipse occurred in the 3d year of duke Yin, in 

The chronology is determined) -719, and therefore we know that the period 
by the eclipsesas m par. i. | commenced in -721. The last eclipse oc. 

curred in the last year of duke Ting, in —494, from which we have 
only to subtract 14 years of duke Gae’s rule to get the last year of 
the period; and indeed in the supplementary text we have an eclipse 
occurring in Gae’s 14th year, or in -480. 

I have called attention in the preceding paragraph to the fact of 
the cycle-days being always given correctly for the eclipses. So 
they generally are for other events; but sometimes they are given 
wrong,—as will be seen by comparing the subjoined table with the 
text, the days which could not be verified being omitted in the 
table. The errors of this kind, which are on the whole wonderfully 
few, are for the most part pointed out in the notes, according to 
the calculations of Too Yu, who says that there must be an error of 
the month or of the day. In some cases there may be a corruption 
of the cyclical names through carelessness of transcribers, which 
would give an error of the day; more frequently, 1 believe, the 
month is wrongly given, through the same irregularity of interca¬ 
lation which has made the months given for the eclipses differ 
from the true months as ascertained by calculation. 

4. I take this opportunity to touch on another subject which has 
often perplexed students of ancient Chinese history,—the different 
commencements of the year in the three great ancient dynasties of 

The different commencements of the I Idea, Shang, and Chow. According tO 
ye*r >n the three *noeut dynasties. i the representations of the scholars of 

3 Of the third and fourth of those eclipses the text does not give the cyclical days; but I have 
not thought it worth while to call attention to this in my texL 
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the Han and all subsequent dynasties, the beginning of the year was 
changed, to signalize the new dynasty, by an exercise of the royal 
prerogative. Indeed, the phrase 1 san ching,' 1 occurring in the Shoo, 
III. ii. 3, has been interpreted as meaning the ‘three commencements 
of the year;’ in which case it would be necessary to suppose that 
even before the Hea dynasty the year had begun at different dates 
and in different months. But if I were translating the Shoo-king 
afresh, I should feel compelled to cast about for another meaning 
for the phrase in that passage. In point of fact the Ch‘un Ts‘ew 
seems to show that the new commencement arose from the necessity 
of error which there was not sufficient science to correct. The 
year of the Hea dynasty began originally with the first month 
of spring. By the end of that dynasty, through the neglect of 
the intercalation, it commenced, I suppose, a month earlier, and 
hence the sovereigns of Shang made that the beginning of their 
year. But during their tenure of the kingdom, the same process 
of error took place, and the year, I suppose again, had come 
to approximate to the time of the winter solstice when the kings of 
Chow superseded them. They adopted the retrogression, and made 
it their theory that the year should begin with the new moon pre¬ 
ceding the winter solstice, t.e., between our November 22 and 
December 22. But their astronomers and historiographers had 
not knowledge enough to keep it there. An inspection of Mr. 
Chalmers’ table following this paragraph shows a very marked 
tendency, increasing as time went on, to make the year begin in 
the month before the new moon preceding the winter solstice. 
Previous to the time of duke He, many of the years begin in the 
commencing month of the Shang dynasty; but subsequently, 
the 30th, 32d, and 33d years of duke He, the 18th year of 
Win, the 3d, 4th, and 6th of Seuen, the 1st, 4th, 7th, 10th and 
12th ofCh‘ing, the 16th, 19th, 21st, and 27th of Seang, the 1st, 
4th, 15th, 20th, and 28th of Ch'aou, and the 2d, 7th, and 10th of 
Ting, all began in the month before the proper commence¬ 
ment of the Chow year. This was, no doubt, the ordinary 
commencement of the year when the dynasty of Ts‘in superseded 
that of Chow, and so its emperor declared that the year should 
then begin;—three months before the period of Hea, embracing a 
whole season, so that what was called its spring was actually the 
winter of the year, and the names of all the seasons were wrongly 
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applied. Thus each of the four dynasties which ran out their course 
before our Christian era had its different commencement of the yeSr. 
Chinese writers, however, generally speak only of ‘three correct 
beginnings,’ being unwilling to allow the dynasty of Ts‘in to rank 
with those of Hea, Shang, and Chow. 

As has been pointed out in the ‘Astronomy of the ancient Chinese ’ 
by Mr. Chalmers, after the establishment of the Han dynasty, the 
Chinese endeavoured to open communications .with the west; and 
from India they must have received great additions to their astro¬ 
nomical knowledge. Their scholars became able to make a reformation 
of the calendar; and adopting the maxim of Confucius, that the 
seasons of Hea should be followed, they determined and arranged 
that the year should thenceforth commence with the beginning of 
spring, as it has since, with more or less of correctness, done. 

The above observations show that of the four ‘ correct beginnings 
of the year,’ (including that of Ts‘in), one only was correct, and the 
proper nomenclature regarding them would be ‘ one correct and 
three erroneous beginnings.’ They should also end the partial and 
bigoted pretensions of Chinese writers, when they talk of the universal 
knowledge of their ancient worthies, and the more culpable partiality 
and bigotry of some Sinologues who try to bear out their assertions. 

5. In the following table the intercalary months are indicated 
by a line. The principal guide in determining them has been the 
cycle-days given in connexion with many of the events referred to. 
According to the theory of the Chinese year, as explained in voL 
III., p. 22, there ought to be 7 intercalary months in every 19 years. 
It will be seen that during the Ch‘un Ts‘ew period these months 
were introduced very irregularly. 

The small figures denote the cyclical numbers of the days men¬ 
tioned in the text, so far as they can be verified. A small capital (e) 
indicates an eclipse. The most important thing to be observed in 
the table is the changing position of the first month, sometimes 
preceding, sometimes following, the winter solstice, without any 
apparent rule. 
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Years. 


Cyclical 

Number 

of LUNAR MONTHS ACCORDING TO CONFUCIUS. Years. 

Shortest 

Dag. The small figures are the Cyclical numbers of days mentioned in the History. — 

60 I II III IV V VI VII VIII IX X XI XII , 721 

5 1.VIII .XII 52 -, 720 

10 I II6e III 47 IV 28 . . VIII 17 . . XII 20 , 

16 I II . 

21 I.XII 18-, 

26 I V 58. 

31 I..715 

87 I . Ill 27 . . VI36 VII 7 . IX 28 . 

42 I III 10. 

47 I II50 . . . VI . . IX 15 X . .-, 

62 I.VII 19 . . XI 29 . 

58 I TV 44., 710 

31 IV 45.., 

8 1.V1I29U. 

18 I. 

1912«.. ( 

24 I.VIII 19IX 4 .... 706 

29 I n 36.., 

34 I 16 . V 14. 

39 I. 

46 157 .XU 43 -, 

60 I . V 20 . . IX . . ,700 

65 I . . . VI39 VII24 VUI . . XI23 XII44 -, 

60 . I n. 

6 1.VIII9 . , . XU 64 , 

11 I . Ill 32IV 6 .VI.., 

16 I.695 

21 163 U . . V 43 VI 14 . VIII 30. X7* . 

27.1 . . IV 13 V 34.XU 26 , 

132. X 12 . . -, 

37 I.XII 22 , 

42 I .., 690 

48 I , . . VI2. 

63 I. 

681. 

13. . IV 28.., 

9 131.XI 20. , 685 

114.VU34 VUI57. . -, 

19 I. 

24 I . . . 15 V . 15.., 

30 I.VIU31. 

351 .. 680 

401.., 

45 I. 

51 I. 

661.., 

II IV 49e . VI54 ., 675 

6 1 . 

112.., 

17 I V 58 . VU 35. 

221 50 .Vn 33. 

127.XII 51 -, 670 

32 I.VUI 14 . 

381 .V 50 VI8* . 


XI 20. 


. 15 V . 15 . 


VIU31 . 


IV 49z . VI 54 


V 58 . VU 35 . 

. vn 33 . 


VUI 14 


XII 51 -, 670 


V 50 VI8* 
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143 ... .XII60e-, 

48 I ... .— 

153 . Ill 51 IV44 .., 665 

59 I. . 

4 1.VIII60 IX7e .... 

1.9 „ .., 

14 I.VII30VIII60. X 56. 

201 .... VI 58 ., 660 

125 . . V 22 - .VIII38 .... 

30 I.VII 5 . X 19 . -XII54, 

35. I V 18. 

41 1. 

46 I.. 655 

151.IX45b . . .-, 

I 56 . 

12. 

17.XII 44, 

I 12 . IIIU. . . VII22 . IX 5 . . . -, 650 

171. 

123.., 

281 . . IV7*.XII 14 , 

133.., 

38 I.VIU 28 .... 645 

44 1 1121*.IX 16 XI59. 

45149 . III9 IV3S . . TO 1. 

154.XU 12-, 

591 . V 15 . .24 VIU. 

15 . . VI 46 .., 640 

10 I . V 42. 

151.XII 50 , 

120.Vni 44 . . XI 6 . 

I 25 . . . V 27.., 

131. 635 

1 36 43. ID IV10..XII 60-, 

41 I 56.. 

146 . . VI 27 . Vm 32 . . . XII 11 , 

I 52 . IU 43 IV 6 V 50.9 

I ... 630 

I .2.IX 31 . . -, 

17. 

I 13. . IV 26.XU 16 , 

I . 18 . IV 18. . . - . • XII 42 , 

I 23. 11160* IV 54.X 44 . . -, 625 

128 U I m 42. . - VIII 4 . , 

I 34.XII 6 -, 

391.XI39 . 

144 . Ill 48.X 21 . 

I 49.Vm IS. . . . -> 620 

651 UI 11 IV 25.. 

160.VUI 45 . X 19 . 

I 5 U 38.EX 10. -, 

no m 88. 

I 16.X31 . . , 615 

I 21II37 . ..XII55, 

I 26 V 19.26 XII , 

I 31 . . 12 V VI10 . IX 21 

I 37. VI38e... 

M2 . VI 5 VIII8 .... 610 
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I 47 . IV 60 . VI20. 

I • 62 14 . . V 35 VI 10.., 

153.' , 

149SII.1X2 X 12 . 

I .8 .X 23 . . , 605 

I • 13 . . . VI22.., 

I 18. 

I -24.., 

I 29. 

I 34 -VI 18. . . X Ik 26. , 600 

I 39 . 58 IX X 10 . 

I 45. . IV53e V 30.., 

150 .X 24. 

I 55 . . . . 62 VI.XII 16 , 

T 60..., 595 

16. . V 9. 

I 11 . . . . VI40.., 

. 

121 . . VI56 . . . XI8k19. 

1 27.VII 11 . . X 59 . 690 

I 32 58 .. ( 

137 . . IV 28. VI 10 VI146 VIII19. . XI33 . , 

I 4248111 .XI43. 

I .48 9 III IV 51.., 

153.XI 46XIK6 , 585 

I 58 II 18 . IV . VI 19. 

I .3.VIII 5 .... - 

I 9.X 40 . . , 

I 14.VII13. . . XI57 . 

I . 19 . . V 43 VI.., 580 

I 24. Ill 26. 

I AO.., 

135. 

I 40..VIII X 27 . , 

145 III 42 . . . VIII 17 . . . ,575 

I 61 . . IV 8 . VI3e . . . X 12 . XII2 , 

I 56. , VI22. 1X38 . 9X1 XII64*-, 

1157.VIII26. . . XII44, 

16.1X58 . . . -■, 

Ill V 27 VI VII26 ., 670 

I 17 . IV 59 . VI56., 

I 22. 46 HI . VII25 VIII48. . . . -* 

127.XII8 , 

I 32 . Ill 19. 

I 38.X 59 -. XII23 , 565 

143. 

I 48 . . V 58 . VIII20. . . 36 XH , 

I 53 V 31.., 

159 . . . . VII56., 

14... 560 

19.IX 17 . . . , 

I 14 II32b . IV 56. 

1 201136 . ... VII54*. . . XI60. , 

1 .25 III 15 V 60.., 

I 30 II 7., 555 

I 85.., 

I . 41 . V1I28 VIII53. -, 

1 4648. VI 57 . X53b . 

1 .51..1X47*.e 
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166.VII68.. 

I 2niOEHI6 .... VHI16 . X 12 . . - 

17.VIII* . * 

1 12 . . . V12 VI49 . 6 VIII ..... 

I 171128.VIH19 ..... 

I .28 . . . Vn . 18 . . . XIII 2 k-. 

I 28.XU 61 , 

I 33. . V 7 . . . - .... 

138 . . . V 31. 

I 44 . . . . VI18. . EX 30 X 10 . 

I .49 . VI64 . . . . -X146 . 

I 54. 

14459. 

I . 4 . . - VI43.XI152 , 

I 10.VU 6. 

I 16. EH . . VI 23 . - ..... 

120 . . TV41* . . . VIII5 . . XI20 XII60 , 

I 26 . IV 88.. X 19 . 

181 67 n. 

16 .VII25. . Xltl, 

I 41. . IV 64 V 21 . . . 1X86. XI34 .-, 

146 . IU 9. 

i 52 .vm 11 . . . . , 

I 67.. 

I n310 . . . VI54*. . .. 

17.VUI36 ..... 

I 13.IX 4 X10e . . -■, 

I 18 . . V 19 . 

I 23. . . V 6.. 

I .28.VHI48--. XI 28. 

I 34.VU19*VIII12. 

I 39. . IV 2..XII10*, 

14450 .VII5 VUI32. 

I 491123 . . V32* . . Vin . 34 . 

I 65.VII 1X36 X56 XI36 . - 

I 60.IX 57 . 

16. 

I .10 . IV 23 . - . VII30. 

I 16 . IV 37. 

I 21. . . -VI 17. 

126 . IV 54. X1I48k , 

I 31.XII 56 , 

I 37. . . Vl60 VU30. 

I .42 . V 29 ... 

I 47 II 28. 

I 52U . 30 IV 17..XI 7 . , 

157 . UI48* . . VI33 VII49. 

I 60 3.. 

1-8..., 

I 13.vn 5. 

118. IV 45. 

I .24 ... .. 

I 29. 

I 34.X 60X13* . -, 

139 .. 

I 45 1118.. 

150 11 38 . V 48 . VIM VI1I17K 1X54 

I 56 . . IV18. 

I 601130 . IV !3 . VIU11 .... - 
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16 . IV31V28 . VII13 . . X40 

Ill 1147 . . . VI38 . VIII51 .... 490 

I 16.1X10 . . . -, 

121.VII27 . 

I 27.VUI46. -, 

132.XIICO , 

I 37 II .. 485 

I 42. Ill 35. . .. 

148 . V 11 . VII58 

I 53 . . . V 41. 

I 58.., 

13 . IV47V57 . VIII38 . 480 

19. 

I 14 . IV 26 ., 478 


SECTION II. 

THE DATES IN THE TSO CHUEN. 

1. The chronology of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew period, as it appears in 
the Tso Chuen, is the same as that which appears in the text; but 
the dates of many events mentioned in both differ by one or two 

The dates of events in the Tso Chuen) IHOnth8> and where those dates are at 
often differ from the dates m the text. ) end or beginning of a year, the 

years to which they are assigned will also differ. This circum¬ 
stance has wonderfully exercised the ingenuity of the Chinese 
critics; but a sufficient solution of the want of correspondence is 
found, in much the greater number of cases, in the fact that the 
feudal States were by no means agreed in using the commencement 
of the year prescribed by the dynasty of Chow. I have shown, in 
par. 4 of last section, that the Shang and Chow dynasties adopted 
each a different month for the beginning of the year from that 
employed by the dynasty of Hea, not by arbitrary exercise of 
sovereignty to signalize their possession of the kingdom, but in 
consequence of the disorder into which the months of the year 
had fallen through the neglect or irregularity of intercalation. The 
peculiarity now under notice further shows the feebleness of the sway 
exercised by the kings of Chow over the feudal States, for several 
of those ruled by chiefs of the Chow surname yet continued to hold 
to the Hea beginning of the year. 

For example, in the narrative introduced by Tso after I. iii. 3, 
we are told that Ch‘ing sent plundering expeditions into the royal 
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domain, which 1 in the 4th month carried off the wheat of Wan, and 
in the autumn the rice of Ch‘ing-chow;’ meaning evidently the 4th 
month and the autumn of the Hea year. 

Again, in V. v. 1, we are told that ‘in spring, the marquis of Tsin 
put to death his heir-son Shin-sang,’ whereas, according to the 
Chuen, the deed was done in the 12th month of the preceding year. 
In V. x. 3, Le K‘ih of Tsin murders his ruler in the first month of 
the year, whereas, according to the Chuen, he did so in the 11th 
month of the previous year. In V. xv. 13, a battle was fought 
between Tsin and Ts‘in in the 11th month, while in the Chuen it 
takes place in the 9th. Tsin evidently regulated its months after 
the Hea calendar. 

In Ts‘e, whose princes were of the surname Keang, it would 
appear that the year continued to commence with the natural 
spring, for in VI. xiv. 9 the murder of Shay, marquis of Ts‘e, 
appears as taking place in the 9th month, whereas the Chuen gives 
it in the 7th. 

In Sung, where the descendants of the kings of Shang held sway, 
they naturally followed the calendar of Shang. Thus in I. vi. 4, an 
army of Sung appears as taking Ch‘ang-koh in winter, while Tso 
says it did so in the autumn. And in the Shoo, V. viii., containing 
the charge to the viscount of Wei on his appointment to be the first 
duke of Sung, it would appear from par. 1 that authority is given 
to him to use all the institutions of his ancestors. 

This varying commencement of the year among the feudal States 
of Chow may be substantiated from other sources besides the Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew and the Tso Chuen. 1 It not only shows, as I have said, the 
feebleness of the dynasty of Chow; but it affords a strong confirma¬ 
tion of the genuineness of Tso’s narratives. Had they been con¬ 
structed to illustrate the text, or even been introduced as subsidiary 
to it without being occupied with events referred to in it, the com¬ 
piler would have been careful to avoid such a discrepancy of dates. 
As Lew Yuen-foo of the Sung dynasty observed, ‘The months and 
days in Tso-she often differ from those in the text of the classic, 
because he copied indiscriminately from the tablets of the historio¬ 
graphers of the different States, which used the three different 
commencements of the year without any fixed rule.’ 2 

1 See in the Work of Chaou Yih, Bk. II., his appendix to the section headed ^ ^ V IjT 

* a m z * m= iE. # m * -• & m m % 
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2, What I have said in the above paragraph goes strongly to 
support the genuineness of Tso’s narratives. There are some other 
dates, however, in his commentary to which my attention has been 
called by Mr. Chalmers, and which would seem to show that they 
were introduced at a later period; some of them perhaps in the Han 
dynasty. Tso gives the day of the winter solstice in two years;—the 
5th of duke He, and the 20th of duke Ch‘aou. In the former case, 
B.C. 654, he says that the day Sin-hae (the 48th cyclical number) was 
the day of the winter solstice, and the first day of the first month; 
but this is an error of one day in regard to the new moon, and of 
three days in regard to the solstice, which fell that year on Keah-yin 
(the 51st cyclical number). In the latter case, b.c. 521, he says 
that the solstice fell on the day Ke-ch‘ow (the 26th cyclical number), 
whereas it fell on Sin-maou, two days later, and the day of new 
moon was also one day later. ‘Here,’ says Mr. Chalmers, ‘the far¬ 
ther back the greater the error, so that the date and the method 
could not have been handed down from any previous time. If a 
year had been sought in duke He’s time, when the new moon and 
solstice coincided, 646 would have been right; and 665 (646—19) 
or 627 (646-19) would also have been the proper commencement 
of a cycle of 19 years, which might have been repeated down to the 
end of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew period without much error. The error 
accumulates in reckoning onwards of course as well as in reckoning 
back, so that by the time of the Han dynasty the cycle would have 
to be shifted on to another set of years. But the text of the Chuen, 
and the commentary which you give under the 20th year of duke 
Ch'aou, were evidently written from a Han point of view. Twenty- 
two cycles of 19 years are reckoned back from the time of the 
emperor Woo,—say b.c. 103 (103-|-19X22=521), and it is affirmed 
that in 521 the solstice coincided with the new moon because it 
did so in 103. But it did not do so, nor did the new moon then 
fall on the day assigned to it. That a writer near the time of Con¬ 
fucius should give wrong dates is very likely; but that they should 
be systematically wrong, so as to agree with an imperfect method of 
calculation adopted some centuries later, and founded on observations 
then made—about b.c. 103—of the actual position of the sun and 
moon, is so improbable that I cannot believe it. The Metonic cycle 
cannot be repeated twenty-two times without incurring an error of 
two or three days.’ 

Again, on IX^. xxviii. 1, and in some other passages, Iso mentions 
the place of the year-star or Jupiter, and Mr. Chalmers contends 
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that they were all interpolated at a subsequent date. On the 
case in IX. xxviii. 1, he observes:—‘The position of the planet 
Jupiter was observed in the year b.c. 103, and recorded correctly 
by Sze-ma Ts'een, in Sing-ke (Sagittarius-Capricorn); and he thought, 
as the writer of the notices in the Tso Chuen evidently did likewise, 
that Jupiter’s period was exactly 12 years. But if this had been 
the case, Jupiter should not have been in Sing-ke in the 28th year 
of duke Seang, b.c. 544, because the intervening time of 441 years is 
not divisible by 12. Moreover, Jupiter was not really in Sing-ke in 
b.c. 544, but he would be there in 542, two years later. How then 
did the writer of the Chuen say that Jupiter was in Sing-ke , or ought 
to have been there, but “ had licentiously advanced into Heuen-heaou 
(Capricorn-Aquarius)?” Probably because such was the course of the 
planet, and such the Chinese manner of viewing it 240 (12X20) 
years later,—say in b.c'. 304. It might be 12 years before or after. 
And the writer, knowing this, ventured to count back two centuries 
and a half in cycles of 12, and then to affirm that the same pheno¬ 
menon had been observed b.c. 544, and to found a story thereon. 
He could not have lived earlier than the time of Mencius. He might 
have been later. Jupiter in fact gains a sign every 86 years, or he 
completes seven circuits of the starry heaven? in about 83 years 
instead of 84, and hence the discrepancy of 3 years, or 3 signs, 
between the observations of Sze-raa Ts‘een and those on which Tso 
based his calculations. If he, or any authorities he had to quote 
from, had observed the planet in b.c. 544, they would have said 
it was in Ta-ho (Libra-Scorpio), not in Sing-ke, and much less in 
Heuen-heaou. There would then have been a discrepancy of 5 signs 
between him and Sze-ma instead of 3. In the matter of the “year- 
star,” as in that of the winter solstice, Tso-she is systematically 
wrong.’ 

I am not prepared to question the conclusions to which Mr. 
Chalmers thus comes regarding the dates of the winter solstice, and 
the positions of the planet Jupiter, given in Tso’s commentary. But 
instead of saying, as he does, that Tso could not have lived earlier 
than the time of Mencius, and may have lived later, I would say 
that the narratives in which the Year-star is mentioned were made 
about that time, and interpolated into his Work during the Ts‘in 
dynasty or in the first Han. They will come under the second 
class of passages for the interpolation of which I have made provision 
on p. 35 of the first Chapter. But after all that Mr. Chalmex*s has 
said, my faith remains firm in the genuineness of the mass of Tso’s 
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narratives as composed by him from veritable documents contempo¬ 
raneous with the events to which they relate. 

3. Before passing on from the chronology of the text and of the 
Tso Chuen, it deserves to be pointed out that neither in the Classic 

Event, not dated with refereace to the? nor the Commentary have we any 
year, of the kings of Chow. ) indication of the dating of events 

with reference to the age of the dynasty of Chow or to the reigns of 
its kings. In each State they spoke of events with reference to the 
years of their own rulers. The Classic, divided into twelve Books 
according to the years of the twelve marquises of Loo, is one example 
of this. Another is found in the Chuen on VI. xvii. 4, where a 
minister of Ch‘ing, defending his ruler against the suspicions of Tsin, 
runs over various events, giving them all according to the years of 
the earl of Ch‘ing, without reference to those of the king of Chow 
or of the marquis of Tsin. We have a third in the Chuen at the 
end of II. ii., where Tso gives a resume of certain affairs of Tsin, 
prior to the Ch‘un Ts‘ew period, specifying them by the years of 
duke Hwuy of Loo. 

Frequently, in order to make definite the date of an event, some 
other well known event, contemporaneous with it, is referred to. 
Thus, in the Chuen after IX. ix. 5, when the marquis of Tsin asks 
the age of the young marquis of Loo, Ke Woo-tsze replies that he 
was born in ‘the year of the meeting at Sha-suy.’ Again, in X. vii., 
in the 4th narrative appended to par. 4, a panic in Ch'ing is referred 
to ‘the year when the descriptions of punishments were cast;’ and 
on par. 8 it is said that one of the sons of the marquis of Wei was 
born in ‘the year when Han Seuen-tsze became chief minister of 
Tsin, and went among the other States, paying complimentary visits.’ 

I need not adduce more examples. In these two ways are the 
dates of events determined:—by referring them to the years of some 
ruler of a State, or to some event of general notoriety, contempo¬ 
raneous with them. They are not in any single instance determined 
by reference to the era of the dynasty or to the reigns of the kings 
of Chow. This peculiarity seems again to indicate that the sway 
which Chow exercised over the States was feeble and imperfect. 
Chaou Yih calls attention to the fact that the princes or nobles in 
the early part of the Han dynasty continued to exercise the preroga¬ 
tive of dating events from the year of their appointment or suc¬ 
cession, and that the practice was stopped when the emperors of Han 
began to feel secure in their possession of the empire. It was in truth 
but a nominal supremacy which was yielded to the kings of Chow. 
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SECTION III. 

LISTS OF THE KINGS OF CHOW, AND OF THE PRINCES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL FIEFS, FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE DYNASTY. 

I. Kings of Chow. Surname Ke (0). Given, as are the 
princes of the States, with their sacrificial titles. 


1. 

Woo. 

..(■fifc) Reign began 

18. Seang... 

. ( Jf)» 1 

B.C. 

650. 



[B.c. 1,121. 

19. K‘ing. 

.(«g>, 

97 

617. 

2. 

Ch*ing. 

..($), „ 1,114. 

20. K*wang.. 

• (pU 

97 

611. 

3, 

K‘ang. 

.M\ „ 1,077. 

21. Ting. 

.(5£), 

ft 

605. 

4. 

Ch'aou. 

.M\ „ 1,051. 

22. Keen. 

. 

79 

584. 

5. 

Muh.. 

...(#, „ 1.000. 

23. Ling . 

.(H>. 

ft 

570. 

6. 

Kung.. 

...(&), „ 945. 

24. King. 

..<*>. 

99 

543. 

7. 

E. 

...<»>, ,, 933. 

25. Bong. 

. m 

79 

518. 

8. 

HSaou. 

...<#>, „ 908. 

26. Yuen. 

.(7C>. 

97 

474. 

9. 

E. 

,..(fl>, „ 893. 

27. Ching-tingf jPl 

97 

467. 

10. 

Le. 

...W, .. 877. 

28. K‘aou.... 

..#>, 

77 

439. 

11. 

Seuen. 

...<4D, » 826. 

29. Wei-leeh 

($L%'Xk 

77 

424. 

12. 

Yew. 

„ 780. 

30. Gan . 

.<£>, 

77 

400. 

13. 

P^ag. 

,, 769. 

31. Leeh_ 

. (ffl\ 

77 

374. 

14. 

Hwan. 

„ 718. 

32. Heen. 

. m 

99 

367. 

15. 

Chwang ... 

..<$■), „ 695. 

33. Shin-teiug 

77 

319. 

16. 

He. 

o 

00 

0 

34. Nan. 

. <m 

99 

313. 

17. 

Hwuy . 

...(®), ,, 675. 

Reign ended... 


97 

255f 

II. 

Princes of Loo. Surname Ke. Marquises. 



1. 

The duke 

of Chow 

8. Heen ... 

.#)• 





B.C. 1,121. 

9. Chin. 

.,.cn>. 



2. 

Pih-k‘in.... 

...(#!'&), „ 1,114. 

10. Woo. 

.(jt>. 



8. 

K'aou. 

. „ 1,061. 

11. E. 

. 



4. 

Yang. 

.#), „ 1.057. 

12. Pih-yu .. 

. <im> 



5, 

Yew. 

. <W>, „ 1,051. 

13. Heaou .. 

.(#). 



6. 

Wei. 

. (SI), 

14. Hwuy.. 

.<*>. 



7. 

Le . 

.(M>, 






I have not given the date of the accession of the preceding nine marquises, ifc 
being difficult to make it out in several cases. Hwuy brings us to the Ch‘un Ts ew 
period. 


15. Yin. (jfj), b.c. 721. 17. Chwang .. b.c. 692. 

16. Hwan .(fe), „ 710 . 18. Min.. (|SJ\ „ 660. 
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SECT, III.] 


PRINCES OK WEI AND TS AE. 


[prolegomena. 


19. 

He. 

..(HP, B.c. 

658. 

24. 

Ch'aou. 

.<W?) 

b.c. 540. 

20 . 

WSn ... 


625. 

25. 

Ting. 

.(>£), 

„ 508. 

21 . 

Seuen . 

..<m „ 

607. 

26 

Gae. 

.(JR), 

„ 493. 

22 . 

Ch'ing . 

.j&>, „ 

589. 

27. 

Taou. 

.<t$), 

„ 466. 

23. 

Seang . 

..(H), » 

571. 

28. 

Yuen. 

.(7C), 

„ 429. 

29 Muh (g|J), 408. 

Under Muh Loo entirely lost its independence. 

After him 


we have:—30, Kung (it), 375; 31, K'&ng (jfj|£); 32, King (J|r), 342; 33, P'ing 
(*^>; 34, Wan ( $£); 35, K‘ing (Bpf), who was reduced to the condition of a 
private man by king K'aou-leek of Ts‘oo in b.c. 248. 

III. Princes of Wei (fj|j). Surname Ke. Marquises; but for 
some time they had the title of Pill (fQ), as presiding over several 
other States. 


1. K‘an gShnh(J^ see the Shoo, 

[V. ix.) 

2. K‘ang Pih (JiH& } > b.c. 1,077. 

3. K'aou Pih „ 1,051. 

4. Tsze Pih „ 1,015. 

6 . Tseeh Pih „ 933. 

6 . Tsing Pih (fiff $J), „ 908. 

7. ChingPih (|M&), „ 893. _ 

8 . K‘ing. ; simply marquis), 25 ' Sr 811 ? - - jpg « ” 542 ‘ 

„ 865. 26. Ling.(gg.), „ 533. 

9. I* (If), or He (If), .. 853. 27. Ch‘nh. . . „ 491. 

10 Kung Pih (^r f^j), „ 811. 28. Chwang . (Jtfc), 478; intermedi- 

11. Woo.(ifc), „ 811. [ate for one year. 

29. Pan-sze ...(fzt pill), 477, mter- 

12. Chwang...()|±J, „ /o6. [mediate. 

13. Hwan.(fe|), „ 733. 30. Keun-k‘e...(^’ ifi), 477, inter- 

14. Seuen. (Ilf), „ 717. [mediate for two years. 

15. Hwuy. „ 898. 31. Taou . .(g>, „ 467. 

16. K‘een-inow(®'^' ■^■) interniedi- 32. King. 

[ate, „ 695. 33. Ch'aou.(flo), „ 430. 

17. E . „ 667. 34. Hwae.(t^>, „ 424. 

35. Shin (^L), 413. Under Shin Wei lost its independence, and became attached 

to Wei (^)- We have after him:—36, Shing (jjji), 371; 37, Cbhng he was 
reduced in rank); 38, P‘ing (^), 331; 39, Tsze Keun (jjjpij ^; still farther reduc¬ 
ed); 40, Hwae Keun ('||| ^), 281; 41, Tuen Keun (jQ iQ"), 250; 42, Ketin Keoli 
who was reduced to the condition of a private man by the second emperor 

of Ts‘in. 

IV. Princes of Ts‘ae (^). Surname Ke. Marquises. 

1. Ts‘ae Shuh-too(^^iS)’ 2. Ts'ae Chung-hool^^^), 


18. Tae....(Jj£), 

19. Wan... 

20. Ch'ing. ($ 4 ), 

21. Muh.(^), 

22. Ting.(*£*), 

23. Heen .(0), 

24. Shang. 


b.c. 659. 
„ 658. 

„ 633. 

„ 598. 

„ 587. 

„ 575. 

557; intermedi- 
[ate till 546. 


a brother of king Woo. Was 
subsequently banished. B.C 1,121. 


2. Ts'ae Chung- boo(^#j$>> 

Too’s son. 

Was restored to Ts'ae, in b.c. 1,106, 
(See the Shoo, Y. xvii.) 
























PROLEGOMENA.3 


CHRONOLOGY OFTHE CH‘UN TSEW. [cm h. 


3. 

Ts‘ae Pili-hwang. 

.. 





b.c. 1,052. 

4. 

Ts‘ae Kung-how . 

. 



(%&&>. 


71 

946. 

5. 

Le . 

..car. 

77 

892. 

6 . 

Woo . 

■■(W. 

17 

862. 

7. 

E. 


77 

836. 

8 . 

He. 

■XU), 

» 

808. 

9. 

Kung. 


77 

760. 

10 . 

Tae. 

,.(M\ 

77 

758. 

11 . 

Senen . 


17 

748. 

12 . 

Hwan. 


71 

713. 

13. 

Gae. 


17 

693. 


Died a captive in 




Ts’oo, in. ... 



674. 


V. Princes of Tsin (ff-). S 


14. 

Muh . 

. m 

B.c. 

673. 

15. 

Chwang .. 

.(3±>, 

17 

644. 

16. 

WSn . 

. 

71 

610. 

17. 

King . 


71 

590. 

18- 

Ling. 

. 

77 

541. 


Killed in 

Ts‘oo, in 530 

1. 


19. 

. 

.(2P). 




Restored 

by Ts‘or» in 

77 

527. 

20. 

Taou . 

. 

» 

520. 

21. 

Ch'aou.... 

. 

17 

517. 

22 . 

ClTing . 

.($), 

77 

489. 

23. 

Shing . 

.c m 

17 

470. 

24. 

Yuen . 

.(7t>, 

17 

455. 

25. 

Ts‘e. 

(^) 


449. 

Ts‘ae was extin 

guisbed by 




[Ts‘oo in 

71 

446. 


Ke. Marquises. 


1. T‘ang Shuh-yu 

was invested with 
T'ang in. b.c. 1,106. 

2. His son Seeh re¬ 

moved to Tsin, and 
was the first marquis 
of that State. Then 
we have:— 


3. Woo .(jl£). 

4. Chfing.£) ; 

5- Le.W: 


whose years cannot 
be determined. Then 
come:— 


7. 

Le. 


B.C. 

839. 

8 . 

Heen . 

. <«>. 

77 

821. 

9. 

Muh . 

.(^), 

77 

810. 

10 . 

S hang-shuh 

.M%o, 

11 

783. 

11 . 

Wfin . 

. <&>, 

77 

779. 

12 . 

Ch‘aou. 

.(JW>, 

7) 

744. 

13. 

Heaou. 

. (#>. 

77 

737. 

14. 

Goh. 

.(W), 

77 

722. 

15. 

Gae. 

.<#>, 

77 

716. 

16. 

Seaou-tsze.. 


77 

707. 

17. 

Min. 

. 

11 

702. 


6 - Tsing . (ijf), „ 857. 

lor several rules Tsin had been maintaining a failing struggle against that 
branch of the ruling House which had been established with the title of earl in 
K‘euh-yuh ($J £^); and Hwan Shuh (ifg and Chwang (*}£ chiefs of 
K‘euh-yub, enter in some lists into the line of the princes of Tsin. At last Ch‘ing, 
the successor of Chwang Pih, put Min to death, in 678, and was acknowledged by 
the king as ruler of Tsin. He is:— 


18. 

Woo. 


B.C. 

677. 

19. 

Heen... 

•Alt), 


675. 

20 . 

He-ts‘e. 



650. 

21 . 

Ch‘oh-tsze(ipL 

71 

650. 

22 . 

Hwuy., 


>1 

649. 

23. 

Hwae. 


71 

635. 

24. 

Wan 


77 

634. 


25. 

Seang.. 

•••<*>. 

B.C. 

620. 

26. 

Ling ... 


>1 

619. 

27. 

Ch‘ing . 


77 

605. 

28. 

King..., 

...(jj*:), 

77 

598. 

29. 

Le. 

-(H), 

77 

579. 

30. 

Taou .,. 



571. 

31. 

P‘ing.. 

. (f 1 ), 

n 

556. 
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SECT. IU.J 


PRINCES OF TS‘AOU AND CHING. 


[PKOLECOMENA, 


32. 

Ch'aou . 


b.c. 530. 

37. 

Yew .... 


B.c. 437. 

33. 

K'ing... 


„ 524. 

38. 

Leeh... 

■ (%\{\ 

„ 418. 

34. 

Ting.... 

.. 0 £>, 

„ 510. 

39. 

Heaou . 


„ 391. 

35. 

Ch'nh... 


„ 473. 

40. 

Tsing... 


CO 

CO 

36. 

Gae. 


„ 455. 






In his second year Tsing was deprived of his State and title. It had, indeed, been 
only a nominal position which the representatives of T'ang Shuh-yu had for some 
time enjoyed, for they were merely puppets in the hands of the marquis of Wei 


(|^). The great State of Tsin was broken up into three great marquisates, which 
subsequently claimed to be kingdoms;—those of Wei Chaou and Han 

the independent existence of which dates from 402, and which continued till 
they were absorbed by Ts'in. 

VI. The princes of Ts'aou (]|f). Surname Ke. Earls. 


1. Chin-toh_), a brother of 

[king Woo. 

2. T'ae Pih.....(^C ffi), b.c. 1,051. 

3. Chung Keunl'f*}* „ 1,000. 

4. KungPih...({*j f^\ „ 933. 

5. Heaou Pih..(^^ if 6 ^> » 893. 

6 . E Pih. 1&>, „ 863. 

7. Yew Pih ...(lij ffl), „ 833. 

8 . Tae Pih.(|| » 824 - 

9. Hwuy Pih./j® „ 794. 

10 . Shih-foo ...X-iS 1$}\ „ 759. 

11. Duke Muh.(P^), „ 758. 

12. Hwau.(fe), „ 

13. Chwang.» 

Pih-yang was made captive by 

VII. Princes of Ch‘ing (JUJ). 

1. Yew a brother of king 

Seuen, received investiture in 
B. c. 805. He is known as duke 

Hwan 

2. Woo.B.c. 769. 

3. Chwang... (^£), „ 742. 

4. Ch'aou_„ 700. 

5 . Le.()ji§\699. He fled from 

the State in 696, and Ch'aou 
returned, but was murdered in 
694. 

6 . Tsze-mei. (J „ 694. 

7. Tsze-ying ("J" or Tsze-e 

693. He was killed 
in 679, and Le restored. 

8 . Wkn, . . ,. 671. 
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14. 

Le or He . 

••(fH or Up, 

B.C. 

669. 

15. 

Ch'aou. 


ft 

660. 

16. 

Rung. 


»> 

651. 

17. 

W&n. 


>» 

616. 

18. 

Senen. 


ft 

594. 

19. 

Ch'ing. 


M 

576. 

20 . 

Woo. 


ft 

553. 

21 . 

I*ingr. 

.( 2 P), 

» 

526. 

22 . 

Taon. 


ft 

522. 

23. 

Shing. 


V 

513. 

24. 

Yin. 


ft 

508. 

25. 

Tsing. 


ft 

503. 

26. 

Pih-yang . 


» 

500. 


Surname Ke. Earls. 

9. Muh. b.c. 626. 

10. Ling.» 604. 

11. Seang.„ 603. 

12. Taou.C’Hp, „ 585. 

13. Ch'ing.... (££), „ 583. 

14. Le. . (Ji), or He C®), „ 569. 

15. Keen.(^), „ 564. 

16. Ting.(/£), „ 528. 

17. Heen.(Jtfc), „ 512. 

18. Shing.n 499. 

19. Gae. » 461. 

20. Kong.. • » 453. 

21. Y«w.(gty), „ 423. 

22. Seu. (|i>, „ 421. 


755. 

70°. 

Sung in 486, and Ts aou was then extinguished. 






































FSOLEauMEHA.] 


CHRONOLOGY OK THE CH UN TS'EW. 


fcH. U. 


Sea was murdered in 395; but before that Ch'ing- had become entirely dependent 
on the new State of Han. This allowed one other marquis known as Kean Yih 
(^ 7_ t \ or duke K‘ang (J^), to be named; but extinguished the State in 374. 

VIII. The princes of Woo (^). Surname Ke. First, earls; then 
viscounts. After a time usurped the title of king. 

The State of Woo, under a branch of the House of Chow, began before the rise 
of the Chow dynasty, under T‘ae-pih ( ^ / |^; the eldest son of the lord of Chow 
afterwards kinged as king T‘ao by his great-grandson the duke of Chow), who fled 
from Chow, along with his next brother, under the circumstances referred to in Ana. 
vm. i. He was the first ruler of Woo. We have:— 

1. T‘ae-pih.Cfc 'f&X 4. Sbuh-tah.... 

2. Chung-yung .("(4* 5- Chow-chang.(/^J JjjlA 

3. Ke-keen.fit}). 

In Chow-chang’s time king Woo overthrew the dynasty of Shang, and confirmed 
him in the possession of Woo as a fief of the dynasty of Chow, with the title of earl. 
The point about the title is not clear; and we do not know when earl was exchanged 
for viscount. After Chow-chan g we have:— 


6. 

Heung-sny . 

.ctfeji). 

13. 

E-woo . 

. 

7. 

Ko-seaug. 

.. V 4TO). 

14. 

K‘in-choo. 

. 

8. 

K‘eang-kew-e. 


15. 

Chuen . 

.(#). 

9. 

Yu-k‘eaou-e-woo (| 

fF)- 

16. 

Po-kaou. 

.(jifipsjX 

10. 

Ko-loo. 


17. 

Kow-pe. 

. 

11. 

Chow-yaou . 

. ..mm. 

18. 

K‘eu-ts‘e. 

. 

12. 

• K‘euh-yu .. 

. 

19. 

Show-mung . 

b.c. 584. 


In his time Woo first began to have communication with the northern States 
which constituted the kingdom of Chow proper. Most of the names of its princes 
do not sound like Chinese names. 


20. Choo-fan.. 


b.c. 559. 

23. 

Leaou . 

.b.c. 525. 

21. Yu-chae... 


„ 546. 

24. 

Hoh-len ... 

.CUMX „ 513. 

22. Yu-moh 

.mm, 

„ 542. 

25. 

Foo-eh‘ao . 

. „ 494. 


In 472 the king of Xueh extinguished Woo, when Foo-ch‘ae killed himself. 

IX. The princes of Yen (^). Surname Ke. Sometimes called mar¬ 
quises, sometimes only earls. In the end assumed the title of king. 

Descended from Shih, duke of Shaou (Qj* ^J^ji), often mentioned in the Shoo 
(See V. xvi., et ai.). He was the first ruler of Ten. Sight of his descendants, whose 
names and years cannot be ascertained are said to have ruled in it, and we 
come to:— 


10 . 

Hwuy ... 

b.c. 863. 

15. 

Muh. 

727. 

11 . 

He(f§t^) 0r Le(|S[^>, „ 825. 

16. 

Seuen ... 

...(lit „ 709. 

12 . 

Kfing ... 

- „ 789. 

17. 

Hwan ... 

„ 696. 

13. 

Gae. 

• „ 765. 

18. 

Duke Chwang(jS£^\ „ 089- 

14. 

Chi*ng... 

f%\ „ 763. 

19. 

Seang ... 

. <$k\ - s 56 - 
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•8CT. m] PRINCES OF CH'IN AND SUNG. [pbolsoomek*. 


20. 

Seuen . 

. (JL>, 

b.c. 616. 

32. 

Ch‘ing. ..(/$), B.C- 

448. 

21. 

Ch‘aou. 

.<na>. 

„ 600. 

33. 

Min . (§tj), 

432. 

22. 

Woo. 

. 

„ 585. 

34. 

LeorHe . or „ 

401. 

23. 

Win. 

.(£>, 

„ 572. 

35. 

Hwan.(fet, » 

371. 

24. 

E. 

($&) 

„ 547. 

36. 

wan. C$0, 

360. 

25. 

Hwuy. 

. 

„ 343. 

37, 

King Yih 3d, » 

331. 

26. 

Taou. 

. m 

„ 534. 

28. 

Yih’s son K‘wae(-jH%), „ 

319. 

27. 

Kong. 

. <&>, 

„ 527. 

39. 

Ch'aon... .(1$ ltd, „ 

310. 

28. 

P‘ing. 

. 

„ 522. 

40. 

Hwuy ... ,, 

277. 

29. 

Keen. 

. 

„ 503. 

41. 

Woo-ch‘ing(^0iti^> » 

270. 

30. 

Heen. 

. #), 

„ 491. 

42. 

Heaou .. it), „ 

256. 

81. 

Heaou . 

.(#>, 

„ 463. 

43. 

The king He (it -§-)> » 

253. 


He was made captive, and the State extinguished, by Ts'in in 221. 

X. The princes of Ch‘in ($ji|[). Surname Kwei C&ij), as being 
descended from Shun. Marquises. 


King Woo, it is said, gave his eldest daughter in marriage to a Kwei Mwan 
the son of his chief potter, and invested him with Ch‘in. He was the first 
marqnis, and is known as duke Hoo <w ). After him come:— 


2. 

Shin... 

....(tf*). 



12. 

Hwan.... 

-Gfa), 

» 

743. 

3. 

Seang. 




13. 

Le. 



705. 

4. 

Heaou 

....(#>. 



14. 

Le. 


»» 

699. 

5. 

Shin .. 




15. 

Chwang 

$£>, 

>» 

698. 

6. 

Yew ... 

... <m\ 

B.C. 

853. 

16. 

Seuen.... 


>» 

691. 

7. 

Le (j|| 

; )orHe(fS), 


830. 

17. 

Muh. 

xB\ 

»» 

646. 

8. 

Woo... 



795. 

18. 

Kung. 

X#e\ 

*» 

630. 

9. 

E. 



780. 

19. 

Ling. 

X-W). 

?> 

612. 

10. 

Ping.. 

. 

)) 

777. 

20. 

Ch'ing ... 

(flK). 

M 

597. 

11. 

Win .. 

...x$C\ 

1* 

754. 

21. 

Gae. 


99 

567. 


Gae strangled himself in 533, and the State was held by a prince of Ts^oo till 528, 
when the Kwei line was restored. We have:— 


22. Hwuy ...(®U b.c. 527 24. Min.. B.C. 500. 

23. Hwae. ...#, „ 504. 

Min was killed, and the State extinguished by Ts'oo, in 478,—the year in which 
Confucius died. 

XI. The princes of Sung f^). Surname Tsze ('¥’), as being the 
descendants of the sovereigns of Yin or Shang, the representatives 
of T‘ang the Successful. 

1. K‘e, viscount of Wei tfjjk'T' JSjO’ 3. K‘e,dukeofSung(^fc4^f||)- 

was made duke of Sung,— say iu B.C. 1,052. 

b.c. 1,111 (See the Shoo, V.viii.) 4. Duke Ting (T -ZH » 999. 

2. Wei Chung (fgjfc b.c. 1,077. 5. Min . » 934. 
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PHOtEOOMBSA.] 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE CH UN TS‘EW 


[ch. n. 


6. 

Yang . 


B.C. 

907. 

20. 

Ching . 

(J®), 

B.C. 

635. 

7. 

Le . 


» 

892. 

21. 

Ch‘aon . 

(JH), 

» 

618. 

8. 

Le. 


»> 

857. 

22. 

W4n . 

(*), 

tt 

609. 

9. 

Hwuy. 

..(&), 

tf 

829. 

23. 

Knng. 

.(#), 

tt 

587. 

10. 

Gae. 


tt 

799. 

24. 

Ping. 

.(^), 

tt 

574. 

11. 

Tao . 

-gS>, 

it 

798. 

25. 

Yuen . 

•W, 

it 

530. 

12. 

Woo . 

• (w>, 

tt 

764. 

26. 

King . 


it 

515. 

13. 

Seuen . 

..(it). 

it 

746. 

27. 

Ch'aou . 

.cW>. 

a 

451. 

14. 

Muh . 


tt 

727. 

28. 

Taou .. 

.(fe 

tt 

403. 

15. 

Shang .. 


»» 

718. 

29. 

Hew . .. 

.(S), 

a 

394. 

16. 

Chwang ... 

.m 

» 

708. 

30. 

Peih . 


it 

371. 

17. 

Min ...(BfJ 

or>#), 

tt 

690. 

31. 

T'eih-ch'ing. 


tt 

368. 

18. 

Hwan. 

...(te>. 

Tt 

580. 

32. 

Yen. 


tt 

327. 

19. 

Seang.. 


tt 

649. 






Yen 

took the title of king 

in 317 

, but Sang i 

svas extinguished by Ts‘ 

0 in 

285, 


and Yen fled to WSn and there died. Indeed from the time of duke Taou, Sung 
had become dependent on Ts‘e. There is much difficulty in fixing the number of 
years that dukes King and the second Ch'aou ruled. 

XII. The princes of Ts‘e ($£). Surname Keang (§c), as being 
descended from Yaou’s chief minister. Marquises. 


1. Shang-foo (jpj 5£); who appears to have been one of the principal advisers 
of Win and Woo both in peace and war, was invested by Woo with Ts‘e, and is 
known as T‘ae Kung Cfc &). Then we have:— 


2 . 

Duke Ting( J 

b.c.1,076. 

16. 

Heaon... 

...(#>, 

B.C. 

641. 

3. 

Yih. 

aZi\ 

„ 1,050. 

17. 

Ch'aou.. 

...OH), 

>1 

631. 

4. 

Kwei .... 

..<»>, 

„ 999. 

18. 

E. 


V 

611. 

5. 

Gae. 


„ 933. 

19. 

Hwuy... 

..(Jg), 

ft 

607. 

6 . 

Hoo. 


„ 892. 

20 . 

King... 

..m, 

Tt 

597. 

7. 

Heen. 


„ 858. 

21 . 

Ling.. .. 


ft 

580. 

8 . 

Woo. 


„ 849. 

22 . 

Chwang 


ft 

552. 

9. 

Le. 


» 823. 

23. 

King... 

...(jfrO, 

ft 

546. 

10 . 

WSn .... 

.(£), 

* 814. 

24. 

Gan Yu- 

tsze(^i| 

HiP>- 

488. 

11 . 

Ching. . 


„ 802. 

25. 

Taou... 


» 

487. 

12 . 

Chwang. 

.&£>, 

„ 793. 

26. 

Keen... 


tt 

483. 

13. 

Le or He (jig or f§*), 

„ 729. 

27. 

Ping... 

...m 

tt 

479. 

14. 

Seang... 


„ 696. 

28. 

Seuen.., 


tt 

454. 

15. 

Hwan... 


„ 683. 

29. 

K'ang.. 

...(BR), 

it 

403. 


For a considerable time the princes of Ts‘e had been at the mercy of the Heads 
of the Chin ({5}j() family, the most powerful in the State. A prince of Chin took 
refuge in Tse in B.c. 671 (See the Chnen on HI. xxii. 3), and his descendants ere 
lon g g rew a powerful clau, and conoeived the idea of superseding the line of 
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SECT. III.] 


PRINCES OF TS-OO. 


[prolegomena. 


Keang. They were known as Chins (|0{[X but that surname they exchanged for 
T‘een—(|T|);—it is not known when or why. In 390 T‘een Ho ({JJ^0) removed 
dnke K‘ang from his capital, and placed him in a city near the sea, where he might 
maintain the sacrifices to his ancestors; and there he led an inglorious life till d78, 
when the line of Keang came to a close. T‘een Ho made application to the king of 
Chow and to the feudal princes to be acknowledged himself as marquis of Ts‘e, which 
was acceded to, and his first year dates from 385. 

Of the line of T'een in Ts‘e we have:— 

1. T‘ae-kungHo(^0 )b.c. 385. 

2. Hwan.» 383. 

3. King Wei. .(j^ 3^, » 377 ■ 

4. King Seuen(j||L D. » 331. 

Keen continued till the first year of the dynasty of Tsfin, b.c. 220, when he made 

his submission to the new Power, and the independent existence of Ts‘e ceased. 

XIII. The princes of Ts‘oo (3jj§). Surname Me (2j5). Viscounts- 

They claimed to be descended from the ancient emperor Chnen-heuh (Jjpf Jp[) ; 
but the first who had the surname Me appears to have been a Ke-leen (^j|f|X 
about the dawn of historic times. A Yuh Heung ( ^ flft) is mentioned with distinc¬ 
tion in the time of king W&n, and his great-grandson, Heung Yih ^|), was 
invested with Ts‘oo bv king Cb ing, as a visconnt. It was not very long till the 
title of visconnt was discarded, and that of king usurped. The Heung was a clan- 


5. 

Min. 


b.c. 312. 

(i. 

Siiang .. 


„ 281. 

7. 

Keen.... 


„ 263. 


name, 

derived from Yuh Heung. 


1. 

Heung Yih 


2. 

Heung E ... B.c 

. 1,077. 

3. 

„ Tah <|D, 

1,051. 

4. 

„ ShiugC^), „ 

1,000. 

5. 

„ Yang „ 

945. 

6. 

„ K‘eu (*||). He assumed 


the title of king about 886, but 


gave it up again through fear 


of king lie of Chow. 


7. 

Heung Che-hung(lp$Lp, 

b.c.866. 

8. 

„ Yen ($£), 

„ 865. 

9. 

„ Tung(J|), 

„ 845. 

10. 

„ Yen (ffi), 

„ 836. 

11. 

„ Seang(Jip, 

„ 826. 

12. 

„ Seun 

„ 820. 

13. 

„ oh ..m 

„ 798. 

14. 

„ E, title Joh-gaou(^> 




„ 789. 

15. 

„ K‘an, title Seaou-gaou 




„ 762. 

16. 

„ Heuen, title Fun-maou 




756. 


17. 

King Woo . 

..cse 3D, 

B.C. 

739. 


The title of king was 




assumed in 703. 



18. 

Wan. 


ft 

688. 

19. 

Heung Keen, title Chwang-gaou 


<j 

ft 

675. 

20. 

King Ch'ing 

:CJ#3E. 

f) 

670. 

21. 

Muh . 


ft 

624. 

22. 

Chwang .... 


ft 

612. 

23. 

Kung . 


ft 

589. 

24. 

K‘ang. 


ft 

568. 

25. 

Heung Kean, title Ke&h- 



gaou 0 

ft 

543. 

26 . 

King Ling. 

m±\ 

ft 

539. 

27. 

. 


ft 

527. 

28. 

Ch'aou . 


ft 

514. 

29. 

Hwuy. 


ff 

487. 

30. 

Keen . 


ft 

430. 

31. 

Shing. 


t» 

406. 

32. 

Taou . 

..(ffi), 

»» 

400. 

33. 

Sail. 

(Mk 

tt 

379. 

34. 

Seuen .. . 



368. 
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35. 

Wei. 

bc - 

338. 

36. 

Hwae. 

x-fe). „ 

327. 

37. 

K'infir-seangr 


294. 

33. 

Kaou-leeh . 

<%U\ 

261. 


39. Yew .(j^), b c. 236. 

40. The King Hoo-ts‘oo( T 

(M , 226. 

Ts‘in extinguished Ts‘oo in 222. 


XIV. The princes of Ts’in (ffs;). Surname Ying (fg[). At first 
only earls. 

They claimed to he descended from the ancient emperor Chuen-heuh, through 
p ih-e ( jfe || ) or Pih-yih ( the forester of Shun (Shoo, II. i. 22), who is said 

to have given him the surname of Ying. Sze-ma Ts‘een traces the family down 
through the Hea and Shang dynasties, but there is much that is evidently fabulous 
in the statements which he makes. At last we arrive at the time of king Heaou of 
Chow, who was so pleased with the ability displayed by Fei-tsze -¥*), a scion of 
the family, in keeping cattle, that he employed him to look after his herds of horses, 
‘between the Keen and the Wei '/|=| ^ ^),’ and invested him with the small 
territory of Ts‘in, as chief of an attached State, there to maintain the sacrifices to 
the Yiug. Fei-tsze occupies the first place in the list of the princes of Ts‘in. 

1. Fei-tsze.-p), B.c. 908. 4. Ts‘in Chung fty), b.c. 843. 

2. Ts'in How. ^), „ 856. 5. Duke ChwangC)^ „ 820. 

3. Kung-pih. f£j), „ 846. 6. Seang.(jg), „ 776. 

Seang gave important assistance to the House of Chow in the troubles connected 
with the death of king Yew, and the removal of the capital by king P‘ing to the 
east, and his rank was raised in 769 to that of earl, and Ts‘in had now an independent 
existence anong the other fiefs of Chow. Its territory was also greatly increased, 
and Seang received, what Chinese writers think wss of evil omen, the old domain of 
the princes of Chow from mount K‘e westwards. 


7 . Duke Wan ..(^ 4^), b.c. 764. 

8. Ning.df*), „ 714. 

9. Ch'uh-tsze ...( „ 702. 

10. Woo.(j£), „ 696. 

11. Tih.(#.>, „ 676. 

12. Seuen .(*&), „ 674. 

13. Ch'ing.(/$;), „ 662. 

14. Muh .(#5), „ 658. 

15. K‘ang.(^), „ 619. 

16- K mg.(gHr), „ 607. 

17. Hwan.(fe), „ 603. 

16- King.(^), „ 575. 

19 • Gae.„ 535. 

20. Hwny.(j^), „ 499. 

21- Taou.(f£), „ 490. 

22. Le-kung.(JH ^), „ 475. 
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23. 

Tsaon. b.c. 

441. 

24. 

Hwae. 

» 

427. 

25. 

Ling. 

yy 

423. 

26. 

Keen. 

yy 

413. 

27. 

Hwuy. (^), 

yy 

398. 

28. 

Ch‘uh-tsze... ( [lj “p), 

yy 

385. 

29. 

Heen.(g[>, 

yy 

383. 

30. 

Heaou.(-^p). 

yy 

360. 

31. 

King Hwuy-w&n(^^^ 





yy 

336. 


It was in b.c. 324 that the title 


of king was first assumed. 


32. 

King Woo...(jE^_3£) 

yy 

309. 

33. 

Ch'aou-seangCfJn ji|), 

yy 

305. 

34. 

Heaou-wan. 

yy 

249. 

35. 

Chwang.seang(^i^), 

yy 

248. 

36. 

Ching. ($0, 

yy 

245 
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Became king in 245, and succeeded in establishing his sway over all the other 
States in 220, from which year dates the commencement of the Ts'in dynasty. He 
reigned under the style of ^ 'jjj*, emperor the First, till 209. In 208 he was 
succeeded by his son, emperor the Second ( tit JlL ^*“5. and with his death in 
204 the short-lived dynasty may be said to have ended. 


IT SEEMS DESIRABLE AT THE CLOSE OF THIS CHAPTER TO 
APPEND A TABLE OF THE CYCLE OF SIXTY. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CHINA OF THE CH'UN TS‘EW PERIOD:—CONSIDERED IN 
RELATION TO ITS TERRITORIAL EXTENT; THE 
DISORDER WHICH PREVAILED; THE GROWTH AND ENCROACH¬ 
MENTS OF THE LARGER STATES; AND THE BARBAROUS 
TRIBES WHICH SURROUNDED IT. 

1. On the territorial extent of the kingdom of Chow, and the 
names of the feudal States composing it, during the Ch‘nn Ts‘ew 

Territorial extent and component States, period, I have nothing to add to 

what I have said on the same subjects for the period embraced in 
the Book of Poetry, on pp. 127-131 of the prolegomena to volume 
IV. A study of the large map accompanying this Chapter, in its 
two-fold form, with the names on the one in English and on the 
other in Chinese, will give the reader a more correct idea of these 
points than many pages of description could do. The period of the 
Book of Poetry overlapped that of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew by more than a 
hundred years. No new State arose during the latter, though several 
came into greater prominence than had formerly belonged to them; 
and the enlargement of territory which took place arose chiefly from 
the greater development which the position of Tsin, Ts‘ 00 , andTs‘in 
enabled them to give themselves. 

2. It is often said that the period embraced in the Ch‘un Ts‘ew 
was one of disorder,—a social and political disorganization to be 
compared with the physical disorder caused by the inundating waters 

Disorder of the* Ch*un Ts‘ew period; —7 which called forth the labours of the 
referred to its causes. ) great Yu so many ages before. 1 Men¬ 

cius tells us that the Classic does not contain a single instance of a 
righteous war, a war, according to him, being righteous only when 
tne supreme authority had marshalled its forces to punish some 
disobedient vassal, whereas, during the period chronicled by Con¬ 
fucius, we have nothing but the strifes and collisions of the various 
feudal States among themselves. 2 This is not absolutely correct, but 
it is an approximation to the truth. The disorder of the period, 
however, was only the sequel of the disorder that preceded it. Not 
long before it commenced, king P'ing had transferred the capital to 
the east in 769, in consequence of the death of his father king Yew 
at the hands of some of the wild tribes of the Jung. This movement 
was an open acknowledgment of the weakness of the sovereign 

1 See Mencius, IJI. Pt. ii. IX. 11. 
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2 Mencius, VII. Pt. ii. II. 
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principles of benevolence and righteousness, carried out with 
courtesy and in accordance with the rules of propriety, should have 
produced, we find the States biting and devouring one another, 
while the large and strong oppressed and absorbed the small and 
weak. In the Chuen on IX. xxix. 7, during a dispute at the court 
of Tain on some encroachments which Loo had made on the territory 
of K‘e, an officer reminds the marquis of what Tsin itself had done 
in the same way. ‘The princes,’ said he, ‘of Yu, Ivwoh, Tseaou, 
Hwah, Hoh, Yang, Han, and Wei were Kes, and Tsin’s greatness is 
owing to its absorbing of their territories. If it had not encroached 
on the small States, where would it have found territory to take? 
Since the times of Woo and Heen, we have annexed many of them, 
and who can call us to account for what we have done?’ The fact 
was that Might had come to take the place of Right; and while states¬ 
men were ever ready to talk of the fundamental principles of justice, 
benevolence, and loyalty, the process of spoliation went on. 5 The 
number of States was continually becoming less, the smaller melting 
away into the larger. ‘The good old rule’ came more and more 
into vogue, 


‘ the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.’ 

3. To ameliorate the evils arising from this state of disorder 
and anarchy, and to keep it moreover in check, there arose during 
the Ch‘un Ts‘ew period the singular device of presiding chiefs,—the 
The »y«tem of presiding chief*, system of one State taking the lead and 
direction of all the others, and exercising really royal functions 
throughout the kingdom, while yet there was a profession of loyal 
attachment to the House of Chow. The seeds of this contrivance 
were sown, perhaps, at. the very commencement of the dynasty, 
when the dukes of Chow and Shaou were appointed viceroys over 
the eastern and western portions of the kingdom respectively, and 
other princes were made, on their first investiture, ‘chiefs of regions,! 
embracing their own States and others adjacent to them. These 
arrangements were disused as the kings of Chow felt secure in their 
supremacy over all the States, and the nominees in the first instance 
had been sincerely loyal and devoted to the establishment of the 
dynasty; but now in the Ch‘un Ts‘ew period the kin^s were not 


5 See the discourse of Ke Wan-tsze in the Chuen on VT T viii q „ • , , ... 

sentiment* which men, themselves of HUostion^cha JL ^d cou^STexpres* 
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sufficiently sure of any of their vassals to delegate them to such an 
office. When one raised himself to the position, they were obliged 
unwillingly to confirm him in it. 

Five of these presiding chiefs are named during the time under 
our review^:—Hwan of Ts £ e (683-642); Wan of Tsin (634—627); 
Seang of Sung (649-636); Muh of Ts‘in (658-620); and Chwang of 
Ts‘oo (612-590). The first two, however, are the best, and I think 
the only representatives of the system. Hwan was endowed with an 
extraordinary amount of magnanimity, and Wan had been disciplined 
by a long experience of misfortune, and was subtile and scheming. 
Both of. them were fully acknowledged as directors and controllers of 
the States generally by the court of Chow; and it seems to me not 
unlikely that if Wan had been a younger man when he came to the 
rnarquisate of Tsin, and his rule had been protracted to as great a 
length as that of Hwan, he would have gone on to supersede the 
dynasty of Chow altogether, and we should have had a dynasty of Tsin 
nearly nine hundred years earlier than it occurs in Chinese chronology. 
As it was, his successors, till nearly the end of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew period, 
claimed for their State the leading place in the kingdom; and it was 
generally conceded to them. Though the system of which I am 
speaking be connected with the names of the five princes which I have 
mentioned, it yet continued to subsist after them. They were simply 
the first to vindicate, or to endeavour to vindicate, a commanding 
influence for the States to which they belonged throughout the king¬ 
dom; and though neither Hwan nor Wan had any one among their 
successors fully equal to them, they had many who tried to assert a 
supremacy, and Tsin, as I have said, was long acknowledged to be 
‘ lord of covenants.’ 

Seang of Sung was not entitled to a place among the five chiefs, 
either from his own character, or from the strength and resources 
of his State. He appears rather as a madman than a man of steady 
purpose; and many scholars exclude his name from the category, 
and introduce instead Hoh-leu of Woo or Kow-ts‘een of Yueh. 
Nor is Muh of Ts'in much better entitled to the place assigned 
to him, for though he was a prince of very superior character to 
Seang, his influence was felt only in the west of the kingdom, and 
not by the States generally. Chwang of dsoo, moreover, did 
certainly exercise the influence of a chief over several of the States, 
but he was not acknowledged as such by the king of Chow, and the 

2 See Mencius, VI. Pt. ii. VII. 
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title of king which he claimed for himself sufficiently showed his 
feeling and purpose towards the existing dynasty. Still he and other 
kings of Ts‘oo called the States frequently together, and many 
responded to their summons, knowing that a refusal would incur 
their resentment, and.be visited with direst punishment, 

I am inclined to believe that the system of presiding chiefs, or 
rather of leading States, didin a degree mitigate the evils of the 
prevailing disorder. Ts‘e and Tsin certainly kept in check the 
encroachments of Ts‘oo, which, barbarous as it was, would other¬ 
wise have speedily advanced to the overthrow of the House of Chow. 
Yet the system increased the misery that abounded, and if it retarded, 
perhaps, the downfall of the descendants of king Woo, it served to 
show that that was unavoidable in the end. It was most anomalous,— 
an imperium inimperio ,—and weakened the bond of loyal attachment 
to the throne. Of w'hat use were the kings of Chow, if they could 
not do their proper work of government, but must be continually 
devolving it on one or other of their vassals? No line of rulers can 
continue to keep possession of the supreme authority in a nation, if 
their incompetency be demonstrated for centuries together. The 
sentimental loyalty of Confucius had lost its attractions by the time 
of Mencius, who was ever on the outlook for 1 a minister of Heaven,’ 
who should make an end of Chow and of the contentions among the 
warring States together. 

But the system also increased the expenditure of the smaller 
States. There still remained their dues to the kings of Chow, even 
though they paid them so irregularly that we have instances of 
messengers being sent from court to Loo, and doubtless they were 
sent to other States as well, to beg for money and other supplies. 
But they had also to meet the requisitions of the ruling State, and 
sometimes of more than one at the same time, dhere are many 
allusions in the narratives of Tso to the arbitrariness and severity 
of those requisitions. On X. xiii. 5, 6, for instance, we find Tsze- 
ch'an of Ch‘ing disputing on this point with the ministers of Tsin. 
‘ Formerly,’ said he, ‘ the sons of Heaven regulated the amount of 
contribution according to the rank of the State. Ch‘ing ranks as the 
territory of an earl or a baron, and yet its contribution is now on 
the scale of a duke or a marquis. There is no regular rule for 
what we have to pay; and when our small State fails in rendering 
what is required, it is held to be an offender. When our contribu 
tions and offerings have no limit set to them, we have only to wait 
for our ruin.’ It is evident, as we study the history of this system 
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of a leading State, that there was no help to come from it to the 
House of Chow, and no permanent alleviation of the evils under 
which the nation was suffering 

O 

4. At the close of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew period the kingdom was in a 
worse and more hopeless condition than at its commencement; and 
it seems strange to us that it did not enter into the mind of Confu¬ 
cius to forecast that the feudal system which had so long prevailed 
in China was ‘waxen old and ready to vanish away.’ But what 
State Avas to come out A'ictorious from its conflicts with all the 
others, and take the lead in settling a new order of things? Only 
the event could reveal this, but it could be known that the struggle 
for supremacy Avould lie between two or three powers; and the 

The growth of some of the States an important! Study of their growth Supplies 
subject of study. The causes of it. | one G f the most important les¬ 

sons which the Work of the sage and the Commentary of Tso are 
calculated to teach us. 

A glance at the map shows us that the China proper of Chow 
Avas confined at first within narrow limits. Even at the beginning of 
the Ch‘un Ts‘ew period it consisted of mere]}' a few States of no great 
size, lying on either side of the Yellow River, from the point Avhere 
its channel makes a sudden bend to the east onwards to its mouth. 

North of the Royal Domain was Tsin, but, though a fief dating 
from the commencement of the kingdom, its groAvth had been so 
slow, that it is not till the second year of duke He, b.c. 657, that it 
appears in Confucius’ text, on the eve of its subjugation of the 
small States of Yu and Kwoh. This was the first step which Tsin 
took in the career of enlargement by which it ere long attained to 
so great a size. 

South of the Domain was Ts‘oo; and, though it had been 
founded in the time of king Ch'ing, it does not appear in the 
text of our Classic till the tenth year of duke Chwang, b.c. 683. 
It is then called King, and we do not meet Avith it under the name 
of Ts‘oo till the first year of duke He, b.c. 658. 

West from the Domain was Ts‘in, the first lord of Avhich Avas given 
a local habitation and name only in b.c. 908; and it did not become 
an independent fief of the kingdom till the year 769. Its first 
appearance in our text is in the fifteenth year of duke He, b.c. 644. 

A long way east from Ts‘oo, and bordering on the sea, Avas the 
State of Woo, which, though claiming an earlier origin than the 
kingdom of Chow itself, is not mentioned in the classic till the 
seventh year of duke Ch‘ing, B.c. 583. 
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But it will be observed that these four States had from their 
situation grand opportunities for increasing their territory and their 
population; and the consequence was that before the end of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew period each of them occupied an extent of country many times 
larger than theRoyalDomain, whileTs ‘00 was nearly as large as all the 
Middle States, as those of Chow proper were called, together. The way 
in which it and Tsin proceeded was by extinguishing and absorbing 
the smaller States adjacent to them, and by a constant process of 
subjugating the barbarous tribes, which lay on the south and west of 
Ts‘oo, and on the north and east of Tsin. Ts‘in lay farther off from 
the settled parts of the country, and its princes had not so much to 
do in absorbing smaller States, but they early established their sway 
over all the Jung, or the wild hordes of the west. The leadership, 
which I have said in the preceding paragraph is improperly ascribed 
to duke Muh of Ts‘in as being over the feudal States belonged to 
him in his relation to the Jung. The sea forbade any extension 
of the border of Woo on the east, but it found much land to be 
occupied on the north and south, and its armies, going up the 
Kiiang or Yang-tsze, met those of Ts‘oo, and fought with them for 
the possession of the country between that great river and the Hwae. 

The States of Chow proper had little room for any similar 
expansion. They were closely massed together. From the first 
immigration of the ancestors of the Chinese tribe, their course had 
been eastwards and mainly along the course of the Yellow River, and 
most of the older occupants of the country had been pushed before 
them to the borders of .the sea. Ts ! e extended right to the sea, and 
so did Ke which the other absorbed. Then came the small States of 
K‘e and Keu, the latter of which had a sea border, while they do not 
seem to have ever thought of pushing their way into what, is now called 
the promontory of Shan-tung. The people of both K‘e and Keu were 
often taunted by the other States with belonging themselves to the 
E barbarians. South from Keu there was a tract extending inland 

O 

a considerable way, occupied by E tribes and the half-civilized peo¬ 
ple of Seu, and reaching down to the hordes of the Hwae, which 
Loo pleased itself with the idea of reducing, 1 but which it was 
never able to reduce. Altogether there was, as 1 have said, hardly 
any room for the growth of these middle States. Ts‘e was the 
strongest of them, and longest maintained its independence, ulti¬ 
mately absorbing Sung, which had itself previously absorbed Ts‘aou. 
Of the others, Heu, Ts‘ae, Ch‘in, the two Choo, Loo, and in the end 

I See the She, Pert, IV., Bk. II., ode III. 
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Ch'ing fell to Ts'oo, and Wei became dependent on one of the mar- 
quisates or kingdoms into which Tsin was divided. 

Woo for a time made rapid progress, and seemed as if it would 
at least wrest the sovereignty of the south from Ts'oo; but its down¬ 
fall was more rapid than its rise had been. It was extinguished by 
Yueh a very few years after the close of the Ch'un Ts'ew period, 
and Yueh itself had ere long to succumb to Ts'oo 

Thus, as time went on, it became increasingly clear that the final 
struggle for the supreme power would be between Ts‘in and Ts‘oo. 
If Tsin had remained entire, it would probably have been more 
than a match for them both;’ but the elements of disorganization 
had long been at work in it, and it was divided, about the year 
B.c. 400, into three marquisates. The.lords of these soon claimed, 
all of them, the title of king, and the way in which they maintained 
for a century and a half the struggle with Ts'in and Ts'oo shows 
how great the power of Tsin unbroken would have been. Ts‘e and 
Yen also assumed the royal style, and made a gallant defence 
against the powers of the west and the south; but they would not 
have held out so long as they did but for the distance which inter¬ 
vened between them and the centres of both their adversaries. 
Ts'in at last bore down all opposition, and though of all the great 
States that developed during the Ch‘un Ts'ew period it was the 
latest to make its appearance, it remained master of the field. 
From the kings of Chow it cannot be said to have met with any 
resistance. Their history for three hundred years before the 
extinction of the dynasty is almost a blank. They continued to 
hold a nominal occupancy of the throne so long only because there 
were so many other princes contending for it. 

The above review of the closing centuries of the dynasty of Chow, 
and of its overthrow by the king of Ts'in, seems to prove, brief as 
it has been, that, given a number of warring States or nations, vic¬ 
tory will in the long run declare itself in favour of that one which 
has the most extensive territory and the largest population. Ts'in 
and Ts'oo, when they first came into contact with the States of 
Chow proper, were, no doubt, inferior to them in the arts of civiliza¬ 
tion generally, and among these of the art of war; but they had 
vast resources and a rude energy, which compensated in the first 
place for want of skill, and they soon learned from their adversaries 
whatever was required for their effective application. A fixedness 
of purpose and recklessness in the expenditure of human life char¬ 
acterized their measures, and the struggle came at last to be mainly 
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between themselves. It ended more from the exhaustion of the 
combatants than from any real superiority on the part of Ts‘in. 

While the downfall of Chow has led me thus to speak of the 
success which must inevitably attend the efforts of the combatant 
whose resources are the greatest, if the contents of my volume led 
me to trace the history of China downwards for a few more years, 
it w'ould be as evident that, while material strength is sure, when 
not deficient in warlike skill, to gain a conquest, it cannot consoli¬ 
date it. The brief existence of the Ts'in dynasty seemed but to 
afford a breathing time to the warring States, and then China 
became once more horrid with the din of arms. Most of the States 
which had contended over the throne of Chow again took the field, 
and others with them, until, after sixteen years more of strife and 
misery, the contest was decided in favour of the House of Han, 
which joined to force of arms respect for the traditions of the coun¬ 
try, and a profession at least of reverence for the virtues of justice 
and benevolence. 


6. An incident occurred during the time of duke Sean°- which 
deserves to have attention called to it, as illustrating the saying that 
‘there is nothing new under the sun,’ where we should not expect 
its illustration. The strife between Ts‘oo and Tsin was then at its 


height; and the States generally were groaning under the miseries 
which it occasioned. It occurred to Heang Seuh, a minister of 


An endeavour made to put an 
end to war by covenant. 


I 


Sung, that he would be deserving 
the country if he could put an end 


well of 
to the 


constant wars. The idea of a Peace Society took possession of his 
mind. He was by no means without ability himself, and had a 
faculty for negotiation and intrigue. He was, no doubt, sincerely 
desirous to abate the evils which abounded, but we are sorry to find 
that he was ambitious also ‘ to get a name’ for himself by his measure, 
and had an eye to more substantial advantages as well. How his 


scheme worked itself out in his own mind we do not know'; but 
after long brooding over it, he succeeded in giving it a practical 
shape, which may have been modified bv the force of circumstances. 


Being on friendly terms with the chief ministers of Tsin and 


Ts oo, he first submitted his plan to them, and procured their assent 
to it. In Tsin they said, ‘War is destructive to the people and eats 
up our resources; and it is the greatest calamity of the small States. 
Seuh’s plan will perhaps turn out impracticable, but we must give 
it our sanction: for if we do not, Ts‘oo will do it, and so improve 
its position with the States to our disadvantage. Similarly they 
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reasoned and agreed in Ts‘oo, Ts‘e, and Ts‘in, The great powers 
appeared all to be willing. 

Having succeeded thus far, Seuh proceeded to call a meeting of 
the States generally, and in the summer of 535 the representatives 
of not fewer than fourteen of them met in the capital of Sung. 
Various jealousies were displayed in making the arrangements pre¬ 
liminary to a covenant. Ts‘e and Ts‘in were exempted from taking 
the oath, so that the agreement was narrowed to a compact between 
Ts‘oo and Tsin, and the States which adhered to them respectively; 
and though this would secure a temporary peace to the kingdom, yet 
the two other great States, being left unbound, might take advan¬ 
tage of it, to prosecute their own ambitious designs. Ts‘oo, more¬ 
over, displayed a tierce and unconciliating spirit which promised ill 
for the permanence of the arrangement. However, the covenant 
w r as accepted with these drawbacks. There should be war no more 1 
And to assure so desirable an end, the princes who had been in the 
habit of acknowledging the superiority of Ts‘oo should show their 
respect for Tsin by appearing at its court, and those who had been 
adherents of Tsin should similarly appear at the court of Ts‘oo. 
Thus these two Powers would receive the homage of all the 
States; and it was implied, perhaps, that they would unite their 
forces to punish any State which should break the general peace. 
Nothing was said of the loyal service which was due from them 
all to the kings of Chow; and Ts‘in and Ts‘e were left, as I 
have said, unfettered, to take their own course. I apprehend 
that the princes and ministers who were at the meeting separated 
without much hope of the pacification being permanent;—as indeed 
it did not prove to be. Heang Seuh alone thought that he had 
accomplished a great work; and without being satisfied, as we wish 
that he had been, with the consciousness that he had done so, he 
proceeded to ask a grant of lands and towns from the duke of Sung 
as a reward for ‘ arresting the occasion of death.’ His application 
was acceded to, but it did not take effect. Seuh showed the charter 
of the grant which he had obtained to Tsze-han the chief minister 
of the State, who said to him, ‘It is by their arms that Tsin and 
Ts‘oo keep the small States in awe. Standing in awe, the high and 
low in them are loving and harmonious, and thus the States are kept 
quiet, and do service to the great powers, securing their own pre¬ 
servation and escaping ruin. Who can do away with the instruments 
of war? They have been long in requisition. By them the lawless 
are kept in awe, and accomplished virtue is displayed. On them 
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depends the preservation or the ruin of a country;—and you have 
been seeking to do away with them. Your scheme is a delusion, 
and there could be no greater offence than to lead the States astray 
by it. And not content with having escaped punishment, you have 
sought for reward!” With this he cut the document in pieces and 
cast it away, while Seuh submitted, and made no further claim to 
the grant which had been assigned to him. 

So ended the first attempt which was made in the world to put 
an end to war on principles of expediency and by political arrange¬ 
ments. It was a delusion and proved a failure; but there must 
have been a deep and wide-spread feeling of the miseries which it 
was intended to remove, to secure for it its temporary acceptance. 
Though a delusion it was, it was a brilliant one. Though Seuh was 
a dreamer, I have thought that his name should have prominent 
mention given to it. More than two thousand years have elapsed 
since his time; Christianity, calling to universal ‘ peace on earth,’ has 
come into the field; and under its auspices nations unheard of, it 
may be said unborn, in the era of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, have attained a 
wondrous growth, with appliances of science and a development 
commerce, which were then all-unknown:—and is it still a delusion 
to hope for arrangements which will obviate the necessity of 
a recurrence to ‘the last resort,’ the appeal to the force of arms? 

6. Of the wild tribes which infested the territory of China pro¬ 
per during the Ch‘un Ts‘ew period, and surrounded it on every 
side, it is impossible to give an entirely satisfactory account. After 
we have gathered up the information supplied by Confucius and 
The rude tribes iu China and around it. the Commentary of Tso, there occur 
questions connected with them to which we do not find any reply. 

In the Shoo V. ii., at the final struggle of king Woo with the last 
king of Shang, we find ‘the Yung, the Shuh, the Kiiang, the Maou, 
the Wei, the Loo, the Pang, and the Puh,’ eight tribes from the south¬ 
west, having their seats mostly in the present provinces of Sze-ch‘uen 
and Hoo-pih, all assisting the former. As most of them appear during 
the Ch‘un-Ts‘ew period, occupying the same locations, the probability 
is, that, when Shang was subdued, they received their share of the 
spoils, and returned to their fastnesses. Some honours and titles may 
have been conferred, besides, on their chiefs by Woo, but it does not 
appear that they acknowledged any allegiance to the House of Chow. 
If they did, we may be sure it was nothing more than nominal. 

The wild tribes are generally divided into four classes, called by 
different names, according to their situation relative to the Middle 
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States. There were the Jung. 1 or hordes of the west; the Teih, 2 or 
hordes of the north; the E, 8 or hordes of the east; and the Man, 4 or 
hordes of the south. These designations are in the main correct, 
yet we find Jung tribes widely diffused, and not confined to the 
west only. When we bring together the hints and statements of 
the Text and the Commentary, the knowledge obtained concerning 
the four classes may be brought within small compass. 

First, of the Jung. Seven divisions of these are indicated. 

[i.] At the beginning of the period, we find tribes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Loo, which are simply called Jung, and whose seat was 
in the present district of Ts'aou, department Ts‘aou-chow. Yin is 
introduced twice in his 2d year covenanting with them. In his 
7th year, we find them making captive an earl of Fan, on his 
return from Loo to the royal court, and carrying him off with them 
to their own settlements. Duke Hwan covenants with them in his 
2d year. Duke Chwang in his 18th year pursues them across the 
Tse river; and in his 20t,h year they are invaded by a force from 
Ts‘e. In his 24th year they- make an inroad into the State of Ts‘aou, 
and compel a Ke, who may have been the earl of it, to flee to Ch in. 
The duke appears in his 26th year conducting an expedition against 
them; and after that we hear nothing more about them. We may 
suppose that they w r ere then finally subdued, and lost their indi¬ 
viduality among the population of Loo. 

[ii.] There were the ‘ Northern Jung,’ 5 the 1 Hill Jung, 6 and the 
‘ Woo-chungs,’ 7 who are referred to the present Tsun-hwa Chow 8 in 
Chih-le. Tso mentions an incursion which they made in the 9th 
year of duke Yin into Chfing, when they sustained a great defeat, 
chiefly because they fought on foot, and had no chariots like the 
States of Chow. According to him, moreover, they invaded Ts‘e m 
the 6th year of Hwan, and were again defeated through the assistance 
of Chfing. In the 30th year of Chwang, they reduced the State of 
Yen to great distress, and Ts‘e directed an expedition against them, 
which brought away great spoil. In the 10th year of He, the mar¬ 
quis of Ts‘e and the baron of Heu appear engaged in an invasion 
of them; and we bear no more of them till the 4th year of 
Seang, when Kea-foo, viscount of Woo-chung (according to Too, t e 
capital of the Hill Jung), presents a number of tiger and leopard 
skins to'Tsin, begging that that State would be in harmony with t e 
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Jung. In a discussion at the court of Tsin on the advances thus 
made, one of its ministers argued for a conciliatory policy on five 
grounds, the first of which was that these tribes were continually 
changing their residence, and were fond of selling their lands for 
goods, so that they might be acquired without the trouble and 
risks of war. Lastly, in the first year of duke Ch‘aou, an officer of 
Tsin inflicts a great defeat on the Woo-chungs and the various tribes 
oftheTeih; after which we have no further mention of the Hill 
Jung, the Northern Jung, or the Woo-chungs. They, no doubt, 
disappeared among the multitudes of Tsin. 

[iii.] There were the ‘Jung of Luh-hwan,’ 9 who had also the 
names of the ‘ Jung of the surname Yun,’ 10 the ‘Little Jung,’ 11 the 
‘Keang Jung,’ 12 the ‘Yin Jung,’ 13 arid the ‘Jung of Kew-chow.’ 14 
These had originally dwelt in the far west, in the territory which 
now forms Suh Chow 15 in Kan-suh, which they called Luh-hwan; 
but in the 22d year of duke He, Tsin and Ts‘in united in removing 
them to E-ch‘uen, or the present district of Sung, 16 in the department 
of Ho-nan. In Chwang’s 28th year they are called the Little Jung, 
and it appears that the mother of duke Hwuy of Tsin belonged to 
their tribe. In the 33d year of He, they give, as the Keang Jung, 
important help to Tsin in a great defeat which it inflicted on the 
troops of Ts‘in in the valley of Heaou. In the 3d year of Seuen, 
Ts‘oo invaded them, and they seem to have coquetted subsequently 
both with Ts‘oo and Tsin, which led to the final extinction of their 
independence by the latter power in the 17th year of Ch'aou. In 
his 7th year a body of them appears as the Yin Jung, under the 
command of an officer of Tsin, and mention is made of how they 
had troubled the Royal Domain, and the Ke States generally, since 
their removal from their original seat. In the Chuen on Ch‘aou, 
xxii. 8, another body of them is called the Jung of Kew-chow, and 
the same branch of them is mentioned as late as the 4th year of Gae. 

[ lv 0 There were the ‘Jung of Yang-k‘eu, Ts‘euen-kaou, and 
about the E and the Loh,’ 17 who had their seats about those two 
rivers, in the present district of Loh-yang, and perhaps other parts 
of the department of Ho-nan. Yang-k‘eu and Ts‘euen-kaou are 
taken to be the names of their principal settlements or towns. Thus 
these tribes infested the Royal Domain, and they were at one time 
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very troublesome to the capital itself. In the 11th year of duke He, 
on the invitation of the king’s brother Tae, they attacked it with ail 
their strength, entered the royal city, and burned one of its gates. 
Tsin and Ts‘in came to the help of the king, and obliged the Jung 
to make peace with him; but in the following year the services of 
the marquis of Ts‘e, who was then the presiding prince among the 
States, were required for the same purpose, and in He’s 16th year 
he was obliged to call out the forces of all the States to occupy the 
Domain, and keep the Jung in check. In the 8th year of W3n, an 
officer of Loo, having gone to the west to meet a minister of Tsin, 
took the opportunity to make a covenant with these Jung, who, it is 
supposed, were them meditating an attack on Loo. Only once again 
do we meet with them. In the 6th year of duke Ch‘ing they are 
associated with other tribes, and with the forces of Tsin, Wei, and 
Ch‘ing, in an incursion into Sung. By this time they had probably 
settled down in the Domain as subjects of Chow. 

[v.] There were the ‘Man,’ 18 called also the ‘Jung Man’ 19 to 
distinguish them from the Man of the south, and the ‘Maou Jung,’ 20 
whose seats were in the present Joo-chow, 21 Ho-nan. The Jung who 
are mentioned in the Chuen after VI. xvii. 5 as having been sur¬ 
prised by Kan Ch‘uh of Chow, when they were drinking spirits, 
belonged to these; and in the first year of Ch‘ing the royal army 
received a severe defeat from them. The Mans are enumerated 
among the other tribes in the expedition against Sung in the 6th 
year of Ch'ing, as mentioned above. In the 5th year of Seang we 
find the king sending a member of the royal House to the court of 
Tsin with a complaint against them. In the 16th year of Ch‘aou, 
Ts‘oo appears in the field, inveigles Kea, viscount of the Man, into 
its power, and puts him to death; then establishes its superiority 
over all their territory, and appoints Kea’s son as viscount in his 
room. Thenceforth this branch of the Jung appears to have been 
subject to Ts‘oo. They rebelled against it in the 4th year of duke 
Gae; and when their viscount Ch‘ih was driven to take refuge in 
Tsin, that State gave him up to Ts‘oo;—a proceeding which is justly 
deemed to have been disgraceful to it. 

[vi.] There were the ‘Dog Jung,’ 22 whose original seat was in 
the present department of Fung-ts‘eang, Shen-se. Many critics 
identify them with the Heen-yun of the She in II. i. VII. and 
other odes, though Choo He says that these belonged to the Teih. 
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In b.c. 770 they made common cause with the marquis of Shin, and 
joined him in his measures against king Yew. Then, contrary to the 
wishes of the marquis, the}' gave the reins to their own greed of 
plunder, spoiled the capital,—the old capital of Fung, and put the 
king to death, Tsin and Ts‘in came to the relief of the court, and 
drove the Jung away; but some branches of them appear to have 
maintained themselves in the more eastern regions which they had 
found so attractive. In the 2d year of Min, the duke of Kwoh 
defeated them near the junction of the Wei with the Ho, and again, 
in the second year of He, at a place in the present district of W&n- 
heang, Shen Chow, 23 Shan-se. This is the last we hear of them. 
Their original territory, no doubt, fell to the lot of Ts‘in, but any 
portion of the tribe, which had settled on the east of the Ho, would 
be absorbed by Tsin. 

[vii.] There were the ‘Le Jung,’ 24 who occupied in the present 
district of Lin-t‘ung, department Se-gan. According to the Chuen 
on III. xxviii. 1, duke Heen of Tsin invaded their territory, the 
chief of which, who had the title of baron, gave him his daughter in 
marriage. She was the Le Ke whose union with Heen was the occasion 
of so much confusion and misery in Tsin. That State, soon after, 
put an end to the independent existence of the tribe. 

The above are all the tribes of the Jung mentioned in the Ch‘un 
Tsew and in Tso, excepting the Loo Jung, of whom I shall have to 
speak when we come to the Man of the South. Neither the sage nor his 
commentator had occasion to bring forward any others, for only these 
made their appearance in connexion with the States of China during 
the Ch‘un-Ts‘ew period. There were, however, many more tribes, 
which constituted, properly speaking, the Jung of the west, by the 
absorption of which it was that Ts‘in reached such an eminence of 
power. 

Second, of the Teih. Sze-ma Ts‘een and Too Yu, the latter led away 
probably by Sze-ma, place some tribes of these on the west of the Ho; 
but so far as the evidence of Confucius and Tso-she goes, they are 
all to be sought on the east of that river, and appear extending 
from it, along the north of the different States, as far as the pre¬ 
sent Shan-tung. Up to the time of duke Seuen, we read in the 
text only of the Teih, but subsequently there appear two great 
divisions of them,—the ‘Red Teih,’ 25 and the ‘ White Teih.’ 26 Then 
the Red Teih are no more mentioned after the third year of duke 
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Ch‘ing, and the extinction of several tribes of them is recorded; but 
the White continued beyond the Ch‘un-Ts‘e\v period, and one tribe 
of them held its own till the time of the Warring States, when its 
chief took the title of king, and contended with the other combatants 
for the possession of all the dominions of Chow. 

Of the Red Teih six tribes seem to be specified:—the ‘ Kaou-lohs 
of the eastern hills,’ 27 whose seat was the present district of Yuen- 
k‘euh, Keang Chow, Shan-se; the Tseang-kaou-joo, 28 whose seat is 
unknown ; the ‘Loos,’ 29 who have left their name in the district of 
Loo-sbing, department Loo-gan, Shan-se; the ‘Keahs,’ 30 who occu¬ 
pied in the present district of Ke-tsih, department Kwang-p‘ing, 
Chih-le; the ‘Lew-yu,’ 31 in the present district of T‘un-lew, depart¬ 
ment Loo-gan above; and the ‘Toh-shin,’ 83 who were also somewhere 
in the same department. 

Of the White Teih there were three tribes:—the ‘Seen-yu,’ or the 
‘Chung-shan,’ 33 in the present district of Ching-ting, department 
Ching-ting, Chih-le; the ‘ Fei,’ 34 in Kaou-shing district of the same 
department; and the ‘Koo,’ 35 in Tsin Chow, also in Ching-ting. 

1 will now give an outline of what is related about the Teih in 
the text and in Tso. 

[i.] AVhile there is no intimation of any general distinction among 
their tribes. 

They appear first in the 32d year of Chwang, invading the small 
State of Hing, which was by no means able to cope with them. 
Ts‘e went in the first place to its rescue, but in the first year of He 
Hing removed its principal city to a situation where it would be 
more out of the way of the Teih, and the forces of Ts‘e, Sung, and 
Ts‘aou are introduced as fortifying the new capital. 

About the same time the Teih attacked the more considerable 
State of Wei, and nearly annihilated it. In the 2d year of Mm, 
they took its chief city, the inhabitants of which fled across the Ho. 
There only 730 people, men and women, could be got together 
again, and when to them were added the inhabitants of the two other 
chief towns of the State, the whole did not amount to more than 5,000 
souls. This gives us a correct, but not an exalted idea, of the resources 
of many of the States of Chow in those days. Ts‘e went to the help 
of Wei, as it had done in the case of Hing, gathered up the ruins of the 
State, and called out the other States to prepare a new capital for it. 
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While the Teih were thus successful against Hing and Wei, they 
came into contact with the Power which was ultimately to destroy 
their independence. In the 2d year of Min, the marquis of Tsin 
sent his eldest son against the settlements of the Kaou-lohs. Other 
expeditions followed, and in the 7th year of He a general of that 
State inflicted a defeat on a portion of the Teih; but, when urged 
to follow up his victory, he said that he only wanted to frighten 
them, and would not accelerate a rising of all their tribes. The 
consequence was that in the following year we have the Teih 
retaliating by an invasion of Tsin. 

In duke He’s 10th year they penetrated into the Royal Domain, 
and overthrew the State of Wan, 36 the viscount of which fled to Wei. 
From that time, for several years, we find Wei, Ch‘ing, and Tsin, 
one after another, suffering from their incursions. In He’s 18th 
year Ts‘e was in confusion in consequence of the death of duke 
Hwan, and the Teih went to succour the partizans of his younger 
sons; and two years after, Ts £ e and they made a covenant in the 
capital of Hing. In the 24th year they invaded Ch'ing, which the 
king, who was then in great distress from the machinations of 
his brother Tae, took for some reason as an acceptable service to 
himself. He married a daughter of one of their chiefs, and made 
her his queen;—a position of which she soon proved herself un¬ 
worthy. 

In He’s 31st year we find them again actively engaged against 
Wei, which was compelled to make another change of its capital. It 
■was able, however, the year after, to make in its turn an incursion 
into their settlements, when they entered into a covenant with it, and 
left it unmolested till the 13th year of duke Wan. Meanwhile they 
continued their incursions into Ts‘e, and went on to attack Loo and 
Sung, notwithstanding a check Avhich they received from Tsin in 
the last year of duke He. Loo also defeated them in the 12th year 
of Wan. 

[ii.] In the time of duke Seuen and subsequently, we read no 
more in the same way of the Teih, but of the Red and the White 
Teih. Of the latter we have an earlier mention in the Chuen, in 
the account of the battle of Ke, when Tsin defeated the Teih, as I 
have mentioned above. It is then said that a viscount of the White 
Teih was taken prisoner. From some hints which are found in Tso 
it appears that about this time jealousies began to spring up among 
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the Teihs themselves. The Red tribes were trying to assert a 
superiority which the White would riot allow, and so they were left, 
unsupported, to cope with Tsin for which they were by no means a 
match. 

That great State had now consolidated its resources, and it made 
short work of the Red Teih. They invaded it in Seuen’s 4th and 
7th years, and met with little opposition; Tsin purposely retiring 
before them to increase their arrogance. But in his 15th year an 
army entirely reduced the tribe of the Loos, and carried off their 
viscount Ying-urh; and next year another army similarly reduced 
the Keahs and the Lew-yu. In the 3d year of Ch‘ing, Tsin and 
Wei joined in an invasion of the Tseang-kaou-joo, with whom they 
dealt probably in the same way: for we have no further mention of 
the Red Teih. Wherever the Teih are mentioned after this, other 
circumstances show that the White Teih are meant. 

[iii.] The White Teih made a bolder resistance, nor was Tsin 
ever able to destroy the independence of the tribe of the Seen-yu. 

In the 8th year of Seuen, we find the White Teih associated with 
Tsin in the invasion of Ts‘in. They would seem to have broken oft' 
entirely from the Red Teih, and to have been willing to join with 
the State which was in deadly hostility with them. Three years 
after, the marquis of Tsin had a great meeting, at a place within 
their territories, with all their tribes. 

The alliance thus formed between them and Tsin was not very 
lasting. In the 9th year of Chfing, they are confederate with Ts‘in 
and Ts‘oo in invading Tsin; but they took nothing by their fickle¬ 
ness, for Tsin inflicted a defeat upon them in Clding’s 12th year. 

In Seang’s 18th year, an embassy from them visited the court of 
Loo,—for what purpose we cannot tell. Nor are they again mention¬ 
ed in the sage’s text, though the Chuen speaks frequently of them. 

In Seang’s 28th year, they appear, with the States which acknow¬ 
ledged the presidency of Ts‘oo, visiting at the court of Tsin,—in 
accordance with the treaty of Sung. It would th us appear that 
they had gone over finally to the side of Ts‘oo. They soon suffered 
for their course. In Ch‘aou’s first year, an army of Tsin, under 
Seun Woo, defeated them at Ta-loo. In his 12th year, the same 
commander put an end to the independent existence of the Fei 
tribe, and carried aw’ay their viscount prisoner. So .he dealt with 
the Koo tribe in Ch'aou’s 15th year; but he subsequently restored its 
viscount, which seems to have encouraged them to revolt again, and 
in Ch'aous 22d year, ‘Seun Woo a second time extinguished Koo.’ 
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The Seen-yu were not so easily disposed of. Tsin attacked this 
tribe in Ch‘aou’s 12th year, and in his 13th and 15th, but without 
any decisive success. In the 3d year of Ting the army of Tsin was 
defeated by it, but returned to the ’attack in the following year, 
assisted by a force from Wei. Soon after this, the great families of 
Tsin began contending among themselves, and no effective action 
could be taken against the Seen-yu. The tribe maintained its 
Independence on into the period of the Warring States, and finally 
yielded to the kingdom of Chaou about the year b.c. 296. 

Third, of the E. Confucius is reported, in the Analects, IX. xiii., 
as declaring that he would like to go and live among ‘ the nine 
E,’ on which expression it is generally said that there were nine 
tribes of the E. There may have been so many originally, and 
Confucius may have used a phrase which had come down as descrip¬ 
tive of them from a former time. But we do not find nine tribes, 
nor even half that number, mentioned in the Ch‘un Ts‘ew or in 
Tso’s Commentary. I believe that the power of the E tribes had 
been broken, and that many of them had disappeared among the 
inhabitants of the eastern States, before the time under our notice. 
We have to do only with the ‘E of the Hwae river,’ 37 of 1 Keae,’ 38 of 
‘Lae,’ 39 and of ‘ Kin-mow.’ 40 

[i.] The tribes of the Hwae were the only E whose power and 
numbers were considerable in the Ch‘un-Ts‘ew period. The Chuen 
on V. xiii. 3 mentions that they were at that time distressing the 
State of K‘e, so that they must have penetrated a long way north 
from the river about which lay their proper seats. From that time, 
for more than a hundred years, we do not again meet with them; 
but in the 4th year of duke Ch‘aou, at the first meeting of the 
States called by Ts‘oo, we find that the chiefs of these tribes were 
also present, and that they went on, immediately after, under the 
leading of Ts‘oo, to invade Woo. One other reference to them is 
all that occurs;—under the 27th year of Ch'aou. Then, in the 
meeting at Hoo, Fan Heen-tsze of Tsin, when enumerating the dif¬ 
ficulties in the way of restoring duke Ch‘aou to Loo, says that the 
Head of the Ke family had succeeded in securing the 'adherence 
of the Hwae E. All these tribes fell in the end to the lot of Ts'oo. 

[ii.] Keae was the name of a small tribe of the E,—in the present 
ICeaou Chow, department of Lae-chow. In the 29th year of duke 
He, their chief comes twice to the court of Loo, when Tso tells a 
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ridiculous story about his interpreting the lowing of a cow. His 
visit, no doubt, had reference to an incursion whicti his tribe made 
the year after into Seaou, a dependency of Sung. Keae must have 
been absorbed either by Ts‘e or by Loo. 

[iii.] Lae was iu the present district of Hwang, department 
T&ng-chow,—on the borders of Ts‘e. Its original inhabitants 
appear to have been brought to comparative civilization, and been 
ruled by a viscount of the surname Keang, before the Ch‘un-Ts‘ew 
period. We find Ts‘e, however, in constant hostility with it from 
its first appearance in the 7th year of duke Seuen to its extinction 
in the 6th year of Seang. 

[iv.] Kin-mow was the principal town of a small tribe of E,—in 
the present district of E-shwuy, department E-chow. Its capture 
by Loo is mentioned in the 9th year of duke Seuen, and afterwards 
it appears, in the Chuen on X. viii. 6, as the most eastern city 
belonging to the State. 

Fourth, of the Man. We have not much information in the Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew or iu Tso about the tribes of the south, and that for the same 
reason which I have mentioned as making our authorities almost 
silent about the Jung proper, or the hordes of the far west. Ts‘oo 
kept the Man under its control, and lay between most of their tribes 
and the States of Chow, so that the two hardly came into contact 
or collision, and the historiographers of the States had little occasion 
to refer to what was taking place among the southern populations. 
What we find related about them will be given under the divisions 
of the ‘Loo Jung,’ 41 the ‘various tribes of the Man,’ 42 the ‘many 
tribes of the Puh,’ 43 and the tribes of ‘Pa.’ 44 

[i.] In the Chuen at the beginning of the 13th year of duke Hwan 
we have an account of a fruitless expedition from Ts‘oo against the 
small State of Lo, 45 Lo being assisted by an army of the Loo Jung. 
One of the names in king Woo’s ‘ Speech at Muh,’ which I have 
referred to, thus comes here before us. These Jung occupied what 
is now the district of Nan-chang, in the department of Seang-yang, 
Hoo-pih. Tso says that, though they were called Jung, they be¬ 
longed to the Man of the south. Geographically, they must be 
classed with them. They must have been reduced to subjection by 
Ts‘oo not long after the above expedition, and their chief settlement 
converted into the town of Leu; 4G for in the Chuen on VI. xvi. 6, 

" & * «*» "Bin «B- is ® 48 a- 

Ying-tah says this wm the same as Jj|[ It should, perhaps, be pronouned Loo. 
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we have an army of Ts‘oo marching on from Leu, where the Loo 
Jung had dwelt, and throwing open its granaries to soldiers and 
officers alike. 

[ii.] It is only in the Chuen just referred to, in the 16th year of 
duke Wan, that mention is made of the 1 many tribes of the Man.’ 
There was then, we are told, a great famine in Ts‘oo, and the people 
of \ ung, who are also mentioned in the Speech at Mull, and who 
had by this time coalesced into a State of some order and civilization, 
took advantage of it to incite a general rising of all the tribes of the 
south against that Power. The Man came to join in the movement 
from their seats in what- are now the departments of Shin-chow and 
Yuen-chow in Hoo-nan. It was a critical time in the history of 
Ts‘oo, and it was proposed that the capital should be abandoned. 
But bolder counsels prevailed; an army took the field; assistance 
came from IVin and Pa; the Man were severed from the combination, 
and made a covenant on their own account; and Yung was extin¬ 
guished, that is, the sacrifices of its chiefs were abolished, and it was 
reduced to be a city of Ts'oo. There is no further mention of the 
Man in the Ch‘un-Ts‘ew period. It was not till the time of the 
Warring States that Ts'oo succeeded in depriving them of their 
independence. 

[iii.] liie Puh, it has been seen, were among the auxiliaries of 
king Woo in the conquest of Shang. The ‘ hundred ’ or many 
tribes of them took a principal part in the rising against Ts‘oo, of 
which I have just spoken, and appear in it under the direction of 
the people of Keun, 47 a small State between Yung and Lo. Where 
their own settlements were is uncertain. Some say they were in the 
present department of K'euh-tsing, Yun-nan, which is too far off, 
though some tribes may' have wandered there at a subsequent 
period; otners, with more probability, place them in the depart¬ 
ments of Cldang-tih and Shin-chow, Hoo-nan. On the occasion 
under our notice, Wei Kea, one of the generals of Ts‘oo, said about 
them, ‘They think that we are unable from the famine to take the 
field. If we send forth an army, they are sure to be afraid, and 
will return to their own country. The Puh dwell apart from one 
anotner; and when they are hurriedly going off, each tribe for its 
own towns, who among them will have leisure to think of anybody 
but themselves?’ It happened as he said. In fifteen days from 
fs‘oo’s appearing in force there was an end of the attempt of the Puh. 
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Only twice more are they mentioned in the Chuen. In Chaou’s 
9th year, on occasion of a dispute between Chow and Tsin, the 
representative of the royal court says boastfully that, when Woo 
subdued Shar.g, Pa, the Pub, Ts‘oo, and Tang were the territories 
of the kingdom in the south; and in his 19th year, we have Ts‘oo 
preparing a naval expedition against the Puh. What became of 
them afterwards I have not been able to ascertain. 

[iv.] Pa in the time of the Ch‘un-Ts‘ew appears as a State ruled 
by viscounts of the surname Ke. It has left its name in the piesent 
district of Pa, department Chung-k‘ing, Sze-ch'uen. In the Chuen 
on the 9th year of duke Hwan, we find it in good relations with 
Ts‘oo, and co-operating with that State in the siege of Yew, a city 
in the present department of Yun-yang, Hoo-pih. Under the 18th 
year of duke Chwang, Tso tells us that Pa then revolted from Ts‘oo, 
and invaded it, its army advancing even to attack Ts'oo’s capital. 
The only other mention of it is in the text of Wan’s 18th year, in 
connexion with the rising of the southern tribes against Ts'oo, when, 
as has been stated above, Pa and Ts'in came to the assistance of the 
latter. In the time of the Warring States, Pa fell to the share of 
Tsfin. 

I have thus gathered up into as brief space as possible the 
information that we derive from the Ch‘un Ts'ew and Tso about 
the rude and uncivilized or semi-civilized tribes that infested the 
kingdom of Chow or surrounded it. The strongest impression 
which I receive from the review is one of grave doubt as to 
most of what we are told about the previous dynasties of Shang 
and Hea. Is it possible that they could have held the territory 
occupied by the States of Chow for a thousand years before the 
rise of king Woo, and that we should find it, five and six cen¬ 
turies after his time, in the condition which is revealed to us by the 
sage and his commentator? I do not think so. We have seen that 
the China of Chow was a small affair; that of Shang and Hea must 
have been much smaller;—extending not so far towards the sea on 
the east, and to a smaller distance north and south of the Yellow 
river. It was evidently, however, in the plan of Providence that 
by the Chinese race all the other tribes in the space now included 
in China proper should be first broken to pieces and stript of their 
individualities, and then welded as into one homogeneous nation. 
Its superior culture and capabilities fitted it for this task; and the 
process went on very gradually, and with many disturbances and 
interruptions, frequently with 1 hideous ruin and combustion. 
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Having first made good a settlement along the Yellow river, in the 
south-western parts of the present Shan-se, and perhaps also on the 
other side of the stream, the early immigrants sent forth their 
branches, scions of different families, east, west, north, and south, 
as so many suckers, among the ruder populations sparsely 
scattered about, which gradually gathered round them, till they 
lost their original peculiarities, and were prepared to. be collected 
into larger communities, or into States. The first stage in the 
formation of the Chinese nation terminated with the ascendency of 
the State of Ts‘in and the establishment of its short-lived dynasty. 

We have seen that, of the more considerable of the wild tribes 
during the Ch‘un-Ts‘ew period their chiefs had titles like the princes 
of the States of Chow. We read of the viscounts of the Loos, of 
Fei, of Koo, and of the Keang Jung, and of the baron of the Le 
Jung; and it has been asked whence they derived those titles. 48 The 
Tso Chuen gives us no information on the point, and I am inclined 
to suppose that they assumed them themselves, to assert thereby their 
equality with the feudal nobles of Chow. Where they claimed to 
be the descendants of some great name in former ages of Chinese 
history, it would be easier to do so; and the title might be acknow¬ 
ledged by the kings of Chow. Or where intermarriages were formed 
with them by the royal House, or by the princes of the States, as 
we know was frequently done, the fathers of the brides might be 
ennobled for the occasion, and then the titles would be jealously 
retained. But the title was generally, I believe, the assumption of 
arrogance, as the Chinese would deem it. 

There is one passage in the Chuen which shows that the tribes 
differed from the Chinese not only in their habits of life, but also in 
their languages. In the account of the meeting at Heang in the 14th 
year of duke Seang, which was attended by the representatives of 
more than a dozen States, and by the chief of at least one of the 
Jung tribes, who was a viscount (though the text does not say so), 
Fan Seun-tsze appears as wanting on behalf of Tsin to seize the 
viscount, who belonged to the Keang Jung or the Jung of Luh-hwan, 
attributing the loss of Tsin’s power and influence to unfavourable 
reports of its proceedings leaking out through them among the 
other States. The viscount makes a good defence, and says in con- 

48 There is the saying of Confucius in the Analects, HI. v.:—* The rude tribes of the east and 
north have their rulers, and are not like the States of our great land which are without them.’ 
Without adopting the view of Ho An which I have given in my note upon the passage. I conclude 
that the sage is merely uttering a lament over the disorganization and disobedience to authority, 
which he saw going on in Loo and other States The rude tribes obeyed the ‘ Powers that were ’ 
among them, titled or untitled ; but very different was the state of tilings in China. 
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elusion:—‘Our food, our drink, and our clothes ai'e all different from 
those of the Flowery States; we do not exchange silks or other 
articles of introduction with their courts; their language and ours 
do not admit of 'intercourse between us and them: — what evil is it 
possible for us to have done?’ If it was so with tho§e Jung, it was 
the same, doubtless, with other tribes as well; and they had, probably, 
different languages among themselves, or at least different dialects 
of the same language which would render communication between 
them difficult. Even where the outlying chiefs or princes claimed 
connexion with the House of Chow, or traced their first appoint¬ 
ment to it, the languages spoken in their States may have been 
different from that of China proper. I have pointed out how the 
names of the lords of Woo, both in structure and sound, do not appear 
to be Chinese. And in the account of Tsze-w8.n who had been 
chief minister of Ts‘oo, given in the Chuen on VII. iv., his name 
of Now-woo-t‘oo is explained by reference to the fact that he had been 
suckled by a tigress, when he was a child and cast away in a forest. 
The people of Ts‘oo, we are told, called suckling now , an d their name 
for a tiger was woot l oo; and hence when the child w r as grown up, he 
was known by the name of Now-woo^oo, or Tiger-suckled. It 
would so happen that the languages of the people, who were not of 
a Chinese origin, and of their chiefs, would differ for a time; but in 
the end, the culture and the force of the superior race prevailed to 
bring the language and other characteristics into conformity with it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS WHICH HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED 
IN THE PREPARATION OF THIS VOLUME. 

SECTION I. 

CHINESE WORKS; WITH BRIEF NOTICES OF THEM. 

1. In the 'V :E* (See proleg. to vol. L, p. 129):— 

[’>•] ^ IT $i> xn “p ‘The Ch‘un Ts‘ew and the 

Chuen of Tso, with Commentary and Explanations; in 60 Books;’ 

[ii.] ^ ^ ^ IT HI A ‘ The Ch‘un Ts‘ew and 

the Chuen of Kung-yang; with Commentary and Explanations; in 
28 Books;’ 

[iii.] ^ *§! vfi flf Hi — *p ‘The Ch‘un Ts‘ew and the 

Chuen of Kuh-leang, with Commentary and Explanations; in 20 
Books.’ 

The above three Works are of course K‘ung Ying-tah’s editions 
of the labours of Too Yu, Ho Hew, and Fan Ning, on the text of 
the Ch l un Ts‘ew and the eariy Commentaries of Tso-she, Kung- 
yang, and Kuh-leang;—of all of which 1 have spoken in the first 
chapter of these prolegomena. K‘ung’s own explanations are as 
learned and prolix as in the case of the other Classics. Very little 
is to be gleaned after him from the books that have come down to 
us of the dynasties from the Han to the f ‘ang. I have generally 
used the edition of the thirteen King by Yuen Yuen; and to the text 
of the She in it 1 have referred in the prolegomena to vol. IV., p. 172. 
The student should use no other, where this is procurable. The 
above Works all contain Yuen’s examination of K‘ung’s texts 

<# «•if & ¥ jf mm if. §e>. 

At § Ia If HI ‘Compilation an<l Digest of Com- 
inentaries and Remarks on the Ch'un Ts‘ew. By imperial 
authority. In 40 Books, the first two being occupied with intro¬ 
ductory matter. The Work was ordered and its preparation 
entrusted to a committee of the principal scholars of the empire 
in 1,699, the 38th year of the period K‘ang-he, and appeared in 
1,721, the 60th year of the same. I have generally called it the 
K‘ang-he Ch'un Ts‘ew. It deserves the praise which I have 
bestowed on the imperial editions, in the present dynasty, of the 
Shoo and the She, though I have been, disposed to dissent more 
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frequently from the decisions of the editors themselves. They drew 
in preparing it from 134 writers:—3 of the Chow dynasty; 10 of 
the Han; 1 of the Tsin; 2 of the Suy; 13 of the T‘ang; 57 of the 
Sung; 12 of the Yuen; and 38 of the Ming. 

According to their plan, there are subjoined to the text occasionally 
brief notices of the different readings, the pronunciation of characters, 
and the matter. Then follow the Commentaries of Tso, Kung-yang, 
Kuh-leang, and Hoo Gan-kwoh @|. styled |j| ^), for the 

most part in full; but the editors sometimes take it on them to curtail 
or even suppress them entirely where they think them to be in error. 

Hoo Gan-kwoh was a scholar and officer of the Sung dynasty 
(horn in 1,074; died in 1,138). His commentary on our classic, in 
30 Books, is not intrinsically of much value, but It was received 
on its publication with great applause by Kaou Tsung, the first 
emperor of the southern Sung dynasty ; and all through the Ming 
dynasty its authority was supreme. It formed the standard for 
competitors at the literary examinations. Having given those four 
Commentaries, the editors draw upon their host of Authorities 
1ft), and conclude, when they think it necessary, with their own 
decisions (Jf|)- 

6. There was published in 1,677, at the district city of Keun-shan 
department Soo-chow, Keang-soo, a large collection of Works 
on the Classics, under the title of taken from the name 

of the hall or library of the gentleman to whom the books belonged. 
The expense of publication seems to have been borne by a Manehoo, 
called Nah-lan Ch'ing tih, with the style of Yung-joh t'sh 

The Collection contains 33 Works on the Ch‘un Ts'ew, all 
but the last by writers of the Sung and Yuen dynasties. I have had 
the opportunity of consulting:— 

, do man, 4 Commentaries on the Ch'un Ts'ew.’ In 15 
Books; by Lew Ch‘aug C^flj styled b° rn died 1,077. 

The author had written an earlier Work on the Ch‘un Ts'ew, called 
mmmi The one under notice remained in manuscript, until 
the publication of the Collection in which we now find it, Stiil there 
seems no doubt of its genuineness. Lew draws largely on the three 
early Commentaries, but decides between them according to his own 
judgment, having adopted, however, the praise-and-censure theory 
from Kung-yang and Kuh-leang. 

[ii-] ^ $Cl^f) ‘ Commentaries on the Ch'un Ts'ew. In 20 Books, 
by Yeh Mung-tih (|f| ^ ^; styled and also called ^ 

These last t'.vo characters are generally prefixed to the title of 
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the Work, to distinguish it from the preceding and others. The 
author was born in 1,077, and died in 1,148. He shows on the one 
hand his dissent from Sun Fuh and others who wished to discard 
the three early Commentaries altogether, and not go beyond the text 
for its explanation, and on the other hand from Soo Cheh, who held 
to Tso-she and paid no regard to Kung and Kuh. 

[iii.] ‘A general Exposition of the Ch‘un Ts'ew.’ 

In 13 Books; by Hwang Chung-yen (ftf ity styled ^ BfJ), a 
scholar of the Sung dynasty, who seems for some reason or other not 
to have advanced beyond his first degree. His Work was completed 
in 1,230. He entirely discards the praise-and-censure theory, and 
is more than necessarily independent in his treatment of the three 
early Commentaries. 

[iv.] |±, ‘ Collected Comments on the Ch‘un Ts‘ew.’ In 

11 Books; by Chang Heah (>j£§ styled jq f^i), a scholar of the 
first half of the 13t,h century. He had previously prepared a Work 
on the classic, which he called and, dissatisfied with 

the finish of it, he prepared the present one, in which he strove to 
imitate the style and manner of Choo He on the Analects and Men¬ 
cius;—and hence its name of ^ It is a useful Work, very 
perspicuous. 

[ v ] f8j> ‘The meaning of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew Catechetically 

elicited.’ In 20 Books; by Leu Ta-kwei (g A styled £ and 
also called who took his 3d degree in 1,247. The catechetical 

form enables the author to bring out his views with force; but there 
is nothing which can be called peculiarly his own. As between the 
early commentators, he adheres to Tso for the facts, and to Kuh-leang 
for the principles, having much to say against Kung-yang, and more 
against Ho Hew. 

t vL 3 ‘Digest to help in reading the Ch‘un Ts'ew.’ 

In 12 Books; by Ch‘in Shin (g$ styled -f - /§), who lived both 
in the Sung and \ uen dynasties. He had given to his study the 
name of ^ which characters often enter into the title of his 
"Work. He makes constant use of Tso’s Commentary, hut is an 
advocate of the views of Hoo Gan-kwoh. 

[vii.] ^ {§} ‘The Records in the Ch‘un Ts‘ew 

arranged under the States to which they severally belong’ In 22 
Books ; by Ts‘e Le-k‘een |; styled His°preface is 

dated in 1,319. The peculiar character of the Work is shown in 
the title. He has placed the notices belonging to Loo before those 
ol Dhow; very naturally, it seems to me, but the critics profess to 
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be shocked by the arrangement. A good deal of freedom is shown 
in the handling of subjects. 

[viii.] ji$t ‘The meaning of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew Catecheti- 

cally elicited.’ In 10 Books; by Ch‘ing Twan-heoh 
styled called also who took his third degree in 1,321. 

He was much employed in the office of historiography, and com¬ 
posed the Work next mentioned and another on the Ch‘un Ts‘ew 
before he felt equal to this, which is reckoned his chef (Pceuvre. It 
betrays a sceptical disposition in reference to the three early Com¬ 
mentaries, and is particularly rich in adducing the opinions of the 
Sung scholars. 

[ix.] ‘The proper Meaning of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew.’ 

In 30 Books; by Ch‘ing Twan-heoh above. This was his earliest 
Work on our Classic, and shows the same tendencies which are 
fully developed in ‘The Meaning Catechetically elicited.’ He gives 
the names of 176 Works and Authors, which he had consulted in 
preparing for his task. 

m mvcmm-g jH, ‘All the Commentaries on the Ch‘un 
Ts'ew in one view.’ In 24 Books; by Le Leen j||; styled fffffi)- 
The Author’s preface bears date in 1,349, towards the end of the 
Yuen dynasty. The substance of the three early Commentaries, 
and of their editors, Too Yu, Ho Hew, and Fan Ning, of K l ung 
Ying-tah, Hoo Gan-kwoh, Ch‘ing E-ch'uen, Ch'in Foo-leang 
M), and Chang Heah, is all to be found here, with the judgments 
on their different views of Le Leen himself. It is a Work of great 
value. 

[xi.] ^ {Jill |f£, ‘My Master’s Teachings on the Ch‘un Ts‘ew. 
In 3 Books; by Chaou Fang styled -f -'/*$■). First pub¬ 

lished in 1,348. The author had studied under Hwang Tsih 
famous for his knowledge of the Yih King and the Ch‘un Ts‘ew; and 
here he gives what he had learned from him on the true meaning of 
those Classics, and the successes and failures of previous commen¬ 
tators. 

[xii.j ‘The Style and Expression in the Ch‘un 

Ts‘ew on similar Subjects.’ In 15 Books; by the same author 
as the above. This is an ingenious attempt to make out the 
principles by which Confucius was guided in his work of compil¬ 
ing the Ch‘un Ts‘ew from the historiographers of Loo. His princi¬ 
pal Authorities are Too Yu and his own master Hwang Tsih; 
but he often differs from them. He did his work well; but we have 
seen that all conclusions on the subject must be very uncertain. 
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[xiii] It, ‘Supplementary Comments on the 

Chuen of Tso-she. In 10 Books, by the same Ckaou Fang. A valu¬ 
able Work. The writer lias before him the three early Commentaries, 
and it is his object to correct errors and supply defects in Tso from 
Kung-yang and Knh-leang He has also before him the labours of 
Too lu on Tso and of Ch in Foo-leang on Kuh-leang, and he en¬ 
deavours ‘ to take what is long in the one to supplement what is short 
in the other.’ 

19. ^ $ j, ‘ The Laws of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew Explained.’ By 

Too Yu; in 10 Books. This was a production of Too Yu, after he 
had completed his great Work on Tso’s Chuen. It contains laws of 
style under 42 heads; then proceeds to the names of places, gene¬ 
alogies, and Too’s scheme of the chronology of the Ch‘un-Ts‘ew 
period. It seems to me that three different Works of Too have 
here got mixed together. Choo E-tsun mentions the Laws of Style 
as a Work by itself, published under the Sung dynasty in 15 
Books; noting that he had not been able to see it. He also notices 
the Chronology as a Work by ivself, saying that only Too’s preface 
to it remains. Indeed the whole was long supposed to be lost, but 
it was reproduced, as we have it now, in 1,777, from a Collection made 
in the period Yung-loh (1,403-1,424) of the Ming dynasty. 

20. The Ifl fpf IS contains several Works on the Ch‘un Ts‘ew 
by the scholars of the present dynasty. I have used-— 

P-] ‘ Supplement, with Corrections, to Too’s 

Explanations of the Tso Chuen.’ In 3 Books; by Koo Yen-woo (See 
proleg. vol. IV., p. 101). Contains many useful hints for the 
translator of Tso. Koo makes much use of two scholars of the Ming 
dynasty, Shaou Paou (pj5 and Foo Sun ^), who had made 
it their business to discover the mistakes of Too. 

[ii.] ^ ^ ^ Ip;, ‘Jottings in the study of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew.’ 

In 10 Books; by Wan Sze-ta styled born in 

1,633, died in 1,783. Wan was well acquainted with the Le Ke, 
the official Book of Chow, and the E Le, and most of his remarks 
are based upon them. Chinese scholars praise him as having always 
good ground for what he says. I confess I have been inclined 
to call in question—now his Authorities, and now his interpretation 
of them. 

[»"»•] ‘Commentary on the Ch‘un Ts‘ew by 

Maou.’ This is the work of Maou K‘e-ling of whom I have had 
much to say in my previous volumes. In 35 Books. It is every¬ 
where referred to in my notes. Occasionally one has to differ from 
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the author, but his views have in general commanded my approval. 
I thought at one time of simply translating his Work instead of 
giving all the Tso Chuen; but I considered that to do the latter 
would be more useful for students. Agreeing for the most, part 
with Tso, Maou seems glad when he finds reason to differ from him; 
and he makes How Gan-kwoh his butt. 

[iv.] ^ ^ § "fU ‘Errors in the Tablets of the Ch‘un 

Ts‘ew.’ In two Books; by Maou K‘e-ling. This is a defence of the 
text of Tso against the different readings that are found in Kung 
and Kuh. 

[v.] J:fc $ fB, ‘An Exhibition of the Style of the 

Ch‘un Ts'ew according to the analogies of the Subject-matter.’ In 
two Books. Also by Maou K‘e-ling. It contains a good demon¬ 
stration of the baselessness of the praise-and-censure theory, and is 
intended to vindicate Maou’s own four laws of interpretation, given 
in the introduction to his Commentary. 

[vi. ] m&m, ‘Discourses on the Ch‘un Ts‘ew.’ In 15 Books; 
by Hwuy Sze-k‘e (]§S i lej; styled -fijj f|§). He was also called 
and these two characters are often prefixed to the titles of his Works. 
This one on the Ch‘un Ts‘ew is of great value. The notices in the 
Classic are all classified; the views or illustrations of them afforded 
in the early Commentaries adduced; and the whole adjudicated on 
by the author. 

[vii.] Jj| % ftf, ‘The Geography of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew 

Examined and Determined.’ In 4 Books; by Kean" Yung (See 
proleg. vol. IV., p. 98, n. 6). Displays much research; and is 
particularly valuable as bringing down the identifications of the 
ancient places to the geographical arrangements of the country at 
the present day. A foreigner is apt to err, as I have sometimes 
done in this matter, by accepting the geographical determinations in 
the K‘ang-he edition of our classic, and then finding that the 
arrangement of departments and districts in a province has since 
been changed. 

[viii.] ‘Short Glosses on the Ch‘un Ts‘ew 

and Tso Chuen.’ In one Book; by Shin T‘ung styled ^ 

and also J|| 4g*), Avho lived from 1,688 to 1,752, and was em¬ 
ployed by the government in various literary tasks. He published 
‘ short glosses ’ on several of the other classics as well as the Ch‘un 
Ts'ew. I have found them useful. 

[«•] ‘ Supplementary Comments on the Ch‘un 

Ts'ew and Tso Chuen.’ A Work similar to the above. In 8 Books; 
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by Hwuy Tung styled It had been growing up in 

his family for three generations, until he revised the labours of his 
father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, added to them his own 
researches, and published it in 1,768. The reader of Too Yu will 
get considerable help from it. 

[x.] mftiEm 4 The Language of the Ch‘unTs‘ew Determined 
and Reguiated.’ In 13 Books; by Chwang Ts‘un-yu # »>■ 
a scholar of the K‘een lung period. The Work is for the most part an 
examination of the Classic according to the views and nomenclature 
of Kung-yang and Ho Hew. 

[xi.] ^ it & fit ‘Supplementary Explanations of the 

Oh‘un Ts‘ew and Tso Chuen.’ In 5 Books; by Tseaou Seuri (J|fe ; 
styled 3® jgT and l|I ^). The writer’s principal object was to sup¬ 
plement IC‘ung Ying-tah’s Explanations of Too Yu’s comments on 
Tso. 

[xii.] ‘Supplementary Comments on the 

Ch‘un Ts‘ew and Tso Chuen.’ .In 3 Books; by Ma Tsung-leen 
(,f^ Intended as a supplement to the Work with the same 

title by Hwuy Tung, noticed above. 

[xiii.] 4V ‘^ n the Laws of Ho Hew in explain¬ 

ing the Commentary of Kung-yang.’ In 10 Books; by Lew Fung- 
luh styled fjj), a scholar of the Kea-kdng period. A 

Work similar in design to No.x. 


[xiv. ] ¥ fa R g£ ‘Glosses on Ho Hew’s Explana¬ 

tions of Kung-yang.’ In 1 Book; also by Lew Fung-luh. 

0 ff These are four Works by the same author. I have 


not translated the titles because they refer to controversies in the 
Han dynasty between Ho Hew and Ch‘ing K‘ang-shing. The 
writer’s object is to maintain the authority of Kung-yang and even 
of Kuh-leang against Tso-she. 

[xi X .] 

‘ Glosses on the different readings in the 
text of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew.’ In 13 Books; by Chaou T‘an 
a scholar of the Kea-k‘ing period. 

[xx.] ^ fit ‘ Remarks on the rules of ceremony insisted 

on by Kung-yang.’ In 1 Book; by Ling Shoo jg|) ; of the same 
period. He was a believer in Kung-yang. 

[«*«•] ‘ Recollections of Lessons on the meaning of 

the Classics.’ In 10 Books, three of which are occupied with the 
Ch‘un Ts‘ew. By Wang Yin-che, whose ‘Recollections of Lessons 


in the She’ are noticed in the proleg. to vol. IV., p. 178. 
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[PROLEGORKKA. 


41. ‘An Examination into the Names of 
places in the Ch‘un Ts‘ew.’ In 14 Books; by Kaou Sze-ke ^ 
"lif; styled it A>, a great scholar of the K‘ang-he period. The 
writer sometimes defeats his end by the minuteness of his researches. 
The Work is valuable, but not so convenient for the student as that 
on the same subject by Keang Yung, which I have already noticed. 

42. ‘The principal things in the Ch‘un Ts‘ew 
exhibited in a tabular form.’ In 50 Books, with one Book of Plates, 
and an Appendix. By Koo Tung-kaou (§§ Urn-, styled Jf j^), a 
scholar and officer of the K‘ang-he and K‘‘een-lung periods. I have 
met with no Work on the Ch‘un Ts‘ew more exhaustive, and cer¬ 
tainly with none from which I have myself derived more assistance. 
The author’s tables and disquisitions supply the most abundant 
matter for study and research. 

43. ‘ The old Comments on the Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew and Tso Chuen Collected and Preserved.’ In 3 Books (— 

by Yen Wei (j|§ styled published in 1,788. The Work 

is an attempt to gather and preserve the Comments of Fuh K'een 
and other Commentators of the Han dynasty, to which the writer 
thinks Too Yu was often under obligation without acknowledging it. 

44. iftfsifcistk ‘ Collected Discourses on the Ch'un Ts‘ew 

of Tso-she.’ In 10 Books; with two Books of Introduction and 
Appendix, chiefly on the Laws of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew. By Choo Goh- 
ling styled and also called ^), a graduate of 

the Ming dynasty who lived on into the present. The Work is 
useful, principally because the author is constantly quoting from 
Tan Tsoo and Chaou KSvang of the T‘ang dynasty, though he does 
not himself agree with them. 

45. ^ j$i If, ‘ On the Articles on Divination in the Ch‘un 

Ts'ew.’ In 3 Books. This is another Work bearing on the inter¬ 
pretation of the Tso Chuen by Maou K‘e-ling, which has not been 
reprinted in the The tifcIe is i ncorrect > because the 

references to divination in the text of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew are the 
briefest possible, and the Work deals with articles in the Tso Chuen. 
It is said correctly in Maou’s introductory notice that no satisfactory 
attempt to explain those articles had been made by Too Yu, K‘ung 
Ying-tah, or any other of the critics. It was bold in Maou to try 
to do so; but I do' not think he has succeeded. So far as I have 
attained hit herto in the study of the Yih King and the ancient divina¬ 
tion of the Chinese, I have failed to understand their principles;— 
if there be any principles in them. 
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46. ^ jjf|, 1 On the Connexion between the Notices in 

the text of the Ch‘un Ts'ew.’ In 11 Books; also by Maou K'e-ling. 
The Work arose out of a dispute between Maou and the other 
Examiners at the competition for the third degree in 1,685, they 
contending that the connexion could only be discovered by means 
of the Chuen, and he that it could be ascertained from the text itself. 
The editors of the 4 Catalogue of the Books in the Imperial Libraries 

condemn it as inferior to Maou’s other 
productions on the Ch‘un Ts'ew ; but, like every other thing that he 
wrote, there is a great deal of force in many of his reasonings. 

47. §£> ‘The most important Points in the Interpreta¬ 
tion of the Ch‘un Ts'ew Determined.’ In 6 Books; by Le Shin- 
kuh (^5 5^ styled ^). The writer adopts the K‘ang-he 
Ch‘un Ts'ew as the standard for interpreting the Classic, but now 
and then introduces a view of his own. It is a useful Work. 

46. ‘Occasional Jottings to help in reading the 

Tso Chuen.’ In 16 Books; by Ch‘ang Mow-lae styled 

m jib This is one of the most recent Works on our Classic, the 
author’s preface being dated in 1,867. He tells us that the Tso 
Chuen had been the mental food of his whole life, and that he had 
published two Works on special subjects connected with it. But 
he was in the habit of reading his favourite author, and the long list 
of critics and commentators on him, with pencil in hand; and wher¬ 
ever their remarks seemed to require addition or correction, he made 
his own notes; and so the materials for the present W^ork grew up 
gradually under his hand. One may get a good many suggestions 
from it. 

49. ‘ Quiet Discussions on Tso’s Commentary 

on theCh‘un Ts'ew.’ In 3 Books; by Yu Yueh styled ffir, 

like the last, a very recent writer. Ihese 3 Books are only a portion 
of a large Work on all the classics, published in 1,866. He is helpful 
in determining the punctuation of the original; in fixing the exact 
meaning of characters; and on the interchanging use of characters 
by the ancient writers. 

50 - liMk ‘ Tfae Elegancies of Tso.’ In 30 Books; by Fung Le-hwa 
styled % P$), and Luh Haou (|£|j^; styled After 

varions preliminary matter on the best Avay of reading the Tso 
Chuen, «fcc., the pages in the body of the Work are divided into two 
parts. In the lower part there are given the text and Tso’s Com¬ 
mentary, with the comments of Too Yu at length, Luh Tih-mino-’s 
pronunciation of characters, and the glosses of Lin Yaou-sow (fft 
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3^| of the Sung dynasty, these last often abbreviated, but of real 
value. There are occasionally quotations from K'ung Ying-tah, and 
from Koo Yen-woo’sWork, the first of those mentioned above from the 
Iti Tpf The upper part of the page is occupied with Fung and 

Luh’s own remarks, mostly designed to show the force and beauty 
of Tso’s style. These give the name to the Work. 

51. If?/fc $$ fH, ‘Aids to the reading of Tso.’ In 50 Books; 
by Keang Ping-chang, whose Work on the She King I have noticed 
in the proleg. to vol. IV., p. 175. The present Work, first published 
in 1,768, deserves much of the praise which I gave to the former. 
He differs from Too Yu on the laws of style in the classic, and thinks 
that Confucius simply copied the historiographers of Loo without 
altering or abbreviating their text. 

From the first chapter of these prolegomena it will be seen that I 
have very much adopted these views myself, though aware of the 
objections that can be urged against them. Keang appends short 
essays or disquisitions of his own on the events related to the nar¬ 
ratives of Tso. 

52. ‘Explanations of the Ch'un Ts'ew 
and the Tso Chuen from all Sources.’ In 60 Books. This Work 
is still in manuscript, having been prepared, with a special view to 
my own assistance, by my friend Wang T‘aou. It is entitled to the 
praise which I have bestowed, in the proleg. to vol. IV., p. 176, on 
his Work on the She. 

53. i|jE ^ £51] ^ * An Examination into the first days of 

the moon, and the intercalary months, during the Ch‘un-Ts‘ew 
period.’ In 3 Books; also by Wang T‘aou, and in manuscript. He 
shows the unsatisfactory nature of the chronological schemes pro¬ 
posed by Too Yu, Koo Tung-kaou, and Ch‘in How-yaou $§)> 

and then proceeds to his task, taking his data—now from the text, and 
now from the Chuen. His mind was first thoroughly stimulated on 
the subject by the Rev. Mr. Chalmers. There is certainly no Work in 
Chinese on the chronology of the Ch‘un-Ts‘ew period at all equal to 
this. He has also prepared in Chinese a table of the days of new 
moon and of the winter solstice for the whole period ^k) 

54. ^ 0 ^ EB ‘The Eclipses mentioned in the Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew, with Plates, and Disquisitions.’ In 1 Book. Also by Wang 
T‘aou, and in manuscript. For the matter in this treatise, as for that 
in the above, Wang is mainly indebted to Mr. Chalmers. 

55. ‘ Difficulties with regard to the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, 
by way of Question and Answer.’ In 1 Book; by Wang T‘aou, and 
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in manuscript. This treatise may be considered as Wang’s endeav¬ 
our to reply to questions proposed by myself, while engaged in the 
preparation and printing of this volume. It embraces most of the 
subjects which I have discussed in the previous chapters of these 
prolegomena. His answers are more or less satisfactory, but show the 
conservative character of the Chinese mind in regard to the views 
on the classics which have been current since the Han dynasty. 

56. ‘Extracts from the Tso Chuen.’ In 23 

Books; by Wei He C^j| stjded of the Ming dynasty. This 

Work contains the greater number of the narratives in Tso, those 
of them belonging to the same subject, which in his commentary are 
scattered over several years, being brought together. Explanatory 
glosses from Too Y u, Lin Y r aou-sow, and Wei He himself are occasion¬ 
ally interspersed throughoutTso’s text, and each paragraph is followed 
by reflections of a general or historical character from the compiler. It 
has been useful to me from the large characters, finely cut, in which 
the copy that. 1 have is printed; and which is probably a reprint 
from an edition published in 1,748 by P‘ang Kea-ping ^ Jff; 
styled ^f"). The t£fc of the title is hardly translatable, and 
is taken from a remark by Chwang-tsze of the Chow dynasty about 
the Ch‘un Ts‘ew ft & fit ft 3E £ &)• 

57. ‘Ancient Compositions, with Notes on their 

meaning.’ In 16 Books; by Lin Yun-ming styled g§ 

who took his third degree in 1,658. The Work is a little of the 
same nature as some volumes of “Elegant Extracts” from our 
English masters, which I have seen. A selection is made of the 
most celebrated pieces of composition from the Chow dynasty 
downwards, with explanations of the meaning and notes on the 
style interspersed, with a disquisition at the end on the subject- 
matter by the compiler. The first two Books are occupied with 
{Aeces from the 1 so Chuen. Lin Yun-ming was called a bibliomaniac 

1 blS nei ? h,J0Ul ' s ‘> ,)ut scholars speak contemptuously of 
11 s Works. Wang T‘aou calls the one before us ‘a series of Lessons 
for a village school (MWiMmZ #>•’ The foreign student, 
however, is glad to get hold of it, especially at the commencement 
of his studies in the Tso Chuen. 

The class of Works represented by the preceding is numerous. I 
have consulted the 

the "j|| 

the and the ^ 

with nearly the same pieces 
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cb . iv.] TRANSLATIONS AND OTHER FOREIGN WORKS. [prolbookeha. 

I have not felt it necessary to introduce in the above list the 
Dictionaries and Works of general reference, with many others on 
the classics in general, which were mentioned in the lists in my 
preceding volumes, and have again been referred to as occasion re¬ 
quired. 


SECTION II. 

TRANSLATIONS AND OTHER FOREIGN WORKS. 

I have not to add to the Works of this class mentioned in my 
former volumes. 

Dr. Bretsehneider of Peking having stated in the Chinese Recorder 
for December 1870, p. 173, that the Ch‘un Ts‘e\v had been translated 
into European languages, I made inquiry on the subject, to which 
that gentleman replied in the Recorder for July, 1871, pp. 51, 52. 
‘Some 40 years ago,’ he says, ‘ Father Daniel, of the Russian Eccle¬ 
siastical Mission at Peking, translated the Ch un-ts iu into Russian; 
but, so far as I know, this translation has never been published. The 
manuscript exists still. Besides this, parts of the Ch‘un-ts‘iu were 
translated into Russian, and published by other Russian Sinologues. 
I have not seen these translations. Dr. Bretsehneider refers also to 
a translation of the first book of the Ch‘un fs‘ew by Bayer, with a 
Latin translation, which appeared in the 1 Commentaria Academits 
Petropoliiance,' vol. 7; but neither have I met with this. 
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I. 1 [It was his] first year, the spring, the king’s first month. 

2 In the third month, the duke and E foo of Choo made a 

covenant in Meeh. 

3 In summer, fti the fifth month, the earl of Ch‘ing overcame 

Twan in Yen. 

4 In autumn, in the seventh month, the king [by] Heaven’s 

[grace] sent the [sub-] administrator Heuen with a pres¬ 
ent of [two] carriages and their horses for the funerals 
of duke Hwuy and [his wife] Chung Tsze. 

5 In the ninth month, [the duke] and an officer of Sung 

made a covenant in Suh. 

6 In winter, in the twelfth month, the earl of Chae came [to 

Loo]. 

7 Kung-tsze Yih-sze died. 


Title of the Work.—[ fyj ~ Jt ^ jdj 
‘The Spring and Autumn; with theTso Oliuen.’ 
‘Spring and Autumn’ is equivalent to ‘Annals, 
digested under the four seasons of every year,’ 
only two seasons being given for the sake of 
brevity. The subject of the name is fully dis¬ 
cussed in the Prolegomena, eh. I. I have print¬ 
ed all the text of Tso K‘ew-ming, immediately 
after the year of the Classic to which it belongs. 
Where his remarks are simply comments on the 
text, 1 have embodied them with my own notes. 
His narratives, however, are all translated entire, 
and the additional narratives which he gives, 
not belonging to events referred to in the text, 
and indicated by a^^. are included in the notes, 
within brackets. 

Title of the Book. — [p* ‘ Duke Yin.’ 

Of the 12 dukee of Loo. whose years are chroni¬ 
cled in the Cli’un Ts‘ew, Yin is the first, his 
rule extending from B.C. 721—711. From the 
establishment of Pih- k‘in, son of the famous duke 
of Chow, as marquis of Loo, in B.C. 1,114. there 
had been 13 chiefs. Yin’s father and predecessor, 
duke Hwuy (iff /fc), married first a daughter 
of the House of Sung ( ^* and on her 

death he supplied her place with Siting Tsze 
(ffi ~J“)> one of her relatives who had followed 
her from Sung to the harem of Loo. This lady 
was the mother of Yin ; but duke Hwuy by and 
by took as a second wife the daughter of the 
duke Woo( jj£)of Sung, called ■fijl -jr" . Acc. to 
Tso-she, she had been born with some remarka¬ 
ble lines on one of her hands, which were read as 
meaning that she would beeome marchioness of 


Loo. By her Hwuy had a son of higher dignity 
than Yin, in consequence of the superior position 
of his mother, and who afterwards made himself 
duke Hwan. This child being too young to take 
charge of the State on his father’s death, was 
set aside in favour of Yin, who, however, only 
considered himself as occupying in room of his 
younger brother till the latter should come of 
age. 

Yin’s name was Seih-koo ( Yin being 

the honorary or sacrificial title conferred after 
his death, and meaning, — ‘Sorrowfully swept 
away, unsuccessful 

Loo was only a marquisate. Its Chiefs were 
not dukes. Throughout the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, how¬ 
ever, we find the chiefs even of the smaller 
States all dignified with the title of ‘duke' 
after their death. Maou K‘e-ling ingeniously 
explains this as an instance of the Style of the 
‘historiographers,’ referring to the commencing 
words in ‘The Speech at Pe’ (Shoo V.xxix.) 

— R i whereas, in the Preface to the Shoo, 
par. 66, instead of //)*, we read ^ -0^, ‘ the 
marquis of Loo.’ The confusion which is caus¬ 
ed, however, by the practice, in the narratives 
of Tso K‘ew=ming is very great, as he uses now 
the name with the title of rank, and now the 
honorary name and title of duke, with the most 
entire imiifferencei 

Yin’s 1st year synchronized with the 49th of 
king P ing (2p the 9th year of He of 

Ts‘e ( JflZf //^); the 2d of Goh of Tsin (=^ 

i -0^); the 11th.of Chwang of K’euh-yuh 
; the 13th of Hwan of Wei 
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; the 28th of Seuen of Ts'ae 
W^>)i *he 22dof Chwangof Ch‘ing( 

; the 35th of Hwan of Ts'aou ( ^ ijig); 
the 23d of IIwan of Ch‘in ( yftV ); the 
29th of Woo of Ke c^Ei 3^ -4V); tho 7,h of 
Muhof Sung (-^j t ^ lc ^ an °f 

Ts‘in and the 19th of Woo of 

Ts‘oo (j^ 

Par. 1. This paragraph, it trill be seen, is in¬ 
complete, the adjunct merely of a 
which is found at the beginning of nearly every 
other book. The reason of the iucompleteness 
will be considered below. 


7C# ,—‘the 1st year.’ The Urh-ya ex¬ 
plains JQ b y jtf$ <tlie beginning,’ ‘first,’ and 
Kung-yang makes the phrase simply «= mz 

ifjs, ‘ the prince’s 1st year.’ Too Yu tries 
to find a deeper meaning in the phrase, saying 
that the 1st year of a rule stands to all the fol¬ 
lowing years in the relation of the original 
chaos to the subsequent kosmos, and is therefore 
called yuen , to intimate to rulers that from the 
first moment of their sway they are to advance 
in the path of order and right. This considera¬ 
tion explains also, he thinks, the use of Jp ^J, 

4 the right month,’ for ‘the 1st month ( ft A 

# lift. $ X fg 7C 0 @ IE-Ai: 

^ S ' ^ —‘ M The Ur h-y«, 

however, gives IE as=.||’ 4 the most elevated.’ 
4 the senior.’ But in the denomination of the 
1st month as ‘ the right or correct month,’ we 
must acknowledge a recognition of what are 


called ‘the three chiny (— j~p),’ — the three 
different months, with which the dynasties of 
Hea, Sliang, and Chow commenced the year. 
Hea began the year with the 1st month of 
spring; Shaug, a month, and Chow, 2 months 
earlier. It became so much a rule for the be¬ 
ginning of the year to be changed by every new 
dynasty, that Ts‘in made its first month com¬ 
mence a lunation before that of Chow. To a 
remark of Confucius, Ana. XV. x., we are in¬ 
debted for the disuse of this foolish custom, so 
that all dynasties have since used ‘ the seasons 
of Hea.’—After all, there remains the question 
why the first month of the year should be called 

(TF )- 

'* tho king’s first month.* The 
* ’ here can hardly be any other than P‘ing, 

the king of Chow for the time then being, as 
Too Yu says; and in thi9 style does the account 
of very many of the years of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew 
begin, as if to do homage to the supremacy of 
the reigning House. Kung-yang makes the 
king to be Win; but though he was the founder 
of the Chow dynasty, the commencement of the 
year was not yet changed in his time. 


The remaining character in this par. occasions 
the foreign student considerable perplexity. 
The commencement of the year was really in 
the 2d month of winter, and yet it is here said 

to have been in the spring. — *5 EjEB 
Ve have spring when it really was not spring. 
It must be kept in mind that the usual names for 

the seasons— 


only denote in 
the Ch'un Ts'ew the four quarters of the Chow 
year, beginning with the 2d month of winter. 
It was, no doubt, a perception of the inconve¬ 
nience of such a calendar which made Confucius, 
loyal as he was to the dynasty of Chow, say 
that lie preferred that of Hea to it. Strange as 
it is to read of spring, when the time is really 
winter, and of winter when the season is 
still autumn, it will appear, as we go on, that 
snch is really the style of the Ch‘un Ts'ew. 
Maou, fully admitting all this, yet contends for 
a str ange interpretation of the text, in which he 

joins ^ and p together, making the phrase 
to stand for the kings of Chow,—‘ Spring kings,’ 
who reigned by the virtue of wood, the first of 
the five elements ( 3Lftzn> He presses, 
in support of this view, the words of Tso-she on 
this paragraph,— 

which show, he says, that Tso-she joined 
with p , as he himself would do; but Tso-she’s 


language need not be so construed, and ^ evi¬ 
dently stands by itself, just as the names of the 
other seasons do. 

We come now to the incompleteness of the par., 
already pointed out. According to the analogy 
of the style in the first years of other dukes, it 
should be stated that in his 1st year and the 1st 
month of it, the duke took the place ([fjj ) 
of his predecessor. According to the rule of 
Chow,"on the death of a sovereign—and all the 
princes were little kings in their several States 
—his successor, acknowledged to be such as the 
chiei mourner on the occasion and taking the 
direction of the proper ceremonies for the depart¬ 
ed, ‘ ascended the throne by the bier.’ There 
is an interesting account of such an accession in 
the Shoo, V. xxii. The thing was done so hur¬ 
riedly because * the State could not be a single 


w»mout a sovereign ( 

tJ Ate ji. ' 1 4 

M pj ).’ or because, as we phrase it, ‘the 

king never dies.’ What remained of the year, 
however, vyas held to belong to the reign of the 
deceased king, and the new reign began with 
the beginning of the next year, when there was 
a more public 1 taking of tjie place,’ though I 
do not know that we have any accouut of the 
ceremonies which were then performed. The first 
‘place-taking’ was equivalent to our ‘accession;* 
the second, to our 4 coronation.’ The proper ex¬ 
planation, therefore, of the incompleteness of the 
paragraph is that Yin omitted the ordinary 
1 place-taking ’ ceremonies, and of course there 
could be no record of them. Perhaps he made 
the omission, having it in mind to resign ere 
long in favour of his younger brother (so, Tso- 
she); but to say that the usual gjj ^ was 
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here omitted by Confucius, either to show his ap¬ 
proval or disapproval of Yin, as Kuh-leangdoes, 
followed by Hoo G.m-kwoh (j^ ^ |^, A.D. 
1,074—1,13d) and a hundred other commen tators, 
is not to explain the text, but to perplex tiie read¬ 
er with vain fancies. 

Par. 2. There was nothing proper for record 
in the 1st and 2d months of the year, and we 
come here to the third month. Choo (we have 

Choo-low, u Jl , in Kung-yang) was a small 
State, nearly all surrounded by Loo,—the pres, 
dis. of Tsow (1^|J), dep. Yen-chow. At this 
time it was only a Foo-yung * ttach - 

ed to Loo (see Mencius, V. ~Jv ii.4.) ; but in a 
few j’ears after this its chief was raised to the 
dignity of viscount (-J-). The House had the 

surname of Ts'aou ( ), and had been invested 

with the territory by king Woo, as being de¬ 
scended from the ancient emperor Chuen-heuh. 
The chiefs name, as we learn afterwards from 
the Ch'un Ts‘ew, was K‘ih (J^T); E-foo (^£\ 
read in the 2d tone, found appended to many 
designations, by way of honour) is his designa¬ 
tion (^j£), given to him here, says Tso-she,’ by 
way of honour,’ for which remark there seems 
to be no ground. Meeh (Kuh and Kung both 
have with the same sound) was a place be¬ 
longing to Loo,—in the pres. dis. of Sze-shwuy 
()fP| ^JC)> dep. Yen-chow. We know nothing 
of any special object sought by the ‘ covenant¬ 
ing ’ here. Tso she merely says that the duke ar¬ 
ranged for it to cultivate friendly relations with 
his neighbour, at the commencement of his tem¬ 
porary administration. ^ heads the record, here 
and in most other accounts of meetings and cove¬ 
nants on the part of the marquises of Loo with 
other princes;—an order proper in the historiogra¬ 
phers of that State. I can thinkof no betterword 
* or j 21 than ‘ covenant,’ ‘ to covenant.’ On all 
occasions there was the death of a victim, over 
which the contracting parties appealed to superi¬ 
or Powers, wishing that, if they violated the 
terms of their covenant, they might meet with 
a fate like that of the slain animal. One de¬ 
finition of the term is § ffij, ‘ an agreement 

W j r* n Compare the account of Jacob 

and Laban’s covenant, Genesis, xxxi. 

The# after ^ is to be taken as simply= 

‘with;’ ‘and.’ Kung, Kuh, and others find 
recondite meanings in it, which will not bear 
examination. 

. [Tso-she. after this paragraph, gives an in¬ 
cident of the 4th month, in summer, that ‘ the 
earl of Pe led a force, and walled Lang,’ adding 
at no record of it was made, because it was not 
tfle Poke’s order. See the 1st note 
on she speech at Pe’ in the Shoo. I have 
translated the notice according to the view of 
11 in Sze-k‘ae given there; but Tso-she could 
not have intended to be taken as mean¬ 


ing ‘ Earl of Pe.' but merely ‘Pih (some scion of 
the House of Loo) of Pe. 1 ] 

Par. 3. Ch ing was an earldom which had not 
been of long duration. In B.C. 805, king Seueu 
had invested his brother Yew (^jf ) with the lands 
of Ch‘ing, in the pres. Hwa Chow ( jjfe ^j), dep. 
Tnng-chow, Shcn-se. Yew’s son, Keueh-tuh 
<*» known as duke Woo ( yfrV, ), con¬ 
quered a territory more to the cast,—the country 
of Kwoh and Kwei ($jg §}| £ J^) - and 
settled in it, calling it ‘ New Ch’ing;’—the name 
of which is still retained in the district of Sin- 
ch‘ing(f^), dep. K‘ae-fung, Ho-nan. Woo’s 
son, Woo-shang ^7 ), known as duke 

Chwang (►££) and born in B. C. 756, is the earl of 
this par. Twan was his younger brother. Yen 
has left its name in the dis. of Yen-ling 

||^j?). Tso-she’s account of the event in the 
text is the following:— 

‘Duke Woo of Ch‘ing had married a daughter 
of the House of Shin, called Woo Keang, who 
bore duke Chwang and his brother Twan of 
Kung. Duke Chwang was born as she was 
waking from sleep [the meaning of the text 
here is uncertain], which frightened the lady 
so that she named him Woo-shang (= born 
in waking), and hated him, while she loved 
Twan, and wished him to be declared his 
father’s heir. Often did she ask this of duke 
Woo, but he refused it. When duke Chwang 
came to the earldom, she begged him to confer 
on Twan the city of Che. “ It is too dangerous a 
place,” was the reply. “The Younger of Kwoh 
died there; but in regard to any other place, you 
may command me.” She then requested King; 
ami there Twan took up his residence, and came 
to be styled T'ae-shuh (=the Great Younger) 
of King city. Chung of Chae said to the duke, 

“ Any metropolitan city, whose wall is more 
than 3.000 cubits round, is dangerous to the 
State. According to the regulations of the 
former kings, such a city of the 1st order can 
have its wall only a third as long as that of the 
capital; one of the 2d order, only a fifth as long; 
and one of the least order, only a ninth. Now 
King is not in accordance with these measures 
and regulations. As ruler, you will not be able 
to endure Twan in such a place.” The duke re¬ 
plied. “ It was our mother’s wish;—how could I 
avoid the danger?” “The lady Keang,” re¬ 
turned the officer, “ is not to be satisfied. Yon 
had better take the necessary precautions, and 
not allow the danger to grow so great that it 
will be difficult to deal with it. Even grass, 
when it has grown and spread all about, cannot 
be removed;—how much less the brother of 
yourself, and the favoured brother as well! ” 
The duke said, “ By his many deeds of unrighte¬ 
ousness he will bring destruction on himself. 
Do yon only wait a ( while.” 

'Afterdhis, T‘ae-shuh ordered the places on 
the western and northern borders of the State to 
render to himself the same allegiance as they 
did to the earl. Then Kung-tsze Leu said to the 
duke, “ A State cannot sustain the burden of two 
services;—what will you do now? If you wish 
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to give Ch'ing to T‘ae-shuti, allow me to serve 
him as a subject. If you do not mean to give it 
to him, allow me to put him out of the wav, that 
tlic minds of the people be not perplexed.” 
“There is no need,” the duke replied, “/or such 
a step. Ills calamity will come of itself.” 

‘T-ae-shuh went on to take as his own the 
places from w liich he had required their divided 
contributions, as far as Lin-yen. Tsze-fung [the 
designation of Kung-tsze Leu above] said, 
“Now is the time. With these enlarged re¬ 
sources. he will draw all the people to himself.” 
The duke replied, “ They will not cleave to him, 
so unrighteous as he is. Through his prosperity 
he will fall the more." 

‘T‘ae-shuh wrought at his defences, gathered 
the people about him, put in order buff-coats and 
weapons, prepared footmen, and chariots, intend¬ 
ing to surprise Ch'ing, while his mother was to 
open to him from within. The duke heard the 
time agreed on between them, and said, “ Now we 
can act.” So he ordered Tsze-fung, with two 
hundred chariots, to attack King. King revolted 
from T‘ae-shuh, who then entered Yen, which 
the duke himself proceeded to attack ; and in 
the 5th month, on the day Sin-ch‘ow, T‘ae-shuh 
fled from it to Kung. 

‘In the words of the text,—“The carl of 
Ch'ing overcame Twan in Yen,” Twan is not 
called the eart* younger brother, because he did 
not show himself to be such. They were as two 
hostile princes, and therefore wo have the word 
“overcame.” The duke is styled the earl of 
Ch'ing simply, to condemn him for his failure to 
instruct Ins brother properly. Tuan's flight is 
not mentioned, in the text , because it was difficult 
to do so, having in mind Ch’ing’s wish that Twan 
might be killed. 

‘ Immediately after these events, duke Chwang 
placed his mother Keang in Shing-ying, and 
swore an oath, saying, “I will not see you 
again, till I have reached the yellow spring [t.e., 
till I am dead, and under the yellow earth].” 
But he repented of this. By and by, Ying 
K‘aou-shuh, the border-warden of the vale of 
Ying. heard of it, and presented an offering to 
the duke, who caused food to be placed before 
him. K‘aou-shuh put a piece of meat on one 
side; and when the duke asked the .reason, he 
said, “I have a mother who always shares in 
what I eat. But she has not eaten of this meat 
which you, my ruler, have given, and I beg to 
be allowed to leave this piece for her.” The 
duke said, “ You have a mother to give it to. 
Alas! I alone have none.” K‘aou-shuh asked 
what the duke meant, who then told him all the 
circumstances, and how he repented of his oath. 
“Why should you be distressed about that?” 
said the officer “If you dig into the earth to the 
yellow springs, and then make a subterranean 
passage, where you can meet each other, who 
can say that your oath is not fulfilled?’ The 
duke followed this suggestion ; and as he entered 
the passage sang, 

“ This great tunnel, within, 

With joy doth run.” 

When his mother came out, she sang, 

“ This great tunnel, without, 

The joy flies about.” 

[After this, they were mother and son as be¬ 
fore. 

‘A superior man may say, “Ying K‘aou-shuh 
was filial indeed. His love for his mother pass¬ 


ed over to and affected duka Chwang. Was 
there not here an illustration of what is said in 
the Book of Poetry, 

“A filial son of piety unfailing, 

There shall for ever be conferred bless¬ 
ing on you?”’ 

Space would fail me were I to make any re¬ 
marks on the criticisms interspersed by Tso-sho 
in this and other narratives, or vindicate the trans¬ 
lation of his narratives which I give. The read¬ 
er will perceive that without the history in the 
Chucn, the Confucian text would give very little 
idea of the event which it professes to record; and 
there are numberless instances, more flagrant 
still, in the Book. The who moralizes, 

is understood to be Tso-she himself. We have 


no other instance in the Ch'un Ts‘ew of % used 
as in this paragraph. 

Par. 4. ‘Heaven’s king,’ or ‘king 

by Heaven’s grace,’ is of course king P‘ing. The 
sovereign of China, as Heaven’s vice-gerent over 
the empire, is styled -J—, ‘ Heaven’s son ;’ 

in his relation to the feudal princes as their 
rultr, he was called ^ ‘ Heaven’s king.’ 

is ‘ the second Tsze,’ L e., the daugn- 
ter of the duke of Sung, who became the 2d 
wife of duke Hwuy as mentioned in the note on 
the title of this book ; not Hwuy’s mother, as 
Kuh-leang absurdly says. is explained in 

the diet, as ‘presents to the dead,’ 

and PJf M Ufr ± A W & ‘ aids 

to the presiding mourner to bury his dead.’ 
But such presents were of various kinds, and 


pH denotes the gift specially of one or more car¬ 
riages and their horses. So both Kung and Kuh. 
The king sent such presen ts on the death of any of 
the princes or their wives ; and here we have an 
instance in point. But there is much conten¬ 
tion among the critics as to who the messenger 

was;—whether the king’s chief Minister Jjj^ 
& or 3ome inferior officer of his department. 


The former view is taken by Kuh-leang, and 
affirmed by the editors of the K‘ang-he Ch‘un 
Ts'ijw ;—but, as I must think, erroneously. Un¬ 


der the or ^ 5j2, were two /|v 

and four called by Biot Grand-aduinis- 

trateur general ,* 1 Sous-adminstrateur$generaux,' 2 ind 
aides-administrateursgeneraux* It belonged to the 
department of the last, on all occasions of con¬ 
dolence, to superintend the arrangements, with 
every thing that was supplied by way of pre¬ 
sents or offerings,—the silks, the utensils, the 
money, &c. (see the Chow Le, I., iii. 56—73). 
The officer in the text was, no doubt, one of these 
aid-administrators; and this removes all dif¬ 
ficulty which the critics find in the mention of an 
officer of higher rank by his name. 

The rule was that princes should be buried 
five months after their death, and Tso-she says 
that the king’s message and gift arrived too late, 
so far as duke Hwuy was concerned. This 
criticism may be correct; but he goes on to say 
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that Chung Tsze was not yet dead, and the 
message and gift were too early, so far as she 
was concerned. The king could never have 
been guilty of such an impropriety as to antici¬ 
pate the lady’s death in this way, and the 
view of Tso-she can only provoke a smile. He 
adds:—* The king's burial took place 7 months 
after his death, when all the feudal princes were 
expected to be present. The prince of a State 
was buried 5 months after his death, when all 
the princes, with whom he had covenanted, at¬ 
tended. The funeral of a great officer took 
place 3 months after his death, and was attend¬ 
ed by all of the same rank; that of an officer, 
at the end of a month, and was attended by his 
relatives by affinity. Presents on account of a 
death were made before the burial, and visits of 
condolence were paid before the grief had as¬ 
sumed its greatest demonstrations. It was not 
proper to anticipate such occurrences.’ 

On first translating the Chain Ts’ew, I con¬ 
strued thepar. as if these were a between 

and # , and supposed that only one carriage and 
its horses were sen t for the funeral of Chung Tsze, 
who had been the wife of Hwuy. I gave up 
the construction in deference to the prevailing 
opinion of the commentators; but it had been 
adopted by no less a scholar than Ch’ing E 
(iK< ad 1033—1107). 

[Tso-she has here two other entries under 
this season:—‘ In the 8th month an officer of Ke 
attacked E;’ and 4 There were locusts.’ He 
adds that E sent no official announcement of 
the attack to Loo, and that therefore it was not 
recorded; and that no notice was entered of the 
locusts, because they did not amount to a plague.] 

Par. 5. Sung was a dukedom,—having its 
chief city in the pres. dis. of Shang-k’ew (j^j 
jyJJ), dep. Kwei-tih, Ho-nan. The charge given 
to the viscount of Wei on his being appointed to 
the State is still preserved in the Shoo, V. viii. 
The dukes of Sung were descended from the 
kings of Yin or Shang; and of course their sur¬ 
name was Tsze (-^p). Suh was a small State, 
in the present Tung-p’ing 2j£) Chow, dep. 
T‘ae-gan, Shan-tung. It was thus near Loo, 
but a good way from Sung. Its chiefs were 
barons with the surname Fung (jUJ,)- 

Tso-she tells us that in the last year of duke 
Hwuy, he defeated an army of Sung-in Hwang, 
hut that now duke Yin sought for peace. It 
was with this object that the covenant in the 
text was made. 

I translate as if preceded for so the 
want must generally be supplied throughout the 
classic. Kung and Kuh both understand some 
inferior officer of Loo ^)> but in other 

places they themselves supply By 

however, we must understand an officer of 


Sung. It is better to translate so than to say 
simply—‘a man of Sung.’ 

[Between this par. and the next Tso-she has 
the three following narratives:— 

‘In winter, in the 10th month, on the day 
Kfing-shin, the body of duke Hwuy was removed 
and buried a second time.’ As the duke was 
not present, the event was not recorded. When 
duke Hwuy died, there was war with Sung, and 
the heir-prince was young, so that there was 
some omission in the burial. He was therefore 
now buried again, and in another grave. The 
marquis of Wei came to be present at the buri¬ 
al. He did not have an interview with the 
duke, and so his visit was not recorded,’ 

‘After the confusion occasioned by Kung-shuh 
of Ch’ing, Kung-sun Hwah [Twan or Kung- 
sh'uh’s son] fled to Wei, and the people of Wei 
attacked Ch’ing in his behalf, and requested 
Lln-yen for him. Ch’ing then attacked the 
southern border of Wei, supported by a king’s 
army and an army of Kwoh, and also requested 
the aid of troops from Choo. The viscount of 
Choo sent a private message to Kung-tsze Yu 
cf Loo, who asked leave from the duke to go. 
It was refused ; but he went and made a cove¬ 
nant with an officer of Choo and an officer of 
Ch’ing in Yih. No record was made of this, lo¬ 
calise Yu's going was against the duke's order.* 
‘The southern gate of the city was made 
new.’ It was done without the duke’s order, 
and so was not recorded.] 

Par. 6. Chae [so is here read] was an 

earldom, in the present Ch’ing Chow (|||J 
dep. K’ae-fung, held by the descendants of one of 
the duke of Chow’s sons. Acc. to Tso-she the 
earl here was a minister at court, and came 
to Loo, for what purpose we know not, without 
the orders of the king. Kung-yang, indeed, 
thinks he came as a refugee, and that is 

the designation of the individual merely (^j£), 
and not his title; while Kuh-leang makes the 
coining to have been to do a sort of homage to 
duke Yin. But this is simply guess work. 

Par. 7. Of Yih-sze we know nothing but what 
this brief par. tells. .He was ‘ a duke’s son,’ but 
whether the son of Hwuy, or of Hwuy’s father. 


we cannot tell, It is best in such a case to take 
as if it were the surname: So Ho Hew 

Cf5f $0 says here, ^ 

Kuh-leang finds a condemnation of Yih-sze in 
the omission of the day of his death; but the old 
method of interpretation w hich found praise or 
blame in the mention of or silence as to days, in 
the use of the name, the designation, the title, 
and such matters, is now discarded. is the 
proper term to use for the death of an officer. 

Tso-she gives the designation of Yih-sze as 
Chung-foo, and says that the day of his death 
is not recorded, because the duke did not attend 
at the ceremony of dressing the corpse, to it into 


the coffin. 
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II. 1 In his second year, in spring, the duke had a meeting with 
the [chief of the] Jung at Ts‘een. 

11 HSal ^le^, ^ ie month, an army of Keu entered 

3 Woo-heae led a force and entered Keih. 

4 In autumn, in the eighth month, [on the day] KW-shin, 

the duke made a covenant with the Jung at Tang. 

5 In the ninth month, Le-seu of Ke came to meet the bride 

[.tor his prince]. 

In winter, in the tenth month, the duke’s eldest daughter 
we pt to her home in Ke. 

R Tn Z fJ^ °^^e and the count of Keu made a covenantatMeih. 

Tf 1 ^ ™ nth > the day Yih-maou, the [duke’s] 

wife, the lady Tsze, died. L 

“ An army of Ch‘ing invaded Wei. 
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Par. 1. There is wanting here the character 
‘king,' after probably because no month 
is specified under whose regimen it should be. 
Jung is properly the name of the wild tribes on 
the west of ‘ the Middle State ( |)tf ;' but in 
the time of Chow there were many of these tribes, 
and not those of the west only, settled in China 
along the seaboard and by the rivers,—remnants 
of the older inhabitants, not yet absorbed by the 
Chinese proper. We know, from the Shoo, V. 
xxix., that Loo was troubled even in the days of 
Pih-k‘in by the E of the Hwae and the Jung of 
Seu. The Jung in the text may have been a 
remnant of the latter. Too Yu says their settle¬ 
ment was in what is now the the dis. of Ts'aou 
dep. Ts'aou-chow. He says also that Ts‘een 
was a town of Loo, somewhere in the south¬ 
west of Ts‘aou-chow dep. is—* met 

with the Jung.’ Kuh-leang says the term 


f implies that the meeting originated with the 


other party, and not with Loo, and that the duke 
went out of his own State to it. Ho Hew on 
Kung-yang also advocates this view. But the 
meaning of ^ is not to bo so determined; and, 
acc. to Too Yu, the place of meeting was in Loo. 
Tso-she says the duke’s object was to cultivate 
the old friendship which his father had main¬ 
tained with the Jung, but that he declined to 
enter into a covenant, which the Jung wished 
him to make. 

Par. 2. Keu has left its name in Keu Chow, 
dep. E-chow ^|). If extended east from 
Loo to the seaboard. Its chiefs were viscounts, 
and claimed to bo descended from the old 
Shaou-haou, Hwang-te's successor. There is 
some difficulty about their surname, whether 
it was Ying (j|g*) or Sze ( ^ )• Heang was a 
small State, within the boundaries of Keu. Too 
Yu, indeed, would place it in the pres. dis. of 
Hwae-yucnC^ jj|), dep. Fung-yang( ), 

Gan-hwuy. There was a Heang there, but it 
was too far from Keu to be that in the text. 
And there were two Heang in the pres. Shan- 
tung, one of them 70 le from Keu Chow, which 
was, probably, that here. The chief of Heang 
had the surname Keang as we learn 

from what Tso-she says on the par.:—‘The 
viscount of Keu had married a (laughter of 
Heang, but she could not rest in Keu, and 
went back to Heang. This summer, an army 
from Keu entered Heang, and took the lady 
Keang back to Keu.’ I translate g ^ by 
‘the army of Keu,’ after Maou ( gj ^ 


j), who lays down the canon that, 
in the Ch'un Ts‘ew, wherever mention is made 
of troops under the command of any officer, 
high or low, who is not specified by name 
or designation, we find simply / A^, ‘the 
roen of such and such a State. Too Yu says, 
somewhat to the same effect, that we find 
^ where the force is small, and the leader only 


of low rank. The term ‘entered,’ occurs 

frequently of military expeditions; implying, 
says Kuh, that ‘ the entering is against the will 
of the invaded party ( );’ ‘ that the 

country or city is entered, but not retained,’ says 
Kung. But there are instances in which the 
entering was followed by the entire subjugation 
and occupancy of the place or State; and this was 
probably the case in regard to Keu and Heang, 
though the language of Tso-she translated above 
has been pleaded against this conclusion. ^ 
implies invasion and capture in the present; 
what was done subsequently cannot be learned 
from the term. 

Par. 3. Woo-heae (Kuh reads, here and subse¬ 
quently, was an officer of Loo,—a scion of 
the ruling House, belonging to a branch which 
had not yet received a surname of its own. Tso- 
she says he was Loo's minister of Works, and ndd.s 
that at this time lie was defeated by K‘in-foo of 
Pe,—the same who walled Lang in the previous 
year. Keih was a small attached State,—referred 
to the dis. of Yu-t‘ae('fS dep. Yen-chow. 

The incident given here is said to be the first in 
the Ch'unTsew of officers taking it upon them¬ 
selves to institute warlike movements. It cer¬ 
tainly siiows how loosely the reins of government 
were held by the marquises of the State. 

Par. 4. T‘ang was a place belonging to Loo, 
—its site 12 le east from the pres. dis. city of 
Yu-fae. Tso-she says that the Jung at the 
meeting in spring had requested a covenant 
which the duke then refused, granting it now, 
however, on a second application. The text says 
this covenant was maileon the day Kilng-shin, the 
17th of the cycle; and Too Yu observes that in 
the 3th month of this year there was no King- 
shin day, and concludes that there is an error 
in the text of the 8th month for the 7th, 

the 9th day of which ana Kiing-shiu. His cal¬ 

culation, however, proceeds on the supposition 
that the 1st year of Ym began with the day 

Sin-sze ( £,)• we make it begin a month 

later, with the day Sin-hae according 

to another scheme, we get the day King-shin 
in the 8th month of this 2d year. But the Siu- 
hae scheme fails in other instances. The chrono- 
logers of China have toiled admirably on the 
months and days of the Ch‘un Ts'iiw; but thus 
far with only partial success. The date9 in the 
classic and those in Tso-she’s Chuen are often 
irreconcileable. Two data are necessary to a 
complete scheme,—that the day on which the 
1st year of Yin began be known with certainty, 
and that the intercalary months in subsequent 
years be ascertained. Neither of these data can 
be got. See Mr. Chalmers’ essay on the Astro¬ 
nomy of the aucienr Chinese, in the prolego¬ 
mena to the Shoo, pp. 90—102. 

Par. 5. ‘ Ke was a small State, a raarquisate, 

in the dis. of Show-kwang ( U Jep- 

Ts‘ing-ehow. It lay between Ke on the 

south and Ts‘e on the north ; aud wc shall find, 
ere long, that it w as absorbed by Ts‘e. Le-seu 

(Tso-she has was the name of a minister 
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of Ke. We know that he comes here to meet his 
prince’s bride from the phrase iffi for, when 
a minister is described as coming to Loo to 
meet a lady of the House for himself, he is said 
tmm, ‘ to meet such and such a lady Ke.’ 
He comes of course because he was sent, but it 
was not proper, according to the ‘ rules for mar¬ 
riage,’ that that should be stated. 

Par. 6. This is the sequel ofb the last par. 
As it is the first par. of a season, it seems pro¬ 
per that it should stand by itself, and not make 
one with the other as in the K'ang-he edition. 

‘ to be married,’ spoken of the lady. 
Her husband’s house becomes her home. 

Par. 7. Tsie-pih, (inTso-she is ex¬ 

plained by Too Yu as the designation of Le-seu 
in par. 5. Rung says he had not heard who 
was ; and Kuh makes a verb and 
construes thus:—‘The viscount of Ke, consider¬ 
ing himself an earl, took precedence and cove¬ 
nanted with the viscount of Keu.’ This is suffi¬ 
ciently absurd, and besides, the chiefs of Ke 
were marquises, which makes Woo Ch‘ing 
t.A. D. 1249 — 1333) suppose that 
may have got, by some mistake, into the text 
instead of Too Yu’s view may be- ac¬ 

cepted as most likely. He says also that Meih 
was a town belonging to Keuin dig. of Ch*ang 
yih ( M §2^ dep ^e-chow- Tiiis places it a 
considerable way from Keu, though near to Ke. 
The identification of the site may be accepted, 
but one does not see how a place at such a dis¬ 
tance from Keu should have belonged to it. My 


friend, the scholar Wang Taou, has suggested 
that the chiefs of Keu themselves occupied origin¬ 
ally in the territory of Lae-ehow, and might 
claim jurisdiction over places there after they 
moved to the south. There was another Meili 
which is mentioned in the Ch‘un Ts‘ew ;—in Ho¬ 
nan. Tso-she says that the meeting was ‘ on 
Loo’s account,’ which Too-yu explains as mean¬ 
ing that the count of Ke, kindly disposed to Loo 
through hi3 recent marriage, arranged for the 
meeting, to heal a long-standing alienation be¬ 
tween Loo and Ken. 


Par. 8. I have translated A 
by ‘the duke’awife;’ meaning, of course, duke 
Yin. Too supposes the second wife of Hwuy to 
be the lady meant, in anticipation of whose 
death the king sent a funeral present in the 
previous year;—a view which confutes itself. 
Kung thinks the lady was Yin’s mother. Kuh 


takes the view I have done. The temn pg is 
appropriate to narrate the death of one of the 
princes. It is here applied to the death of a 
prince’s wife;—‘the honour due to the husband 
passing to her.’ 


Par, 9 Wei was a nwquisate held by the de¬ 
scendants of K‘ang-shuh, one of the sons of king 
Wsn, whose investiture with it is described in 
the Shoo, V. tx. It may be roundly said to have 

embraoed the pres. dep. of Wei-liwuy ^Ift) 
Ho-nan,—lying, most of it, north of the Ho; but 
it extended eastwards, across part of Chih-le, 
into Shan-tung as well. Its capital—subsequent¬ 
ly changed—was the old Chcaou-ko ( «*> 

of Shang, in pres. dis. of K‘e The reason 

of Chdng’s invasion of Wei is sufficiently indi¬ 
cated in one of the supplementary notices by 
Tso-she of the occurrences in the 10th month 


of last year. »A ,—as sA in par. 2. 


Third year. 
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III. 1 In his third year, in spring, in the king’s second month, 
on the day Ke-sze, the sun was eclipsed. 

2 In the third month, on the day K&ng-seuh, the king [by] 

Heaven’s [grace] died. 

3 In summer, in the fourth month, on the day Sin-maou, 

[an officer of] the Yin family died. 

4 In autumn, a son of the Woo family came [to Loo] to ask 

for the contribution of money towards the[king’s] burial. 

5 In the eighth month, on the day Kang-shin, Ho, duke of 

Sung, died. 

6 In winter, in the twelfth month, the marquis of Ts‘e and 

the earl of Chbng made a covenant at Shih-mun. 

7 [On the day] Kwei-we, there was the burial of duke Muh 

of Sung. 


Par. 1. This is the 1st of the 3fi eclipses of 
the sun mentioned in the Ch'un T'sew. Prom 
the table in the proleg. to the Shoo, pp. 103, 104, 
it will be seen that it occurred on the 14th 
February, B. C. 719, being the fitli cycle day, or 
Ke-ste, of the 3d month of the Chow year. There 
is an error therefore in the text of 2 for 3. The 
mathematicians of China were themselves aware 
of this, as early as the Suy dynasty (A. D. 589- 
617). Evidently this year commenced on. Ja¬ 
nuary 16tli, instead of a month earlier, by 
some previous error of intercalation. Generally, 
the character ‘the 1st day of the moon,’ 
follows the name of the day.of the eclipse; and as 
it is wanting here, Kung and Kuh conclude that 
the eclipse was really on the last day of the 
previous month. But this involves much greater 

difficulty than to suppose that the m was 
omitted through inadvertence of the historio¬ 
graphers, or has dropt somehow out of the text. 


B # ft <:-a* 

‘The sun had something which was devouring 
it.’ The phenomenon had suggested this idea 
to the earliest Chinese, and the phrase became 
stereotyped in the language. On the ceremonies 
observed at an eclipse, ‘ to save the sun,’ see the 
Shoo, III. iv. 4, and note. Kuug-yang thinks 
eclipses were recorded as extraordinary events 
f^^): hut the K'ang-he editors approve rather 
the viow that it was as calamitous presages ( Sfe). 


Par. 2. S3, ‘the fall of a mountain,’ is the 


appropriate term for the death of a sovereign. 
Tso-she says that king P'ing really died on the 
day Jin-seuh. t. e., 12 days before K&ng-seuh, 
but that the official communication of the event 


gave the wrong date, which was therefore record - 
ed; and Too Yu thinks the date was wrongly com¬ 
municated to hurry the princes to the capita). 
But there must be some other way of explain¬ 
ing Tso-she’s statement, if it be correct.—The 
death of the sovereign was communicated to all 
the princes of the States, whose duty it then 
was to send off to the capital a high minister to 
take part in the preliminary funeral rites, and 
present the various offerings of money, silk, &c., 
required on such an occasion. The princes 
themselves did not go to the capital till the time 
of burial was arrived. 

Par. 3. Who is denoted by the here 

is alt-undetermined. Tso-she reads instead 

of ]!', and^| is something like our ‘ royal 
lady,’ meaning duke Yin’s mother. Kung-yang 
and Kuh-leang both have ^9* and suppose that 
i>y is Intended some minister at the court 

of Chow of that surname, ^ intimating that 
whatever office he held had become hereditary 
in his family. Many other explanations of the 
words have been attempted. The most proba¬ 
ble appears to be that of Kin Le-ts‘eang (A. IX 
1,232—1,303), which is strongly advocated by 
Maou,—that the person intended was an officer 
of Ch‘ing, of whom we shall read in Tso-she's 
Chuen, on the duke’s 11th year, where the text 
here will agai n be touched on. Tso-she says 
that the terra ^ is used here for the lady’s 
death, instead of ^ for three reasons: because 
1st, no notice of her death was sent to other 
States in covenant with Loo; 2d, duke Yin, on 
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returning at mid-day from her burial, did not 
weep for her in his state apartment; 3d, he did 
not place her Spirit-tablet in the same shrine 
with that of Hwuy’a grandmother, He adds 
that her burial is not recorded, because she is 
not styled ^ or [Hwuy’s] wife j and that 
ahe is merely styled without her sur¬ 

name, out of regard to the duke. [Much of this 
is needless trifling.] 

[TheChuenlias heretbefollowing narrative:— 
‘The dukes Woo and Chwang of Ch’ing had been 
high ministers at the court of king P‘ing, and the 
king wished to divide the authority of Chwang 
between him and the duke of Kwoh. The earl 
resented the idea, and the king disclaimed it; 
and in consequence of this Chow and Ch'ing 
exchanged hostages, the king’s son Hoo going 
as one to Ch’ing, and the earl’s eldest son fiwuh 
going to Chow. On the king’s death, the other 
ministers at the court proposed giving Ch’ing’s 
office to Kwoh; and in the 4th month Chae Tsuh 
[the same as Chung of Chae in the narrative 
under the 3d p. of 1st year] led a force and carri¬ 
ed away the wheat of Wun, and in the autumn, 
also the rice about Ching-chow, from which 
ensued enmity between Chow and Ch’ing.—A 
superior man may say, “ If there be not good 
faith in the heart, hostages are of no use. If 
parties act with intelligence and with mutual 
consideration, their actions under the rule of 
propriety, although there be no exchange of 
hostages, they cannot be alienated. When there 
are intelligence and sincerity, what is grown by 
streams in the valleys, by ponds, and in pools, the 
gatherings of duck-weed, white southernwood, 
and pond-weed, in baskets round and square, 
and cooked in pans and pots with the water from 
standing pools and road hollows, may be present¬ 
ed to the Spirits, and set before kings and dukes; 
—much more may we conclude that when two 
princes are contracting their States in good faith, 
and their proceedings are according to the proper 
rules, there is no good in hostages. In the 
‘Lessons from the States’ we have the Ts-aefan 
(She, I.ii. II.), and the Ts ae pin (ib., IV.), 
and in the Ya we have the Uintf Wei (III. ii. 
II.), and the lining choh (ib., VII.);— pieces 
which all show how truthfulness of heart and 
good faith may be manifested with slight 
things.”’] 

Par. 4. We saw, in p. 4 of the 1st year, how 
the king sent funeral presents to Loo;—that 
was according to propriety. Now, on hearing 
of the king’s death, Loo ought to have sent the 
proper presents to the court, and of money 
among them (^J; The duke 

had not done so, failing in duty; and the court 
showed its weakness and want of self-respect in 
sending to ask for the contribution. The Woos 
must have been a family holding some heredi¬ 
tary office at court. 

Par. 5. The death of the duke of Sung was 
communicated to Loo, and so the historio¬ 
graphers put it on record. The proper wor d for 
the death of the prince of a State is but 

here we have the reason being that, in the 

records of Loo, ^ could be used only of its 
own princes. 


Here the Chuen hRS:—‘‘Duke Muh [Ho’s 
sacrificial title] of Sung being ill, he called 
to him K’ung-foo, his minister of War, and 
charged him to secure the succession to duke 
Shang, saying. “ My predecessor passed by his 
son Yu-e, and left the State to unworthy me. I 
dare not forget his deed; and if by your power¬ 
ful influence I succeed in preserving my head 
till I die in peace, should my brother ask about 
Yu-e, what answer shall I be able to return ? 
I beg you to secure him the appointment to bo 
lord of the altars, and then I shall be able to 
die without regret." The other replied, “All the 
officers wish to support your son P’ing.” “ That 
must not be,” said the duke. “My brother deem¬ 
ed me worthy, and made me lord of the altars. 
If I now throw away my virtue, and do not 
yield the State to his son, I shall be nullifying 
his promotion of me, and not worthy to be 
deemed honourable. Should it not be my chief 
object to illustrate brightly the excellent virtue 
of my brother ? Do not you, my friend and minis¬ 
ter, nullify his merit.” On this duke Muh's son, 
P’ing, was sent away to reside in Ch’ing; and 
when Muh died on the day Kfing-shin, In the 8th 
month, duke Shang, succeeded him.—A sup¬ 
erior man may say, “ It may be pronounced of 
duke Seuen (who preceded Muh) of Sung that he 
knew men. He made Muh possess the State, and 
his own son came afterwards to the enjoyment of 
it;—the charge was according to righteousness. 
Are not the words in the sacrificial odes of 
Shang.’ 

“ Eight is it that Yin should have the appoint¬ 
ment. 

And sustain all the dignities (She, IV.iv.III.),” 
descriptive of such a case?’] 

Par. 6. Ts’e was one of the most powerful 
States, a marquisate, whose capital was Ying- 
k’ew (<||£ jyK), in pres. dis. of Lin-tsze (Efj 

Vffij), dep. Ts’ing-chow; but it extended much 
beyond the boundaries of that department. Its 
princes had the surname of Keang (sfe), an( ] 

traced their lineage up to the chief minister of 
Yaou. Shih-mun belonged to Ts’e;—in the 
south-west of Ch’ang-ts’ing dis., dept. 

Tse-nan. It probably took its name from some 
‘Stone-gate’ or embankment of the river Tse. 
Tso-she says that in connection with this meet¬ 
ing, ‘the carriage of the earl of Ch’ing was 
overturned in the Tse.' 

Par. 7. The duke of Sung is mentioned here, 
with his honorary or sacrificial title of Muh 

(Kung and Kuh have ^^), the burial taking 
place, of course, in his own State. We might 
translate— 1 We buried,’ it being the rule that 
friendly States should send a great officer to re¬ 
present them on such occasions;—and this Loo 
had here done. 

[The Chuen appends here the following narra¬ 
tive about Wei r— 

* Duke Chwang of Wei had married the sister 
of Tih-shin, the heir-son of the marquis of Ts-e, 
known as Chwang Keang. She was beautiful but 
childless, and it was of her that the people of Wei 
made the songof “ the Great Lady (She, I. v.III.).” 
The duke then married a daughter of the House 
of Ch*in, called Le Kwei, who had a son called 
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Heaou-pih that died early. Tae Kwei, who 
had accompanied her to the harem, had a eon, 
who was afterwards duke Hwan, and who was 
cherished by Chwang Keang as her own child. 
There was also Chow-yu, another son of the 
duke by a favourite concubine, a favoured child, 
and fond of his weapons, not restrained by the 
duke, but hated by Chwang Keang. Shih Tseoh 
remonstrated with the duke, saying, “ Your ser¬ 
vant has heard that, when you love a son. you 
should teach him righteous ways, and not 
help him ou in the course of depravity. There 
are pride, extravagance, lewdness, and dissipa¬ 
tion, by which one depraves himself; but these 
four vices come from over-indulgence and allow¬ 
ances. If you are going to make Chow-yu your 
successor, settle him in that position; if you 
have not yet decided on such a step, you are 
paving the way for him to create disorder. Few 
there are who can be favoured without getting 
arrogant; few arrogant who can submit them¬ 
selves to others; few who can submit themselves 
without being indignant at their position ; and 


few who can keep patient under such a feeling 
of in lign&ncy. And moreover, there are what 
are called the six instances of insubordination, 
—when the mean stand in the way of the noble; 
or the youug presume against their elders; or 
distant relatives cut out those who are near; or 
new friends alienate from the old; or a small 
Power attacks a great one; or lewdness defeats 
righteousness The ruler righteous and the 
minister acting accordingly; the father kind 
and the son dutiful; the elder brother loving 
and the younger respectful:—these are what 
are called the six instances of what should be. 
To put away what should be and follow what 
should not be, is the way to accelerate calamity; 
and when a ruler of men accelerates the calamity 
which it should be his object to keep off, is not 
the case a deplorable one?” The duke did not 
listen to this remonstrance; and Tsebh’s son, 
How, became a companion of Chow-yu. The 
father tried to restrain him, but in vain. When 
duke Hwan succeeded to his father, Tseoh with¬ 
drew from public life on the plea of old age.’] 


Fourth year. 
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IV. 1 In his fourth year, in spring, in the king’s second month, 
an army of Keu invaded Ke, and took Mow-low. 

2 [On the day] Mow-shin, Chow-yu of Wei murdered his ruler, 

Hwan. 

3 In summer, the duke and the duke of Sung met at Ts'ing. 

4 The duke of Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, an army of Ts'ae, 

and an army of Wei invaked Ch‘ing. 

5 In autumn, Hwuy led a force, and joined the duke of 

Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, the army of Ts‘ae, and the 
army of Wei, in the invasion of Ch‘ing. 

6 In the ninth month, the people of Wei put Chow-yu to 

death in Puh. 

7 In winter, in the twelfth month, the people of "Wei raised 

Tsin [to be marquis of the State]. 


Pur. 1. Ke was a marquisate (its chiefs are | 
also called earls ami sometimes \iscounts) whose I 
capital at this tinie was Yung-k‘ew j^jj) | 
in dis. of Ke, <lo(Jt. K'ae-fung. It lay between j 
Keu on the south, and Ts'e and Ke on j 

the north. Its chiefs were descendants of the I 
Hwat Yu, and of course had the surname Sze j 
,ce Ana. III.v. The capital was changed ! 
wore than once in the period of the Ch‘un 
Ts'ew. Mow-low was on its southern border, 
near to Keu;—in dis. Choo-shing (p§ Ig^). 


m- ‘ took,’ is said to denote that the place was 
easily taken. Keu seems to have retained it. 
Kung and Kuh say that this capture, being al¬ 
together foreign to Loo, should not have been 
recorded ; but that Confucius entered it, to show 
his hatred of such an outrage on the part of 
Keu. especially ns this is the 1st instance of tiie 
capture by one State of a city of another, re¬ 
corded in this classic. But, no doubt, the cap¬ 
ture was announced by Keu to Loo, and the re¬ 
cord of it was en reylc. 

Par. 2. is the term appropriate to the 

murder of a ruler by a minister, or of a father 
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Hcnou-pih that died early. Tae Kwei, who 
had accompanied her to the harem, had a son, 
who was ajterioards duke Hwan. and who was 
cherished by Chwang Keang as her own child. 
There was also Chow-yu, another son of the 
duke by a favourite concubine, a favoured child, 
and fond of his weapons, not restrained by the 
duke, but hated by Chwang Keang. ShihTseoh j 
remonstrated with the duke, saying, “Your ser¬ 
vant has heard that, when you love a son, you 
should teach him righteous ways, and not 
help him on in the course of depravity. There 
are pride, extravagance, lewdness, and dissipa¬ 
tion, by which one depraves himself; but these 
four vices come from over-indulgence and allow¬ 
ances. If you are going to make Chow-yu your 
successor, settle him in that position; if you 
have not yet decided on such a step, you are 
paving the way for him to create disorder. Few 
there are who can be favoured without getting 
arrogant; few arrogant who can submit them¬ 
selves to others; few who can submit themselves 
without being indignant at their position; and 


few who can keep patient under such a feeling 
of indignancy. And moreover, there are what 
are called the six instances of insubordination, 
—when the mean stand in the way of the noble; 
or the young presume against their elders; or 
distant relatives cut out those who are near; or 
new friends alienate from the old; or a small 
Power attacks a great one; or lewdness defeats 
righteousness The ruler righteous and the 
minister acting accordingly; the father kind 
and the son dutiful; the elder brother loving 
and the younger respectful:—these are what 
are called the six instances of what should be. 
To put away what should be and follow what 
should not be, is the way to accelerate calamity; 
and when a ruler of men accelerates the calamity 
which it should be his object to keep off, is not 
the case a deplorable one?” The duke did not 
listen to this remonstrance; and Tsebh’s son. 
How, became a companion of Chow-yu. The 
father tried to restrain him, but in vain. When 
duke Hwan succeeded to his father, Tseoh with¬ 
drew from public life on the plea of old age.’] 


Fourth year. 
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IV. 1 In his fourth year, in spring, in the king’s second month, 
an army of Keu invaded Ke, and took Mow-low. 

2 [On the day] Mow-shin, Chow-yu of Wei murdered his ruler, 

Hwan. 

3 In summer, the duke and the duke of Sung met at Ts'ing. 

4 The duke of Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, an army of Ts‘ae, 

and an army of Wei invaked Ch'ing. 

5 In autumn, llwuy led a force, and joined the duke of 

Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, the army of Ts‘ae, and the 
army of Wei, in the invasion of Ch‘ing. 

6 In the ninth month, the people of Wei put Chow-yu to 

death in Puh. 

7 In winter, in the twelfth month, the people of W T ei raised 

Tsin [to be marquis of the State]. 


Par. 1. Ke was a marquisate (its chiefs are 
also called earls and sometimes yiscounts) whose 
capital at this time was Yung-k‘ew 
in dis. of Ke, de^t. K'ae-fung. It lay between 
Ken on the south, and Ts‘e and Ke olE) on 
the north. Its chiefs were descendants of the 
great Yu, and of course had the surname S'/e 
—see Ana. III.v. The capital was changed 
more than once in the period of the Ch‘un 
Ts‘cw. Mow-low was on its southern border, 
near to Keu;—in dis. Choo-shing (^ 


‘took,’ is said to denote that the place was 
easily taken. Keu seems to have retained it. 
Kung and Kuh say that this capture, being al¬ 
together foreign to Loo, should not have been 
recorded ; hut that Confucius entered it, to show 
his hatred of such an outrage on the part of 
Keu. especially as this is the 1st instance of the 
capture by one State of a citv of Another, re¬ 
corded in tins classic. But, no doubt, the cap¬ 
ture was announced by Ken to Loo, and the re¬ 
cord of it was en rtyh . 

Par. 2. is the term appropriate to the 

murder of a ruler by a minister, or of a father 
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by a son. To understand the record fully, re¬ 
fer to the last narrative under last year from 
the Chuen. Kuh-leang, here and below, has 
for i^J-J; and deep meanings are found in the 

omission of ‘duke’s son,’ before the 

name ;—about which we need not be particular. 

was the name of the son of duke Chwang 
of Wei, mentioned as himself duke Hwnn (j|vg) 
iu the narrative referred to. It might appear 
that this par. belonged to the 2d month, but Too 
Vu remarks that in that month there was no 
Mow-shin day. The characters should 

be at the commencement of the par. 

Par. 3. is simply ‘to meet,’ as if without 
previous agreement, and this is the meaning put 
on the term here; but such an interpretation 
would be meaningless. Why should a casual 
incident of that nature be recorded? In the 
Le Ke, I. Pt. Il.ii. 12, we are told that ‘inter¬ 
views between the princes before the time 
agreed upon were called So Tso-she in¬ 

terprets the word here, and Too Yu calls the 
interview m*z&' a hurried arrange- j 
ment.’ Tso-she says:—‘ Iu spring Chow-yu of 
Wei had murdered duke Hwan, and taken his 
place. The duke and the duke of Sung had ar¬ 
ranged for a meeting as a sequel to their cove¬ 
nant at Suh [in the 1st year]; but before the 
time came, they got the news of the confusion 
in Wei.’ In consequence of this, it would fol¬ 
low, they hRd only a hurried meeting. Ts'ing 
was in Wei,—in dis. of Tung-o (J|jf [jpp, dep. 
Yen-chow. 

Par. 4. Chin was a marquisate, having its 
chief city in Yuen-k‘ew jyJJ),—in pres, 

dis. of Hwae-ning dep. Chin-chow (so 

called from the ancient State), Ho-nan. Its 
chiefs were ICweis descended from Shun. 

Ch'in and Ts‘ae were the most southern of the 
States of China proper in this period, and expos¬ 
ed consequently to danger fiom the barbarous 
18 * 00 , by which they were ultimately absorbed. 
Ts‘ae also was a marquisate, with which king 
Woo invested his brother Shuh-too at the com¬ 
mencement of the dynasty;—in dep. Joo-ning 

Ho nan. Its capital at this time was 
in Shang-ta‘ae ( [” dis. To understand 
the par., we must keep in mind the Chuen un¬ 
der par. 5, last year. Tso-she adds here:— 

1 When Shang came to the dukedom of Sung, 
Ping, the son of duke Muh, fled to Ch'ing, where 
there was a wish to vindicate his right to Sung. 
Aud now, when Chow-yu had made himself 
marquis of Wei, he thought at once of putting 
to rights his father's grudge against Ch’ing [see 
the 2d Chuen after p. 5,1st year), and of getting 
for himself the favour of the princes, in order to 
make his people better affected. He sent a 
message, therefore, to the duke of Sung, saying, 
“ If you will invade Ch‘ing to remove the danger 
that is there to yourself [i.e. Muh's son P ing], 
you shall be chief of the expedition; and all my 


levies, as well as Ch'in and Ts‘ae, will follow 
you:—this is the desire of the State of Wei." 
They acceded iu Sung to the request; and as 
CH‘in and Ts'ae were then frieudly with Wei, 
the duke of Sung, the marquis of Ch'in, an 
army of Ts*ae, and an army of Wei, invaded 
Ch'ing, and laid siege for five days to the east¬ 
ern gate of its capital;—when they returned. 

‘ The duke of Loo asked Chung-chung whether 
Chow-yu of Wei would accomplish his ambition. 
“Your servant has heard,” said the officer, 
‘ that the people may be made well affected by 
virtue; I have not heard that they can be made 
so by violence. To use violence with that view 
is like trying to put silk in order and only ravel¬ 
ling it. Chow-yu relies on his military force, and 
can do cruel things. For his military likings 
the multitude will not cleave to him; and for 
his cruelty his relatives will not. With the multi¬ 
tude rebellious, and his friends leaving him. it 
will be difficult for him to be successful. Mili¬ 
tary weapons are like fire; if you don’t Lay the 
fire aside, it will burn yourself. Chow-yu 
murdered his prince, and he uses his people 
oppressively, thus not making excellent virtue 
his pursuit, but wishing to succeed by vio¬ 
lence;—he will certainly not escape calamity.”’ 

Par. 5. This Hwuy was an officer of Loo, a 
son, indeed, of the previous duke. He was after¬ 
wards concerned in the murder of duke Yin; 
and Kung and Knh think that he is here men¬ 
tioned simply by his name, denuded of the 
‘duke’s son,’ as the sage’s punishment of him 
for his share in that deed. But this view is 
quite inadmissible. Tso-she thinks the omission 
shows Confucius’ dislike of him in the incident 
here mentioned; but neither need we suppose 
that. The historiographers had merely entered 
his name The ^ is little more than the 
of other paragraphs. The Chuen is:—‘In the 
autumn, the princes again invaded Ch-ing, and 
the duke of Sung sent to ask the assistance of a 
force from Loo. Yu-foo [the designation of thia 
Hwuy] asked leave to join them with a force. 
The duke refused, when he strongly urged his 
request, and went. Hence the brief record of 
the text, expressive of dislike to his conduct. 
The army of the princes defeated the footmen 
of Ch'ing, carried off the paddy from the fields, 
and returned.’ 

Par. 6.- Here and in p. 7, ^ denotes 

‘ the people of Wei,’ as if the things recorded bad 
the consent, and were, indeed, the doing of them 
all. Chow-yu might have been mentioned as 
being the ruler dt facto; but he had 
had occupied his position only for a short time, 
and the marquis Hwan was not yet buried. 
Puh was in Ch'in, near a river so named. Tso- 
she gives the following account of Chow-yu’s 
death:— 

‘Chow-yu finding himself unable to attach 
the people to himself, Shih Tseoh's son How asked 
his father how to establish the prince tn the 
State. Shih said, “ It may be done by his going 
and having an audience of the king.” “But 
how can this audience be obtained ? ” “ Duke 
Hwan of Ch'in,” replied the father, «is now in 
favour with the king, and Ch'in and Wei are 
on friendly terms. If the marquis go to the 
court of Ch‘in, and get the duke to ask an 
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audience for him, it may be got.” On this How 
went with Chow-yu to Ch‘in; but Shih Tseoh 
sent information to Ch‘in, saying, “The State 
of Wei is narrow and small, and I am aged 
and can do nothing. These two men are 
the real murderers of my prince, and I ven¬ 
ture to ask that you will instantly take the pro¬ 
per measures with them.” The people of Chin 
made them prisoners, and requested Wei to send 
and manage the rest. In the 9th month, the 
people of Wei sent Ch‘ow, the superintendent 
of the Right, who put Chow-yu to death, at Puh, 
and Shih Tseoh sent his steward, Now Yang- 


keen, who put Shih How to death in the capital 
of Chin. A superior man may say, “ Shih Tseoh 
was a minister without blemieh. He hated 
Chow-yu, with whom his own son How was 
art and part;—and did he not so afford an illus¬ 
tration of the saying that great righteousness 
is supreme over the affections?”’ 

Par. 7. Tsin was a brother of duke Hwan, 
and had fled to the State of Hing (JJ$). They 
now sent to Hing for him, and raised him to the 
marquisate. 


Fifth year. 
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V. 1 In his fifth year, in spring, the duke [went] to see the fisher¬ 
men at T‘ang. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, there was the burial of 

duke Hwan of Wei. 

3 In autumn, an army of Wei entered Shing. 

4 In the ninth month, [the duke] completed the shrine-palace 

of Chung Tsze. For the first time he exhibited [only] 
six rows of pantomimes. 

5 An army of Choo and an army of Ch‘ing invaded Sung. 

6 There were the mmgr-insects. 

7 In winter, in the twelfth month, duke [Heaou’s] son KW 

died. J 

8 An army of Sung invaded Ch'ing, and besieged Ch‘ang-koh. 


Par. 1. Instead of |^ji Tso-she has with 
the meaning of |^, ‘to set in order,’ ‘to ar¬ 
range." Then is taken R8=vjf^ ‘fi s h er - 
men.’ T‘ang was in the dis. of Yu-t‘ae, a long 
way from K‘6uh-fow where the court of Loo 
was. The name Yu-t‘ae, (flj ‘fisher¬ 

men’s tower,’ remains, indeed, since A. D. 762, 
when the district was so called, a monument of 
the incident in this par. Tso-she’s view of it 
then is, that the duke, neglecting the business 
of govt., went off for his own pleasure to T‘ang, 
and there had the fishermen drawn up with all 
their equipments, and watched them as they pro¬ 
ceeded to catch their prey. A great scholar, 
Yeh Mung-tih (A. D. 1077—1138), and others, 


take A as «**» ft ‘to shoot;’ and think that 
duke Yin, really seeking his own pleasure, went 
off to T‘ang on the pretence that he was going 
to shoot fish for use in sacrifice 1 
The Chuen says:—‘ The duke being about to 
go to T*ang, to see the fishermen, Tsang He-pih 
remonstrated with him, saying. “ All pursuit of 
creatures in which the great affairs of the State 
are not illustrated, and when they do not sup¬ 
ply materials available for use in its various 
requirements, the ruler does not engage in. Into 
the idea of a ruler it enters that he lead and 
help the people on to what should be observed, 
and all the ramifications thereof. Hence the 
practice of exercises in admeasurement of the 
degrees of what should be observed is called fix¬ 
ing the rule, and the obtaining the materials 
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supplied thereby for the ornament of the various 
requirements of the State, is the guiding principle to 
show what creatures should be pursued. Where 
there are no such admeasurement and no such 
materials, the government is one of disorder; 
and the frequent iddulgeuee in a government of 
disorder is the way to ruiu. In accordance 
with this there are the spring hunting, the sum¬ 
mer hunting, the autumn hunting, and the win¬ 
ter hunting:—all in the intervals of husbandry, 
for the illustration of one great business of States. 
Then every three years, there is the grand mili¬ 
tary review; when it is over, the troops are all led 
back; and their return is announced by the cap 
of spirits in the temple:—all to take reckoning 
of the accoutrements and spoils; to display the 
various blazonry; to exhibit the noble and the 
mean; to distinguish the observance of order 
and ranks; to show the proper difference between 
the young and the old; to practise the various 
observances of discipline. Now when the birds 
and beasts are such that their flesh is not 
presented in the sacrificial vessels, and their 
skins, hides, teeth, bones, horns, feathers, and 
hair are not. used in the furniture of the 
State, it was the ancient rule that our dukes 
should not shoot them. With the creatures 
found in the mountains, forests, streams and 
marshes; with the materials for ordinary articles 
of use; with the business of underlings; and with 
the charges of inferior officers:—with all these 
the ruler has nothing to do.” The duke said, “I 
will walk over the countryand so he went, 
had the fishermen drawn up in order, and looked 
at their operations. He-pih gave out that he was 
ill, and did not accompany him. The text, “The 
duke reviewed a display of the fishermen at 
T'ang,” intimates the impropriety of the affair, 
and tells moreover how far off the place was.’ 

[The Chuen adds here a note about Tsin 



‘ Earl Chwang of K'euh-yuh, with an army of 
Ch'ing and an army of Hing, invaded Yih. The 
king sent his officers, the Heads of the Yin and 
Woo families, to assist him. • The uiatquis of 
Yih fled to Suy.’J 

Ear. 2. This burial was very late, more than 
double the regular 5 months after the prince’s 
death;—o» ing to the coufusion in which the 
State had been. 

[The Chuen adds here — 

‘ In the 4th month, an army of Ch'ing fell sud¬ 
denly on the city Muh of Wei, to revenge the siege 
of its eastern gate [see the Chuen on p. 4 of last 
year]. An army of Wei, aided by one of [the 
southern] Yen invaded Ch'ing in return. The offi- 
cers oj Ch'ing ,—Chae Tsuh, Yuen Fan, and Seeh 
Kea, with three bodies of men, withstood them 
in front, and made the earl’s two sons,—Man- 
pih and Tsze-yuen, with another body, get 
stealthily behind them. The men of Yen were 
afraid of the three armies in their front, but had 
no anxiety about danger from the meu of Che 
[a town of Ch'ing in their rear]; so that in the 
bth month, the two princes, with the men of Che, 
defeated the army of Yen near the city. A su¬ 
perior ru m may say that Without preparation and 
anxiety an array cannot be properly conducted ’] 
Fart. 3. Shing (Kung ha3 fi%) was a small 
State, an earldom, held by the descendants of 
Shuh-woo one of king Wan’s sous;— 


in dis. of Wkn-shang , dep. Yen-chow. 

Ace. to Tso-she, during the troubles of Wei, 
Shing had made an incursion into it; hence this 
retributive expedition. 

Par. 4. ^ is explained in the Urh-ya by 
‘to complete;’—see the Shoo, V. xiii. 24. 
Fuh K'cen ( ’> towards the end of the Han 

dyn.) contends that ‘ ^ is the name of the 
sacrifice offered immediately after the comple¬ 
tion of the shrine-liouse (‘jg’ Jjjjjj 

which seems to be the view 
also of Too Yu. But the sacrifice was the 
sequence of the finishing of the temple; and we 
need not extend the meaning of beyond 
that of the erection of the building. Chung Tsze 
was the mother of duke Hwan, who was now 
heir to the State; but she was only the second 
wife of duke Hwuy. The tablet of the 1st and 
proper wife bad already received its proper 
place; and the erection of a separate house for 
that of Chung Tsze was a device to please the 
young prince, but not according to rule. A 
feeling of this seems to have prompted the ex¬ 
hibition of six rows of pantomimes, as recorded 
in the last part of the par. ‘feathers,’ is 

liere=‘feather-wavers,’ i. «., the pantomimes, 
who waved the feathers of pheasants in harmony 
with the music which was played. Of such 
performers the kings used 8 rows, each consist¬ 
ing of 8 men, at their sacrifices, while the princes 
of States could only use 6 rows, each of 6 
men. But it had been granted to the princes 
of Loo to use the kingly number in sacrifice to 
the duke of Cbow, their great ancestor, and 
they had usurped the privilege so as to use it 
in sacrificing to his descendants;—and on the 
occasion in the text duke Yin employed only the 
ordinary number used in sacrificing to the prince 
of a State. The Chuen says:—‘In the ninth 
month, having completed the shrine-palace for 
Chung Tsze, the pantomimes were about to be 
exhibited. The duke asked Chung-chung about 
their number, who replied, “The emperor uses 
8 rows; princes of States, 6; great officers, 4; 
and scholars, 2. - Now the dancing is employed 
in harmony with the instruments of music, 
and the motion of the 8 winds of the year; the 
number of them therefore descends in gradation 
from 8 rows.” On this the duke for the 1st time 
exhibited only 6 featlier-wavers, and used. 6 
rows.’ 

Par 5. The Chuen on this has:— 

‘The people of Sung had taken some fields 
from Choo; and the people of Choo informed the 
earl of Ch'ing, saying, “If you will now ventyonr 
indignation on Sung, our poor town will lead 
the way for you.” An officer of Ch'ing, aided 
by a king’s army, joined the forces of Choo, 
and attacked Sung, penetrating to the suburbs 
of its capital;—in revenge again for the siege 
of the eastern gate of Ch'ing. They sent 
off an account of their circumstances from 
Sung to Loo; and when the duke heard that the 
enemy was in the suburbs of its capital, he was 
about to proceed to the relief of Sung Asking 
the messenger, however, how far the enemies’ 
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army had got, the man replied, “They have 
not yet reached our city.” The duke was angry, 
and stopped his measures, dismissing the mes¬ 
senger with the words, “ Your prince in his 
message requested me to have compassion on 
the peril in which his altars were, and now you 
tell me that the enemy lias not reached your 
city;—I dare not take any notice of the case.”’ 

Par. 6. This is the record of a plague 
—' some evil caused by the misconduct of men 
(j£. ^ ^ ).’ The mmg is described 

as a grub that eats the heart of the growing 
grain (J^| ^ ^ iCi* 0 il developes 

into the locust (§j] tjjjl It. is named 

from the place of its injurious action, lying hid 
in the heart of the plant ( IpE ^|J). 


Par. 7. This Kung-tsze K‘ow is the same a< 
the Tsang He-i>ih in the Chuen on p. 1. K’ow 
was his name, and his'designation was Tszt- 
tsang (-^p- His grandchildren would 

first receive the clan-name of Tsang. from let 
designation; and he is so surnamed in tic 
Chuen as the ancestor of the Tsang fannlv, 
He(fg) is the honorary title given after his 
death. On this par. the Chuen says:—‘On the 
death of Tsang He-pih, the duke said, “Mv 
unde was angry with me [t. e., for not listemm. 
to his remonstrance]; but I dare not forget , 
faithfulness.” He caused him to be buried with 
the honours of one rank above what was his due.’ 

Par. 8. Cli‘ang-koh was a town of Ch‘ing;— 
its name remains in the dis. of Ch'ang-koh, in 
Heu (§^j Chow, Ho-nan. This "expedition, 
Tso-she observes, was in return for Ch'ing's 
attack of Sung mentioned in par. 5. 
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Year VI. DUKE YIN. 21 

VI. 1 In [the duke’s] sixth year, in spring, an officer of Ch‘ing 
came [to Loo] with overtures of peace. 

2 In summer, in the fifth mcnth, on [the day] Sin-yew, the 

duke had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e, when 
they made a covenant at Gae. 

3 [It was] autumn, the seventh month. 

4 In winter, an army of Sung took Ch‘ang-koh. 


Tar. 1. The text here has jpjjjJ with 

Kung and Kuh, while Tso-she reads ft*’ 
But both the former commentators explain 
their phrase by (fg ‘to the ruin of peace.’ 

Tso-ahe explains his by J| =* ‘which 
changed their relations of enmity, and there was 
peace,’ meaning ‘to change.' Later 

critics have taken jjjjjjj in the sense of ^J, 1 to 
present,’ ‘ to offerand thus a meaning is got 
out of the more likely reading, which comes to 
the same as the view of Tso-she. There was 
reason for the overture of peace on the part of 
ChMng. Before Yin succeeded his father, he 
had been taken prisoner in an expedition against 
Ch'ing, and detained there. He made his escape, 
but might be supposed to be ill-affected towards 
it. When, however, he rejected the application 
from Sung ttic year before for assistance against 
Ch'ing, that State thought the time a favourable 
one for initiating proposals that Loo and it 
should be at amity. 

[The Chuen has here another note about the 
affairs of Tsin:— 

The nine original clan-branches of Yih [i. e., 
Tsin], with the representatives of the five minis¬ 
ters of the time of Yin, and Kea-foo, son of 
K'ing-foo, went to meet the marquis of Tsin in 
Suy [see the Chuen after 1st par of last year], 
and escorted him back to Goh. The people of 
Tsin called him the marquis of Goh]. 

Par. 2. Gae was a hill in Loo ;—in the north¬ 
west of the dis. of Mung-yin (|j|^ <* e P- 

Ts'ing-chow. Loo and Ts‘e had been at feud 
before the time at which the Ch'un Ts'ew opens. 
This meeting and covenant were the commence¬ 
ment of peace between them. 

[The Chuen here adds:—‘In the 5th month, 
on the day K&ng-shin, the earl of Ch'ing made 
a sudden raid into Ch'in, and got great spoil. 
The year before, the earl had requested peace 
from Chin, when his proposals were rejected. 
Woo-foo remonstrated with the marquis of 
Chin, saying, “Intimacy with the virtuous and 
friendship with its neighbours are the jewels 
of a State. Do you grant Ch'ing’s request.” 
The marquis replied, “My difficulties are with 
Sung and Wei; what can Ch'ing do?" And so 
he repulsed Ch'ing. 


‘A superior man may say,-Good relations 
should not be lost, and evil relations should 
not be prolonged;—does not this seem to be 
illustrated in the case of duke Hwan of Ch'in? 
When a man goes on to prolong enmity, the 
consequences naturally come upon himself; and 
though he may wish deliverance from them, he 
will not obtain it. The Shang Shod says, “The 
evil issues of enmity dcvelope easily, as when 
there is a fire biasing on a plain. It cannot be 
approached, and still less can it be beaten out 
(Shoo, JV.viii Pt. i. 12)” Chow Jin [see Ana. 
XVI.i.6.] has said, “The Head of a State or of a 
clan looks upon evil relations as a husbandman 
looks upon weeds or grass, which must be re¬ 
moved. He cuts down, kills them, collects 
them, and heaps them, up, extirpating their 
roots that they may not be able to grow; and 
then the good grain stretches itself out.” ’] 

Par. 3. There was nothing to record in all 
the autumn of this year; but still it was neces¬ 
sary, according to the scheme of these annals, 
to Indicate the season and the 1st month of it. 

Par. 4. See the siege of this place in the last 
par. of last year. Too Yu says that the siege 
had then been unsuccessful, but that Sung 
returned this year, and took the plare by 
surprise. He says also, after Tso-she. that the 
capture was made in autumn, but was only 
communicated in winter to Loo, so that the 
historiographers entered H under that season. 
But as Sung was held by the representatives of 
the House of Shang, its months would be those 
of that dynasty, and part of its autumn would 
be Chow’s winter. 

[Tso-she appends here the following two 
Chuen:— 

'In winter, an announcement came from the 
capital of famine there, to meet which the duke 
asked the courts of Sung, Ts'e, Wei, and ClTing, 
to be allowed to purchase grain in their States. 
This was proper.’ 

‘ The earl of Ch'ing went to Chow, and for the 
first time sought an audience of king Hwan. 
The king did not receive him courteously, 
when the duke Hwan of Chow said to him, 
“Our Chow’s removal to the east was all 
through the help of Tsin and Ch'ing. You 
should treat Ch'ing well, to encourage other 
princes to come to court;—and still there is fear 
that they will not come. Now when he receives 
discourtesy, Ch'ing will not come again.” '] 
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VH» 1 1° his seventh year, in spring, in the king’s third month, 

the duke s third daughter went to the harem of Ke. 

2 The marquis of T‘&ng died. 

3 In summer, we walled Chung-k‘ew. 

4 The marquis of Ts‘e sent his younger brother Neen [to 

Loo] with friendly inquiries. 

5 In autumn, the duke invaded Choo. 

6 In winter, the king [by] Heaven’s [grace] sent the earl 

of Fan to Loo with friendly inquiries. 

7 The Jung attacked the earl of Fan at Ts l oo-k‘ew, and 

carried him back with them. 



Yeah VII. 


DUKE YIN. 


Par. 1. The marriage of the duke’s eldest 
daughter to the marquis of Ke is entered in the 
2 d year, pp. 5,6. Tiiere the «=«went to be 
married to,’ ‘ went as the wife;’ here the 
has only the significance which appears in the 
translation. When the daughter of a State was 
married, the rule was that she should be accom¬ 
panied by a half-sister and a cousin (- 

Then two other States seut each a prin¬ 
cess to attend her ( —a each of 

whom was similarly accompanied by two rela¬ 
tives. Thus altogether a prince’s marriage 
brought nine ladies to his harem —• 

it it) * n case * n text » girl 
had been too young to accompany her sister in the 
2 d year, and had waited five years, till she 
reached the statutory age of 15, and could pro¬ 
ceed to Ke. She appears twice again in the 
classic; and it is contended that such promi¬ 
nence was given to her, humble though her 
rank, to mark the sage’s sense of her worthiness. ! 

Par. 2. T‘ftng was a small State:—in dis. of 
T*&ng, dept. Yen-chow, held by the descendants 
of Shuh-sew III), one of king Woo’s bro- I 
there. Its chief is here styled marquis, but af¬ 
terwards he appears only as viscount, his rank 
having been reduced. According to the gener- i 
ftl practice of the Ch*un Ts‘ew, the name as well 
as the title should be given in the notice of the 
death. The want of the name here is probably 
an omission of the historiographer; but Tso-she 
says that it is in rule, because duke Yin and 
the marquis had never covenanted together. 

He adds. 4 At covenants between the princes, 
t.iey wore mentioned by name; and therefore on 
the death of one of them, his name was given 
when the event was communicated to other 
out tea. At the same time his successor was 
also mentioned,—for the continuance of friend¬ 
ship, and the assurance of the people. This 
don » 0Ue t,IG 8taa( *mg regulations oj ike king - 

3. Chung-k‘ew was in dis. of Lan-shan 
(Hr] lJL|)> d e P‘ E-chow. No doubt there was 
some exigency requiring it to be fortified. Tso- 
she, however, says the record is made, because 
of the unseasonableness of the undertaking, call¬ 
ing the people off from their field labours. 

Par. 4. Tso-she tells us that this Neen’s de¬ 
signation was E-chung and that the 

visit in the text was to cement the covenant 
made the year before (p. 2) by Loo and Ts‘e. 

lese p mg or missions of friendly ^inquiries 
were regular institutions, by which the princes 
maintained a good understanding with one an- 
otlier; see the Le Ke, I., Pt. II. ii. 12, gg 

H*^ m& g ^ The 

poyment by Tg‘e of the prince’s brother, 
instead of the officer usually charged with such 
a mission, was a special honour done to Loo. 
From the Chow Le, Bk. XXXVIII., p. 24, we 


learn that among States in the same quarter of 
the empire, there ought to have been every year 
‘ the interchange of inquiries (j^ ^),' and 
every two years ‘the interchange of p‘ing 
Conciliatory offerings of silk 
and pieces of jade were made at such times. 

Par. 5. Ace. to the Chuen, this attack of 
Choo was a cowardly proceeding on the part of 
Loo; and a covenant of peace had been made 
between the two States, not long before;—see 
the 1st year, p. 2.— 1 This autumn, Sung and 
Ch‘ing made peace, and in the 7th month, on 
the day King-shin, covenanted at Suh. The 
duke proceeded to attack Choo,—so punishing 
it to gratify Sung.’ 

Par. 6. This earl of Fan was a high minister 
and noble at the court. Fan was in the pres, 
dis. of Hwuy ()£fjl), dep. Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan. 
Not only was there an interchange of friendly 
missions among the princes themselves, but also 
between them and the king. Indeed, the king 
was supposed to send annually to every one of 
them to inquire about his welfare ( 

Chow Le, XXXVIII. 17); but as CbTng E ob¬ 
serves, for the king to send such a mission to 
Yin, who had never sent one to court, was deroga¬ 
tory to his dignity <#!*>• 

Par. 7. These Jung are probably the same 
as those mentioned in the 2d year, pp. 1,6. 
Ts oo-k‘ew was in the east of the pres. dis. of 
Ts‘aou, dept. Ts‘aou-chow. The incident shows 
liowiawlessthetiine was. The Chuen relates that, 
some time before, the Jung had presented them¬ 
selves at Chow in homage, and distributed pres¬ 
ents among the high ministers, but that the 
earl of Fan had not received them courteously. 
They took advantage therefore of the opportuni¬ 
ty presented by his return from Loo, attacked 
him, and carried him off. according 

to Kung-yang means that the Jung made the 
earl prisoner ^); but Too Yu says that 
they did not seize him influenced, 

probably, by a remark of Kuh-leang that the 
phrase denotes something lighter than seizure 

<it;K Hu- And the K‘ang-he editors say 
this interpretation is much the better of the 
two. They are also stumbled at the use of the 
word ' attacked ’ in p. 6, as too weighty for the 
occasion There, however, ^ is; and I appre¬ 
hend ]/j[ also is only a gentle way of telling 
that the earl was captured and carried off. 

[The Chuen has here:— 

‘ Ch‘in and Ch‘ing made peace. In the 12th 
month, Woo-foo of Clj'in went to Ch‘ing, and on 
the day Jin-shin made a covenant with the earl, 
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and smeared his month with the blood of the vic¬ 
tim, as if he were forgetting what he was doing. 
Seeh Pili said, “Woo-foo will not escape a violent 
death. This covenant will be of no use to him.” 
Leang Tso of Ch'ing went to Ch‘in, and on the 
day Sin-sze made a covenant with the marquis, 
when he also perceived the disorders which were 
imminent in Ch in.' 


1 Hwuli, son of the earl of Ch‘ing, had lived 
at the king’s [as a hostage; see the Chuen, after 
p.3 of the 3d year] ; and on this account [i.e., ac¬ 
cording to Too Yu, thinking it likely he would 
be a favourite with the kingj the marquis of 
Ch‘in proposed to give him his daughter to 
wife. The earl acceded to the proposal, and 
the marriage was determined on.’] 


Eighth year. 
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In [the duke’s] eighth year, in spring, the duke of Sung 
and the marquis of Wei met at Chuy. 

In the third month, the earl of Ch‘ingsent Yuen [to Loo] 
to give up Pang. 

On [the day] Kang-yin we entered Pang. 

In summer, in the sixth month, on [the day] Ke-hae, 
K'aou-foo, marquis of Ts‘ae, died. 

On [the day] Sin-hae, the baron of Suh died. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, on [the day] Kang- 
woo, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Ts‘e, and the 
marquis of Wei made a covenant at Ya-uh. 

In the eighth month, there was the burial of duke Seuen 
of Ts‘ae. 

In the ninth month, on [the day] Sin-inaou, the duke and 
an officer of Keu made a covenant at Fow-lae. 

There were the m/mf-insects. 

In winter, in the twelfth month, Woo-heae died. 


[ ar - !• On this paragraph Tso-she says:— 
I ne marquis of Ts*e wanted to bring about peace 
between Sung and Wei on (he one hand ant 
C/rint/ on the other , and had fixed a time for i 
meeting with the princes of the two former States 
ine duke of Sung, however, sent presents t< 
Wei, and begged that the marquis and hinisel 
jnigiit have a previous meeting between themselves 
the marquis agreed, and they met accordingly 
at K euen-k‘ew2 Regulated by this account 
the meaning of differs slightly from tha 
laid down on par. 3 of the 4th year. The idea 
however, of a ‘ hurried ’ meeting remains. Tin 
meeting proposed by Ts'e was held in the 7tl 

IinH^Tsi was a preliminary meeting of Sunj 
rp , , ei to consider how they should receivi 
f c i”' 0 f' os als. K‘euen-k‘ew in the Chuen 
ly lr t*‘ e text, are two names of th( 
n , ir ,i,^ says it was in Wei, on the 

on II 'i 2 ^ c * t > of Ts‘aou-chow; but sec 


Par. 2. Tso-sho says here:—‘The earl of 
Ch'ing intimated his wish to give up the sacrifice 
at mount T‘ae, and to sacrifice to the duke of 
Chow, and to exchange therefore I’ftng near 
mount T‘ae for the fields of Heu. In the 3d month, 
accordingly, he sent Yuen to give up Pang to 
Loo, and no more used the mount T‘ae sacrifice.’ 
Rut to understand this, an explanation is neces¬ 
sary, which is supplied by Too Yu.—When king 
Ching built the city of Loh, and was meditating 
the removal of his capital to it, he granted to 
the duke of Chow the lands of Heu (in the south¬ 
west of the present Heu Chow, dep. K‘ae-fung), 
where the princes of Loo might reside when 
they visited Loh on state occasions; and subse¬ 
quently a temple was built there to the duke of 
Chow. Rut the first earl of Ch’ing. as a brother 
of king Seuen, had the town of I’Sng, near 
m mnt T‘ae, where he and his successors might 
rest, when called there on occasion of the 
king’s eastern progresses and having then to 
assist at the sacrifices on or to the mountain. 


▼OL. V. 
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Owing to the decay of- the royal House, there 
was now an end of the kingly progresses. The 
earl concluded that Ch'ing bad no farther oc¬ 
casion for Pang, and therefore offered it to Loo, 
to which it was near, in exchange for Heu, which 
was near to Giving, volunteering to maintain 
there Loo’s sacrifice to the duke of Chow.—If 
all this be correct, yet we know that Loo’s part 
of the arrangement did not take effect for some 
time;—see the 1st year of dute Hwan, p. 2. 
Yuen, of course, was an officer of Ch'mg. 

Par. 3. Kung and Kuh lay great stress on 
the mention of the day here;—but without 

reason. The use of however, seems strange, 
as that character should denote a hostile entry. 
[The Chuan appends here;— 

‘ In summer, Ke-foo, duke of Kwoh, for the 
first time became a high minister and noble at 
the court of Chow.’ 

‘In the 1th month, on the day Keah-shin, 
Hwulv son of the earl of Giving, went to Chfin, 
and met his Kwei bride. On the day Sin-hae, 
he commenced his return with her. On the day 
Keah-yin, they entered ihc capital of Ch’ing, the 
officer Keen of Ch‘in acting as escort to the 
lady. The prince was first mated, and then 
announced the tiling in the ancestral temple. 
The officer Keen said, “These are not husband 
and wife;—he is imposing on his fathers. The 
proceeding is improper. How can they expect 
to have children?’’ ’] 

Par. 5. Suhf-see on p. 5 of 1st year. The 
name of the baron should follow the title, but is 
wanting;—through an omission of the historio¬ 
grapher. 

Par. 6. The meeting here is that spoken of 
in the Chnen on par 1. as called by Ts‘e. Atten¬ 
tion is called to it by critics as the first meeting 
in the Ch‘un-Ts‘ew when more than two princes 
came together to consult and covenant on the 
affairs of the time. As it was called by the 
marquis of Ts‘e, lie should appear 1st on the list; 
but, says Too Yu, he did honour to the duke of 
Sung, ceding the presidency of the meeting to 
him. Tso-she says they first met at Win, and 
then covenanted together at Ya-uh. A recon¬ 
ciliation was effected between Sung and Wei 
and Ch-ing, and the siege of Ch'ing’s eastern 
gate was condoned Ya-uh was in the king’s 
domain,—20 le south of the dis. city of Wei- 
ch’uen J11), dtp. K‘ae fung. 

Par. 7. [To this the Chuen appends!— 

“In the 8th month, on theday Ping-seuh, 
the earl of Ch'ing, through the marquis of Ts‘s, 
appeared at court. This was proper.’] 

Par. 8. Fow (Kung and Kuh read -^jj yiae 
was in Ken;—20 le west of the pres, city of Keu 
Chow. In the 2d year, p 7, we have a meeting 
between the count of Keu and an offioer to bring 
about a good understanding between Keu and 
Loo. This was the sequel of that,—‘ to carry 
out the good wishes of Ke.’ 

Par. 9. See on paragraph 5, 5th year, 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘In winter, the mar¬ 
quis of Ts‘e sent a messenger to inform the 
duke that he bad effected the pacification of the 
three States [Sung, Wei, and Ch’ing], The 
duke sent Chung-chung to reply to him, “That 
you have reconciled the conflicting schemes of 
the three States, and given rest and settlement 
to their people, is your kindness, O prince. I 


have heard your message, and dare not but ac¬ 
cept and acknowledge your bright virtue.” ’ 

Par. 10. Woo-heae;—see paragraph 3 of the 
2d year. The Chuen has here:— 1 On the death 
of Woo-heae, Yu-foo [the designation of Hwuy, 
IV., 5] requested for him an honorary title and 
a clan-name. The duke asked Chung-chung 
about the clan-name, who replied, “ When the 
Son of Heaven would ennoble the virtuous, he 
gives them surnames from their birth-places (or 
the birth-places of their ancestors]; he rewards 
them with territory, and the name of it becomes 
their olan-name. The princes again confer the 
clan-name from the designation of the grand¬ 
father, or from his honorary title [the text 
is here difficult to construe]. Or when merit 
has been displayed in one office by members 
of the same family for generations, the name of 
that office may become the clan-name, or the 
name of the city held by the family may become 
so.” The duke determined that tVbo-heae’s 
clan-name should be Chen, from the designation 
of his grandfather (^V> J^).’ 

Too Yn illustrates what the Chuen says about 
the procedure of the king by the case of the 
chiefs of Ch’in. They were descended from 
Shun, who was bom near the river Kwei; hence 
they got the surname of Kwei. When they 
were invested with Ch‘in, that became their 
olan-name, to distinguish them from other 
branohes of Slum’s descendants. He says fur¬ 
ther, that the princes of States could not confer 

surnames (jjf^), hut only clan-names (fSx 
which they did in the way described. 

But while the theory of surnames and clan- 
names in ancient China may have been as here 
described, they were often assumed and acknow¬ 
ledged without any conferring on the part of the 
king or the princes. SeeMaou K‘e-lingw loc. He 
says:—‘When a ruler of Loo died, the event was 
recorded; when the ruler of another State died, 
that also was recorded, when the announcement 
of it arrived. The deaths of great officers, scions 
of the ruling family, were sometimes recorded 
and sometimes not; with the accompaniment 
of their clan-names or witliout; and with the 
mention of the month and day of the death 
or without it:—all this proceeded from the his¬ 
toriographers of Too, and the Master simply 
transcribed their record without making any 
ohange in it himself. We have here the mention 
of Woo-heae s death, without his clan-name, just 
as we have similar records of other officer’s in IV. 
5.; IX. 3; 

‘Now according to the ordinary view of the 
matter, the olan-name was only conferred on men 
who had been distinguished for their virtue. 
But on this principle few officers mentioned in 
tne Ch‘unTg'ew could have received it, whereas 
we find it given to many of the worst cha¬ 
racters, and to be abhorred for their flagrant 
wickedness. It is impossible to suppose that 
the oUn-names of the officers of Loo were all 
given by the marquises. The general rule was 
that the son of a deceased ruler was styled 

or “duke’s son;” his son again ,^ 33L 

or “ duke’s grandson” But in the nextdescent] 
the son took as a matter of course the designa¬ 
tion of his grandfather, err his honorary title, 
or the name of his office, or of his city, and 
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made it his own clan-name. One surname 
branched out into many clan-names, and one 
clan-name branched out again into many 


family names (#£ # ifg ^ ^ % 
flfq jjfy- Tso-sho would make it ap¬ 


pear here that Woo-heae had no clan-name till 
after his death;—which is not to be believed. 
His record of events is very much to be relied 
on ; but as to every ten of his devices to explain 
the style of the classic, he is sure to be mistaken 
in five or six of them.’ 


Ninth year. 
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IX. 1 In [the duke’s] ninth year, in spring, the king [by] Hea¬ 
ven’s [grace] sent Nan Ke to Loo with friendly inquiries. 

2 In the third month, on the day Kwei-yew, there was great 

rain, with thunder and lightning. On [the day] Kang- 
shin there was a great fall of snow. 

3 Heeh died. 

4 In summer, we walled Lang. 

5 It was autumn, the seventh month. 

6 In winter, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e 

in Fang. 
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Par. 1. S-e on p.6 of 7th year. Nan is the 
clan-name and Ke the designation of the offi¬ 
cer. the king’s messenger. 

Par. 2. The Chuen says on this:—‘ In spring, 
in the king’s 3d month, on the day Kwei-yew, 
there was great rain without ceasing, a<~com- 
panied with thunder;—this describes the begin¬ 
ning o f the storm. On the day Kang-shin, there 
was a great iall of snow;—this also in the same 
way describes its unseasonableness. When rain 
continues for more than three days, it is called a 
great rain (Ipj£). When it lies a foot deep on 

the ground, there has been a great fall of snow.’ 
The 3d month ot' Chow’s spring was only the 1st 
month of spring, when thunder and much snow 
were certainly unseasonable phenomena. 

Par. 3. Heeh (Rung and Kub have was 
an officer of Loo, a scion of the ruling House, 
belonging, Tso-she would say, to a branch which 
had not yet received a clan-name. 

Par. 4. See the Chuen after p. 2, 1st year. 
Lang was in the north-east of pres. dis. city 
of.Ya-t‘ae tjfgQ . The walliDg Lang at 
this tune, Tso-ehe says, was unseasonable. 

Par. 5. See on VI. 3. 

Par. 6. Fang (Rung and Kuh have was 
in Loo;—in dis. oi Pe, dep. E-chow. As pre¬ 
liminary to the meeting here, the Chuen has:— 
‘The duke of Sung had not been discharging 
his duty to the king [by appearing at court], 
and the earl of Ch‘ing, as the king’s minister of 
the Left, assumed a king’s order to punish 
him, and invaded Sung, the duke of which, 
resenting our duke's conduct when his suburbs 
were entered, [see Chuen on V. 5J, sent no in¬ 
formation of his present difficulties. Out duke 


was angry, and broke off all communication 
with Sung. In autumn, an officer of Ch’ing 
came announcing the king’s command to attack 
Sung; and in winter the duke had a meeting 
with the marquis of Ts-e in Fang, to arrange for 
doing so.’ 

[The Chuen appends here the following narra¬ 
tive:—‘The northern Jung [their seat was in 
pres. dep. of Yung-p ing, Cluh-le] made a sudden 
raid into Ch’ing. The earl withstood them, 
but was troubled by the nature of their troops, 
and said, ‘ They are footmen, while we have 
chariots. The fear is lest they fall suddenly 
upon us.” His son Tuh said, ‘Let a body of 
bold men, but not persistent, feign an attack 
upon the thieves, and then quickly drawoff from 
them; and at the same time place three bodies in 
ambuscade to be ready for them. The Jung are 
light and nimble, but have no order; they are 
greedy and have no love for one another; when 
they conquer, no one will yield place to hia 
fellow; and when they are defeated, no one 
tries to save another. When their front men 
see their success [in the retreat of our skir¬ 
mishers], they will think of nothing, but to 
push forward. When they are thus advancing, 
and fall into the ambush, they will be sure to 
hurry away in flight. Those behind will not 
go to their rescue, so there will be no supoort to 
them; and thr.s your anxiety may be relieved.” 
The earl followed this plan. As soon as the 
front men of the Jung met with those who were 
in ambuscade, they fled, pursued by Chuh Tan. 
Their detachment was surrounded; and smitten 
both in front and in rear, till they were all cut to 
pieces. The rest of the Jung made a grand 
flight. It was in the 12th month, on the day 
Keah-yin that the army of Ch'ing inflicted tlu3 
great defeat on the Jung.’] 
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X. 1 In his tenth year, in spring, in the king's second month, the 
duke had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e and the 
earl of Ch‘ing in Chung-k‘ew. 

2 In summer, Hwuy led a force, and joined an officer of Ts‘e 

and an officer of Ch‘ing in an invasion of Sung. 

3 In the sixth month, on [the day] Jin-seuh, the duke defeated 

an army of Sung at Ivwan. 

4 On the day S'in-we, we took Kaou; on the day Sin-sze, we 

took Fang. 

5 In autumn, an army of Sung and an army of Wei entered 

Ch‘ing. 

6 The army of Sung, the army of Ts‘ae, and the army of Wei 

attacked Tae. The earl of Ch'ing attacked and took 
them [all.] 

7 In winter, in the tenth month, on the day Jin-woo, an army 

of Ts'e and an army of Ch'ing entered Shing. 


Par. I. Chung-k‘ew,—see VII. 3. This meet¬ 
ing was a sequel to that in p. 6 of last year 
The Chuen says on it:—‘In the 1st month, the 
duke had a meeting with the princes of Ts‘e 
and Ch‘ing in Chung-k'ew, and on the day 
Kwei-ch‘ow they made a covenant in Tang set 
tling the time when they should take the Sell.’ 
Prom this it appears they made a covenant at 
this time; and to the question why it is net re¬ 
corded in the text, all that Too Yu can say is 
that the duke only mentioned the meeting in 
the report he took back to his ancestral temple. 
Too also observes that the day Kwei-ch‘ow was 
the 26th of the 1st month, and that second month 
in the text must be an error. But all through 
this year, as often in other years, the months 
and days of the King and Chuen do not accord. 

Par. 2. The Chuen on this is:—'In summer, 
in the 5th month, Yu-foo, preceding the duke, 
joined the marquis of Ts‘e and the earl of Ch'ing 
in invading Sung.’ If this be correct, then both 


the marquis and earl are simply styled 
‘man’ in the text:—contrary to the general 
usage of the Work, where either denotes an 
officer, not of very high rank, or a fore-? under 
the command of such an officer. Agreeing with 
the Chuen, Ton Yu says that K»uy harried 
away, ambitious of joining the two princes, and 
without waiting for orders from the duke, and 
that therefore his name only is mentioned by 
the sage. But this is not more reasonable than 
the theory of Kung and Kuh mentioned on p. 5 
of the 4th year. The text leads us to suppose 
that the princes of Loo, Ts‘e, and Ch'ing all 
sent officers and troops against Sung, in antici¬ 
pation of their own advance. 

Par. 3. The Chuen is:—‘In the6tb month, 
on the day Mow-shin, the duke had a meeting 
with the marquis of Ts‘e and the earl of Ch'ing 
at Laou-t‘aou, and on the day Jin-seuh be del 
feated an army of Sung at Kwan.’ Too Yu from 
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tfiis concludes that Ts‘e and Ch'ing were nila- j 
torv, and bad not united their forc.s wit!: Lon, j 
when the duke seized an adv .ntart presented ' 
by the array of Sung, unprepared for ai in, \ and 
defeated it. The situation of Ku.in d,>es not 
appear to hare been identified. Too says it was 
ill Sung. 

Par. 4. The Chuen is:—‘On the day Kang- 
woo, the army of Ch'ing entered Kaou, and on 
Sin-we the earl gave it over to us. On King-shin 
his army entered Fang, and on Sin-sze Le gave 
it also over to us.’ From the text we should 
infer that both Kaon and Fang were taken by 
the troops of Loo. Tso-she, however, goea on 
to moralize over his narrative:—‘The superior 
man will say that in this matter duke Chwang 
of Ch‘ing may be pronounced a correct man. 
With the king’s command he was punishing a 
prince who had forsaken the court. Not covet¬ 
ing his territory for himself, he rewarded with 
it the higher nobility of Loo:—this was a fine 
instance of correctness.’ Kaou wa3 80 h to the 
south-east from the ores. dis. city of Shing-woo 

<«i£, dep. Yeu-chow. Fang was also in 
Yen-chow, west of the dis. city of Kin-heang 

[The C'.-iien adds here: — 1 The peo-de of Ts'a 
of Wei, and of Shing, did not unite with Ch'ing 
and the others at the king’s comr.rtud.’j 

Par. 5. This was inteodeil as a diversion, to 
compel Cfing to withdraw from Sung. 

Par. 6. Tae was a small State, having its 
chief city iu pres. dis. of K'aou-stuug ( ^ 
dep. Kwei-tih, Ho-nan. Its lords had the sur¬ 
name of -jp, and must have been some branch, 
therefore, of the old House of Sung It would 
appear that the officers of Sung and Wei, after 
entering Ch'ing, had been joined by a body of 


troops from Ts'ae, and then turned aside to 
attack Tae. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, in 
the 7th month, the army of Ch‘ing entered its 
own borders and was still there, when the 
troops of Sung nnd Wei entered theState. These 
were joined by a force from Ts‘ae, and proceed¬ 
ed to attack Tae. In the 8th month, on the 
!ay Jin-seuh, the earl of Ch'ing surrounded 
'J’ae; on Kwei-hae, he reduced it; taking at the 
tjne time the three armies. After Sung and 
Y'oi hadc-irered Ch'ing, and then taken occasion 
to attack Tae, they called the forces of Ts ae 
| to co-operate with them. The men of Ts'ae 
I were angry, so that there was discord among 
themselves, and they were defeated.’ Kung and 

Kuh both understand £ as many students do 
on ?. first look at the text, as referring to Tae, 
and seem to think that Ch'ing all at once made 
common cause with Sung, Wei, and Ts'ae and 
| with ‘heir help took the city. But this is quite 
: inconsistent with the relations of these States 
| and Clding. Hoo Gan-kwoh is of opinion that 
j Ch'ing took advantage of the open strife and 
| secret dissatisfaction betweeu Tae, Sung, Wei, 
1 and Ts'ae, and so took the city and defeated 
I the forces of the other three States. This is 
the view, followed in the 1 History of the Divid- 
j cd Sta’ts,’ in its lively account, of the affair, 
j Lpon trie whole, the narrative in the Chuen is 
to be preferred, though it would be more easy 
I to understand mz if it were spoken of the 
capture of a city, 

[There is a short Chuen appended here, that 
‘m the 9th month, on the day Mow-yin, the 
etrl of Ch'ing again entered Sung.’]. 

Par. 7. This is understood from the Chuen 
appended to p. 1. Tso says here that the allies 
‘ ent.-ced Shing to punish its disobedience to 
the king’s command.’ Shing,—see on p. 3 of 
! the 5th year. 
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XI. 1 In [the duke's] eleventh venr, in spring, the mirquis of 
T‘ang and the marquis of Seeh appeared at the court u of 
Loo], 

2 In summer, the duke had a meeting with the earl of Ch‘ing 

at She-lae. 

3 In autumn, in the seventh month, on the day Jin-woo, 

the duke, with the marquis of TVe and the earl of Ch'ing, 
entered Heu. 

4 In winter, in the eleventh month, on [the day] Jin-shin, 

the duke died. 


Par. 1. tjlfj i9 here, of course, a verb; but it 
is difficult to give an exact rendering of it. 
Kung-yatig says that the ch'ai'ii was of the same 
nature as the p'iny .— a friendly visit,’ the dif¬ 
ference being that the visitors in the p‘ivy were 
officers, representing the princes, whereas in the 
ch‘aou, the princes appeared themselves (|||j 

Accord - 

tng to the rules of the Chow d\ nasty, every 
prince within ‘the five tenures’ was required to 
appear at the king’s court, at least once, every 
six years;—see the Shoo V.x\. 14, and note; I 
but this statute was little observed in the time 
of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew. The princes were also | 
required to appear at cue another’s courts. Tso- : 
she says, on p. d of the 15th year of duke Wan, 
that they did so or.ee in 5 years; but acc. to the 
Chow Le, XXXVIII. 24, a prince visited hia 
brother princes at their courts only once 
({fr Whatever the rule was, there 

was now no consistency in the observance of it. 

Seeh was a marquisate, near to T‘&ng, having 
its chief town 40 le south of the pres. dis. city 


which stiil bears the name of T‘flng. Its lords 
were recognized as descended from Hwang-te, 
and had the surname of Jin ( y J^)- 
In connection with this par., the Chuen says; 
—‘The two princes contended which should 
have the precedence. The marquis of Seeh said, 

• My fief is the older.” The marquis said, “My 
ovc^stor wns the chief minister of divination to 
Chow. Yours is a different surname from that 
of our royal House. I cannot go after you.” 
The duke sent a Tequest by Yu Too to the 
marquis of Seeh, saying, “Your lordship and 
the lord of Tfing have condescended to visit 
me. There is a common saying in Chow, ‘The 
mountain has trees, hut the workman measures 
them; Guests have certain rules, but the host 
selects them.’ Now the House of Chow’ at cove¬ 
nants first rfcortfs the princes of its own surname, 
and those of different surnames come after. If I 
were at the court of Seeh, I should not dare to 
take rank with the Jin. If your lordship will 
condescend to confer kindness on me, allow’ me to 
make a request in favour of T’Sng in this matter.” 
The marquis of Seeh agreed, and gave the pre- 
| cedence to the marquis of T^ng.’ 
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Par. 2. After Rung and Kuh have 
M Rung has and Xso 

simply jjjjJ. She-lae was in Ch’ing, 40 h to the 
east of the dep. city of K‘ae-fung. The meeting 
was preliminary to the invasion of Heu, the 
result of which we have in the next par. The 
Chuen says:—‘The duke and the earl of Clring 
met at Lae, to make arrangements for the invasion 
of Heu. The earl being about to attack Heu. 
in the 5th month, on the day Keah-shiu he took 
his weapons of war out of the grand temple. 
Kung-sun Oh and Ying K aou-shuh contended 
for a chariot [a prize offered by the earl to the 
strongest of his officers]. K aou-shuh took 
the curved end of the chariot pole under his 
arm, and ran off with it, while Tsze-too [the 
designation of Kung-sun Oh] seized his spear, 
and pursued him as far as the highw ay. without 
coming up with him. Tsze-too was enraged.’ 
See this Chuen and the next told graphically in 

Par. 3. Heu was a small State, which has 
left its name in the pres. Heu Chow, Ho-nan. 
Its lords were barons, having the surname 
Kiiang (3s), and being descended from. Yaou's 
chief minister, the ‘Four Mountains’ of the 1st 
Book of the Shoo. The State was on the 
south of Offing, and suffered much from that 
greater Power, being often reduced to the verge 
of extinction, but manifesting a wonderful 
tenacity of life. Its capital at this time was 
Heu-cli‘ang ^ ), 30 le to the east of the 
pres. Chow city. The Chuen is:—’On the day 
King-shin, the three princes were close to Heu, 
when Ying K‘aou-shuh took the flag mow-hoo of 
the earl of Ctffing, and was the first to mount the 
wall. Tsze-too pierced him with an arrow from 
below, and he fell down dead. He.i Shuh-ying 
took up the flag, and again mounting the wall 
with it, he waved it all about, and shouted. 
“Our lord has mounted.” All the army of Ch ing 
then forced their way upjandon the day Jm-woo 
the princes ontered Heu. duke Ohwang of which 
fled to Wei. The marquis of Ts‘e refused to ac¬ 
cept Heu, and wished the duke to take it; hut 
the duke said, “ You said, my I.ord, that the 
baron of Heu did not perform his duty, 
and I therefore followed you to punish him. 
He has paid the penalty of his crime; hut. 
as to bis State, I dare not take any notice even 
of vour commands.’ Heu therefore was given 
to Ch'ing, the earl of which made Pih-le, an of¬ 
ficer of Heu, take charge of a younger brother of 
the baron who had fled, and reside with him in 
the eastern bordei of the State, saving, “ Heav¬ 
en has sent calamity on Heu;—it must be that 
the Spirits were not pleased with its lord, and 
made use of me, unworthy as I am. to punish 
him. But I hare not been able to secure the 
repose of my uncles and cousins in Ch'ing;— 
dare I consider that Heu has come to me from 
my merit? I had a younger brother, whom 
I could not retain in harmony, and whom I 
caused to wander about filling his mouth in 
different States;—can I long enjoy the posses* 
sion of Heu ? Do you. Sir, maintain this youth, 
and help him to soothe and comfort the people 
of Heu; and I will send my officer Hwoh to as¬ 


sist you. If I live out my days in the land, 
and Heaven then graciously repent of the 
calamities inflicted on Heu, shall not the lord of 
Heu again worship at his altars? Then when 
Ch'ing has requests and messages to send to 
Heu, he will condescend to accede to them as 
intermarriages that have existed between our 
States might suggest, and there will be no 
people of other families allowed to settle here, 
and press upon Ch'ing, contending with it for 
the possession of this territory. In that case, my 
descendants would have all their time occupied 
with defending themselves fiom overthrow, 
and could in no wise maintain the sacrifices 
of Heu. When I appoint you. Sir to dwell here, 
I do so not only for the sake of the State of 
Heu, hut also to strengthen my own borders.” 
Accordingly the earl sent Kung-sun Hwoli to 
reside in the western border of Heu. charging 
him. “Do not place your equipments and vari¬ 
ous wealth in Heu, but when I am dead, quick¬ 
ly leave it. My predecessor was the first to 
establish his capital here in Ch'ing. F.ven the 
royal House has become small, and the descend¬ 
ants of Cliow aie daily losing their patrimonies. 
Now the lords of Heu are the posterity of Tae- 
yoli; and since Heaven is manifesting its dissatis¬ 
faction with the virtue of Chow, am I able to 
go on contending witli Heu?” Tile superior 
man may say that in this matter duke Chwang 
of Ch-ing behaved with propriety. It is pro¬ 
priety which governs States and clans, gives 
settlement to the tutelary altars, secures the 
order of the people, and provides for the good of 
one’s future heirs. Because Heu transgressed the 
law. the earl punished it, and on its submission 
he left it. His arrangement of affairs was 
according to his measurement of his virtue; his 
action proceeded on the estimate of his strength; 
his movements were according to the exigency 
of the times:—so as not to embarrass those who 
should follow him. He may be pronounced one 
who knew- propriety.’ 

'The earl of Ch'ing made every hundred 
soldiers contribute a pig, and every five and 
twenty contribute a fowl and a dog, and over 
their Chad curse the man who had shot Ying 
K'aou-Bliuh. The superior man may say here, that 
duke Chwang of Ch'ing failed in his methods 
of government and punishment. Government 
is seen in the ruling of the people, and punish¬ 
ment in dealing rightly with the bad. As he 
showed neither the virtue of government, nor 
the terrors of punishment, his officers became 
depraved. Of what benefit was it simply to 
curse the man who had so become depraved? 

[There are here appended three other Chuen:— 

‘ From Ch-ing the king took Woo, Lew. and 
the fields of Wei Rnd Yu ; and he gave to Ch’ing 
the fields v hich had been granted to Soo Fun- 
sing, containing the towns of W4n, Yuen. He, 
Fan. Seih-sliing. Ts'wan-maou, Heang, MSr.g, 
Chow, Hina. T'uv, and llwae. The superior 
man from tiiis transaction may know that king 
Hwau had lo-t Ch'ing. To act towards another 
on the principle of reciprocity is the pattern of 
virtue, the standard ruie of propriety. But when 
the king took what be could not hold himself to 
give to another, was it not to be expected that 
that other would not come to his court?’ 

‘ Ch-ing and Seih had some strife of words, 
on which the marquis of Seih invaded Ch’ing. 
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The earl fought with him in the borders, when 
the army of Seih received a great defeat, and 
retreated. The superior man from this transac¬ 
tion may know that Seih would soon perish. 
Its lord did not consider the virtue of his 
oppo-ient; he did not estimate his own strength; 
he did not cherish the regard which he should 
have done to his relative [the chiefs of Ch'ing 
and Seih were of the same surname]; he made 
no examination into the language which was 
causing the strife; he did not try to ascertain 
whose the wrong was:—but guilty in all these 
five points, he proceeded to attack the other 
side. Was it not right that he should lose his 
army?’ 

‘In winter, in the tenth month, the earl of 
Ch‘ing, aided by an army of Kwoh, invaded Sung, 
and on the day Jin-seuh inflicted a great defeat 
on its army, thus taking reveuge for Sung’s en¬ 
trance into Ch‘ing the year before. Sung made no 
announcement of this to Loo , and therefore it 
was not entered in the historiographer’s tablets. 
Whatever announcements were received from 
other princes were so entered; but where there 
was noannouncement, no official record was made. 
The rule was also observed in regard to the 
good and evil, the success and defeat, of all 
military expeditions. Though the issue should 
be the extinction of a State, if the extinguished 
State did not announce its ruin, and the victor 
did not announce his conquest, the event was 
not written in the tablets.’] 

Par. 4. The reader supposes from this para¬ 
graph that duke Yin died a natural death, 
instead of being murdered, as was really the 
case. And numerous other instances will occur 
throughout the classic, which make the foreign 
student think very doubtfully of the merits of 
Confucius as a historian. The Chinese critics, 
however, can see no flaw in the sage. It was 
his duty, they say, to conceal such a nefarious 
transaction which reflected dishonour on his 
native State. And yet, they think, there are in¬ 
timations of the real nature of the event, in its 
not being stated where he died, and in no entry 
being made of his burial! Of this and analogous 
peculiarities of the Ch‘uu Ts‘ew I have spoken 
in the prolegomena. 

The account of Yin’s death, as given in the 
Chuen is:—‘ Yu-foo asked leave to put duke 


Hwan [Yin’s younger brother and successor] to 
death, intending thereon to ask to be made 
chief minister. The duke said, “I shall resign 
in his favour;—I have not done so yet simply be¬ 
cause of his youth. I have caused T‘oo-k‘ew to 
be built, and mean there to spend my old age.’ 
Yu-foo was frightened at what he had done, 
and went and slandered the duke to Hwan, re¬ 
questing leave to murder him. When he was 
a young man, the duke had fought with an 
army of Ch'ing at Hoo-jang, and waa taken 
prisoner. Ch'ing kept him in confinement in 
the house of the officer Y’in. He bribed this 
Yin, and prayed to Chung-woo, the Spirit whose 
shrine Yin had set up in his house. After this 
he and Yin returned together to Loo, and there 
he set up an altar to Chung-woo. In the 
eleventh month he was in the habit of going to 
sacrifice to this Chung-woo, fasting in the 
enclosure of the altar to the Spirits of the 
land, and lodging in the house of the officer 
Wei. On the day Jin-shm, Yu-foo employed 
ruffians to murder the duke in the house of the 
officer Wei. He then raised duke Hwan to the 
marqoisate, and punished several members of the 
Wei family with death.’] 

Tso-she adds that the burial of duke Yin doe6 
not appear in the text, because the funeral rites 
were not paid to him. 

The K‘ang-be editors have a note here on 
the circumstance that only in the first of Yin’s 
eleven yean is the ‘first month ( |p )’ re¬ 
corded. Rung and Kuh see in the omission an 
intimation that Yin Q j£, or 

IE. ‘did not consider himself, or was not, the 
rightful holder of the State.’ Disclaiming this 
view, the editors seem to think that the omis¬ 
sion is in condemnation of Yin’s never having 
returned any of the king’s friendly messages, 
and never having gone himself to the capital, 
thereby being the first to set the example of not 
doing honour to the ruling monarch by going 
or sending to receive the calendar for the year 
from him. This is being wise above what is 
written. To seek for meanings in the Ch‘un 
Ts‘cw in this way makes the whole book a rid¬ 
dle, which two men will not guess alike. 
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I. 1 In his first year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 
duke succeeded duke Yin. 

2 In the third month, the duke had a meeting with the earl of 

Chfing in Chuy. 

3 The earl of Ch‘ing borrowed the fields of Heu for a peih 

symbol. 

4 In summer, in the fourth month, on [the day] Ting-we, the 

duke and the earl of Ch‘ing made a covenant in Yueh. 

5 In autumn there were great floods. 

6 It was winter, the tenth month. 


The title of the Book. )Jg ^V >, • Duke 
Hwan.’ See what is said on the title of the 
former book, where it is related how this Hwan 
was a younger brother of Yin, and would have 
succeeded to the marquisate on their father’s 
death but for his youth. It appears that Yin 


had always intended to resign the dignity in bis 
favour, when he should have grown up. The 
young man, however, was impatient, or perhaps 
he was doubtful of his brother’s intentions; so 
he lent a ready ear to the slanders of their near 
relative Kung-tsze Hwuy, and gave his sanction 
to the murder of Yin. He thus became marquis 
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of Loo by n deed of atrocious guilt —Sze-ma 
Ts'cen gives Ins name ns Yuii ( yj\) "bill' 
ether autliorilies say that it was Ivwei ; IjT^' j 
The honorary title Hwan denotes—• Extender of j 
cultivation and Subjugator of the distant : 

± J» ii B » ' 

Hnan’s rule lasted 18 years. B. C. 710—COS. 
His 1st year synchronized with the 9th year 
of king llwan; the 20th year of He of Ts‘e; the 
7th year of Gne (lg£).of Tain; the 8 th of Seuen 
( *gj* ) of Wei; the 4th of Hwan (ift}) of Ts'ae; 
the 33d of Chwang of Ch’ing; the 4t>th of Hwan 
of Ta'aou ; the 3tth of Hwan of Ch‘in ; the 40lh 
of Woo of Ke (ijijj); the 9th of Sh.mg of 
Sung; the 5th of King < <fn ) of Tsin; and the 
30th of Woo of Ts'oo. 

Par. 1. After what has been said on all the 
phrases in this par in the notes on the 1st par of 
the former Book, it is only necessary to deal here, i 

rathermoreat large, with thecharaeters 91ft 
They are somewhat difficult to translate. To sav J 
‘cametotheihrone’would be inaccurate, because I 
1,00 was only one of the feudal States of the king¬ 
dom: and ‘came to the plai e’or • to the seat,’j 
would be awkward. The reader will see how I 
have dealt with it. On the death of duke Yin, 
in the 11th month of the year before, his brother 
had immediately taken his plaee; still what re¬ 
mained in that year was counted to Yin, and 
the first day of the next, his successor announced 
the beginning of the new rule in the ancestral 
temple,—‘changed the beginning (j|£r 'JQ),’ as 
it is called,—and took solemn possession of the 
vacant dignity. This is the accession in the text; I 
but here comes a great questioning with the 
crnic3. It seems to be a rule in the Ch un Ts ew 
that the phrase ‘carue to the place’ is not used 
v here the preceding marquis has been murder¬ 
ed. So we find it at the accessions of Chwang, 
Min, atid He. How is it that we find the phrase 
here, describing the accession of Hwan, charge- S 
able with being accessory to the murder of his ! 
brother? The answer given byC’hoo He is the only I 
sensible one The paragraph slmpiy relates w hat | 
took place. Hwan omitted no ceremony that > 
should have been proper on the occasion. He 
denied that he had been a party to the murder, and 
would have his accession gone about, as if Yin 
had died a natuial death. No contrivances of 
Confucius, to construct his record so as to 
brand the new marquis, were necessary. His 
own conduct was the strongest condemnation 
of him. 

Par. 2. Chuy,—see on I. viii. 1; but if Chuy 
belonged to Wei, as is stated there, Too Yu 
thinks it would hardly have been the meeting 
place of the marquis of Loo and the earl of 
Ch’ing. Kea Kwei (|tj jjj|) thought it was in 
I.oo, which seems more likely;—it is easier to 
suppose that the lords of Sung and Wei might 
have met in Loo on the occasion in I. viii. I. 


This point .however, need not affect the identifi¬ 
cation of the place, for I.oo and Wei were con¬ 
terminous on the north-west of Loo. Hwan 
would glad to get the countenance of Cli mg. 
considciuig the circumstances in which lie Inti 
just succeeded to Loo, and it appears from 1 1, 
next par that Cli ing had also something to gau. 
by the meeting. 

Pur. 3 See the Chuen on I. viii 2. and Tec 
Yu’s explanation of it. Tso-she says here —• 
•The duke on Ins accession would cultivate the 
friendship of Ch’ing, and the earl ( m 
again requested lilierty to sacrifice to the duke 
of Chow, and to complete the exchange of the 
fields of Pang. The duke acceded, and in the 
3d month the earl borrowed the fields of Hi 
for a /n’/A-stonej-—with reference to the sacrifice 
to the duke of Chow, and to Pftng.’ It would 
appear that the exchange of the lands of Pang 
and lieu, proposed by Ch‘ing to duke Yin, 
had not as yet taken full effect. Loo had 
taken possession of Ping, but lieu had not 
been given over to Ch;ing. Whatever difficulty 
there was in the matter was now adjusted. 
K‘ung Ying-tah thinks that lieu was of more 
value than Pang, and that Loo required some¬ 
thing additional for it; ar.d Soo Ch‘eh and Hoc 
Gan-kwoh follow his view. Ch in Foo-leang 

of the Sung dynasty) thinks that 
the addition of file peth and the word 1 borrow¬ 
ing’ wore simply to gloss over the transaction. 
Tins is more likely. For the two princes to ex¬ 
change lands granted to thc-ir States by an act 
of the royal House, without any reference to 
the reigning king, shows how his authority was 
reduced. 

The peih was one of the five sceptres or sym¬ 
bols of rank held by the princes from the king. 
Counts and barons received peih, differentiated 
by the figures engraved upon them. But the 
princes carried other peih, called mm* 
their visits among themselves; and it was.no 
doubt, one of these which was given at this time 
to Loo. All the peih were made round. 

Par. 4. Yueh is the same as Chuy; and tho 
place had thus three names;—Chuy, Yueh, and 
K‘euen-k'ew. This covenant was the sequel of 
the meeting in p. 2, ‘to settle finally the ex¬ 
change of Ping and lieu.’ Tso-she says that 
among the words of the covenant were these,— 
‘May he who departs from this covenant not 
enjoy his State 1’ 

Par. 5. Acc. to Tso-she, the phrase 
1 great floods,’ is used when the water is out 
over the level plains. 

Par. 6. See on I. vi. 3. 

The Chuen appends here:— 

[‘In winter, the earl of Ch‘ing [came, or sent] 
to render thanks for the covenant-* 

‘Hwa-foo Tuh of Sung happened to see the 
wife of K’ung-foo [Confucius’ ancestor] on the 
way. He gazod at her as she approached, and 
followed her with his eyes when she had pass- 
ed, saying, “How handsome and beautifull’”] 
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II. 1 In the [duke’s] second year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, on [the day] Mow-shin, Tnh of Sung murdered 
his ruler Yu-e, and the great officer K‘ung-foo. 

2 The viscount of T‘ang appeared at the court of Loo. 

3 In the third month, the duke had a meeting with the mar¬ 

quis of Ts‘e, the marquis of Ch‘in, and the earl of Ch‘ing, 
at Tseih, to settle the confusion of Sung. 

4 In summer,in the fourth month, the duke brought the 

tripod of Kaou from Sung, and on [the day] Mow-shin 
deposited it in the Grand temple. 

5 In autumn, in the seventh month, the marquis of Ke came 

to the court of Loo. 

6 The marquis of Ts‘ae and the earl of Cldiug had a meeting 

at T‘3,ng. 

7 In the ninth month we entered Ke. 

8 The duke and the Jung made a covenant in T‘ang. 

9 In winter the duke arrived from T‘ang. 


Par. 1. The Chuen at the end of last year 
was preliminary to this par. Tso-she adds 
here:—‘In the duke’s 2d year, in spring, Tuh 
attacked the K‘ung family, killed K‘ung-foo, 
and carried off his wife. The dnke was angry, 
and Tuh, in fear, proceeded also to murder him. 
The superior man understands that Tuh was 
one who had no regard for his ruler in his heart, 
and that thence proceeded his wicked move¬ 
ments. It is on this account that the text men¬ 
tions first his murder of his ruler, though it was 
second in point of fact.’ See farther on par. 3. 

Hwa-foo Tuh was a grandson of duke Tae 
(J|£) of Sung (died B. C. 705). See about 
Kung-foo Kea in the proleg. to vol. I., p.57. 
The written sometimes is a respect¬ 
ful adjunct sometimes of the clan-name, and 
sometimes of the designation. 

Par. 2. See on l.xi. I. The only thing to be 
noticed here is the descent of the title from ‘ mar¬ 
quis ’ to ‘viscount,’ which has given rise to an 
immense amount of speculation and writing. 
Hoo Gau-kwoh’s view may be mentioned,—that 
Confucius here degrades the marquis to condemn 
him for visiting a villain like the duke of Loo 1 
The only satisfactory account of the difference 
of the titles is that given by Too Yu, that, for 
some reason or other, the lord of T'fing had been 
degraded in rank by king Hwan.—The visit was, 
no doubt, to congratulate duke Hwan on his 
succession. According to the rule in the Chow Le 
(see on I.xi.l), all the other princes in this part of 
the kingdom should in the same way have come 
to Loo. 

Par. 3. Tseih was in Sung;—somewhere in 
the pres. dep. of K-ae-fung. Tso-she says that 


though the meeting is cautiously said in the 
text to have been ‘to settle the confusion of 
Sung,' it was really brought about by bribes 
(see on next par.), to maintain the power of the 
Hwa family. He adds:—‘ During the 10 years 
of duke Shang’s rule in Sung, he had fought 11 
battles, so that the people were not able to en¬ 
dure the constant summonses to the field. K‘ung- 
foo Kea was the minister of War, and Tuh was 
the premier of the State. Taking advantage of 
the dissatisfaction of the people. Tnh first set 
on foot a report that the constant fighting was 
owing to the minister of War. and then, after 
killing K‘ung-foo, he murdered duke Shang. 
Immediately after, he called duke Chwang (the 
Kung-tsze Ping; see the Chuen on I.iii.5) from 
Ch'ing, and raised him to the dukedom;—in 
order to please Ch’ing, bribing also the duke of 
Loo with the great tripod of Kaou. Ts‘e, Ch‘iu, 
and Ch'ing all received bribes, and so Tuh acted 
as chief minister to the duke of Sung.’ 

Par. 4. AVe have met with a city of Kaou 
already in Sung;—see I. x. 4. If Kaou mention¬ 
ed here were not the same, it is yet placed by 
Too in the same dis., that of Shing-wooin Yen- 
chow dep. Perhaps there had been a small 
State of this name, w hich had been absorbed by 
Sung. The tripod in the text had belonged to 
it, either made in Kaou, or more probably pre¬ 
sented to it by king Woo, when he distributed 
among the princes many of the spoils of Shang. 
It was now held by Sung, and as a valuable 
curio was given at this time by Hwa Tuh as a 
bribe to Loo. I have translated jjjl by ‘brought,* 
without seeking to find any mysterious implica¬ 
tion in its employment,—that the ‘ marquis of 
Loo was taking from Sung what Sung had no 
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right to give, and he had no right to reecrie.’ 
The ‘grand temple’ was that of the duke of 
Chow. 

There is here a long Cbuen:—‘This net of 
the duke was not proper, and Tseng Gae-pih 
[6on of Tsang Ile-pib, famous for his remon¬ 
strance addressed to duke Yin;—see I.v. 1] re¬ 
monstrated with him, saying, “He who is a 
ruler of men makes it his object to illustrate 
his virtue, and to repress in others what is wrong, 
that he may shed an enlightening influence on 
his officers. He is still afraid lest in any way 
he should fail to accomplish these things; and more¬ 
over he seeks to display excellent virtue for the 
benefit of his posterity. Thus it is that his 
ancestral temple has a roof of thatch; the mats 
in his grand chariot are only of grass; the 
grand soups [grand, as used in sacrifice] are 
without condiments; the millets are not finely 
eleaned: — all these are illustrations of Ins 
thrift. His robe, cap. knee-covers, and mace; his 
girdle, lower robe, buskins, and shoes; the eross- 
pieceof his cap, its stopper pendants, its fastening 
strings, and its crown;—all these illustrate 
his observance of the statutory measures. His 
gem-mats, and his scabbard, with its orna¬ 
ments above and below; his belt, with its 
descending ends: the streamers of his flags and 
the ornaments at his horses’ breasts:—these 
illustrate his attention to the regular degrees of 
rank. The flames, the dragons, the axes, and the 
symbol of distinction represented on his robes ;— 
these illustrate the elegance of his taste The 
five colours laid on in accordance with the ap¬ 
pearances of nature;—these illustrate with what 
propriety his arlieles are made. The bells 
on his horses’ foreheads and nits, and those on 
hig carriage pole and on his flags:—these il¬ 
lustrate his knowledge of sounds. The sun. 
moon and stars represented on his flags:—these 
illustrate the brightness of his intelligence. 

“Now when thus virtuously thrift} and ob¬ 
servant of the statutes, attentive to tile degrees 
of high and low; his character stamped on his 
elegant robes and his carriage; sounded forth 
also and brightly displayed:—when thus he 
presents himself for the enlightenment of his 
officers, they are struck with awe, and do not 
dare to depart from the rules and laws. But 
now you are extinguishing vour virtue, and 
have given your support toaman altogether bad. 
You have placed moreover the bribe received 
from him in the grand temple, to exhibit it to 
your officers. If your officers copy your example 
on what ground can you punish them? The 
ruin of States and elans takes its rise from 
the corruption of the officers. Officers lose 
their virtue, when the fondness for bribes on the 
part of their refer is displayed to them; and here 
is the tripod of Kaou in your temple, so that this 
could not be more plainly displayed! When king 
Woo had subdued Shang, he removed the nine 
tripods to the city of Loll, and the righteous 
Pih-e and others, it would appear, condemned 
him for it; but what can be said when this bribe 
is seen in the grand temple,—this bribe of wick¬ 
edness and disorder?” The duke did not listen 
to the remonstrance, but when Chow’s historio¬ 
grapher of the Interior heard of it, he said, 
“ Tsang-sun Tah shall have posterity in Loo ' 
His prince was doing wrong, and he neglected 
not to administer to him virtuous reproof.” ’ 


Parr. 5,7 See I.iv. 1; and p. 2. Tso-she says 
that the marquis of Ke behaved at this time 
disrespectfully, and that it was to punish him 
for this that the expedition in p. 7 was under¬ 
taken. Kung-yang and Kuh-leang, however, 
read * instead of in p. 5. 

Par. 6. There was a small State called T‘ftng, 
a long way off to the west near the river Han ; 
but theT'Snghere wasacity ofTs‘ae,35fe south¬ 
east from the pres. dis. city of Yen-shing 
JjjjJjT), dep- K*ae-fung. Acc. to Tso-shc, the lords 
of Ts‘ae and Cli'ing met here, in fear for the 
first time of the encroachments and growing 
power of Ts’oo. 

Parr. 8.9. See I. ii. 1,4. The duke and the 
Jung met now , says Tso-she. to renew the good 
relations between the Jung and Loo. The 

in p. 9, intimates that the duke on his return to 
Loo gave notice of his arrival in hie ancestral 
temple. Tsu-slic says:—'On setting out on any 
expedition, the duke announced the movement 
in the ancestral temple. On his return, lie 
drank in celebration of that (-64* ) in the 


temple; and when he put down the cup, he had 
the transaction entered in the tablets;—this was 
the rule. When only two parties were concern¬ 
ed at a meeting [as in these parr.], the place of it 
is mentioned both in the account of the setting 
out and of the return, as if to signify how each 
had declined to take the presidency. When 
three or more parties were concerned, then the 
place is mentioned in the account of the going, 
and on the return it is said, “The duke came 
from the meeting,” intimating that there was a 
president, and the business was completed.' 

[ Tso-she has here a narrative about the af¬ 
fairs ofTsin—“Years hack, the wife of Muh, 
marquis of Tsin (B. C. 811—784), a lady Keang, 
gave birth to her eldest son, at the time of the 
expedition against T'eaou, and on that account 
there was given him the name of K‘cw 

enemy,”). His brother was born at the time 
of the battle of TVeen-inow,. and he got with re¬ 
ference to it the name of Ching-sze ( ** 

‘grand success”). Sze-*\ih said, “ How strange 
the names our lord lias given to his sons! Now 
names should be definitions of what is right; the 
d«-ing of what is right produces rules of what is 
proper ; those rules again are embodied in the 
practice of government; and government has 
its issues in the rectification of the people. 
Therefore when government is completed in this 
way, the people are obedient: when this course 
is changed, it produces disorder. A good part¬ 
ner is called Fei [^1 consort’); a grumbling, 
partner is called K‘ew ‘ enemy these 

are ancient designations. Now our lord has 
called his eldest son Enemy, and his second son 
Grand Success;—this is an early omen of dis¬ 
order, as if the elder brother would be supersed- 
^ the 24th year of duke Hwuy of Loo 
u ^ Tsin began to be in confusion, and 

the mrrquis Ch‘aon [son of K*ew above] ap¬ 
pointed H wan Shuli [his uncle, the above Ching- 
sze] to K*euh-yuh, with Lwan Pin, grandson of 
the marquis Tsing, as his minister. Sze-fuh said, 
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“I have heard that in the setting up of States 
and clans, in order to the security of the parent 
State, while its root is large, the branches must 
be small. Therefore the son of Heaven estab¬ 
lishes States; princes of States establish clans 
Heads of clans establish collateral families, 
great officers have their secondary branches; 
officers have their sons and younger brothers as 
their servants; and the common people, me¬ 
chanics and traders, have their different relatives 
of various degrees. In this way the people serve 
their superiors, and inferiors cherish no ambi¬ 
tious designs. Now Tsin is a marquisate in the 


Tcec domain; and, establishing this State, 
cpn it continue long, its root so weak ? In the 
30th year of duke Hwuv, Fon-foo killed the 
marquis Ch'aou, and endeavoured without suc¬ 
cess to esfabiish Hwan-shuh in Ts'in. The peo¬ 
ple of Tsin appointed the marquis Heaou. In 
the 45th year of duke Hwuy, Chwang, earl of 
K‘euh-yuh, attacked Yih, and murdered the 
marquis Heaou. The people of Tsin set up his 
younger brother, the marquis Goh. Goh begat 
the marquis Gae. Gaeoverran the landsof Hing- 
t-ing, which were on his southern border, and so 
opened the way for K-cuh-yuh to attack Yih.’] 


Third year. 
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III. 1 In his third year, in spring, in the first month, the duke 
had a meeting with the marquis of Ts'e in Ying. 

2 In summer, the marquis of Ts‘e and the marquis of Wei 
pledged each other at P‘oo. 

S In the sixth month, the duke had a meeting with the 
marquis of Ke in Shing. 

4 In autumn, in the seventh month, on [the dav] Jin-shin, 

the first day of the moon, the sun was totally eclipsed. 

5 Duke [Heaou’s] son, Hwuy, went to Ts'e, to meet the 

[duke’s] bride. 

6 In the ninth month, the marquis of Ts'e escorted his 

daughter to Hwan. 

7 The duke and the marquis of Ts'e had a meeting in Hwan. 

8 The [duke’s] wife, the lady Keang, arrived from Ts‘e. 

9 In winter, the marquis of Ts‘e, sent his younger brother 

Keen with friendly inquiries. 

10 There was a good year. 


[Tso-she here continues his narrative of events 
inTsin:—‘In the 3d year, in spring, duke Woo 
of K'euh-yuh [son of earl Chwang], proceeded 
against Yih, and halted in Hing-t'ing. [His 
uncle], Han Wan drove his chariot, having on 
his right Leang Hwang. They pursued the 
marquis of Yih [i.e, Tsin] to the banks of the 
Eun, when the trace of one of his outside horses 
got entangled about the yoke, and Me carriage 
stopped. They caught him in the night, and 
Kung-shuh of Ewan with him.’] 


Par. 1. The absence of ^ , ‘king’s,’ after 
^ and before jp , has given rise to end¬ 
less speculation and conjeoture, especially as 
the character is wanting in most of the years of 
Hwan. Too Yu thinks that the king had not 
sent round the calendar to the princes on those 
years. Kuh-leang thinks the omission is to 
mark the sage’s condemnation of duke Hwan’s 
character. But then it should iiave been omit' 
ted every year,—especially in the 1st. Even 
Too’a explanation cannot be admitted in all the 
omissions of the term throughout the classic. 
We can only accept the omission without trying 
to account for it. Ying belonged to Ts'e,—50 
U to the south-east of the pres. dcp. city of T'ae- 
gan. Tire object of the meeting here was to 
settle a marriage between the duke and a prin¬ 
cess of Ts‘e. The K‘ang-be editors say here 


that as 


intimates that the mover to the 


meeting was not Loo bnt the outside party, and 
we must suppose here that the mover was really 
the marquis of Loo, wishing to strengthen him¬ 
self in his ill-acquired dignity by an alliance 
with a powerful House, the term is used to mark 
Confucius’ condemnation of Ts‘e. But the thing 
itself was the condemnation of Ts'e, and we need 
not look for it in the simple term. 

Par. 2. P ‘00 was in Wei,—in the pres. dis. 
of Ch'ang-yuen j-jf) dis., dep. Ta-ming, 

Chih-le. W op = ^ , ‘charged each 

other;’ i.e., the subject about which the two 


princes had met was put in writing, and read 
out in the hearing of them both; but they sepa¬ 
rated, simply pledged to each other in a certain 
line of conduct, without having gone through 
the formalities of making a conrenant. 

Par. 3. Tbo and Kuh both have here 

while Kung-yang reads m The K’ang-be 
editors think Hung's reading is right. Both 
Ke (^[]) and Siting, they say, were afraid of 
Ts'e, and were cultivating the friendship of 
Loo as a counterpoise to the other powerful 
Slate. Siting,—see I.v. 8. 

Par. 4. See on I.iii.1, ‘ totally.’ 

There was a total eclipse in this year, on the day 
Jin-shin; but the month, ace. to Mr. Chalmers’ 
table, should be the 8th, and not the 7tb. See 
prolegg. to the Shoo, p. 103. 

Par. 5—8. See on l.ii.o. The ancient practice 
of the princes going themselves to meet their 
brides had long fallen into disuse, though it 
might sometimes be observed, especially by the 
lord of a small State intermarrying with a 
larger. Hwuy (I. iv.5; x.2) appears here with 
his full title of ‘ duke’s son,’—acc. to Tso-she out 
of respect to his father, a former marquis of 
Loo, and who, it might be presumed, was pleased 
with the match; but the reader need not weary 
himself in trying to account for the difference 
of style in this matter between this and former 
paragraphs. 

Hwan was in Loo,—in pres. dis. of Fei-shing 
dep. Ts'e-nan. It was contrary to 
the regular rule for the marquis himself to 
escort his daughter; but probably he had some 
business of another kind to discuss with the 
marquis of Loo. Tso-she says:—‘It was con¬ 
trary to the rule for the marquis of Ts‘e to 
escort his daughter. In all cases of the mar¬ 
riages of the daughters of princes:—if the inter¬ 
marriage were with a State of equal dignity and 
power, and the ladies were sisters of the ruling 
prince, a minister of the highest rank escorted 
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them, out of respect to their father, the former 
lord of the State; but if they were daughters of 
the ruling prince, only a minister of a lower 
rank escorted them; if the intermarriage were 
with a greater State, even in the case of a daugh¬ 
ter of the ruling prince, a minister of the highest 
rank escorted her; if the intermarriage were with 
the son of Heaven, all the ministers of the State 
went, only the ruler himself did not go; and 
if it were with a smaller State, then the escort 
was only a great officer of the 1st class.’ Observe 
the bride is here called ‘lady Keang,’ 

as being still in Ts‘e and with her father. 

The duke may be said to have observed the 
ancient ceremony of meeting his bride, as Hwan 
was on the borders between Loo and Ts‘e. 

Par. 8. Having now entered Loo, the bride 
has passed into the wife ^/^). On g|i, 
see the last par. of the previous year. 

Par. 9. See I. vii. 5, and note. Tso-she says 
that the object of this mission was to carry her 
parents’ salutations to the wife (^ 

Too Yn adds that it was to inquire also about 
her deportment, whether it was becomingly 


modest and reverent, and to show the earnest 
regard which the union might be supposed to 
produce between the States. A mission of this 
kind sent from Loo would be called 
coming to Loo it has the general name of 
Such a mission was sent three months after the 
lady had left her parents. If she were not giv¬ 
ing satisfaction, she might he returned. (So 

Ymg-tah says ff 

S3* '&MZ i§>- 

Par. 10. The phrase is expressive of 


a good year, no crop failing (jf. 


b). 


It is strange that the critics should find a mys¬ 
tery in this simple paragraph, as if the sage 
had preserved the record to show how things 
turned out in Loo as they ought not to have 
done under so bad a ruler as Hwan. 

[Tso-she appends here: — 'Juy Keang, the 
mother of Wan, earl of Juy, indignant at him 
because of his many favourites, drove him out 
of Juy, and he took up his residence in Wei 


<!!« 


Fourth year. 
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IV. 1 In his fourth year, in spring, in the first month, the duke 
hunted in Lang. 

2 In summer, the king [by] Heaven's [grace], sent the [sub-] 
administrator, K‘eu Pih-kew, to Loo with friendly in¬ 
quiries. 


Par. i. here is the name of the winter j 
hunt celebrated, as Tso says, ‘at the proper 
season:’ for in reality Chow’s 1st month, was j 
the id month of winter. This is an instance in 
point to show that Chow’s ‘spring’ did really 
include two months of the natural winter. 
Lang,—see I.fac. 4. 

I*®r. 2. See I. i. 4, for the meaning of Sj£. 
the name of a city in Chow, from 
t u i* family to whom it was granted 

CP > '| t ' r c ' an “Oame. Tso-she says the name 
iyih-kiiw) of the messenger is given because 
is father was still alive. If he had not beeu 
so, we should have read ^ 

, "*]* ere * 8 no entry here under autumn or win- 
r ? not even the names of those seasons and 
eir ® r5t months. This is contrary to the rule 


of the classic, and we must believe that a 
portion of the text is here lost. Of course many 
of the Chinese critics are unable to accept so 
simple a solution of the matter, and will have 
it that the sage left those seasons out of the 
year, to express his displeasure with duke 
Hwan, and his condemnation of the king for 
sending friendly inquiries to such a man as he 
wasl 

[Tso-she has two brief notes of events that 
happened in the second half of this year:—- 

* In autumn, an army of Ts in made a raid on 
Juy. and was defeated. It was defeated through 
making too light of Juy.’ 

‘In winter a king’s army and an army of 
Ts‘in besieged Wei. The army of Ts‘in captured 
the earl of Juy, and carried him back to Ts‘m 
with it.’] 
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V. 1 In the [duke's] fifth year, in spring, in the first month, on 
Keah-seuh or Ke-ch‘ow, Paou, marquis of Ch‘in, died. 

2 In summer, the marquis of Ts’o and the earl of Ch'ing went 

to Ke. 

3 The king [by] Heaven’s [grace], sent the son of Jirig Shuh to 

Loo with friendly inquiries. 

4 There was the burial of duke Hwan of Ch‘in. 

5 We walled Chuh k‘ew. 

6 In autumn, an army of Tsae, an army of Wei, and an army 

of Ch‘in followed the king and invaded Ch'ing. 

7 There was a grand sacrifice for rain. 

8 There were locusts. 

U In winter the duke of Chow went to Ts'aou. 


Par- 1. There is here evidently some cor¬ 
ruption of the text Between Keah-seuh and 
Ke-eh'ow there are 14 clear days. We can 
hardly conceive how ttie historiographers could 
have entered the death of the marquis as having 
occurred on the one day or the other. If by 
any possibility they had done so, here, if any¬ 
where, there was need for the pruning pencil of 
Confucius (0: ^j]). Tso-she says that two 
different announcements wore communicated to 
Loo, and adds, 1 At this time Ctvin was ail in 
confusion. T'o, the son of duke Wan, had killed 
the marquis’s eldest son, Wftn [so is here 
read], and superseded him. The disorder arose 
when the marquis was very ill; the people got 
scattered; and so two announcements were taken 
to Loo.’ But this is an explanation made to suit 
the text. Ch’ing E supposes that after Keah- 
seuh some entry has dropt out which constituted 
the 1st par.; and then a second par. might com¬ 
mence with a #■ This is a reasonable 
conjecture, but there is another difficulty in the 
text which renders it inadmissible. The day 
Ke-cb‘ow was in the 1st month of this year, 
but Keah-seuh was in the 12th month of the 
preceding. This error of the month, as preced¬ 
ing ep# is equally fatal to the solution of 
Kting-yang and Kuh-leang, that the marquis, 
in a fit of madness, or some other way, disap¬ 
peared on the first of the days mentioned, and 
was found dead on the second, Ihe text is 
evidently corrupt. Leave out the two charac¬ 
ters tp* and the difficulty disappears. 

Par. 2. as in III.5, simply=£jt, ‘to 

go to.’ Tso says that ‘the lords of Ts‘e and 
Ch ing went to the court of Ke wishing to sur¬ 
prise it, and that the people of Ke knew their 
design.’ The marquis of Ke, it is understood, 
then communicated their visit and its object- to 
Loo, to which alone he looked for help ; and so 
the entry of a transaction, apparently foreign 


to Loo, was made by its historiographers. We 
shall see, hereafter, that Ke’s fear of Ts'e was 
well founded. 

Par. 3. For Kuh-lcang has [Tl- Com¬ 
pare J. iii. 4- .ling Shuli must have been a great 
officer of Chow. The critics are much concern¬ 
ed to determine whether ding Shuh himself 
were dead, or only old, so that his son was em¬ 
ployed instead of him, and whether he took it 
upon him to send his son. or the son was direct¬ 
ly commissioned by the king. The last point 
seems to be settled uy the text; the others only 
give rise to uncertain speculations. Tso-she 

simply says the messenger was •» youth (jjJg 

-&v 

Par. 5. Chnh-k‘ew is believed to have been 
50 Ik to the south-east of the pres. dep. city of 
E-chow, Too thinks it was walled as a pre¬ 
caution, in consequence of the designs of Ts'e 
on Ke. 

Par. 6. On this paragraph Tso-she gives us 
the following narrative •— 

‘The king deprived the eari of Ch’ing of all 
share in the government of the kingdom, and the 
earl in consequence no more appeared at court. 
In autumn the king led several of -lie princes to 
invade Ch'ing, when the earl withstood him. 
The king drew up his forces so that he hiniself 
was in the centre, while Lin-foo, duke of Kwoh, 
commanded the army of the rigid, having the 
troops of Ts ae and Wn attached to him, and 
Hih-keen, duke of Chow, commanded on the left, 
having the troops of Ch in. Tsze-yuen of Ch'ing 
asked the earl to draw their troops up in squares, 
on the left opposed to the armies of Ts'ae and 
Wei, and on the right to the men of Chin. 
“ Chin,” said lie. “ is at this time all in confu¬ 
sion, and the people have no heart to fight. If 
we attack them first, they will be sure to run. 
The king’s soldiers seeing this will fali into 
disorder, and the troops of Ts'ae and Wei will 
set them the example of flight without making 
any resistance. Let us then collect our troops 
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and fall upon the king;—in this way we may 
calculate on success.” The earl followed this 
counsel. Man-pih commanded the square on 
the right; Chae Chung-tsuh that on the left; 
while Yuen Fan and Kaou K‘eu-me, with the 
earl, led the centre, which was drawn up in 
fish-scale array. There was always a force of 
25 chariots, supported by 5 files of 5 men each, 
to maintain a close and unbroken front. The 
battle was fought at Seu-koh. The earl com¬ 
manded the squares on the riyht and left to wait 
till they saw his flag waved, and then to advance 
with drums beating. The troops of Ts‘ae, Wei, 
and Ch‘in all fled, while the king’s were thrown 
into disorder. The forces of Ch‘ing then united 
in an attack on the opposite centre. The king 
received a great defeat, and an arrow shot by 
Chuh Tan wounded him in the shoulder; but, 
notwithstanding this, he retreated, still maintaining 
an able fight. Chuh Tan asked leave to pursue 
him, but the earl said, “A superior roan does 
not wish to be always showing superiority over 
others; much less dare he offer insult to the 
son of Heaven! If we manage to save our¬ 
selves, and the altars of Chflng take no damage, 
we have accomplished very much.” At night 
he sent Tsuh of Chae to comfort the king, and 
to ask after the welfare of his officers.’ 

Par. 7. = Jjl. ‘a sacrifice in time 

of drought.’ The Chuen says that to offer this 
sacrifice—or at least the grand sacrifice for rain— 
in the autumn was unseasonable, and therefore 
the record of it appears here. Tso-she adds:— 
* With regard to the sacrifices in general, at the 
season of K‘e-chih [‘ the emergence of insects 
from their burrows—the 1st month of Hea, and 
the 3d of the Chow year], the border sacrifice 
[to Heaven] was offered; at the season of Lung- 
heen [‘ the appearance of the Dragou (see the 
Shoo, on Ft. I., par. 5);’—the 4th month of Hea, 
and the 6th of Chow], the sacrifice for rain; at 
the season of Ch-e-shah [‘ comencement of death:’ 
—the 8th month of Hea, and the 10th of Chow], 
the Shang or sacrifice of first fruits ; and at the 


season of Pei-cliih [‘the closing of insects in 
their burrows;’—the 10th month of Hea, and 12th 
of Chow], the Ching or winter sacrifice. If 
any of those sacrifices were offered after the 
season for them, the historiographers made an 
entry of it.’ According then to Tso-she, this 
sacrifice for rain was competent to Chow and 
its various States only in the 6th month, its 
object being to supplicate for rain in the begin¬ 
ning of summer, that there might be a good 
harvest;—of course it was out of season to offer 
this sacrifice in any month of Chow’s autumn. 
But I believe, with Maou K‘e-ling, that, while 
there was the regular sacrifice at the beginning of 
the natural summer, special sacrifices might be 
offered at any season of prolonged drought, and 
it does not follow, therefore, that the sacrifice 
in the text was unseasonable. As to the name 
‘ grand,’ characterizing the sacrifice here, it has 
given rise to much controversy. Kea Kwei 
thought the sacrifice was addressed to Heaven 
or God by the princes of Loo, under sanction 
of the grant to their ancestor to use imperial 
rites, and is therefore here called ‘ grand.’ This 
point we must leave. 

Par. 8. (in Kung-yang, are de¬ 

scribed by Too Yu aB jjlpj ^ ‘a kind 
of locusts.’ 

Par. 9. Chow was a small State, in pres. dis. 
of Gan-k‘iiw py ). dep. Ts‘ing-chow. Its 

prince appears here with the title of duke; 
—it is supposed because some previous lord had 
been one of the three Rung or dukes at the 
king’s court. His capital was Shun-yu ( 



scendants of one of the sons of king WSn ;—its 
capital was Ts‘aou-k‘ew (|J^j ), in pres. dis. 

of Ting-t‘aou, dep. Ts‘aou-chow. Tso-she says 
on the par:—‘In winter, the duke of Shun-yu 
went to Ts-aou, reckoning that his State was in 
a perilous state; and he did not return to it.’ 
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VI. 1 In the [duke’s sixth year, in spring, in the first month, 
Shih came to Loo. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, the duke had a meeting 

with the marquis of Ive in Ching. 

3 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Jin-woo, [the duke] 

held a grand military review. 

4 The people of Ts‘ae put to death T‘o of Ch‘in. 

5 In the ninth month, on [the day] Ting-maou, the [duke’s] 

son, T‘ung, was born. 

6 In winter, the marquis of Ke came to [our] court. 


Par. 1. According to all the three Chuen, 
this is a continuation of the last par. in last 
year. Tao-she says:—‘ In the spring, he came 
from l's‘aou to the court of Loo. The text 
intimates tliat he did not return again j 

to his owr. State.’ In this way, ^£='for good,' 
and Too Yu defines it by Rung and Kuh 

explain it by and , ‘this man.’ 

Clring K and Hoo Gau-kwo, however, suppose 
that Shih was the name of the duke of Chow. 
A prince, living, >ught not to be called by his 
name, but this poor duke, a fugitive from his 
State, never to return to it, was in his princely 
character as good as dead, and might be named. 
The K‘ang-he editors say both view s art to be 
preserved. The point is one of trivial importance. 

[There is appended here in the Chuen the 
following narrative:—‘King Woo of Tssxi [this 
viscount of Ts‘oo had usurped the title of ‘ king ’] 
burst suddenly into Suy, and sent Wei Chang to 
beg that Ts‘oo and Suy might be on good terms 
with each other, meanwhile waiting with his 
army at Hea for intelligence. The court of 
Suy sent Shaou-sze c^« ; this is evidently 
the name of an office; but nothing can be ascer¬ 
tained about it. I have therefore followed the 
example of the Leeh-kwoh Che which calls the 
phrase the name of the marquis of Suy’s fa¬ 
vourite] to manage the conclusion of a treaty of 
peace. Tow Pih-pe said to the viscount of Ts‘oo, 
“ That wc have not got our will on the east of 
the Han is all owing to ourselves. We have 
displayed our three armies, our men ail equipt 
with their buff coats and weapons, and so we 
have presented ourselves to the States in al) our 
power. They have been afraid, therefore, and 
have united together to provide against our 
designs. It is this which makes it difficult to 
separate them. Of the States east of the Han 
Suy is the greatest. Let Suy owe be elated, and 


then it will spurn the smaller States, which 
will become alienated from it;—this will be to 
| tile advantage of Ts*oo. This Shaou-sze is a 
| vain extravagant man; let us inflate him by 
making our army appear as if it were weak." 
Heung Leuh-tseu-pe said, “While Ke Leang is 
in Suy, of w hat use will this be ?” Tow Pih-pe 
replied, “It will serve as a basis for future 
measures;—Shaou-sze is his prince's favourite.” 

1 Tile king, according to Pih-pe s counsel, gave 
his army a dilapidated appearance, and then 
received Shaou-sze, who on his return to Suy 
requested leave to pursue the army of Ts oo. 
The marquis was about to grant it, when Ke 
Leang siopt him saying, “ Heaven is now giv¬ 
ing power to IVoo. Its exhibition of weakness 
was only made to deceive us. Why, O ruler, 
lie so hasty? I have heard that the condition 
in which » small State can match with a great 
one, is when the small one is ruled according to 
reason, and the great one is abandoned to wild 
excess. What 1 mean by being ruled according 
to reason, is showing a loyal love for the people, 
and a faithful worship of the Spirits. When 
the ruler thinks only of benefiting the people, 
that is loyal loving of them; when the priests’ 
words are all correct, that is faithful worship. 
Now our people are famishing, and the prince 
indulges his desires ; the priests are hy pocrites 
in their sacrifices:—I do not know ’ w hether 
there is the condition of success.” The mar¬ 
quis said, ”My victims are the best, and well 
fatted ; the millet in the vessels is good and all 
complete;—where is there any want of since¬ 
rity ? * Ke Leang replied. “ The stale of the peopla 
is what the Spirits regard. The sage kings there¬ 
fore first secured the welfare of the people, and 
then putforth theirstrength in serving the Spirits. 
Thus when they presented their victims, and 
announced them as large and fat, they meant 
| that the people’s strength was all preserved • 
| that to this was owing the large growth of the 
j animals; that to this was owing their freedom 
from scab or itch; ti.it to this it was owing 
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they were so fat, and amply sufficient. When 
they presented their vessels of millet, anil an¬ 
nounced it as clean and abundant, they meant 
that in all the three seasons no harm was done 
to the cause of husbandry; that the people were 
harmonious, and the years good. When they 
presented their distilled and sweet spirits, and 
announced them as admirable, strong, and good, 
they meant that superiors and inferiors were ail 
of admirable virtue, and their hearts in nothing 
inclined to perverseness: what was termed the 
widely diffused fragrance was really that there 
were no slanderers nor wicked men. In this 
way it was that they exerted themselves that 
the labours of the three seasons should be per¬ 
formed; they cultivated and inculcated the five 
great duties of society; they cherished and 
promoted the affection that should exist among 
the nine classes of kindred : and from this they 
proceeded to their pure sacrifices. Thus their 
people were harmonious, and the Spirits sent 
down blessings, so that every movement they 
undertook was successful. Now the people’s 
hearts are all at variance, and the Spirits have 
no lord [i. e., none whom they will serve, and 
serve by blessing]. Although you as an in¬ 
dividual may be liberal in your acts of worship , 
what blessing can that bring ? I pray you to 
cultivate good government, and be friendly with 
the States of your brother princes; then perhaps 
you will escape calamity.” 

‘ The marquis of Suy was afraid, and attended 
properly to his duties of government; and Ts‘oo 
did Dot dare to attack him.’] 

Par. 2. Tso says tha marquis of Ke came to 
this meeting to consult with Loo about his 

difficulties with Ta‘e. The in the text is 

from Kuh-leang. Tso and Rung both read 
which makes Too give the situation differently 
from that of the other in I.r. 3 j —90 le north-east 
from pres. dis. city of Niug-yang. 

[The Chuen has here:—‘The northern .Tung 
had invaded Ts‘e, which sent to ask the assist¬ 
ance of a. force from Ch'ing. Hwu'a, the eldest 
son of the earl of Cli‘ing, led a force accordingly 
to the help of Ts‘c, and inflicted a great defeat 
on the Jung, capturing their two leaders, Tae- 
lcang and Shaou-leang, whom he presented to 
the marquis with the heads of 300 of their buff- 
coated warriors. At that time the great officers 
of many of the princes were keeping guard in 
Ts‘e, and the marquis supplied them with cattle, 
employing the officers of Loo to arrange the order 
of distribution. These placed the troops of 
ChHng last, which made Hwuh indignant, con¬ 
sidering that his had been the merit of the vic¬ 
tory ; and It gave rise to the battle of Lang [see 
the 10th year]. 

‘ Before the duke of Loo had married the 
daughter of Ts‘e, the marquis had wished to 
marry her—Win Keang—to Hwuh; but he had 
refused the match. Some one asked the reason 
v iu* re ^ usa [ when he replied, *• People should 
berequally matched. A daughter oj Ts‘t is too 
H match for me The ode says, ' For him¬ 
self he seeks much happiness (She, III. i. 1.6).’ 
I have to do with what depends on myself 
amply; what have I to do with a great State ? ” 
A superior man will say that Hwuh did well 
m. thus making himself the centre of his plan 
°f aft. On this occasion, when he had defeat¬ 


ed the army of the Jung, the marqujs of 
Ts‘e again asked him to take another of his 
daughters to wife, but again he firmly refused. 
Being asked the reason, he said, ‘‘Formerly 
when I had had nothing to do in Ts‘e, I still did 
not dare to marry one of its princesses. Now I 
hurried here by our ruler’s order to succour 
Ts‘e in its exigency , if I returned from it with 
a wife, it would be as if I had won her by arms." 
In this way he declined the alliance on the 
ground of wanting the earl of Ch ing’s command.’ 

Tso-she seems to have forgotten here that he 
had already narrated the marriage of Hwuh of 
Ch'ing to a daughter of the house of Chfin, un¬ 
der I.viii. 3. The marquis of Ts‘e would hardly 
have offered one of his daughters to fill a 
secondary place in Hwuh’s harem.] 

Par. 3. f|f]=^ j|L ‘to examine the 

chariots and horses.’ This was an annual cere¬ 
mony, to which the winter hunt was subsidiary. 
See the Chow Le, Bk. XXIX., pp. 24—34. Many 
of the critics think that the holding this review, 
as hete, in the 8th momh in autumn, was un¬ 
seasonable, and that it is recorded to condemn 
it. But the duke might easily have had reasons 
sufficient to justify him for holding such a re¬ 
view at this time. 

Par. 4. Tso-she has no Chuen here, but wa 
find what serves for one under the 22d year of 
dukeChwang. Wi have seen, under Y.l, that T o 
had killed the eldest son of the marquis of Chin, 
and superseded him. But that son’s younger bro¬ 
ther was a son of a princess of Ts'ae, and in his 
interest Ts‘ae now did justice on T‘o. T‘o had 
not yet been recognized as marquis of Ch’in, 
and therefore we have simply his name, with¬ 
out his title. I have translated hy ‘ the 

people of Ts'ae, after the analogy of A 
in I.iv.6,7. Kuh and Rung account for his death 
at the hands of some people of T$‘ae by saying 
that lie had intruded into the territory of Ts'ae 
in hunting or for a worse purpose, and was kill¬ 
ed in a quarrel about a bird or a wcnrnii. Their 
Chuen, however, where matters of history are 
concerned, arc not to be compared with Tso- 
she’s. 

Par. 5. Tso she tolls us that this entry of 
T'ung’8 birth intimates that he was received 
with all the honours proper to the birth of a 
son and heir: that an ox, a sheep, and a pig 
were sacrificed on the occasion; that an officer 
of divination carried him on his back, and his 
wife nursed him; and that the duke, with the 
child’s mother, W4u Keang, and the wives of the 
duke’s noble kindred, gave him his name This 
last ceremony took place on the 8d month after 
the birth. Tso-she adds:—‘The duke asked 
Shin Seu about names, who replied “Names arc 
taken from five things:—some pre-intimation; 
some auspice of virtue; some striking appear¬ 
ance about the child; the burrowing the name 
of some object; or some similarity. When a 
child is bont with a name on it, that is a pre-in¬ 
timation [a character, such as may seem 
to be made by some marks on the body, and so is 
taken as the name] ; when a child is named from 
some virtue, this ]•> called an auspice [Ch'ang, 
the name of king Wan, is an instance in point]; 
when it is named from some resemblance about 
it to something, this is called naming from the 
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appearance [Confucius was so named Ne-k‘ew 
when it is named from some ob¬ 
ject, this is called borrowing [the name of Con¬ 
fucius’ son Pih-yu ‘the fish’) is an in¬ 

stance] ; when the name is taken from something 
about the father, this is called a name from 
similarity [see below]. The name mnst not be 
taken from the name of the State; or of an office; 
or of a mountain or river; or of any malady; 
or of an animal; or of a utensil, or of a cere¬ 
monial offering. The people of Chow do not nse 
the name which they bore in serving the Spirits 
of the dead; and the name is not mentioned after 
death To take the name from the State would 
do away with the State’s name; one from an 
office would do away with the office; one from 
a hill or stream would do away with the sacrifice 
to it; one from an animal would do away with its 
use as a victim; one from a utensil or a cere¬ 
monial offering would do away with its use in 
ceremonies. The name of the marquis He of 
Tsin [he was called ffj ^j£] made the title of 
minister of Instruction ( fj} be discontinu¬ 


ed in Tsin. So with duke Woo of Sung and the 
title of minister of Works Our 

former dukes Heen [called ] and Woo 

[called caused two hills to lose their names. 
Therefore the names of such great objects and 
offices must not be given to a child.” The duke 
said, “Well, his birth and mine were on the 
same day.” So, from that similarity, the child 
was named Thing [the Similar].’ 

As this is the only instance in the ciassic in 
which the birth of a Son of any of the marquises 
of Loo is chronicled, there is much speculation 
as to the reason of the entry here. Some think 
it is a clear case of the pencil of the sage, who 
would thus show that duke Chwang was really 
the son of the marquis of Loo, and not the fruit 
of the incestuous commerce which his mother 
subsequently indulged in! 

Par. 6. Tso-she says this visit from the mar¬ 
quis of Ke was to beg the services of the duke 
to ask the king’s order to bring about peace 
between Ke and Ts’e, but that the duke told 
him he could do nothing in the matter. 


Seventh year. 
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In his seventh year, in spring, in the second month, on 
Ive-hae, the duke hunted with fire in Heen-k*ew. 

In summer, Suy, earl of Kuh, came to four] court. 
Woo-Ie, marquis of T’&ng, came to [our] court. 


Par. 1. Heen-kew was a district, and pro¬ 
bably the name of a town in it, belonging to 
Loo;—somewhere in dep. of Yen-chow. 
here = JJJ, ‘ to hunt with fire.’ This ap¬ 
pears in the Urh-ya as another name for the 
winter hunting( Jj| The object 

in using fire was to drive the birds and ani¬ 
mals from their coverts. Too says the record is 
made here to condemn the duke for his wanton¬ 
ness in carrying on the operation, so that nothing 
should escape. But this does not appear in the 
text; and the Cliuen has nothing on the par. 

Parr. 2, 3. Kuh was a marquisate, with the 
surname Ying and has left its name in 

the pres. dis. of Kuh-shing, dep. Seang-yang, 


Hoo-pih. T'Sng was not far from Kuh, an 
earldom with the surname Man ( hh ). Some 
place it in pres. T-Sng Chow, depTNan-yang, 
Ho-nan; others find its principal city, 20 U 
north-east of the dep. city of Seang-yang in 
Hoo-pih. But the two identifications need not 
clash. What brought these two distant lords 
to Loo we cannot tell. Tso-she says they are 
mentioned by name in contempt; but we may 
find a better reason in a rule of the Le Ke, I. Pt. 
n.ii. 21, that princes who had lost their States 
were mentioned by name. The supposition that 
the princes in the text were in this condition 
adequately explains their coming all the long 
way from their fermer fiefs to Loo. 
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Nothing that occurred in auturnu or winter is 
here entered. See what has been said upon 
this.—on the 4th year. 

[Tso-she appends here two short Chuen:— 
‘Mangand Heang sought terms of peace from 
Cii'ing [these are two of the places mentioned 
in one of the Chuen under I. xi. d, as granted by 
Chow to Ch'ing. It was there said that Chow 
could not keep them, and it would appear that 


Clring also found it difficult to do so], and 
afterwards broke them. In autumn, an army 
of Ch'ing, an army of Ts‘e, and an army of Wei 
invaded Milng and Heang. when the king re¬ 
moved their inhabitants to Keah.’ 

‘In winter, the earl of K‘euh-yuh inveigled 
the child-marquis of Tsin, and put him to 
death.’] 


Eighth year. 
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VIII. 1 In the [duke’s] eighth year, in spring, in the first month, 
on Ke-maou, we offered the winter sacrifice. 

2 The king [by] Heaven’s [grace] sent Kea Foo to Loo with 

friendly inquiries. 

3 In summer, in the fifth month, on Ting-ch‘ow, we offered 

the winter sacrifice. 

4 In autumn, we invaded Choo. 

5 In winter, in the tenth month, there was snow. 

6 The duke of Chae came [to Loo], and^ immediately after 

went to meet the king’s bride in Ke. 
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P*r.l. fa was the name of the sacrifice I 
offered in the ancestral temple at mid-winter. 

=■ ‘all;’ — all the labours of the }car 
had been Completed, and the fruits of the earth 
gathered in. They could therefore be now pre¬ 
sented more largely than at the other seasonal 
sacrifices. This is supposed to be the reason of 
the name. Chow's 1st month was the 2d month 
of Hfea’s winter. The ching sacrifice was now 
offered, therefore, at the proper time; but a re¬ 
cord of : t is here entered, the critics think, to 
show the absurdity of offering the same again 
in summer, as in par. 3. 

Par. 2. Sec I. vii. C. ^ is the clan-name,= 

the surname, and ^ is the designation. The 
rule was, it is said, that great officers of Chow 
sent on such missions to the States should be 
mentioned with their designation; but I am not 
sure of the correctness of such a rule. 

[Tso-she adds here that • in the spring there 
was the extinction of Yih;’ t.e. the earl of K euli- 
yuh extinguished Tsin, or thought he had done 
ao.] 

Par. 3. The proper sacrifice at this time was 
tlie ^ To repeat at this season the winter 
sacrifice was certainly a strange proceeding. 

[Tso-she here gives the sequel of the Chnen 
under VI. 1:—‘ Shaou-sze became more the fa¬ 
vourite in Suy; and Tow Pih-pe of Ts‘oo said, 
“ Our enemy presents an opening, which we 
must not lose.” Accordingly, in summer, the 
viscount of Ts‘oo called the princes of the south. 
together at Ch-in-luh; and as Hwang and Suy 
did not attend, he sent Wei Chang to reprove 
Hwang, while lie proceeded himself to attack 
Suy, encamping his army between the Han and 
the Hwae. Ke Leang begged the marquis of 
Suy to make offers of submission. “ If Ts‘oo re¬ 
fuse them,” he said, “ and we fight afterwards, 
this will have made our men indignant and the 
thieves remiss." Shaou-szc, however, said, “We 
must fight quickly, for, if we do not do so, we shall 
lose the army of Ts‘oo a second time.” The mar¬ 
quis took the field; and as he surveyed from a 
distance the army of Ts'oo, Ke Leang said, •' In 
Ts‘oo they attach greatest importance to the left; 
the king is sure to be on the left. Don’t let us 
meet him, but let us attack their right. There are 
no good soldiers there, and they will be beaten. 
When a part is beaten, the whole will be disor¬ 
ganized." Shaou-sze said, ‘-If we do not meet the 


king, we are no soldiers." The marquis would not 
follow Ke- Leung's advice. The battle was fought 
in Suh-ke, and the army of Suy was completely 
defeated. The marquis fled. Tow Ta.i cap¬ 
tured his war-chariot, and Shaou-sze who had 
occupied the place in the right of it. In au¬ 
tumn, Suy and Ts‘oo made peace. At first the 
viscount was unwilling to grant peace, but Tow 
Pih-pc said, “HeaTen has removed from Suy 
him who was its plague; it is not yet to be sub¬ 
dued.” Accordingly the viscount granted a cove¬ 
nant, and withdrew with his army.’] 

Par. 4. The critics are much divided on the 
question whether the duke himself commanded 
in person in this expedition or not. I do not 
see that it can be determined; and have left the 
matter in the translation indefinite. Many of 
the neighbouring small lords had been to Loo 
since Hwan’s accession, but he of Choo had not 
made his appearance. This invasion was the 
consequence probably. 

Par. 5. This was only the 8th month of Hca, 
and snow was unseasonable. 

fTso-sbe has here;—‘In winter, the king 
ordered Chung of Kwoh to establish Min, young¬ 
er brother of the marquis Gae, as marquis of 
Tsin.’] 

Par. 6. In I.i.C, we have an earl of Cliae. 
The duke in the text may have been the same, 
or a son of that earl, here called hung or duke, 
j as being one of the king’s three highest minis¬ 
ters ;—see the Shoo, V. xx. 5. When the king 
was taking a wife from one of the States, the 
rule was that one of these Lung should meet 
her, and one of the princes, of the same surname 
a:, the royal House, act as director in the affair. 
1 he king himself could not appear in it, in con¬ 
sistency with his supreme position. Every 
thing in this par., therefore, is, as Tso-she says, 
‘ proper.’ The duke of Cliae comes from Chow, 
gets his orders from the duke of Loo, and then 
goes to Ke to meet the bride, whom Loo could 
not designate ‘daughter’ of Ke, simply, aa 
she was going to be ‘queen The poor 

marquis of Ke had, no doubt, managed to bring 
the match abont, aa a forlorn hope against the 
attempts on him of the lord of Ts‘e. Maou ob¬ 
serves that as this was the I8th year of king 
Hwan, it cannot be supposed that he had re¬ 
mained queen-less up to this time, and that the 
daughter of Ke was being taken by him aa a 
second wife (JE IB). 
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IX. 1 In the [duke’s] ninth year, in spring, the lady Keang, 
fourth daughter of [the marquis of] Ke, went to her 
palace in the capital. 

2 It was summer, the fourth month. 

3 It was autumn, the seventh month. 

4 In winter, the earl of Ts‘aou sent his heir-son, Yih-koo, to 

our court. 


Par. 1. This is the sequel of the last par. 
of last year. Tso-she observes that the historio¬ 
graphers did not enter any intermarriages of 
other States, excepting where they were with the 
royal House. ^ is the 4th in order of birth, 

and appears here as the designation of the lady, 
so that the translation might have been simply 

—‘ Ke Keang of Ke.’ —see I. ii. G. I have 

here rendered it ‘ to her palace,’ as Ke Keang 
was a royal bride. On Kung-yang 

says, ‘Thepbrase denotes the dwelling of the 
son of Heaven. means “great;” and m 
means “all.” Where the son of Heaven 
dwells must be descriiied by such terms.’ 

Parr. 2, 3. See on I. vi. 3. 

[The Chuen adds:—‘ The viscount of Pa sent 
HanFuh with an announcement to Ts'oo, asking 
Ts'oo’s services to bring about good relations be¬ 
tween it and T’ang. The viscount of Ts’oo then 
•ent Taou-soh, along with the visitor from Pa, 
to present a friendly message to T-ang, but the 
men of Yew, on the southern borders of T‘»ng, 
attacked them, carried off the presents they 
were bearing, and slew them both. Ts‘oo sent 
Woi Chang to complain to the lord of T’ing of 
the matter, but he would not acknowledge that 
he had any hand in it. 

* In summer, Ts’oo sent Tow Liien w ith a force 
and a force of P* to lay siege to Yew, to the 


relief of which the lord of T’lng sent his nephews 
"Yang and Tan. They made three successful 
attacks on the troops of Pa. and Ts’oo and 
Pa were likely to fail. Tow Leen then threw 
his force right in between the troops of Pa, en¬ 
gaged the enemy, and took to flight. The men 
of T'Sng pursued them, till their backs were 
towards the troops of Pa, and they were at¬ 
tacked on both sides. The army of T’ftng re¬ 
ceived a great defeat, and during the night the 
men of Yew dispersed.’ 

‘In autumn, the brother of the duke of 
Kwoli, the carl of Juy, the earl of Lcang, the 
marquis of Seun, and the earl of Kea, invaded 
K’euh-yuh.’J 

Par. 4. The earl of Ts aou himself was ill, 
and therefore sent liis son to visit the marquis 
of Loo in his stead. Tso-she says‘ The son of 
the curl of Ts’aou was received, as was proper, 
with the honours due to a minister of the high¬ 
est rank. At the ceremonial reception which was 
given to him, when the first cup was presented, 
as the music struck up, he sighed. She-foo said, 
“ The prince of Ts’aou will soon be sad indeed. 
This is not the place for sighing.”’ 

The critics are much divided in their views of 
this visit, and labour hard to find the sage* 
work of * condemnation * in it. 
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X. 1 In the [duke’s] tenth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, on Kang-shin, Chung-sang, earl of Ts‘aou, died. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, there was the burial of duke 

Hwan of Ts‘aou. 

3 In autumn, the duke [went to] have a meeting with the 

marquis of Wei in T‘aou-k‘ew, but did not meet with 
him. 

4 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Ping-woo, the marquis 

of Ts‘e, the marquis of Wei, and the earl of Ch‘ing 
came and fought [with us] at Lang. 


Par. 1. Parr. 1,2. See the Chuen on last 
par. of laat year. A great mystery is found in 
the reappearance of -p ;—‘in the 10th year, the 
completion of numbers.’ Tso blends the two 
parr. together, saying that ‘ in the spring duke 
Hwan of Ts'aou died.’ 

(Tso-she adds here:—‘Thebrother of the duke 
of Kwoh slandered his great officer Chen Foo 
to the king. Chen Foo was able to rebut the 
slander, and with an army from the king at¬ 
tacked Kwoh. In summer, the duke of Kwoh 
fled to Yu. 1 ] 


Par. 3. T‘aou-k‘ew was in Wei;—50 le to 
the west of the present diet, city of Tnng-o (J|C 
w> , in dept. Tung-ch‘ang. The meeting had 
been agreed upon, and the duke was anxious to 
detach Wei from the party of Ch‘ing, which was 
threatening Loo;—see next par. The marquis 
of Wei, however, changed his mind, and de¬ 
termined to go with the other side. 

[Tso-she adds:—‘In autumn, Ts‘in restored 
Wan, earl of Juy, to Juy.’ See the Chuen at 
the end of the 4th year. 
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‘The 3d brother of the duke of Yu had a 
valuable piece of jade, which the duke asked of 
him. He refused it, but afterwards repented, 
saying, “There is the proverb in Chow, ‘A 
man may have no crime;—that he keeps his 
peih is his crime.’ This jade is of no use to 
me;—shall I buy my hurt with it?” He then 
presented it to the duke, who went on to a3k 
a precious sword which he had. The young 
brother then said to himself, “This man is in¬ 
satiable; his greed will reach to ray person.” 
He therefore attacked the duke, who was 
obliged to flee to Kung-ch‘e.’] 

Par. 4. Lang,—see I. ix. 4. Tso-she says :— 
‘In winter, Ts‘e, Wei, and Ching came to fight 
with us in Lang; hut we could explain what 
they complained of. Formerly when the northern 


Jung were distressing Ts‘e, many o/"the princes 
sent to its relief, and Hwuh, son of the earl 
of Ching, acquired merit. When the people of 
Ts‘e were sending cattle round to the different 
troops, the officers of Loo were employed to 
arrange the order of distribution. They did so 
according to the rales of precedence at the court 
of Chow, and sent last to Ching. The men of 
Ching were angry, and the earl requested the 
help of a force from Ts‘e, which granted it and 
got troops from Wei besides. In these circum¬ 
stances the text does not speak of their attacking 
Loo covertly or openly, but that they came and 
fought. It also puts iVe and Wei before Ching, 
though Ch'ing was the prime mover of the expedition, 
—in the order of their rank as fixed by the king.' 
The battle was, we may suppose, bloodless. 


Eleventh year. 
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XI. 1 In the [duke’s] eleventh year, in spring, in the first month, 
an officer of Ts‘e, an officer of Wei, and an officer of 
Ch‘ing made a covenant in Goh-ts‘aou. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, on [the day] Kwei-we, Woo- 

s&ng, earl of Ch‘ing, died. 

3 In autumn, in the seventh month, there was the burial of 

duke Chwang of Ch‘ing. 

4 In the ninth month, the people of Sung seized Cliac Chung 

of Chdng. 

5 Tuh returned to Ch'ing. 

6 Hwuh of Ch‘ing fled to Wei. 

7 Yew had a meeting with the duke of Sung, the marquis of 

Ch‘in, and the third brother of [the marquis ofj Ts‘ae, 
in Cheh. 

8 The duke had a meeting with the duke of Sung in Foo- 

chung. 

9 In winter, in the twelfth month, the duke had a meeting 

with the duke of Sung in Iv‘an. 


Par. 1. The position of Goh-ts‘aou is not 
known. This meeting was, no doubt, a sequel, 
in some way, to the expedition of the three 
princea, the previous month, against Loo. Tso- 
she says that Ta'e, Wei, Ch'ing and Sung all 
united in the covenant, and Too thinks therefore 
that is wanting in the text. But the men¬ 
tion of Sung is supposed by many, and I think 
correctly, to be an error of Tso. But who were 
the covenanting parties? Sun Keoh <#*> 
early in Sung dyn.), Hoo Gsm-kwoh, the K'ang- 
he editors, and many other critics, contend that 
they were the princes of the three States, who 
are called in condemnation. But why 

were they not called in the par. immediate¬ 
ly before? It is better to understand ^ here, 
as in many other places, of officers appointed by 
the princes to act for them. 

[Tso-she appends here:—• K‘euh Hea of Ts‘oo 
was about to make a cot enantwithUrh and Chin, 
when the people of Yun took post with their 
anny at P-oo-saou, intending, with Suy, Keaou, 


Chow, and Lcaou, to attack the army of Ts‘oo. 
The Moh-gnou [this was the name of an office 
in Tsoo. The parly intended is K‘euh Hea] was 
troubled about it; but Tow Leen said, ‘The peo¬ 
ple of Yun, having their army in their suburbs, 
are sure to be off their guard; and they are daily 
anxious for the arrival of the forces of the 
other four States. Do you. Sir, take up a posi¬ 
tion at Keaou-ying to withstand the advance 
of those forces, and I will make an attack upon 
Yun at night with a nimble, ardent troop. The 
men of Yuu are anxiously looking out, and relying 
on the proximity o/theircity, so that they have no 
mind to fight. If we defeat the army of Yun, 
the other four cities will abandon their affiance 
with it .” Keuit Hea replied, “ Why not ask the 
help of more troops from the king fi. the vis¬ 
count of Tsoo]?” The other said, “An army 
conquers by its harmony, and not by its numbers. 
You have heard how unequally Shangand Chow 
were matched. Wc have come forth with a 
complete army;—what more do we want?” The 
Moh-gaou said. “ Let us divine about it.” “We 
divine,” returned the other, •' to determine in 
cases of doubt. Where we have no doubts, why 
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should wo divine?" Immediately he defeated j 
the army of Yun in P‘oo-saou. The covenant J 
[with Urh and Chin] was completed, and they 
returned.’ 

‘ When duke Ch'aou of Ch'ing [»'. e., the earl's 
son Hwuh, afterwards duke Ch'aou] defeated 
the northern dung, the marquis of Ts‘e wished 
to give him one of his danghters to wife. When 
he declined the match, Cliae Chung said to him, 
“You must take her. Our prince has many 
favourites in his family. Without some great 
support, you will not he able to secure the 
succession to yourself. Your three brothers 
nmy all aspire to the earldom.” Hwuh, however, 
did not follow the ad»ice.’] 

Parr. 2, 3. The earl of ChHng was certainly 
the ruling spirit of his time, shrewd, crafty, and 
daring,—the hero of the first part of the Ch'un 
Ts‘ew. His burial should not have taken place 
till the 10th month. There must have been 
something in the circumstances of the State to 
cause it to be hurried. Tso-she appends to par. 
2:—‘Chung Tsuh had been border-warden of 
Chao, and became a favourite with duke 
Cliwang, who made him one of his chief 
ministers. He had got the duke married to 
a lady Man, one of the daughters of the House of 
T-ing, and the produce o'' the union was duke 
Ch'aou [the duke's son Hwuh ] It was on this 
account that Cliae Chung secured the succession 
to him.’ 

Parr. 4—6. Chac was a place or district in 
Cli-ing, of which Chae Chung, as we learn from 
the last Chuen, had been warden; and it became 
equivalent to his surname, and actually the sur¬ 
name of his descendants. Too says tiiat Chae 
was really his surname, and Chung his name; 
but I must believe that Chung was the designa¬ 
tion, and Tsuh the name. * A] 

—‘ the people of Sunglike UK , in 
VI. 4. A literal translation of would be j 
‘ grabbed.’ The reason of the seizure of Chae 
Chung is told by Tso-she:— 1 The officer Yung 
of Sung had married a daughter, called Yung 
K‘«h [^f , Yung was the father’s dan- 

name; K k eih the surname] to duke Chwang of 
Ch'ing. She bore a son [7u/t], who became duke 
Le. The Yung clan was in favour with duke 
Chwang of Sung, who therefore beguiled Chae * 


j Chung, seizing him, and telling him that, unless 
1 he raised Tuh to the earldom, he should die. 
At the same time he seized duke Lc [Tuh], and 
required the promise oj bribes from him. Chae 
Chung made a covenant with an officer of Sung, 
took duke Le back with hitn/o Chfnq, ami set him 
up.* The action of pp. 5, G was almost contem¬ 
poraneous. As the Chuen says:—‘In the 9th 
month, on Ting-hae, duke Ch‘aou fled to Wei. and 
on Ke-hae [12 days after] dukeLewn6 acknow¬ 
ledged in his room.’ As Hwuh had been both 
fie jure and de /ado earl of Ch‘ing since his fa¬ 
ther’s death, the critics are much concerned to 
find the reason why he is mentioned here simply 
by his name, without his title. Kung-yang 
thinks the style is after the simplicity of the 
Yin dynasty, which called the son by his name 
in presence of the father; and the former earl 
might be considered as only just dead,—in fact, 
as almost still alive. Kuh-leang thinks the 
name is given, as to a prince who had lost his 
State. Hoo Gan-kwoh thinks the name is con¬ 
demnatory of him, for having refused the strong 
alliance which Ts*e had pressed on them. Too’s 
explanation is more likely. The announcement 
of his exit, he says, was from Ch‘ing, which 
gave his name in contempt, and the historio¬ 
graphers of Loo entered it as it came to them. 
But see on XV. 4. 

Par. 7. The situation of Cheh has not been 
determined. Yew was a great officer of Loo, 
who, acc. to Tso-she, had not received a clan- 

name. On Too Yu says that is 

the name, and Maou agrees with him. It sen es, 
indeed, the purpose of a name; but I prefer to 
render the word, according to its signification, 

as in the translation. So, Sun Fuh 

Parr. J»,9. Foo-chung (Rung reads jg.) was 

in the small State of Slung an ^ K‘ an 

was very near to Shing, belonging to Loo; in 
the west of W&u-shang ) district. At 

this time Loo and Sung, lor some reason, be¬ 
came, or wanted to become, close friends. We 
shall find that their two princes had three meet¬ 
ings in the course of the next year. The af¬ 
fairs of Ch‘ing were, -no doubt, a principal topic 
with them. 


Twelfth year. 
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XII. 1 It was the [duke's] twelfth year, the spring, the first 
month. 

2 In summer, in the sixth month, on Jin-yin, the duke had 

a meeting with the marquis of Ke and the viscount of 
Keu, when they made a covenant at K‘euh-ch‘e. 

3 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Ting-hae, the duke 

had a meeting with the duke of Sung, and an officer 
of Yen, when they made a covenant at Kuh-k‘ew. 

4 In the eighth month, on Jin-shin, Yoh, marquis of Chfin, 

died. 

5 The duke had a meeting with the duke of Sung in 

Heu. 

6 In winter, in the eleventh month, the duke had a meet¬ 

ing with the duke of Sung in Kwei. 

7 On Ping-seuh, the duke had a meeting with the earl of 

Ch‘ing, when they made a covenant at Woo-foo. 

8 On Ping-seuh, Tsin, marquis of Wei, died. 

9 In the twelfth month, [our army] and the army of Ch‘ing 

invaded Sung; and on Ting-we a battle was fought in 
Sung. 
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Pat. 1. See on I.vi. 3. 

Par. 2. For Ke/jsJJ, we have in Kungand 

Kuh. For Rung has K’euh- 

ch‘e was in Loo;—10 h to the north-east of pres 
di9. city of K‘euh-fow. We might translate 
the characters—‘the pool of K‘euh.’ There is 
or was such a pool, having its source in Shili- 
mfln Cfe ) hilL 

Tso-she says the object of this meeting was 
‘to reconcile Ke and Keu,’ which had been at 
fend since Keu invaded Ke in the 4th year of 
duke Yin. 

Par. 3. Kuh-k‘ew was in Sung;—30 U north 
from the dep. city of Ts‘aou-chow. Tso-she 
says:—‘The duke, wishing to reconcile Sung 
and Ch'ing, had a meeting In the autumn with 
the duke of Sung, at the height of Kow-tow 
ff ) ’ This is another name for 
Kuh-k‘ew. Yen here i3 the‘southern Yen, a 
small earldom, whose lords had the surname 
K‘eih (ijfp ), and professed to be descended from 
Hwang-te. It was in the pres. dis. of Keih 
tflfiO’ Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan. Sung had re¬ 
quired very great promises from Tuh, as the 
price of establishing him in Ching; and the non- 
fulfilment of them created great animosity be¬ 
tween the two States. Loo, at Ching’s solici¬ 
tation, tried to act as mediator; but without 
success. But if this meeting were, as Tso-she 
says, held simply on account of the differences 
between Sung and Ch'ing, we cannot account 
for the pcesence of an officer of Yen, whose 
weight in the scale, on one side or the other, 
would hardly be appreciable. Woo Ch'ing 

the great Yuen commentator) thinks 
therefore, that the meeting was called for an¬ 
other purpose in which Yen had an interest, and 
that Loo took the opportunity to touch on 
Ch’ing matters. The ‘ History of the Different 
States ’ gives quite another turn to the par., and 
makes ^ to be the earl of the ‘northern 
Yen,’ who happened to arrive at Kuh-k‘ew, 
while the meeting waa being held, on his way 
to the court of Sung. 

Par. 4. This marquis was canonized as duke 
F® (Jj§^ -4^)- Flis burial is not recorded, be¬ 
cause Loo did not attend it. See on I. iii. 7. 
Ho Hew foolishly supposes that this marquis was 
the son of T‘o, and therefore his burial is not en¬ 
tered,—‘ in condemnation of T'o.’ Too Yu obser¬ 
ves that the day Jin-shin was the 23d of the 7th 
month; and explains the error of entering the 
death under the 8th month as having arisen 
from the historiographers of Loo, simply taking 
down the date as it was given them erroneously, 
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so far as the month was concerned, in the mes¬ 
sage from Ch'in 

Parr. 5,0. Tso-she says:—‘Uncertain whe¬ 
ther Sung would be reconciled to Ch'ing or not, 
Loo persevered in its endeavours; and the duke 
had the meetings in these two paragiaph6.’ 
Heu and Kwei were both in Sung; but their 
positions are not well determined. 

Par. 7. Sung had now positively declined to 
be reconciled, and Loo takes decidedly the side 
of Ch‘ing. Woo-foo was in Ch'ing,—in the 
south-west of pres. dis. of Tung-ming 
dep. Ta-miug, Chih-le. 

Par. 8. This is the only instance in the 
Ch'un Ts-ew, in which, when entries of two or 
more different things that occurred on the same 
day are made, the name of the day ia given 
with each of them. 

Par. 9. This i9 the sequel of par. 7. The 
text, however, is not so precise as usual. We 
want a subject before which Bhould be ‘the 
duke’or . as I have given it. Then the 

clause at the end is quite indefinite, so that 
Rung and Kuh both say that Loo and Ch'ing 
quarrelled, and fought between themselves,— 
whereas we find them fighting on the same side 
in the 2d par. of next year. Tso-she, after men¬ 
tioning the meeting of Loo and Ch'ing at Woo- 
foo, adds:—‘Immediately after, they led then- 
forces and invaded Sung, with which they 
fought a battle,—to punish it for ita want of 
good faith. A superior man will say, “ If there 
be not the appendage of good faith, covenants are 
of no use. It is said in the Poems (II. v. IV. 3), 

‘The king is continually insisting on cove¬ 
nants. 

And the disorder is thereby increased;’— 
which was from the want of good faith.’ 

[The Chuen adds here :—‘ TsVxt invaded Keaou, 
and attacked the south gate of the city. The 
Moh-gaou, K‘euh-hea, said, “Keaou being small 
will be lightly moved. Lightly moved, its plans 
will be with little thought. Let na leave our 
wood-gatherers unprotected and so entrap it.’ 
His advice was followed, and the people of 
Keaou caught 30 men. Next day they struggled 
to get out to pursue the service-men of Ts'oo 
upon the hill. The army took post at the north 
gate, and an ambuscade had been placed at the 
foot of the hill. Keaou received a great defeat. 
Ts‘oo imposed a covenant beneath the wall, and 
withdrew. In this invasion of Keaou, the army 
of Ts‘oo waded through the P'ing in separate 
divisions. The people of Lo wished to attack 
them, and sent Pih-kea to act as a spy. He 
went thrice round the troops, and counted them.’) 
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XIII. 1 In his thirteenth year, in spring, in the second month, 
the duke had a meeting with the marquis of Ke and 
the earl of Ch ing; and on Ke-sze they fought with 
tne marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis 
of Wei, and an officer of Yen, when the armies of 
Ts‘e, Sung, Wei, and Yen received a severe defeat. 

2 In the third month there was the burial of duke Seuen 

of Wei. 

3 In summer there were great floods. 

4 It was autumn, the seventh month. 

5 It was winter, the tenth month. 


[Tso-she gives the following narrative as walks high on his tiotoes-—his mind <* not 
? ior to the fight in par. 1 In spring, K'euh ] firm.” Immediately after, he had an interview 

with the viscount of Ts‘oo, and begged him to 

CnnH mom - fITL . • DC » 


PJ-— -o-r-- - ~t -nr 

Hea of Ts‘oo proceeded to invade Lo, and was 
escorted part oj the way by Tow Pih-pe. As 
Tih-pe vas returning, he said to his charioteer, 
“The Mok-gaou will certainly be defeated. He 


send more troops. The viscount refused, and 
w hen he had gone into his palace told his wife, 
a Man of T'ling [see on VII. 3] about the matter. 
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“ Your great officer's words," said she, “ were 
not inertly for the sake of sending more troops; 
His meaning was that yon should comfort the 
inferior people by your good faith, instruct all 
the officers by your virtue, and awe the Moh- 
gaou by the Jtar of punishment. The Moh- 
gaou, accustomed to success by the action of 
F'oo-saoti [see the Chuen appended to Xt. 1; 
but porhnps for P-oo-saou we should read Keaou] 
wilt presume on his own ability, and is sure to 
make too little of Lo. If you do not control him 
and comfort the army, the Moh-gaou will not make 
the necessary preparations. Pih-pe’s meaning 
certainly is that you, my Lord, should instruct I 
all the people, by good wotds controlling him I 
and comforting them; that you should call the | 
officers and stimulate them i.n the subject of 
excellent virtue; that you should see the Moh- 
g.iou, and tell him how Heaven does not make 
use of hasty, supercilious men. If this were 
not his meaning, he would not speak as he has 
done; —does he not know that all the army of 
T»‘oo has gone on the expedition 7 ” The viscount 
on this sent a Man of Lae after K’euh Hen, but 
he could not ovcitake him. Meanwhile the 
Moh-gaou had sent an order round the army 
that whosover remonstrated with him should be 
punished. When they got to the river Yen, the 
troops got disordered in crossing it. After that, 
they observed no order, and the general made 
no preparations. When they got to Lo, its army 
and one of the law Jung [see the Shoo, V. ii.4.] 
attacked them, and inflicted a grand defeat. 
The Moh-gaou strangled himself in the valley 
of Hwang, and all the principal officers of the 
expedition rendered themselves as prisoners at 
Yay-foo to await their punishment. But the 
viscount of Ts ‘00 said, “The fault was mine,” 
and forgave them all.’] 

Par. 1. The three Chuen all differ as to the 
parties in whose interest this battle was fought. 
Kung-yang thinks they were Loo and Sung: 
Kuh-Ieang, Ke and Te‘e; and Tso-she, Sung 
and Ch'ing. The K'ang-he editors prefer the 
view of Kuh-leang. referring to the arguings of 
Chaou KSvang (ffi' [T ; of the T‘ang dyn.), 
Hoo Gan-kwoh, Sun Keoh, aud Woo Ch'ing in 
its favour; and place the scene of the battle in 



[ of each view, bnt a fourth one, advocated by 
Maou Ke-ling. is to my mind still more likely. 
He sees in the battle Loo’s return to Ts‘e and 
Wei for their attack in the duke's 10th year. 
Then Ch'ing was associated with them under 
Hwuh, but Hwan had managed to make Ch'ing 
under Tuh confederate with him to punish the 
other two 8tates. The battle he thinks was 
fought in Sung, like the one in the preceding 
par., which seems to account for the place not 
being mentioned in the text. Tso-she’s account 
is:—“Sung kept constantly requiring the pay¬ 
ment of the bribes promised by the earl of Ch'ing. 
Ch'ing could not endure its demands, and with 
the help of Ke and Loo fought wiih Ta’e, Sung, 
Wei, and Yen. The name of the place of the 
battle is not in the text, because the duke was 
too late to take part in it.’ The last observation 
is sufficiently absurd. The marquis of Wei is 
mentioned, the son, that is, of Tsin, whose 
death is mentioned in the 8th par. of last year. 
As the father was not yet buried, the son ought 
not. it is said, according to rule, to be mentioned 
by his title. But would that rule hold, when a 
new year came between the death and burial of 
the former prince? Then the son would publicly 
‘ come to the vacant place,’ and a new rule be 
inaugurated. means a great defeat.’ 

Tso-she says, under the 11th year of duke 
Chwang that ‘ the phrase 

indicates a ruin like the fall of a great moun¬ 
tain.’ * merit.’ The defeat in¬ 

volved the loss of merit and character. 

Par. 8. See on 1.5. Wang Pnou (J 
Sung dyn.. about contemporary with Hoo Gan- 
kwoh) says:—‘Nine times is the calamity of 
floods recorded in the Chbin Ts'ew: twice in the 
time of Hwan. and thrice in the time of Chwang. 
Of tiie nine calamities five of them occurred in 
the days of the father and his son. May we 
conclude that they were in retribution to the 
father for h‘* wickedness accumulated and un- 
repented of. and to the son for allowing his 
father’s wrong to go unavenged V So speculate 
Chinese scholars. 




Fourteenth year. 
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XIV. 


1 In his fourteenth year, in spring, in the first month, the 

duke had'a meeting with the earl of Ch‘ing in Ts‘aou. 

2 There was no ice. 

3 In summer, in the 5th [month],-the earl of Chfing 

sent his younger brother Yu to Loo to make a covenant. 

4 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Jin-shin, the granary 

of the ancestral temple was struck with lightning. 

5 On Yih-hae we offered the autumnal sacrifice. 

6 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Ting-sze, Luh-foo, 

marquis of Ts‘e, died. 

7 An officer of Sung, with an officer of Ts‘e, an officer of 

Ts‘ae, an officer of Wei, and an officer of Ch‘in, invad¬ 
ed Ch‘ing. 


Par. 1. Since the meeting of the duke and 
earl at Woo-foo in the 12th year. Loo and ChTng 
had been fast allies, and this meeting was, no 
doubt, to cement the bond between them. Too 
says that, as they met in Ts'aou, the earl of 
Ts‘aou was also a party at the meeting. Tso- 
she adds that the people of Ts'aou supplied, 
cattle and other fresh provisions;—‘ which was 
proper.’ 

Par. 2. The 1st month of Chow was the 11th 
of Hea, the 2d month of winter, when there 
ought to have been ice. 

Par. 3. After J there ia wanting the char¬ 
acter H, 4 mouthand perhaps other character* 
as well. Or it may be, aa some critics think, 
that is an interpolation. 

Instead of Kuh-leang has Tso-she 
says:—‘ Th* ton of dukt Ckwang of Ch'ing, Tsze- 
jin this was the designation of Yu, and 

afterwards became a dan-name] came to renew 
the covenant |~5ly §§ ], and to confirm the 
meeting in Ts'aou.’ I suppose this meeting had 
then been agreed on. Kuh-leang lays down a 
law, that where the day of a covenant is not 
given, it intimates that the covenant had form¬ 
erly been arranged for. The law is arbitrary; 
but the fact in this case was, probably, aa it 
would assume. 

Par. 4. Woo Ch'ing says:—‘When the prince 
is in his chariot, he is in immediate proximity 


to his charioteer. m. 

]Jp)- Therefore the charioteer i3 used of 
the men whom the prince approaches nearest, 
and also of the things which the prince himself 
usee. The granary was that in which the 
rice which was produced from the field cultivated 
by the prince himself was stored, U3ed to supply 
the grain for the vessels of the ancestral temple, 
and which it was not presumed to apply to any 
other use.’ This is au attempt to explain the 
use of here; and it is strange the dictionary 
takes no notice of the term in this passage. The 
phrase might be rendered by ‘the duke’s own 
granary,’ as well as by those I have employed in 

the translation. Pi —=‘met with calamity;’ 
but acc. to Tso-she, in the Ch'un Ts'ew the 
term is used specially of * calamity by fire from 
Heaven ifc |=J jfey 

Par. 5. The Chang was a regularly recurring 
sacrifice, and as ordinary and regular things are 
not entered in the Ch^u Ts‘ew, the critics are 
greatly concerned to account for this entry. A 
sufficient reason seems to be supplied in the 
date. The Chang was due on the 8th month of 
Hea, and it was now only the 8th month of 
Chow,«the 6th month of Hea. But the grain 
for it would have to be supplied from the 
granary which had been burned; and by the 
mention of the sacrifice immediately after that 
event, the text seems to intimate some connec¬ 
tion between the two things. Tso-she simply 
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cays that the proximity of the texts shows that 
‘r.o harm was done’ by the lightning; t. e., 
observes Too, ' the fire was extinguished before 
it reached the grain.’ But. contends Kuh-ieang, 
to use the miserable remains of the grain scath¬ 
ed by the lightning was very disrespectful; and 
not to divine again for another day on which to 
offer the Sliang, after such an ominous disaster, 
Hoo Gan-kwS shows, was more disrespectful 
still! To a western reader all this seems ‘ much 
ado about nothing.’ 

Par. 7. Too Yu gives here, from another part 
cf the Chuen, a useful canon about the use of 
in the text and similar paragraphs;—‘When 
armies can be ordered to the right or the left, 


0 is used.’ The character simply = m- 
‘ used. In this case the troops of Ts*e and other 
States were at the disposal of Sung. Once in 
the She—IV. i. [iii.J V.—we find the same usage 

of VX The invasion of Clring was iu reprisal 
for the events in par. 1 of last year, and XII. 8. 
The Chuen says;—‘ In winter, an officer of Sung, 
aided by armies from several princes, invaded 
Ch'ing, to avenge the battle [or battles] in 
Sung. The allies burned the Keu gate of its 
outer wall and penetrated to the great road 
Then they attacked the eastern suburbs; took 
New-show; and carried off the beams of Citing’s 
ancestral temple to supply those of the Loo gate 
of Sung fcarried off the year before].’ 


Fifteenth year. 
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XV. 1 In the [duke’s] fifteenth year, in spring, in the second 
.month, the king [by] Heaven’s [grace] sent Kiia Foo 
to Loo to ask for carriages. 

2 In the third month, on Yih-wc, the king [by] Heaven’s 

[grace] died. 

3 In summer, in the fourth month, on Ke-sze, there was 

the burial of duke He of Ts‘e. 

4 In the fifth month, Tuh, earl of Chfing, fled to Ts‘ae. 

5 Hwuh, heir-son of Ch‘ing, returned to his dignity in 

Ch‘ing. 

6 The third brother of [the baron of] Heu entered into Heu. 

7 The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e in Gae. 

8 An officer of Choo, an officer of Mow, and an officer of 

Koh came to [our] court. 

9 In autumn, in the ninth month, Tuh, earl ofChfing, en¬ 

tered into Leih. 

10 In winter, in the eleventh month, the duke joined the 

duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, and the marquis 
of Ch‘in, at Ch‘e, and they invaded Chfing. 


Par. X. ^ 50'—* ee VIII. 2. On the whole 
par., see on I. iii. 5. Tso-she sa\s here:—“This 
mission was contrary to propriety. It did not 
belong to the princes to contribute carriages or 
dresses to the king; and it was not for the eon 
of Heaven privately to ask for money or valua¬ 
bles.’ 

Par. 2. See on I. iii. 2. 

Par. 4. The Chuen relates:— 1 Chae Chung 
monopolized the government of Ch’ing, to the 
great trouble of the earl, who employed Chung’s 
son-in-law, Yung Kew [this Yung Kcw had 
come to Chiiig with Tuh from Sung, and mar¬ 
ried a daughter of Chae Chung] to kill him. 
Kew proposed doin'] so at a feast which he was 
to give Chung in the suburbs, bat Yung Ke 
[Kew’s wife, and Chung's daughter] became 


aware of the design, and said to her mother, 
“ Whether is a father or a husband the nearer 
and dearer?” The mother said, “Any man may 
he husband to a woman, but she can have but 
one father. How can there be any comparson 
between them?” She then told Chae Cluing, 
saying, “Yung is leaving his house, and intends 
to feast you in the suburbs and there kill yon; 
I got him to tell me by guile.” On this Chao 
Chung killed Yung Kcw, and threw away bit 
body by the pool of the Chow family. The 
carl took it with him in his carriage, and left 
the State, saying, “It was right he should die, 
who communicated his plans to bis wife!” 
Thus in summer duke Le quitted Clring, and 
fled to Ts‘ae.’ Here Tuh lias his title given 
him, which, we saw. was withheld from Hwuh 
in XI. 6. Some of the reasons assigned by the 
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critic* for that withholding were then adduced, 
but another may here be suggested. Unde. 
Hwuh, Loo and Ch'ing were and continued after 
this to be enemies. Uuder Tuh, they were 
friends. These different conditions betray them¬ 
selves in the historiographers, and Confucius 
did not care to alter their style in XI. 6. In 
this par. it should seem that there ought to be 
some mention of Chae Chung’s expelling his 
prince; but the characters a# ‘went out 
and fled,’ imply an impelling violence behind. 

Par. 6. The feeling of Loo against Hwuh 
appears here also in his being only called 
or ‘ heir-son.’ Tso says:—* In the 6th 
month, on Yih-hae, duke Ch'aou entered.’ The 
phrase however, implies his recovery 

of former dignity. In a Chuen on duke Ch'ing, 
XVHI.5, Tso has—^ 3L 'ffc 0 
‘restoration to one’s dignity is expressed by ^ 

!&• 

Par. 6. See the long Chuen on the affairs of 
Heu on I.xi.3. The Heu Shuh here is the 
young brother of the baron who had fled before 
Ch‘ing and its allies, and whom the earl had 
placed in the eastern borders of the State, as if 
with some prevision of what now occurred. After 
sixteen years, the young man recovered the 
possession of his fathers. here has not the 
hostile meaning which it generally bears, though 
the K*ang-he editors think such a term is used 
to convey some blame of Heu Shuh, for taking 
possession of the seat of his fathers without an¬ 
nouncing his purpose to the king, and getting 
his sanction to his undertaking. But of what 
use could such a proceeding have been ? The 
king was hardly able to sustain himself. The 
" jj-* after seems to distinguish this use of 
A from the cases in which it is followed direct¬ 
ly by its object. 

Par. 7. Tso-she says the object of this meet¬ 
ing was ‘to consult about the settlement of 


Heubut the critics doubt this view as nothing 
is found in the Chhin Ts‘ew or elsewhere to 

confirm it. See I. vi. 2. For ^ Knng has , 
and Knh j^j . 

Par. 8. Choo, Mow, and Koh were all small 
States, though the lords of Choo came to be ca lied 
viscount and marquis, and the chi ef of Koh 

was an earl, with the surname Ying I* 

was in pres. dis. of Ning-ling (j^jja dep. 

Kwei-tih. Mow was merely an ‘att ached’ State, 
in pres. dis. of Lae-woo ^ e P' T‘ae- 

gan. Too Yu thinks the three visitors were all 
the heir-sons of the three small States; the 
chiefs of which, as being merely ‘ attached,’ would 
be entered by their names, and their sons, there¬ 
fore, would simply be called ‘ men,’ and not 
named; but this is mere conjecture. We may 

adhere here to the translation of A by ‘officer.* 
Par. 9. Leih was a strong city of Ch‘ing, in 
pres. Yu Chow, dep. K'ae-fung. Tso-she says: 
—' In autumn, [Tuh], the earl of Ch'ing, pro¬ 
cured the death of T'an Pih [the commandant 
of Leih] by some of the people of Leih, and im¬ 
mediately took up his residence in iL’ The 
meaning of ^ here is intermediate between 
its purely hostile significance, and that in par. 
6. Kung-yang supposes that this occupation of 
Leih was equivalent to the recqvery by Tuh of 
Ch'ing, led away probably by the ‘earl of 
Chfiug,’ in which we again see the favour which 
Loo bore to Tuh. 

Par 10. Ch‘e was ui Sung;—in Suh Chow 
<ZS dep. Fung-yang, Gan-hwuy, Tso- 

she says the movement was to restore duke Le; 
and that it was unsuccessful, and the invaders 

returned. Kung-yang has ^ ^ after 
and for ||£. Sung was induced to join the 

undertaking, probably by assurances from Tuh 
that, if he were once again re-established in 
Ch'ing, he would fulfil the promises he had 
formerly made. 
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XVI. 


1 In his sixteenth year, in spring, in the first month, the 

duke had a meeting with the duke of Sung, the mar¬ 
quis of Ts'ae, and the marquis of Wei, in Ts‘aou. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, the duke joined the 

duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the marquis of 
Ch'in, and the marquis of Ts'ae, in invading Ch'ing. 

3 In autumn, in the seventh month, the duke arrived from 

the invasion of Ch‘ing. 

4 In winter, we walled Heang. 

5 In the eleventh month, Soh, marquis of Wei, fled to Ts'e. 


Par. 1. The expedition by Loo, Sung, Wei 
and Ch'in against Ch'ing in the 11 th month of 
the last year had been unsuccessful. The 
princes of Loo, Sung, and Wei now meet and 
arrange for another; and they have Ts'ae also 
to join their confederacy. Tso-sbe says:—‘The 
object of the meeting was to plan about invad¬ 
es CM"!? (fg $£ fjfl•&)-’ 

Par. 2. This is the sequel of the last par.; and 
Ch‘in re-appears in the expedition. In accounts 
of conferences and expeditions, Ts'ae is always 
placed before Wei, as in par. 1, while here it is 
last in order. This makes Too say that at this 
time the marquis of Ts'ae was ‘the last to ar¬ 
rive ^ ).’ Ying-tah, however, quotes from 
Pan Koo (historian of the 1st Han), to the 
effect that, from Yin to the 14th year of duke 
Chwang,—a period of 48 years,—there was no 
regular order of precedence among the princes, 
as no really leading one among them (|j|| ~j~ ) 
had yet arisen.’ 

Par. 3. See on II. 9. 

Par. 4. It is mentioned before, I.ii.2, that 
‘Keu entered Heang;’ and in VII.iv. 1, we read 
that dnke Seuen attacked Keu and took Heang. 
But here we find duke Hwan fortifying Heang. 
This can hardly hare been the same place, but 
another, properly belonging to Loo. Too Yu 
says nothing here on this point, nor does any 
other of the critics, so far as I have observed. 
Tso-sbe observes that this undertaking was re¬ 
corded because it was ‘at the proper time.’ 


But the time for such undertakings was not 
yet come, according to the natural reeding of 
the par., which simply says the thiDg was done 
In winter ; and as the next par. begins with the 
specification of the 11th month, we conclude 
that Heang was walled in the 10th;—which 
was only the 8th month of the flea year. To 
justify Tso-she’s observation, therefore, Too 
contends that though no month is mentioned 
here, we must understand the 11th month; and 
he says also that the sixth month of this year 
was intercalary, which of course would carry 
the 11th month of Chow forward to the term for 
for such an undertaking. All this, however, is 
very uncertain. 

Par. 5. Tso-she has here a melancholy narra- 
tive :—'Long before this, duke Seuen of Wei 
had committed incest with E-keang [a concu¬ 
bine of his father;—-comp. 1. Cor. v. 1], the pro¬ 
duce of which was Keih-tsze, the charge of 
whom he entrusted to Chih, his father’s son by 
the occupant of the right of the harem. In course 
of time, he made an engagement for Keih-tsze 
with one of the princesses of Ts'e, but took her 
to himself in consequence of her beauty. She 
gave birth to two sons, Show and Soh, the former 
of whom he gave in charge to his father’s son 
by the occupant of the left of the harem. E 
Keang strangled herself; and Seuen Keang [the 
lady of Ts'e, who shouid have been Keih-tsze’s 
wife] and Soh plotted against Keih-tsze, till the 
duke sent him on a mission to Ts'e, employing 
rumens to wait for him at Sin, and put him to 
1 death. Show told Keih-tsze of the scheme, and 
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urged him to go to tome, r.ther State; but he re- crying out, “ It was I whom ye sought ? 
fused, saying, “If I disobey my father’s com- What crime had he? Please kill me.” The 
mand, how can I use the name of son ? If there ruffians killed him also. On this account, the 
were any State without fathers, I might go two brothers of Seuen [who had received charge 
there.” As he was about to set out, Show made of Keih-tsze and Show] cherished resentment 
him drunk, took his flag, and went on before against duke Hwuy [Soh], and raised K'een- 
him. The ruffians [thinking him to be Keih- mow to the marquisate, when Hwuy fled to Ts‘e.’ 
tszej killed him, and then came Keih-tsze, See the She, L iii. XIX. 


Seventeenth year. 
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XVII. 1 In his seventeenth year, in spring, in.the first month, 
on Ping-shin, the duke had a meeting with the marquis 
of Ts‘e and the marquis of Ke, when they made a 
covenant in Hwang. 

2 In the second month, on Ping-w'oo, the duke had a 

meeting with E-foo of Choo, when they made a cove¬ 
nant in Ts‘uy. 

3 In summer, in the fifth month, on Ping-woo, we fought 

with the army of Ts‘e at He. 

4 In the sixth month, on Ting-ch‘ow, Fung-jin, marquis 

of Ts‘ae, died. 

5 In autumn, in the eighth month, the fourth brother of 

[the marquis of] of Ts‘ae returned from Ch‘in to Ts'ae. 

6 On Kwei-sze there was the burial of the marquis Hwan 

of Ts‘ae. 

7 Along with an army of Sung and an army of Wei, [we] 

invaded Choo. 

8 In winter, in the tenth month, the first day of the 

moon, the sun was eclipsed. 


Par. 1. Hwang, acc. toToo, was in Ts‘e. Some 
find it in the pres. dis. of Hwang, dep. Ting- 
chow ; but that would seem to be too distant from 
Loo, though convenient enough for Ts‘e and Ke. 

Tso-she says that the object of the meeting was 
to reconcile Ta‘e and Ke, and to consult about 
the affairs of Wei. We may suppose that Ke 
was now in more danger from Ts'e, since the 
death of the king, and the consequent loss of 
his influence in favour of his son-in-law. 

Par. 2. Ts'uy was in Loo, somewhere in the 
borders of the pres. disa. of Sze-shwuy and 
Tsow. Tso says the object of the meeting was 
to renew the covenant at Meeh;—see I. i. 2. 
Too observes that Ping-woo was not in the 
2d month, but was the 4th day of the 3d month. 
It is plain that there could be no Ping-woo in 
the 2d month, as we have the same day, in the 
next par. recurring in the 5th month. Kung has 
& instead of | 

Par. 3. Kung-yang has here no J, and 
Kuh leang, instead of has pJJ. He was in 
Loo;—in pres. dis. of T‘&ng, dept. Ten-chow. 
Tso says:—‘This fight was in consequence of 
some border dispute. When it arose, the people 
of Ts‘e made a stealthy inroad on the borders 
of Loo, the officers of which came and told the 
duke, who said, “On the borders it is for you 
carefully to guard your own particular charge, 
and to be prepared for anything unexpected'. 
In the meantime look thoroughly to your pre¬ 
parations ; and when the thiDg comes, fight. 
What need you come to see me for?” 

The covenant of the 1st month had proved of 
little use. 


Ear. 5. has the meaning in the translation, 

and was also and naturally the designation of the 
individual. On par. 4 Tso says that,on the death 
of the marquis [who had no son], the people of 
Ts‘ae called his younger brother from Ch'in; 
and here he observes that the entry here [the 
designation being given, aud not the name] 
shows how highly the people of Ts'ae thought 
of him. I think the character intimates 
that Ke was raised to be marquis of Ts'ae; and 
this was the opinion of Too Yu, who identifies 
him with Heen-woo, who, we shall see hereafter, 
was carried off prisoner by Ts'oo. 

I am surprised that the K'ang-he editors 
doubt this identification, and follow the opinion 
of Ho Hew, the editor of Kung-yang, who says 
that Ke refused to accept the marquisate, which 
was then given to Heen-woo. Kuh-leang says 
strangely that Ke was a nobleman of Ts'ae, 
raised by the support of Ch'in to be marquis. 
Yet even he does not doubt the elevation of Ke- 

Far. 6. In all other cases, where the burial 
of a prince is recorded, the title of duke follows 
the honorary or sacrificial epithet. Here we 
have a solitary instance, where the title of rank, 
borne during the life-time, is preserved. This has 
given rise to mnch speculation. It seems the 
simplest solution of the difficulty to suppose an 
error in the text of ^ for 

Par. 7. Loo had covenanted with Choo in 
the 2d month, and, the year before, Choo had sent 
its salutations to the court of Loo; and yet here 
we find Loo joined with Sung and Wei in an in¬ 
vasion of Choo. Tso-she says that Loo was 
tollowiug the lead of Sung, which, acc. to Too, 
was quarrelling with Choo about their borders. 
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Par. 8. This eclipse took place, Oct. 3d, B. C. 
694, and on Kilng-woo, the 7th day of the cycle. 
The day of the cycle ia not given in the text, 
because, ace. to Tso-ahe, ‘the officers had lost it.’ 
He adds, ‘The sot} of Heaven had his “officer of 
the days ( jjj ^^ )>” and the princes their “ su¬ 
perintendent of the days ( JJ ^J).” The officer 

of the days had the rank of a high minister, 
and it was his business to regulate the days of 
the year. The superintendents of the days were 
required not to lose the days [which they had 
received from the king’s officer], but to deliver 
them to the difft. officers in their princes’ courts.’ 
It may have been so that the number of the 
day was thus lost; but it is simpler to suppose 
that the historiographers on this occasion omit¬ 
ted it. This is the view taken by many critics; 
—as Chaou K‘wang g; T'ang dyn.), 

Ch*in Foo-leang ({^ 12th cent.), and 

Chan Joh-shwuy (j|t ^ Ming dyn.). 

The K'ang-he editors observe, that, during the 
Han dynasty and previously, astronomers could 
only determine the first day of the moon, ap¬ 
proximately, in an average way from 


the average motion of the sun and moon, but 
that from the time of Lew Hung, ; the 

After Han dyn.), and through hislabours, it 
became possible to determine exactly the time 
of new moon ()j? ^), by adding to or 
subtracting from the average time, as might 
be necessary. Still, this want of exactitude 
in these times could not afiect the day of 
the cycle on which a phaenonenon like an eclipse 
i was to be recorded. e 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘Years back 
when the earl of Ch‘ing [Woo-shang, duke 
Chwang, the earl] had wished to make Kaou 
K'eu-me one of his high ministers, duke Ch'aou 
[then the earl’s son Hwuh], who disliked Kaou, 
had remonstrated strongly against, such a meas¬ 
ure. The earl did not listen to him; but 
when duke Ch‘aou succeeded to the State, Kaou 
was afraid lest he should put him to death. On 
the day Sin-maou, therefore, he took the initiative, 
and killed duke Ch'aou, raising up his brother 
We in his room. A superior man will say that 
the prince knew the man whom he disliked. 
Kung-tsze Tab said, “ Kaou Pih [Kaou K'eu-me] 
indeed deserved an evil end 1 His revenge of an 
ill done to him was excessive.” ’] 
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1 In his eighteenth year, in spring, in the king’s first 

month, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of 
Ts‘e, near the Luh, after which the duke and his wife, 
the lady Keang, went to Ts‘e. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, on Ping-tsze, the 

duke died in Ts‘e; and on Ting-yew, his coffin ar¬ 
rived from Ts‘e. 

3 It was autumn, the seventh month. 

4 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Ke-ch‘ow, we buried 

our ruler, duke Hwan. 


Par. 1. Once more, at the commencement of 
duke Hwan’s last year, the character T re-ap- 
pears, and the fancies to which its re-appear- 
snee has given rise are numerous and ridiculous. 
It would be as fruitless to detail as to discuss 
them. We must read the two entries about the 
meeting on the Luh, and the going to Ts‘e, in 
one par. because of the which, as a 

Z ft or ‘a word connecting events,’ links j 
them together. The character QiL in the second 
part does not occur in Kung-yang; and Twan 
Yuh-tsae, in his ‘Old Text of Tso-she’s Ch‘un 
Ta‘ew ’ omits it, contending that Kuh-leang also 
did not have it. It is, however, in all the 
editions of Kuh that I have seen. Twan says 
that it is ‘a vulgar addition' to Tso-she ('f§- 

^ Z.^' '^ le crtt* 08 generally receive it, 

however. The conjunctions Ik’ it", and 
are those proper to the Classic, and for the 
|ri here they account by insisting on its equi¬ 
valence to g^p, ‘to grant,’ ‘to allow.’ It was 
contrary to propriety for the duke’s wife to go 
to Ts‘e, but she was bent on going, and the 
duke weakly allowed her to accompany him. 

The m (pronounced Luh or Loh) was a 
stream, which flows into the Tse in the north¬ 
west of the dis. of Leih-shing ( ffoF ^), dep. 
Tse-nan. We have no intimation of the busi¬ 
ness discussed at this meeting between Loo 
and Te‘e; and the ordinary view is that it had 
been brought about by duke Seang of Ts‘e sim¬ 
ply with a view to bring his sister and him to¬ 
gether, and then to get her farther to accompany 
him to his capital. The only scholar who con¬ 
troverts this view is Wan Sze-ta ( ^ 

of the pres, dyn., who argues, feebly however, 
that Seang was a younger brother of W&n 


Keang, and that the incestuous connection be¬ 
tween them originated at this meeting. 

The Chuen says :—‘ In spring the duke, being 
about to travel, allowed at the same time his wile 
Keang to go with him to Ts‘e. Shin Seu said, 
“ The woman has her husband’s house: the man 
has his wife’s chamber; and there must be no 
defilement on either side;—then is there what 
is called propriety. Any change in this matter 
is sure to lead to ruin.” Notwithstanding this re¬ 
monstrance, the duke had a meeting with the 
marquis of Ts‘e near the Luh, and then went 
on with Wan Keang pus wife was styled Wan, 
from her elegance and accomplishments] to Ts‘e, 
where she had criminal connection with the 
marquis, her brother. The duke angrily re¬ 
proached her, and she told the marquis of it.’ 

Par. 2. In continuation of the last Chuen, 
Tso-she says:—‘ The marquis feasted the duke, 
and then, [having made him drunk], employed 
P’ang-sang, a half brother of his own. to take 
him to his lodging in his carriage. The duke 
died in the carriage, and the people of Loo seut 
a message to the marquis of Ts'e, saying, “Our 
poor lord, in awe of your majesty, did not dare 
to remain quietly at home, but went to renew 
the old friendship between your State and ours. 
After the ceremonies had been all completed, 
be did not come back. We do not fix the crime 
on any one, but the wicked deed is known among 
all the princes, and we bog you will take the 
shame of it away with P-ftng sang.” On this, 
the people of Ts‘e put P‘ang-sang to death.’ 

The reader will find Si the incidents of 
Hwan’s visit to Ts‘e, his wife’s misconduct, his 
death, &c., graphically told in the ‘ History of 
the Different States,’ Bk. XIII. As to Confucius ’ 
silence about them in the text, see the note to 
I.xi.4. Choo He says very lamely, ‘Confucius 
gives a straightforward narration, and his 
judgment lies in the facts themselves. When 
he says, “The dnke met with the marquis of 
Ts‘e in such and such a place; the duke and 
his wife Keang went to Ts‘e; the duke died in 
Ts'e; the duke’s coffin came from Ts‘e; the 
duke's wife withdrew to Ts'ewith such en- 
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tries plainly before our eyes, we could under¬ 
stand the nature of them without any Chuen.’ 

is to be taken here as a 
‘the coffin with the body in it—see the diction¬ 
ary, in voc. 

Par. 3. [Tso-sbe gives here two narratives :— 
‘In autumn, the marquis of Ts‘e went with a 
force to Show-che, and there Tsze-we [the new 
earl of Ch*ing; see the Chuen at the end of last 
year] went to have a meeting with him, Kaou 
K‘eu-me being in attendance as his minister. 
In the 7th month, on Mow-seuh, the marquis 
put Tsze-we to death, and caused Kaou K‘eu- 
me to be torn in pieces by chariots. After this, 
Chae Chung sent to Ch*in for another son of 
duke Chwang, met him, and made him earl of 
Ch‘ing. When Tsze-we and K'eu-me were setting 
out for Show-che, Chae Chung, knowing what 
would happen, made a pretence of being ili, and 
would not accompany them. Some people said, 
“ Chae Chung escaped by his intelligence,” and 
he himself said that it was so.’ 

‘The duke of Chow [Hih-keen; see the 
Chuen on V. 6] wished to murder king Chwang, 
and set his brother K‘ih [the king's brother; 
another son of king Hwati] on the throne. Sin 
Pih told the king of it, and then he and the king 
put the duke of Chow, Hih-keen, to death, 
while the king's brother K‘ih fled to Yen. 
Formerly, Tsze-e [the designation of K'ih] was 
the favourite with king Hwan, who placad him 


under the care of the duke of Chow. Sin Pih 
remonstrated with the duke, saying, “Equalqueens 
[i. e.. a concubine made the equal of the 
queen], equal sons [/. «., the son of a concubine 
put on the same level as the queen’s son], two 
governments [i. e., favourites made equal to 
ministers], and equal cities [i. «., any other for¬ 
tified city made as large as the capital]:—these 
all lead to disorder.” The duke paid no heed to 
this advice, and he consequently came to his 
had end .’] 

[The marquis of Ts‘e, having committed 
incest with his sister, and murdered his brother- 
in-law, proceeded to execute the justice which 
the former of these narratives describes to awe 
princes and people into silence about his own 
misdeeds. The division of the body by five 
chariots was a horrible punishment. The 
head, the two arms, and two legs were bound, 
each to a carriage in which an ox was yoked, 
each animal placed in a separate direction. 
The oxen were then urged and beaten till the 
head and limbs were tom from the body.] 

Par. 4. The burial took place later than it 
should have done; and indeed, according to 
Kung and Kuh, it should not have taken place 
at ail until the real murderer of the duke was 
punished. But what could Loo do in the cir¬ 
cumstances? The evil man had come to an 
evil end; and the best plan was to consign his 
coffin to the earth. 
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I. 1 [It was] the [duke’s] first year, the spring, the king’s first 
month. r fc 6 


2 In the third month, the [late duke’s] wife retired to Ts‘e. 

3 In summer, the earl of Shen escorted the king’s daughter. 

4 In autumn, a reception house was built for the king’s daugh¬ 

ter outside [the city wall]. 

5 In winter, in the tenth month, on Yih-hae, Lin, marquis of 

Ch‘in, died. 

6 The king sent Shuh of Yung [to Loo] to confer on duke 

Hwan [certain] symbols of his favour. 

7 The king’s daughter went to her home in Ts‘e. 

8 An army of Ts‘e carried away [the inhabitants of] P‘ing, 

Tsze, and Woo, [cities of] Ke. J 
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Title or the Book. — jJJ- ‘ E)uke 

Chwang.’ This was the son of Hwan, whose 
birth is chronicled in II. vi.5, and who received 
the name of T‘ung (pj), in the manner de¬ 
scribed in the Cliuen on that paragraph. He 
was therefore now in his 13th year. The 
honorary title Chwang denotes—' Conqueror of 

enemies and Subduer of disorder ( 

!)•’ 


Cti wang’s rule lasted 32 years, B.C. 692—661. 
His first year synchronized with the 4th yea r of 

kiug Chwang ()}£); the 5th of Seang (J|) of 
Ts'e; the 12th of Min ( Uf^f) of Tsin; the 7th of 
Hwuy (J^), and the 3d of K‘een-mow 
7^), of Wei [Hwuy is the Sob of II. xvi. 5. See 

the Chuen there] ; the 2d of Gae of Ts'ae; 

the 8th of Le. and the 1st of Tsze-e, of Chjng 
[see the Chuen appended to II. xviii. 3]: the . tn 

of Chwang (jf£) of Ts'aou ; the 7th of Chwang 

($£) of Ch‘in; the 11th of Teing (fl||) of Ke 

(^); the 17th of Chwang (*J£) of Sung; the 

5th of Woo ( jj£) of Ts‘in; and the 48th of Woo 

of Ts'oo. 

Par. 1. See on I. i. 1, and II.i l- There is 
here the same incompleteness of the text as in 
I. i. 1; and no doubt for the same reason— that 
the usual ceremoniea at the commencement ot 
the rule of a new marquis were not observed. 
The young marquis’s father had been basely 
murdered; be took his place; but with as little 
observation as possible. Tso-she says that ' the 
phrase |j|] ^ is not used here because Wftn 
Keang [his mother] had left the State. This 
occasions some difficulty, as will be seen, with 
the next par. 

Par. 2. The char. read stm, and in the 
3d tone, ‘to retire,' ’to withdraw a 

euphemism for ‘ fled.’ It is evident that 

Win Keang had returned from Ts‘e to Loo; 
—when she did so, does not appear. I rom T so- 

she's observation above, that the phrase g|J 
was omitted in the account of Ch wang’s accession, 
because hU mother was then in Ts‘e, it voula 
appear as if she returned subsequently to that 
event. But that explanation of the omission is 
inadmissible; and the view of Maou and 
is much more probable, that she had returned 
to Loo at the same time that the coffin and 
corpse of duke Hwan were brought to it. ohe 


Wl poc Vi UUliC 41. TV ail 1VC1C Viuuf. | 

probably felt her position there exceedingly un- ; 
pleasant. Guilty of incest with her brother, 
and of complicity in the murder of her husband, 
she could not be looked kindly on by her son or , 
the jieople of Loo; and now therefore she I 
t°T8‘e. _ I 

Mysteries are found in the omission of the 

words ‘the lady Keang,’ after AA- 

on which we need not touch. Tso-she says the) 
are left out. ‘ as a disowning of her. and not 


acknowledging her kinship;—as was proper; 
but even this is doubtful. 

Kung and Kuh give a very strange view of 
the par. They think that Wan Keang had not 
returned n£ all to Loo; and that duke Chwang, 
just at this period of the mourning for his 
father, was led to think sorrowfully of her 
absence, and ordered the entry in the text to be 
made about her. Tins is clearly most unlikely 

in itself, and contrary to the usage of which 

we shall meet with in other passages. 

Par. 3. A treaty of marriage had for more 
than a vear been going on between Loo, on 
behalf of the royal House, on the one hand, and 
Ts e on the other. When the king wanted to 
marry one of his daughters to any of the princes, 
it was considered inconsistent with his dignity 
to appear in the matter himself ; and a prince of 
the same surname was employed as internunciua 
and manager. This duty was frequently de¬ 
volved on the princes of Loo; and Hwan had 
undertaken it in this instance. His meetipg with 
the marquis of Ts‘e at Luh. in the first month 

of last year, had reference perhaps to this very 

matter. When the iiiri nage was fixed, the rule 
was that the king should send the lady, escorted 
b) a high minister, to the court of the 
prince; and there she was met or sent for by 
her future husband. , _ 

Accordingly, we have in the text the earl [a 
royal minister, so titled] of Shen [the name of 
the city assigned to lnm in the royal domain] 

escorting the lady (3* a royal Ke J toLo0 ' 
On this view of the paiagraph, all is plain; but 
instead of }£, Kung and Kuh, followed iu this 

instance by the K nng-he editors, have 
. ra et.’ This necessitates our understanding 
-fdl, as the surname and designation of an officer 
ef ]Coo, specially commissioned, somehow to 
meet and convoy the kings daughter to Loo. 
One can easily see how and $1, might be 
mistaken the one for the othe.. There can be 
no dS it seems to me, that Tso-she’s reading 

should be follow ed. Vine's 

Pir 4. It was autumn, "hen the lungs 

daughter arrived at the capital of Loo. The case 

wa/a hard one, as Chwang was still m mourn- 
ing^for his father. To be managing flic marriage 
of® the king's daughter to the man who had 
murdered hfs own fat her, was a greater difficulty 
still The case was met, in part at least, oy 
not receiving the lady in the palace or the an¬ 
cestral temple, but building » ff. * sort of hall 
I or reception-house for her, outside the city. Tjo- 
[ she says, ‘This was treating her as an outsider 
(dpf which was proper’ 


Par 6 -drn is ured here as in the Shoo, V. 
... ‘ m JXL the svmbols of investiture or 

T11! - 4 ’ ’’ ! :, n |tvo "royal favour. These were of 
9 ,C kh.ds all Of Which could be conferred only 
-the holder ot 

them ‘account or a baron, 5 The proper place 
them, a vie- t j, e court, on f he 

nohleTX-‘ prance; but they might also 
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be sentas in the Shoo, V. xiii. 25. To confer 
them, as here, on a dead man. seems very 
strange; and on a man who had been stained 
with crime, is stranger still. Whatever the 
gifts were, they would be treasured in Loo as 
royal testimonials to the excellence of duke 
Hwan. Yung [the clan-name] Shuh [the de¬ 
signation] was a great officer of the court. 
According to the analogy of other passages, 

there ought to be ^ before -£T. It may hare 

slipped out of the text, or been unwittingly 
omitted by the historiographers. 

Par. 8. Ts'e here takes an important step 
in carrying out its cherished purpose of ex- j 


tinguishing the State of Ke. P'ing is referred 
to somewhere in the pres. dep. of TsHug-ehow: 

Tsze [so jUP is read], to dis. of Ch‘ang-yih ( ^ 

same dep.; and Woo to a place 60 h to the 

aauth-west of dig. Gan-k ew jj.dep. 

Tse-nan. These were three towns or cities of 
Ke, the inhabitants of which the marquis of 
Ts‘e removed within his own State, peopling 
them also, we must suppose, with his own sub¬ 
jects. Kuh-leang wrongly supposes that the 
three names are those of three small States, 
absorbed by Ts‘e at this time iu addition to Ke. 
But the end of Ke was not yet. 
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Iu the [duke’s] second year, in spring, in the king's second 
month, there was the burial of duke Chwang of Ch‘in. 

In *““">«•, duke [Hwan’s] son K‘ing-foo led a force, and 
invaded Yu-yu-k‘ew. 

In autumn in the seventh month, the king’s daughter, 
[married to the marquis] of Ts‘e, died. b 

lTl ZTt in tb \ tM ' elftb month ? the [late duke’s] wife, the 
Gh?h KeUng ’ had S meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e in 

On Yih-yew, P‘ing, duke of Sung, died. 


wtV'f ' rRS * he name of a half- 

brother of duke Chwang, older than he, but the 

son of a concubine. Older than Chwang, he should 

be designated Ming (=£)■ but as not being 

the son of the rightful wife, he was only styled 

Chung (qqJ), and his descendants became the 

Chang-8un_('fl|t -^) clan, which subsequently 

was changed into M&ng-sun see the 

note in the Analects on II.v.l. Kung-yang is 

wrong in saying he was a younger full brother 

ol Chwanghow could a boy of 10 or there. 


abouts be commanding on a military expedition? 

We JlV w Yu -£ i -^ w was the name of a 
State, while Kung, Kub, and Ying-tah, all make 

it a city of Choo ($£{$>. Too’s view is to be 

the fore « n > barbarous, tri- 
the name > we infer that 

froraL^ th,t ° f "° me ^ Mbo, not far 

Par. 3. The |gj|^jk gays the lady pined 

rort y of a a n hui^ n b r|‘ en ' hearted > on Adding what 
is enterrd W !he , W3!mitolfe Her death 

matters mohS ?°" tr * r -V 0 th « rule iu such 
matters, probably because Loo had superintend- 
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ed the marriage, and she might be considered 
as one of the daughters of the State. See a re¬ 
ference to the death of this lady, and duke 
Chwang’s wearing mourning for her 9 months, 
in the Le Ke, II. Pt. II. i. 18. 

Par. 4. The critics are unanimous in suppos¬ 
ing that this par. implies that Wan Keang had 
again returned to Loo, after her withdrawmeut 


to Ts‘e in the 3d month of last year. Choh 
[Kung-yang has " as in Ts*e, on its west¬ 
ern border. Tso-she says plainly that the 
object of the meeting was a repetition of the 
former crime. 

Par. 5. Seethe Chuen appended to I. iii. 5, 
and the note on II. ii. 3. 
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III. 1 In the [duke’s] third year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, Neih joined an army of Ts‘e in invading Wei. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, there was the burial of 

duke Chwang of Sung. 

3 In the fifth month, there was the burial of king Hwan. 

4 In autumn, the third brother of [the marquis of] Ke en¬ 

tered with [the city of] Hwuy under [the protection of] 
Ts‘e. 

5 In winter the duke halted in Hwah. 


Par. 1. Compare I. iv. 3. We have here the 
name Neih, just as in that par. we have the 
name Hwuy. Tso-she says here, as there, that 
the omission of ‘duke’s son,' before the 

name, indicates the sage’s dislike of the itidivi- 
dual and his enterprise 

though that omission has no such significance, 
the invasion of Wei was certainly most blame¬ 
worthy. Sfih the marquis of Wei, stained with 
atrocious crimes, had fled to Ts‘e, in the 16th 
year of Hwan, and K‘een-mow, with the ap¬ 
proval of the king [see VI. 1], had been raised to 
his place; yet here we have Ts*e moving to re¬ 
store Soh, and Loo, forgetting its own injuries 
rewived from Ts‘e, joining in the attempt. 

Par. 3. Tso-she remark# that this burial was 
late; and late it was, as king Hwan had died in 
t “ e loth year of duke Hwan. Some reason 
there must have been for deferring the inter¬ 


ment so long, but we know not what. Kung and 
Kuh, without any evidence in support of their 
view, suppose that this was a second burial,—the 
removal of the coffin from its first resting place 
to another. 

Par. 4. The marquis of Ke was of course the 
eldest brother of Ins family and the one 

here mentioned, would be his 3d or his 1th 
brother. Hwuy was a city of Ke,—in the pres, 
dis. of Lin-tsze (gg dop. Ts’ing-cliow. 

Ts e had begun to carry into effect its purpose 
of annexing the State of Ke (see I. 8). This 
brother of the marquis, seeing the approaching 
fate of the whole State, makes offer of the city 
and district under his charge, and enters Ts e 
as a Foo-yung, or attached State, in which he 
might preserve the sacrifices to his ancestors. 
Tso-she says that • Ke now began to be dh ided.’ 
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Par. 5. Hwah (Rung and Kuh have jjtJJ), 
aec. to Too, belonged to Ch'ing;—in Suy Choir 
^|), dep Kwei-tih; but Maou and many 
other recent critics think it was the name of a 
small State near to Ch'ing. Teo-she says that 
the duke wanted to have a meeting with the 
earl of Ch'ing (Tsze-e), to consult if any thing 
could be done for Ke, but that the earl pleaded 


his own difficulties [arising from his brother 
Tuh], and declined a meeting. In explanation 
of the term Tso adds:—‘In sll military 
expeditions, where a halt is made for one night, 
it is called ^; where it is for two nights, it is 
called •[==; and when for more than two nights, 
it is called 


Fourth year. 
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IV. I In the [duke s] fourth year, in spring, in the king’s second 
month, [duke Hwans] wife, the lady Keang, feasted 
the marquis of Ts‘e at Chuh-k‘ew. 

2 In the third month, [duke Yin’s] eldest daughter, [who had 

been married to the marquis] of Ke, died. 

3 In summer, the marquis of Ts‘e, the marquis of Ch‘in, and 

the earl of Ch‘ing met at Ch‘uy. 

4 The marquis of Ke made a grand leaving of his State. 
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5 In the sixth month, on Yih-chW, the marquis of Ts‘e 

interred [duke Yin's] eldest daughter of Ke. 

6 It was autumn, the seventh month. 

7 In winter, the duke and an officer of Ts‘e hunted in Choh. 


Par. 1. Chuh-k‘ew,—see on II. v. 5. It ap¬ 
pears from this that the duke’s mother had 
returned to Loo, after her meeting with her 
brother in II. 4. Her now getting him to eome 
to Loo. and openly feasting him, shows how they 
were becoming more and more shameless. 

Par. 2. This is the lady whose marriage was 
chronicled in 1. ii. />, 6. The death of daughters 
of the House of Loo who had been married to 
other princes was chronicled by the historio¬ 
graphers; and sometimes their burial also. 

[Tso-she adds here;—‘In the 3d month of 
this year, king Woo of Ts‘oo, made new arrange¬ 
ments for marshalling the army, and supplied 
the soldiers with the hooked spear. He was 
then going to invade Suy; and, being about to 
fast before the delivery of the new weapons, he 
went into his palace, and told his wife, Man 
of T'llng [see the Chuen after Il.xiii. 1] that his 
heart felt all-agitated. “Your majesty’s life 
[lit., revenues],” said she, sighing, “is near an 
end. After fulness comes that dissipation;— 
such is the way of Heaven. The former rulers 
[in whose temple lie was going to fast] must 
know this; and therefore, at the commencement 
of this military undertaking, when you were 
about to issue your great commands, they have 
thus agitated your majesty’s heart. If the ex¬ 
pedition take no damage, and your majesty die 
on the march, it will be the happiness of the 
State.” The king marched immediately after 
this, and died under a mun tree. The chief 
minister [see Ana. V. xviii.]. Tow K‘e, and the 
Mch-gaou, K'euh Ch'ung, made a new path, 
bridged over the Cha, and led their army close 
to Suy, the inhabitants of whieh were afraid, 
and asked for terms of peace- The Moh-gaou, 
as if by the king’s command, entered the city, 
and made a covenant with the marquis of Suy, 
asking him also to come to a meeting on the 
north of the Han, after which the army returned. 
It was not till it had crossed the Han that the 
king’s death was made known, and the funeral 
rites began.’] 

Par. 3. Ch‘uy,—see I.viii. 1. The meeting 
here had reference, probably, to Ke, which was 
now near its end as an independent State. Hoo 
Gan-kwoh and many other critics think Tuh, 
or duke Le, is the earl of Ch‘ing here intended; 


but much more likely is the view that it was 
Tsie-e [see the Chuen after p. 5 of II. xviii.]. 
The word is used instend of probably 

because the meeting wanted some of the usual 
formalities. 

Par 4. Tso-she says:— 1 The marquis of Ke 
was unable to submit to Ts'e, and gave over 
the State to his 3d brother. In summer, he 
took a grand leave of it, to escape the oppression 
of Ts'e.’ The poor marquis was unable to cope 
with his relentless enemy, and rather than 
sacrifice the lives of the people in a vain strug¬ 
gle, he gave the State over to his brother, who 
had already put himself under the jurisdiction 
of Ts'e (III.4). Too says that ‘to leave and not 
return is called a grand leaving.’ The phrase is 
here complimentary. Kung-yang, indeed, argues 
that the style of the paragraph, concealing the 
fact that Ts‘e now extinguished the State of Ke, 
was designed to gloss over the wickedness of the 
marquis of Ts'e in the act, because he thereby 
revenged the wrong done in B. C. 893 to one of 
his ancestors, who was boiled to death at the 
court of Chow, having been slandered by the 
then lord of Ke! The marquis of Ts'e, therefore, 
was now only discharging a duty of revenge in 
destroying the House of- Ke! Into such vagaries 
do the critics fall, who will find ‘ praise or cen¬ 
sure’ in the turn of every sentence in this 
Classic. 

Par. 5. The leaving his wife unburied shows 
to what straits the prince of Ke had been re¬ 
duced, when he went away. The marquis of 
Ts'e, we may supjwse, now performed the duty of 
interment, with all the honours due to the lady’s 
rank, partly in compliment to Loo, and partly 
to conciliate the people. 

Par. 7. Here, as in II. 4, Kung-yang has 
instead of Both Kang and Kuh say 

tli at by WA is intended the marquis of Ts'e 
himself; but Too simply says the phrase=*= 

, ‘ a mere officer,’ adding that the nature 
of the whole transaction,—the duke’s crossing 
his own borders and hunting in another State 
with one of inferior rank,—is sufficiently ap¬ 
parent. 


Fifth year. 
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V. 1 It was [the duke’s] fifth year, the spring', the king’s first 

month. 

2 In summer, [duke Hwan’s] wife, the lady Keang went to 

the army of Ts‘e. 

3 In autumn, Le-lae of E paid a visit to our court. 

4 In winter, the duke joined an officer of Ts‘e, an officer of 

Sung, an officer of Ch‘in, and an officer of Ts‘ae, and 
invaded Wei. 


Par. 2. The army of Tre was probably in 
Ke at this time. Wan Keang now joined her 
brother, in the sight of thousands. Wang Paou 
says:—‘The month of former meetings, as at 
Choh and Chuh-k‘ew, was mentioned, intimat¬ 
ing that after some days the marquis and his 
sister separated. Here the season is given, 
intimating that they remained together lor 
months.’ 

Par. 3. E (Kv.ng-yang has j was a small 
attached territory under the jurisdiction of 
Sung.—in pres. dis. of T‘&ng, dep. Yen-chow. 
Its chief, as Tso says, had not received from the 
king any symbol of dignity J and 


therefore he is mentioned by his name,—Le (Tso 
has The chiefs of attached territories 

are mentioned both by their names, and desig¬ 
nations. Hoo Gan-kwoh thinks that the name 


indicates that the territory is that of some bar¬ 


barous tribe. Tung Chung-shoo jljl ; 
early in the Han dyn.) says that when the ter¬ 
ritory contained 30 square Ic, the chief was 
mentioned by his designation; when it had only 
20 square h, simply by his name. All this is 
very doubtful. 


Par. 4. The object of this expedition was the 
restoration of Soh, or duke Hwuy;—see II. xvi. 5. 


bu'th year. 
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YI. 1 In the [duke’s] sixth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, Tsze-tuh, an officer of the king, [endeavoured to] 
relieve [the capital of] Wei. 

2 In summer, in the sixth month, Soh, marquis of Wei, en¬ 

tered [the capital of] Wei. 

3 In autumn, the duke arrived from the invasion of Wei. 

4 There were the ming- insects. 

5 In winter, an officer of Ts‘e came to present [to Loo] the 

spoils of Wei. 


Par. 1. Rung and Kuh both read here 
— instead of JE The king made an effort 
to support Wei against the attempt to re-instate 
Soh; but his ministers all declined the risk of 
commanding the expedition. Only Tsze-tuh in 
the text, not even a * great officer,’ would hazard 
himself on the enterprize. Too, followed by 
Ving-tah, and a host of others, consider that 
Tsze-tuh was the officer’s designation, while 
Rung and Kuh have many critics, and among 
them for once Maou K‘e-ling, affirming that 
it was his name. I think the former view is the 
correct one. 

Far. 2. As Soh had been de facto marquis of 
Wei, the AT'm here, as descriptive of his 
restoration, is peculiar. Comp. II. xi. 5. xv. 5; 
el aL The phrase seems to be condemnatory of 
him, entering as an enemy into his capital. 
Tso-she says:—‘In summer, the marquis of 
Wei entered; drove Kung-tsze K'eeti-mow Jsee 
the Chuen to II xvi.5] to Chow, and King Kwei 
toTs'in; and put to death Seeh and Chih, the 
sons of duke Ilwau by the two ladies on the 
right and left of the harem. After this he took 
his place as marquis. The superior man will 
say, “The action of the two sons of duke Hwan 
in raising R-een-mow to the marquisate was ill- 
considered. He who would be able to make 
sure the seat to which he raises any one, must 
measure the beginning and the end of his protege, 
and then establish him as circumstances direct. 
If he know the individual to have no root in 
himself, he dismisses him from his plans. If he 
know that his root will not produce branches, it is 
vain to try to strengthen him. The Book of Poetry 
says, •* The root and the branches increase for 
a hundred generations (She III. i. I. 2).” 


Par. 1. See I. v. 6. 

Par. 5. Rung and Kuh both read here 
for and Tso-she also has in his Chuen, 

so that Too suspects to be an error 

of the text. It need not be so, however, for 
may signify either prisoners or precious 
spoils generally. Sec an instance of the latter 
application of it in the Preface to the Shoo, p. 
14. Tso-she says that this gift of the spoils of 
Wei was made at the request of Wiln-kiiang. 

[The Chuen adds here:—King Wan of Ts‘oo 
was invading Shin and passed by T fing. K‘e, 
marquis of T-ang, said. " He is my sister's son;” 
and thereupon detained and feasted him. Three 
other sisters’ sons, called Chuy. Tan, and Yang 
requested leave to put the viscount [i.e., the soi- 
clisant king] to death, but the marquis refused 
it. “It is certainly this man,” said they, “ who 
will destroy the State of T ang. If we do not 
take this early measure, hereafter you will 
have to gnaw your navel:.—will you then be 
able to take any measures? This is the time to 
do what should be done.” The marquis, how¬ 
ever, said, “ If l do this deed, no man will hereaf¬ 
ter eat from my board [3£ ‘whatI have 

left;’ i e.. what remains to me for my own use, 
after alt the sacrificial offerings].” They replied, 
“If you do not follow our advice, even the 
altars will have no victims, and where will you 
hereafter get food to put on your board ?” Still 
the marquis would not listen to them; and in the 
year after he returned/row invading Shin, the 
viscount of Ts‘oo attacked T-fing. In the 16th 
year of duke Cha any, he again attacked and ex¬ 
tinguished it.] 


Seventh year. 
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VII. 


1 In the [duke’s] seventh year, in spring, [duke Hwan’s] 

wife, the lady Keang, had a meeting with the mar¬ 
quis of Ts‘e at Fang. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, on Sin-maou, at night, 

the regular stars were not visible. At midnight, 
there was a fall of stars like rain. 

3 In autumn, there were great floods, so that there was no 

wheat nor other grain in the blade. 

4 In winter, [duke Hwan’s] wife, the lady Keang, had a 

meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e in Kuh. 


Par. 1. Fang,—see 1. iz. 6. Aa Fang was in 
Loo, Tso-she says that this meeting was sought 
by Ta*e. Of course, when a meeting between the 
brother and sister was in Ts*e, he would say 
that Win Keang was the mover to it. 

Par. 2. ^ is read Awn, 4 to appear,’ 4 to be 

visible.’ For the 1st ^ Kuh-leang has ; 
and for |^, in this other and passages, Kung- 
yang has *p^. K'ung Ying-tah says, 4 The term 
“ night ” covers all the apace from dusk to dawn, 
but as we have here “midnight” specified, we 
must understand the previous 14 night ” of the 
time before midnight,—the time after twilight. 
Then the stars were not visible ;—it is not said 
that they were not visible during ail the night. 
Kuh-Icang reads gp for and defines 
as meaning the time between sundown and the 
appearance of the stars. But during this time 
of course the stars would not be visible, and 
why should that reguldrly recurring fact he 
mentioned in the text as a thing remarkable?' 


By teM we ue to understand the stars 
generally,—all ‘constantly, regularly,’ visible, 
or that may be expected to be so. Maou Se-ho 
would confine the phrase to the stars in the 28 
constellations of the zodiac, and take the 
below of the other stars. But it is not neces¬ 


sary to do so. Before midnight the tlry was very 
bright, as if a flush of sunlight were still upon it, 
so that the stars were not visible as usual. As 
Tso-she says, ‘The night was bright.’ After mid¬ 
night came a grand shower of meteors. The 
phrase >y. |j|| ‘the stars fell as rain,’ 

seems plain enough. Tso, however, and Kuh- 
leang take =*= |j’jj ‘ and.’ The former says: 
—‘The stRrs fell along with the rain ;’ the lat¬ 
ter, ‘There fell stars, and it rained.’ Kung-yang 
says, without giving any authority, that, before 
Confucius revised the text of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew 
of Loo, this entry was— 

KSStt. ‘ It rained stars to within a foot 
of the earth, when they reascended!’ 

Par. 3. ‘seell. i. 5;* at At 

this time the wheat was getting to be ripe, 
while the rice, millet, &c., were only in the blade. 
The floods washed all away; yet Tso-slie says 
‘ they did not hurt the good gTain,’ meaning 
there was still time to sow the paddy and millet 
again, and reap a crop before the winter. The 
K‘ang-he editors cast out of the text this re¬ 
mark of Tso’s; indicating thereby, as on other 
occasions of the same suppression, their dissent 
from it. 

Par. 4. Kuh belonged to Ts‘e,—was in Hie 
pres. dis. of Tuog-o (Jj|f dep. Yen-chow. 


Eighth year. 
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VIII. 


1 In the [duke’s] eighth year, in spring, in the king’s first 

month, [our] army halted at Lang, to wait for the 
troops of Ch'in, and the troops of Ts'ae. 

2 On Keah-woo, we exercised the soldiers in the use of their 

weapons. 

3 In summer, [our] army and the army of Ts‘e besieged 

Shing. Shing surrendered to the army of Ts‘e. 

4 In autumn, [our] army returned. 

5 In winter, in the eleventh month, on Kwei-we, Woo-che 

of Ts‘e murdered his ruler, Choo-urh. 


Par. 1. Lang,—geo I. ix. 4; «f al. The duke 
had probably made an agreement with the princes 
of Cn'in and Ta'ae to join in the attack on Shing; 
and as their troops had not arrived at the time 
agreed on, the army of Loo was obliged to wait 
for them here at Lang. This is the natural 
explanation of the par. Fan Ning, on Kuh-leang, 
and Ho Hew, on Kung-yang, suppose that the 
halting of the troops at i-ang was to meet a real 
or pretended invasion of Loo by Ts'ae and Ch in. 


Par. 2. Kung-yang reads jjjpj for '/nr bat 
with the same meaning. Tso-she says that the 
jr whatever it was, took place in the an¬ 
cestral temple, and was proper. But it took place, 
evidently, at Lang, while the troops were halting 
for those of Ts'ae and Ch'in. As to the expres¬ 
sion y|p & it is a technical phrase, the exact 
meaning of which it is difficult to determine 
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In the Chow Le, XXIX. 25—43, we have an 
account of the huntings at the four seasons of 
the year, and the military exercises practised in 
connection with them, under the direction of the 
minister of War. At mid-spring the men were 
taught mm at mid-sommer, at 

mid-autumn, -fit; and at mid-winter, ^ 
Biot there translates 

by ‘ att milieu de fautomne il enseigne I'arl de faire 
la guerre, ou conduire tes soldats en expedition.’ But 
ir. was not used anciently for ‘soldiers,’ but 
for weapons of war, especially pointed, offensive 
weapons, though buff-coats and shields may also 
be admitted under the term. 1 think that 
denotes the putting the weapons, offen¬ 
sive and defensive, in order, and the methods 
of attack. Some critics find fault with Tso’s 
saying that the JEc was in order here, 
when the exercise was appropriate to mid- 
autumn; but it was so appropriate only in times 
of peace. Now Loo was engaged in war, and it 
was then appropriate, whenever it would be 
advantageous. 

Par. 3. Shing (Rung has gee I. v. 3. 

As no mention is made of Ts‘ae and Ch‘in, their 
troops probably had not come up at all. And 
we do not know the circumstances sufficiently 
to understand why Shing surrendered to Ta’e 
alone, and not to the allied army of Ts‘e and 
Loo. That a slight was done to Loo, we under¬ 
stand from the Chuen• When Shing surren¬ 
dered to the army of Ts‘e, Chung K-ing-foo 
asked leave to attack that army. The duke 
said, “No. It is I who am really not virtuous. 
Of what crime is the army of Ts'e guilty ? The 
crime is all from me. The Book of Hea says:— 
* Kaou-yaou vigorously sowed abroad his vir¬ 
tue, and it made the people submissive (But 
see on the Shoo, II. ii. 10).’ Let us meanwhile 
give ourselves to the cultivation of our virtue, 
and bide our time.” ’ It would appear from 
this narrative that duke Chwang was himself 
with the army, though the style of all the 
paragraphs makes us conclude that he was not 
himself commanding. 

Par. 4. The return of an army is not usually 
chronicled in the Ch‘un Ts'ew as it is here. 
T'o-she observes that from the mention of it 
here the superior man will commend duke 
Chwaug. It is not easy to see the point of the 
remark, unless we take it as referring to the 
duke’s words in the preceding Chuen. 

Par. S. Choo-urh was the name of the marquis 
of Ts'e,—duke Seang. Woo-che was a son of E 
Chung-necn (|| fljl ££.), aR uncle of the 
marquis. The marquis and he therefore were 


first cousins. The Chuen on this par. is;— 
‘ 'The marquis of Ts‘e had sent Leen Ch'ing and 
Kwau Che-foo to keep guard at K'wei-k'ew. 
It was the season of melons when they left the 
capital, and he said, “ When the melons are in 
season again, I will relieve you.” They kept 
guard for twelve months; and no word coming 
from the marquis, they requested to be relieved. 
But their request was refused, and in conse¬ 
quence they fell to plot rebellion. 

‘ E Chung-neen, own brother to duke He. had 
left a son, called Kung-sun Woo-che, who was 
a favourite with He, and had been placed by 
him, so far as his robes and other distinctions 
were concerned, on the same footing as a son of 
his own. Duke Seang, however, had degraded 
him. The two generals, therefore, associated 
themselves with him to carry out their plans. 
There was a first cousin also of Leen Chung in 
the duke’s harem, who had lost his favour, and 
her they employed as a spy upon his move¬ 
ments, Woo-che having declared to her that, if 
their enterprise were successful, he would make 
her his wife. 

‘In winter, in .the 11th month, the marquis 
went to amuse himself at Koo-fun, and was 
hunting on Pei-k'ew, when a large boar made 
his appearance. One of the attendants said, 
“ It is the Kung-tsze P'Sng-sing [see the 
Chuen on II. xviL 3].” The marquis was 
enraged and.said, “Does F-ftng-s&ng dare to 
show himself.” With this he shot at the 
creature, which stood up on its kind legs like 
a man, and howled. The marquis was afraid, 
and fell down in his carriage, injuring one of 
his feet, and losing the shoe. Having returned 
[to the palace where he was lodging), he re¬ 
quired his footman Pe to bring the shoe, and 
when it could not be found, scourged him, till 
the blood flowed. Pe ran out of the room, and 
met several assassins at the gate, who seized and 
bound him. “ Should I oppose you ? ” said Pe, 
baring his body, and showing them his back, ou 
seeing which they believed him. He then request¬ 
ed leave to go in before them, when he hid the 
marquis, came out again, and fought with them 
till he was killed in the gate Shih-che Fun-joo 
died fighting on the stairs, on which the assas¬ 
sins entered the chamber, and killed Ming 
Yang [who had taken the marquis’ place) in 
the bed. “This is not he,” they soon cried. 
“ It is not like him.” They then discovered the 
duke's foot, [where he was hiding) behind the 
door, murdered him, and raised up Woo-che in 
his place. 

‘ Before this, when duke Seang came to the 
marquisate, Paou Shuh-ya, seeing his irregu¬ 
larities, said, “The prince is making the people 
despise him;—there will soon be disorder;” and 
he fled to Keu with He's son Sesou-pih. When 
the disorder broke out, Kwan E-woo and Shaou 
Hwuh fled to Loo with Kew, another of He’s 
sons. 

‘ Before his elevation, Kung-sun Woo-che had 
behaved oppressively to Yung Lin.’ 

It will be seen from this narrative that Woo- 
che was not the actual murderer of the marquis 
of Ts'e, nor indeed-the first mover to the taking 
of him off. Still, as he was the one who was to 
profit by his death, the Ch‘un Ts’ew charges 
the deed on him. The marquis deserved his fate 
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IX. 1 In the [duke’s] ninth year, in spring, the people of Ts‘e 
killed Woo-che. 

2 The duke made a covenant with [some] great officers of 

Ts‘e at Ke. 

3 In summer, the duke invaded Ts‘e, intending to instate 

Kew; [but] Seaou-pih [had already] entered Ts‘e. 

4 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Ting-yew, there was 

the burial of duke Seang of Ts‘e. 

5 In the eighth month, on Kang-shin, w r e fought with the 

army of Ts‘e at Ivan-she, when our army received a 
severe defeat. 

6 In the ninth month, the people of Ts‘e took Tsze-kew, and 

put him to death. 

7 In winter, we deepened the Shoo. 
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Par. 1. I translate Tp^. 
people of Ts‘e,’ after the analogy of I. iv. 6. T. ft 
al. Tso-sbe tells us, however, that the real slayer 
of Woo-che was Yung Lin, mentioned at the end 
of the last Ohuen. Woo-che had taken his place 
as marquis of Ts‘e; hut only a month had elapsed, 
and his title had not been acknowledged by the j 
other princes. He is therefore mentioned in 
the text simply by his name. 

Par. 2. Ke (Rung and Kuh have feft ) was in 
Loo.—80 le to the east of the dis. city of Yih 
(fa), dep. Yen-chow. On the death of Woo- 
che, great officers were sent to Loo to arrange 
about making Kew, who had taken refuge there 
soon after the murder of duke Seang. marquis 
in his room. This was the subject of 'the cove¬ 
nant at Ke. Tso-she explains the fact of the 
duke’s covenanting with them, a thing beneath 
his dignity, by saying that there was at this time 
no ruler in Ts‘e. 

Par. 3. It does not immediately appear why 
the duke should invade TVe to instate Kew, see¬ 
ing that Kew’s elevation had been matter of 
covenant between him and representatives of 
Ts‘e. Opposition, probably, was anticipated 
from Seaou-pih. and the military force was to 
provide against it. But the duke’s movements 
were not speedy enough to effect his object. 
Tso-she, both in his text and Chuen, has 

instead of ^|-, which would indicate that 
Kew was the older of the two brothers. And 
the evidence does preponderate in favour of 
this view, though the opposite one has many 
Advocates of note. The K’ang-he editors spend 
a whole page in reviewing the question. The 
Chuen on VIII. 4 states that Seaou-pih had fled 
to Keu, and here it is said:—‘Duke Hwan had 
been beforehand in entering Ts‘e from Keu.’ 

Par. 4. It was now the ninth month since 
the murder of the marquis. His burial had 
been deferred in consequence of the troubles of 
the State. 

Par. 5. Kan-she was in Ts‘e,—in the north 
of pres. dis. of Poh-hing (j^^), dep. Ts‘ing- 
chow. Notwithstanding that Seaou-pih had 
anticipated his brother, and got possession of 
Ts‘e, the duke of Loo persevered in his efforts 
in favour of Kew, and suffered this defeat. 


seeonll.xiii.l. Tso-she says:—‘At 
this battle the duke lost his war-chariot, but 
got into another, and proceeded homewards. 
Ts'in-tsze and Leang-tsze [who had been in the 
chariot with him] took his flag, and separated 
from him by a lower road [to deceive the enemy], 
and the consequence was that they were both 
taken.’ Thus, the duke himself commanded in 
this expedition.—a fact which the text is so 
constructed as to conceal. 

Par. 6. It is here said that ‘the people of 
Ts‘e took Tsze-kew, and killed liiin,’ hut in 
reality they were Loo hands which put him to 
death. To require his death was cruel on the 
part of Ts‘e. To deliver him up. to kill him in 
fact, was base in the extreme on the part of Loo. 
A foreigner loses all patience with Confucius 
and the Ch'un Ts ew, when he finds the events 
of history so misrepresented in it. The Clmen 
says :•—‘ Paou Shuh led an army to Loo, and 
said to the duke, “Tsze-kew is our prince’s near 
relative; we beg of you to take him off. Kwan 
and Shaou arc his enemies; we beg them to be 
delivered to us. and our prince will feel satisfied.’’ 
On this we killed Tsze-kew in Sing-tow, when 
Sliaou Hwuli died with him, while Kwan 
Chung asked to be kept as a prisoner. Paou- 
shuh received him from Law, and set him free 
when they had got to T*ang-fow. On their re¬ 
turn to the capital, he informed the marquis of 
all the circumstances, saying also, “Kwan E- 
woo’s talents for government are greater than 
those of Kaou He [a minister and noble of T»‘e]. 
If you employ him as your chief minister and 
helper, it will be well." The marquis followed 
the advice.’ 

Par. 7. The Shoo was a river flowing from 
! north-east of Loo in a south-west direction 
till it joined the Yuen after which their 

united Btream flowed on to the Sze The 

object in deepening it was to make it a better 
defence against the attempts of Ts‘e. The 
critics are all severe against duke Chwang for 
wasting his people’s strength in this under¬ 
taking. It may have been foolish and useless, 
but it would be hard to extract any condemna¬ 
tion of it from the text. 

[The student who is familiar with the Ana¬ 
lects and Mencius will now have recognized 
two names well known to him;—duke Hwan of 
rs‘e, the first and in some respects the greatest of 
the five ya or leaders of the princes, and Kwan 
Chung, or Kwan E-woo, his chief minister.] 
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X. 1 In hia tenth year, in spring, in the kings fii^t month, the 
duke defeated the array of Ts‘e at Ch‘ang-choh. 

2 In the second month, the duke made an incursion into bung. 

3 In the third month, the people of Sung removed [the State 

of] Suh. j 

4 In summer, in the sixth month, an army of is e and an 

army of Sung halted at Lang. The duke defeated the 
army of Sung at Shing-k‘ew. 

5 In autumn, in the ninth month, King defeated the army ot 

Ts‘ae at Sin, and carried Heen-woo, marquis of Isae, 


back [to King], . ,, , 

6 In winter, in the tenth month, an army of Ts‘e extinguished 
T‘an. The viscount of T‘an fled to Kcu. 
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THE CH'UN TS‘EW, WITH THE TSO CHUEN. 


BOOK II) 


Par. 1. Ch‘ang-choh was in Loo, but its posi- | 
lion has not been identified, Lo Pe (jp| ]^,*)> j 
says that of the clans of Shang removed by 
king Ch'ing to Loo, one was called the Ch'ang- 
choh, as having been located in Ch'ang-choh. 
The Chuen here Is:—‘The army of Ts‘e in¬ 
vaded our State, and the duke was about to 
fight, when one Ts’aou Kwei requested to be 
introduced to him. One of Kwei’s fellow- 
villagers said him, “The flesh-eaters [comp. 
Ps. xxii. 29], are planning for the occasion; what 
have you to do to intermeddle?” He replied, 

“ The flesh-eaters are poor creatures, and can¬ 
not form any far-reaching plans.” So he entered 
and was introduced, when he asked the duke 
what encouragement he had to fight. The duke 
said, “ Clothes and food minister to my repose, 
but I do not dare to monopolise them:—I make 
it a point to share them with others.” “That,” 
replied Kwei, “is but small kindness, and does 
not reach to all. The people will not follow 
you for that.” The duke said, “In the victims, 
the gems, and the silks, used in sacrifice , I do 
not dare to go beyond the appointed rules :—I 
make it a point to be sincere.” “ That is but 
small sincerity; it is not perfect:—the Spirits 
will not bless you for that.” The duke said 
again, “In all matters of legal process, whether 
small or great, although I may not be able to 
search them out thoroughly, I make it a point to 
decide according to the real circumstances.” 
“That,” answered Kwei, “bespeaks a leal¬ 
heartedness :—you may venture one battle on 
that. When you fight, I beg to be allowed to 
attend you.” The duke took him with him in 
his chariot. The battle was fought in Ch‘ang- 
choh. The duke was about to order the drums 
to beat an advance, when Kwei said, “Not yet;” 
and after the men of Ts'e had advanced three 
times with their drums beating, he said, “Now 
is the time.” The army of Ts'e received a 
severe defeat; but when the duke was about 
to dash after them, Kwei again said, “Not 
yet.” He then got down, and examined the 
tracks left by their chariot-wheels, remounted, 
got on the front-bar, and looked after the 
flying enemy. After this he said “Pursue;” 
which the duke did. When the victory 
had been secured, the duke asked Kwei the 
reasons of what he had done. “ In fighting,” 
was the reply,” all depends on the courageous 
spirit. When the drums first beat, that excites 
the spirit. A second advance occasions a dimi¬ 
nution of the spirit; and with a third, it is ex¬ 
hausted. With our spirit at the highest pitch we 
fell on them with their spirit exhausted; and so 
we conquered them. But it is difficult to fa¬ 
thom a great State;—1 was afraid there might 
be an ambuscade. I looked therefore at the 
traces of their wheels, and found them all-con¬ 
fused; I looked after their flags, and they were 
drooping:—then l gave the order to pursue them.”’ 

Par. 2. This is the first record in the text of 


the military expedition called As tl 


word denotes M 


.), it was a steal 


r?7i ACS' 

thy incursion. Kung-yang says: 

‘an ill-ordered ad vane 
is called ts‘w ; one in good array is called fah 
Tso-she, better:— 


$il 3^1 0 <an * tlvanc ® * n * 

drums is called fah ; without them, ts'in' So far 
as the text goes, this would appear to have been \ 
wanton attack on Song. Maou snpposes that 
Sung may have been confederate with Tax- in 
the previous month. 

Par. 3. Suh,—see on I.i. 5; where it has 
been observed that Suh was a long way from 


Sung. But the word “to remove,’ does no' 
signify that Sung continued to hold possession 
of the old territory;—it carried the people away 
and all the valuables of the State into its own ter* 
ritories. The affair would seem to becommemo 


rated in the name of Suh-ts‘een 

Seu-chow dep., in Keang-soo, which was withm 

the limits of Sung. We shall find ^ bereaf- 

ter as a neuter verb, where the signification is 

different. 

Par. i. Lang,—see VUI. 1. Shing-k‘ew is re¬ 
ferred to the die. of Tsze-yang ( jffiT dep. 
Yen-chow. H this identification be correct, then 
the allied forces had moved from Lang; or per¬ 
haps they had separated, and the army of Sung 
gone north to Shing-k‘ew. The Chuen says: 
‘The armies of Ts*e and Sung were halting at 
Lang, when Yen, a son of duke llvtan , said, 
“ The army of Sung is ill drawn up, and may 
be defeated. If Sung be defeated, Ts*e will be 
obliged to retire. I beg leave to attack the 
troops of Sung” The duke refused, but he stole 
out at the Yu gate, and having covered his 
horses with tigers’ skins, fell upon the enemy. 
The duke followed to support him, when they 
inflicted a great defeat on the army of Sung at 
Shing-k‘ew; and the army of Ts'e withdrew 
from Loo.' 

Par. 5. Here for the first time, Ts'oo, a great 
Power, appears on the stage of the Ch‘un T‘sew, 
though we have met with it already more than 
once in the Chuen. King was the original 
name of Ts'oo, and in the Cb‘un Ts‘ew it i* 
thus named down to the 1st year of duke He. 
The chiefs of Ts‘oo were at flrrt viscounts, with 


the surname Me ; the bleating of * sheep), 
who traced their lineage up to the prehistoric 
times, pretending to be descended from Chuen- 
heuh. The representative of the line in t he 
times of Wan and Woo waa Yuh-heung (jSjpJ 
|f^); and his great-grandson, Heung-y>h (||t| 
|®), was invested by king Ching with the 


lands of King Man or ‘King of the 

wild south,’ and the title of viscount. His capital 
was Tan-yang Jpy ), referred to a place, 7 
le south-east from the pres. dls. city of Kwei- 
ehow (||g ^Jj), dep.E-ch‘ang(*gf ||), Hoo- 
pih. In B.C.88fi,Henng-k‘eu(^^) usurped 
the title of king, which was afterwards dropped 
for a time, but permanently resumed by Heung 


who also moved the capital to Ying (ggjj), ^ 
north of the pres. dep. city of King-chow (^Jl] 
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^>JiJ ). The viseount of Ts'oo at this first appear¬ 
ance of the House in the text was king Wan 
(^C t£)’ a 800 ^' r °°> by name Heung-tsze 

(jfj? ^0 

Sin belonged to Ts'ae, and was in the borders of 
pres. dis. of Joo-yang (jjf |j||r), dep. Joo-ning, 
Ho-nan. Heen-woo (Kuh has was the 

of II. xvii. 5. The style of the par. is 
unu8nal, the name of the State—King—being 
mentioned, and no ‘viscount of King,’ or ‘officer.’ 
Too finds in this an evidence of the still barbar¬ 
ous condition of King or Ts‘oo unacquainted 
with the forms of the States of ‘the Middle 
country 

The Chuen says:—‘Themarquis GaeofTs‘ae 
had married a daughter of the House of Ch'in, 
and the marquis of Seih had married another. 
When the latter lady [ |=i ‘ Kwei of Seih.’ 

Kwei was the surname of Ch'inJ on one occusicn 
was goiug back to Seih, she passed by Ts‘ae, 
and the marquis said, ‘ She is my sister-in-law.” 
He detained her, therefore, aud saw her, not 


treating her as a guest should be treated. When 
the marquis of Seih heard of it. he was enraged, 
and sent a messenger to king Wftn of Ts‘oo, 
saying, ‘Attack me, and I will ask assistance 
from Ts‘ae, when you can attack it.” The 
viscount of Ts‘oo did so; and in autumn, in the 
9th month, Ts‘oo defeated the army of Ts‘ae at 
Sin, and carried off the marquis, Ileen-woo.' 

Par. 6. T‘an was a small State, whose lords 
were viscounts, within the circle of Ts‘e. Its chief 
town was 70 le to the south-east of the dis. city 
of Leih-shing, dep. Tse-nan. This is the first 
instance in the text of the ‘ extinction’ of a State. 
The term implies the destruction of its ruling 
House, the abolition of its sacrifices, and the ab¬ 
sorption of the people and territory by the pre¬ 
vailing Power. The Chuen says:—‘When the 
marquis of Ts‘e [t. e , the present marquis] fled 
from the State [see the Chuen on Vlll.o], and 
was passing by Pan, the viscount showed him 
no courtesy. When he entered it again, and 
the other princes were all congratulating him, 
the viscount did not make hi- appearance. In 
winter, therefore, an army of.Ts‘e extinguished 
T‘an, which had behaved so improperly. The 
viscount fled to Keu. having formerly made a 
covenant with the lord oj it.' 
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gg THE CH'UJJ TS EW, WITH THE TSO CHUEN. BOOK III. 

XI. 1 It was the [duke's] eleventh, year, the spring, the king’s 
first month. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, on Mow-yin, the duke de¬ 

feated an army of Sung at Tsze. 

3 In autumn, there were great floods in Sung. 


4 In winter, a daughter of 

Par. 2. Tsze was in Loo,—in dep. of Yen- 
chow; difft. from the Tsze in 1.8. The Chuen 
gays :—‘ Because of the action at Shing-k‘ew, 
Sung now made an incursion into our State. 
The duke withstood the enemy; and pressing 
on them before they were formed in order of 
battle, he defeated them at Tsze.’ Then follows 
an explanation of various military terms:—‘In 
all military expeditions, when an action is forced 
before the enemy’s army is drawu up, the text 
says,...“defeated such and such an army.” 
When both sides are drawn up, it is said,... 
“fought,” “a battle was fought.” When there 
has been a great overthrow, the style is....“dis- ! 
gracefully defeated.” When any one of extra¬ 
ordinary valour is taken, it is aaid,...“ vanquished 
so and so.” When the defeat is utter, it is 
said, “took such and such an army.” When 
the army of the capital is defeated, it is said, 

“ The king’s army was disgracefully defeated in 
such and such a place.” ’ 

Par. 3. Comp. II. 1.5. The Chuen says:— 
‘In autumn, there were great floods in Sung, and 
the duke sent a messenger with his condolences, 
saying, “Heaven has sent down excessive rains, 
to the injury of the millet for sacrifice. 1 feel 
that I must condole with you.” The answer 
was, “I am as an orpliau. and must confess my 
want of reverence, for which Heaven has sent 
down this plague. And moreover I have caused 
you sorrow, and beg to acknowledge the conde¬ 
scension of your message.” Tsang W&n-chung 
said, “Sung must be going to flourish. Yu aud 


the king went to her home in Ts‘e. 

T‘ang took the blame on themselves, and they 
prospered grandly. Keeh and Chow threw the 
blame on others, and their ruin came swiftly. 
Moreover when a State meets with calamity, it 
is the rule for the prince to call himself an or¬ 
phan. With language showing anxious fear, 
and using the right name, Sung cannot be far 
from prosperity.” Afterwards it was known that 
the answer was in the words of duke Chuany's 
son Yu-yueh, and then Tsang Sun-tah said, 
“ This man deserves to be ruler. He has a heart 
of pity for the people." ’ 

Par. 4. See on I. 3,4,7. Like his predecessor, 
duke Hw an of Ts e had sought a royal bride; 
and the arrangements for the marriage had, as 
before, been put under the management of the 
marquis of Loo. Tso-she says that ‘ the marquis 
of Ts‘e came to meet his bride, Kung Ke,’ where 

Kung is the honorary title by which 

the lady was known after her death. 

[The Chuen adds here;—‘In the action at 
Shing-k‘ew, [in the 10th year] the duke with Ids 
arrow called Kin Pilh-koo 
be translated “Steel Servant-lady,” but the last 
two characters are often written diflftlv.] shot 
Nan-kung Chang-wan, after which the spearman 
on the right, Chuen-sun, took him prisoner. He 
was subsequently released at the request of the 
people of Sung, but the duke of Sung ridiculed 
him, Baying, “Formerly, I respected you; but 
since you have been the prisoner of Loo. I respect 
you no more.” This annoyed Ch‘ang-wan.’] 
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XII. I In the [duke’s] twelfth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, duke [Yin’s] third daughter, [who had been 
married to the marquis] of Ke, went [from Loo] to 
Hwuy. 

2 It was summer, the fourth month. 

3 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Keah-woo, Wan of 

Sung murdered his ruler Tseeh, and his great officer 
K‘e\v-muh. 

4 In winter, in the tenth month, Wan of Sung fled to Ch‘in. 


Par. 1. 'flie marriage of this lady, such as it 
was, was entered in 1. vti. 1;—see the note on 
which par. We tiave seen in what circum¬ 
stances the marquis of Ke finally abandoned 
his State (IV. 4), leaving his wife-proper un¬ 
buried. It would seem that the lady m the text 
had then returned to Loo; but as the marquis’ 
brother had been admitted into Ts‘e with the 
city of Hwuy (III. 4), and there maintained the 
sacrifices to his ancestors, she considered that 
as her home, and now proceeded to it. Her 
husband was probably by this time among the 
departed chiefs, who had their shrines in the 
ancestral temple. Her conduct, from a Chinese 
point of view, waa specially Tirtuoua. The force 
°f [p;|] here=‘ went to her home.’ 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘Wan of Sung 
murdered duke Min in Mung-tsih; and, meeting 
K‘ew-muh in the gate, he killed him with a slap 
of his hand. He then met the chief minister, 
I’uh, [see II. ii. 1] on the west of the eastern 
palace, and also killed him. He raised Tsze-ycw 
to the dukedom, while all the sons of former 
dukes fled to Siiaou, except Vu-yuelt [see the 
Chuen on XI. 3], who fled to Poh, to besiege 
which Nan-kung New and Ming-hwoh led a 
force.’ 

I’he Wan here is, of course, the Nan-kung 
Chang-wan of the Chuen at the end of last 

year, the Chang there being probably his 

^‘’pKnation. K‘ew-muh was the name of the 
officer who was killed, and some critics, thinking 
lt necessary to account for his being mentioned 
merely by his name, say tlicre was nothing ■ 
good about him worthy of commendation. The 
par, is one in point to show the futility of look¬ 
ing for praise or blame in such matters The 
murderer is here mentioned hy his name, and so 
also is the officer who died in attempting to 
punish bun for ids deed. 

„ ,^? T - A The Chuen is:—‘In the 10th month, 
ohun Ta-sin of Seaon, and the descendants of j 


the dukes Tae, Woo, Seuen, Muh. and Chwang, 
with an army of Ts’aou, attacked the farce that 
was besieging Poh They killed Nan-kung New 
j in the fight, and afterwards killed Tsze-yew in 
i the capital, raising duke Hwan [the Yu-vueh 
mentioned in two previous Chuen] in his place. 
! MUng-hwoh fled to Wei, and Nang-kung Wan to 
Ch in. Wan took Ins moi her with him in a car¬ 
riage [a barrow] which he liimsclf pushed along, 
accomplishing all the journey [more than 70 
miles] in one day. The people of Sung requested 
Wei to deliver up Milng-lnvoh to them; and 
when there was an unwillingness to do s<>, Sliih 
K'e-tsze said, Refuse hiru not. Wickedness is 
i the same all under heaven. If we protect the 
man who has done wickedly in Sung, of what 
advantage will our protecting him be? To 
gain a fellow and lose a State; to favour wick¬ 
edness and cast away friendship, is not wise 
counsel.” On this the people of Wei gave 
Hwoh up. Sung also requested Nan king Wau 
from Ch'in, offering a bribe at the same time. 
The people of Ch'in employed a woman to make 
him drunk, and then bound him up in a rhino¬ 
ceros’ hide. By the time that he reached Sung, 
his hands and feet appeared through the hide. 
The people of Sung made pickle both of him 
and MUng-hwoli.’ 

Thus Chang-wan paid the penalty of his 
guilt; but as we learn this only from the Chuen, 

and it. is not said in the text 
the critics have much to say on the condemna¬ 
tion of the people of Sung, which the silence of 
the text implies! Then it does not mention 
the burial of duke Min /£V), whom Wan 
murdered, and that is understood to indicate 
Confucius’ disapproval of him! It is surpris¬ 
ing that the K'aug-he editors should not have 
been able to emancipate themselves from the 
bondage in which the early interpreters ox the 
Ch'uu Ts'ew were held. 


▼oi. ▼. 
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XIII. 


1 In the [duke’s] thirteenth year, in spring, the marquis 

of Ts‘e, an officer of Sung, an officer of Ch'in, an of¬ 
ficer of Ts‘ae, and an officer of Choo, had a meeting at 
Pih-hang. 

2 In summer, in the sixth month, an army of Ts‘e ex¬ 

tinguished Suy. 

3 It was autumn, the seventh month. 

4 In winter, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of 

Ts‘e, when they made a covenant at Ko. 


Par. 1. Fih-h*ng was in Ts'e,—in the pres, 
dia. of Tung-o, dept. Yen-chow. The meeting 
here was called by the marquis of Ta‘e, as Tso- 
she says, ‘to settle the disorder of Sung.' But 
it has a greater historical interest as the first of 
the gatherings of princes of States under the 
presidency of one of their number, who was ac¬ 
knowledged, or wished to be acknowledged, as a 
sort of viceroy. Hwan of Ts‘e was the first to 
attain to this position, and his leadership dates, 
according to many, from this year, B. C. 680, 
though it could hardly be said to be generally 
recognized till two years later. Whether he 
had the king’s commission to undertake the 
pacification of Sung does not clearly appear. 

Kuh-leang reads instead of -0^, 

though he believes that the marquis is really 
intended, and that the duke of Sung and the 
lords of Ch‘in, Ts'ae, and Choo were the other 
or ‘men’ present at the meeting, the call¬ 
ing them ‘men ’ and denuding them of their 
titles being the device of Confucius to condemn 
their whole proceeding! The K‘ang-he editors, 

maintaining the received text of yet agree 
with Kuh in interpreting all the other ^ of the 
princes. Of course, if the reading -pfe be re¬ 


tained, there can be no censure in the as 
applied to the other princes, for Hwan was the 
greatest sinner of them all; and to interpret the 
word as=‘people,’ to indicate that the presiden¬ 
cy of the States was now given by a kind of 


‘ general consent ’ to Hwan, which is the view 
of Soo Ch‘eh and many others, only 

mystifies the whole subject. We must tske 
^ as in the translation ;—see L i. 5, II. xi. 1, 
tt al.; —as yet the other princes distrusted Ts‘c, 
and only sent officers to the conference. 

Par. 2. Suy was a small State, within the 
limits of Loo, and near to Shing 

whose chiefs hsd the surname of Kwei 
as being descended from Shun. Its chief town 
was 30 le to the north-west of the pres. dia. city 
of Ning-yang. dep. Yen-chow. Tso-she says 
that ‘no officer had been sent from it to the 
meeting at Pib-h&ng, and in the summer, a 
force from Ts‘e extinguished it, and occupied it 
with a body of men on guard.’ As to the trans¬ 
lation of here by ‘army,’ see on I. ji.2. 

Par. 3. See I. vi. 3; « aL 

Par. 4. Ko was in Ts‘e,—in pres. dis. of 
Ihing-o, dept. Yen-chow. Tso-she says that 
• this covenant was the first step to peace be¬ 
tween Loo and Ts*e.’ Kung-yang relates a 
story in connection with it, which has obtained 
general currency and beliefWhen duke 
Chwsng was about to meet with Hwan, the 
officer Ts'aou [the Ts‘aou Kwei of the Cbuen 
on X. 1] advanced to him and said, “ What is 
yonr feeling, O marquis, in view of this meetinyi ” 
lhe duke said, “it were better for me to die 
than to live.” “ In that case,” said Ts‘aou, “ do 
you prove yourself a match for the ruler, and I 
will prove myself a match for his minister.” 
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“ Very well,” replied the duke; and the 
meeting was held. When the duke ascended 
tlie altar, Ts’aou followed him with his sword 
in his hand. Kwan Chung advanced, and said, 

“ What does the marquis require ?” Ts‘aou re¬ 
plied, “Our cities are overthrown, rnd our bor¬ 
ders oppressed. Does your ruler not consider 
it ?” “ What then does he require ?” the other 
repeated, and Ts‘aou said, “ We wish to ask 
the restitution of the country on the north of 
the Win.” Kwan Chung looked at Hwan, and 
said, “ Does your lordship grant the request ?” 
The marquis said, “ Yes.” Ts*aou then request¬ 
ed a covenant, and duke Hwan descended from j 


the altar, and made a covenant. When this 
was done, Ts'aou threw away his sword, and 
took his leave. A forced covenant like this 
might have been disregarded, but duke Hwan 
did not break it. The officer Ts‘aou might 
have been regarded ns Ills enemy, but duke 
Hwan did not resent his conduct. The good 
faith of duke Hwan began from this covenant 
at Ko to be acknowledged throughout the king¬ 
dom.’ 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘Thepeople of Sung 
renounced the engagements at the meeting of 
j Pih-h&ng.’] 


Fourteenth year. 
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XIV. 1 In the [duke’s] fourteenth year, in spring, an army of 
Ts‘e, an army of Ch‘in, and an army of Ts‘aou, in¬ 
vaded Sung. 

2 In summer, the earl of Shen joined in the invasion of 

Sung. 

3 In autumn, in the seventh month, King entered [the 

capital of] Ts'ae. 

4 In winter, the earl of Shen had a meeting with the mar¬ 

quis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, 
and the earl of Ch'ing, at Keuen. 


Par. 1. This invasion was in consequence of 
the fact mentioned in the last Cliucn. Hoo 
Gan-kwoh says that the here indicates that 
‘ the leaders were of inferior rank and the forces 
few,’ but the K‘ang-he editors demur to such a 
canon as applicable to all cases of the use of 

A He adds that for 20 years the marquis 
of Ts‘e did not send out a ‘ great officer ’ in com¬ 
mand of a military expedition, being occupied 
with consolidating the power of the State for 
the great object of bis ambition ; but this asser¬ 
tion they show to be false. No doubt, the 
here indicates that the princes of the States 
named did not themselves command the forces. 
I translate the term by ‘ army.’ 

Par. 2. The earl of Shen,—see on 1.3. Tso- 
she simply says:—‘ In summer, the earl of Shen 
joined them [the armies in the above par.], 
received the submission of Sung, and returned.’ 
The marquis of Ts‘e, as Too says, had requested 
the aid of the king to coerce Sung to the ac¬ 
knowledgement of its engagements; and the 
result was this mission of the earl of Shen. It 
was an important move of the marquis to obtain 
the royal sanction to his claim to be the leader 
of the princes. 

[The Chueu gives here a long narrative about 
the affairs of Ch‘ing:—‘ Duke Lc [see II. xv. 9] 
of Ch’ing stole into tile country from Leili; and 
at Ta-ling, he captured Foo Hea, who said, “If 
you let me go, I will undertake to effect your 
restoration.” The duke, accordingly, made a 
covenant with him, and forgave him. In the 
sixth month, on Keah-tsze, Hea killed the actual 
earl [the text simply is ||jj “a son of 

Cli'ing”] and his two sons, and restored duke 
Le. 

‘Before this, two serpents, one inside and one 
outside, had fought together’iu the southern 
gate of the capital, till the inside one was killed. 
It was six years after this when duke Le entered. 
The duke [of Loo] heard of the circumstance, 
and asked Slun Seu, saying, “ Has Tuh’t restora¬ 
tion come from that supernatural appearance?” 


The answer was, “When men are full of fear, 
their breath, as it were, blazes up, and brings such 
things. Monsters and monstrous events take 
their rise from men. If men afford no cause for 
them, they do not arise of themselves. When 
men abandon the constant course of virtue, then 
monstrosities appear. Therefore it is that there 
are monsters and monstrous events.” 

‘When duke Le had entered Ch‘ing. he put 
Foo Hea to death, and sent a message to Yuen 
Fan [see the Chnen, after I. v. 2. Fan had taken 
a principal part in the establishing of Tsze-e], 
saying, “ Foo He* was divided in his allegiance 
to me, and for sncli a case Chow has its regu¬ 
lar penalty;—he has suffered for his crime. To 
all who restored me and had no wavering in 
their allegiance, I promised that they should be 
great officers of the first class; and now I wish 
to consider the mutter with you, uncle. When 
I fled from the State, you had no words to speak 
for me in it; now that I have re-entered, you 
again have no thought about me:—I feel displeas¬ 
ed at this.” Yuen Fan replied, “Your ancestor, 
duke Hwan, gave command to my ancestor to 
take charge of the stone-shrines in the ancestral 
temple. While the altars of the land and grain 
had their lord [in the ruling earl], what greater 
treachery could there have been than to turn 
one’s thoughts to another ont of the State ? So 
long as he presided over those altars, among all 
the people of the State, who was there that was 
not his subject? That a subject should not 
have a double heart is the law of Heaven. 
Tsze-e held the earldom for fourteen years ;— 
did not those who took measures to call in 
your lordship show a divided allegiance? Of 
the children of duke Cliwang, your father, there 
•re still 8 men; if they were all to proffer offices, 
dignities, and other bribes, so as thereby to 
accomplish their object, what would become of 
your lordship? But I have heard your com¬ 
mands.” And forthwith he strangled himself.’] 

Par. 3. King,—see X. 5. The Chuen says:— 
‘The marquis Gae [Hcen-woo of X. 5] of Ts‘ae, 
in revenye for the defeat at Sin, talked with the 
viscount of Ts‘oo admiringly about the lady Kwei, 
wife of the mat-quit of Seih. The viscount went to 
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Sab, and entered the city with the appliances 
of a feast to entertain the marquis, and took 
the opportunity to extinguish the State. He 
also took the marquis's wife back with him to 
Ts'oo, where she bore to him Too-gaou and an¬ 
other ton, toko teat ajltrxcardt king Chlng; but 
all this time she never spake a word. The viscount 
asking the reason of her silence, she replied, 
“ It has been my lot to serve two husbands. 
Though I have not been able to die, how should 
I venture to speak ?” The viscount, considering 
that the marquis of Ts‘ae had been the occasion 
of his extinguishing Seih, proceeded to invade 
Ts‘ac [to please the lady]; and in autumn, in 
the 8th month, Ts'oo entered the capital o/Ts'ae. 
The superior man may say that in the case of the 
marquis Gae of Ts'ae we have an illustration of 
what is said in the Books of Shang [Shoo, IV. 
vii. Pt i. 12] about the easy progress of wicked¬ 


ness, that it is “ like a fire blazing out in a plain, 
which cannot be approached, and still less cao 
be beaten out.” ’ 

Par. 4. Keuen was in Wei,—in the pres, 
dep. of Tung-ch‘ang (Jf^ ^ )> Shan-tung, 20 
It to the east of the city of Puh Chow 
Tso-she says that this meeting was held ' because 
of the submission of Sung.’ From this time, 
the position of the marquis of Ts*e may be said 
to have been fully acknowledged by all the 
States of what was the then ‘ China proper.’ 
The presence of the earl of Shen, the kiug’a re¬ 
presentative, gave the royal sanction to his 
claim to be the leader of the other princes, and 
the lords of Suog, Wei, and Ch“ing, who had 
formerly resented his ambition and stood aloof 
from him, now gave in their adhesion. 


Fifteenth year. 
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XV. 1 In the [duke’s] fifteenth year, in spring, the marquis of 
Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, the 
marquis of Wei, and the earl of Ch‘ing, had a meet¬ 
ing at Keuen. 

2 In summer, [duke Hwan’s] wife, the lady Keang, went to 

Ts‘e. 

3 In autumn, a body of men from Sung, one from Ts‘e, and 

one from Choo, invaded E. 

4 A body of men from Ch‘ing made an inroad into Sung. 

5 It was winter, the tenth month. 


Par. 1. We have the same princes here, as 
in the meeting at the same place a month or 
two before, with the addition of the marquis of 
Chlii. Tso-she says that that now ‘for the first 
time Ts*e wma pa, or leader of the States,’ which 
is true in so far as the representative of the 
king had returned to Chow, and without his 
presence, the other princes acknowledged the 
authority of Hwan. The earl of Ch‘ing here, 
*nd at the previous meeting, was, of course, 
f uh, or duke Le. 


Par. 2. Here again the restless and unprin¬ 
cipled Wan Keang appears. What now took 
her to Ts‘e we do not know, hut her going there 
was contrary to rult. The daughter of one 
State, married into another, might at certain 
times revisit her parents; but, after their death, 
she could only seDd a minister to ask after the 
welfare of her brothers and other relatives. 

Par. 3. For JJ here Kung-yang has J^. 
It is the same as in V, 3, and was afterwards 
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known as ‘little Choo (/I 1 * 5fc(S)-’ Tso-she 
gays that ‘ the princes invaded E in the interest 
of Sung.’ Sung is entered before Ts‘o, as being 
the principal party in the expedition, which 
moreover was a small one. There is nothing in 
this circumstance inconsistent, as some think, 
with the presidency of the marquis of Ts‘e. 

Par. 4. While Sung was engaged with the 
expedition against E, Ch-ing took advantage of 
the opportunity to make a raid upon it (Tso-she 


^ s > Pel £ rfij ik 3c> Tuh of Ch ‘ ing 

owed his first elevation to the earldom to Sung, 
and subsequently the position which he main¬ 
tained in Leih ; but he had never been really on 
good terms with duke Chwang; and now that 
he was dead, and the ruling duke had his hands 
full, he took the opportunity to make the inroad 
in the text. His doing so was contrary to the 
obligations under which both Sung and Ch'ing 
stood to Ts‘e. 


Sixteenth year. 
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XVI. 1 It was the [duke’s] sixteenth year, the spring, the king’s 
first month. 

2 In summer, a body of men from Sung, one from Ts‘e, 

and one from Wei, invaded Ch‘ing. 

3 In autumn, King invaded Ch‘ing. 

4 In winter, in the twelfth month, [the duke] had a meeting 

with the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the mar- 
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quis of Ch‘in, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ch‘ing, 
the baron of Heu, the earl of Hwah, and the viscount 
of T‘ang, when they made a covenant together in Yew. 
5 K‘ih. viscount of Choo. died. 


Par. 2 This expedition was ‘ on account of 
Sung,’—to punish Ch‘ing for its inroad on Sung 
in tiie previous autumn. Sung, as in the attack 
on E, commanded in the expedition, and its 
men are therefore mentioned before those of Ts‘e. 

Par. 8. Ts'oo or King here takes another 
stop in advance, and comes more threateningly 
near to the States of the * Middle kingdom.’ 
Ch'in, T8‘ae, Heu, and Ch'ing had all to beftr 
the brunt of its ambitious inroads; and from 
this time Ch'ing especially became the field of 
contention between it and Ts'e with the other 
Powers dominating in the north. The reason 
for its present invasion of Ch'ing is given by 
Tso-she:—• When the earl of Ch'ing entered the 
State from Leih [see the Chuen after XIV. 2], 
he was dilatory in announcing the thing to Ts'oo, 
in consequence of which Ts'oo this autumn in¬ 
vaded Ch'ing, and penetrated as far as Leih:— 
because of the earl’s want of the proper courte¬ 
sy.’ 

[The Clmen adds:—‘ The earl of Ch'ing set 
himself to deal with those who had taken part 
in the disturbances connected with the death of 
Yung Kew [see the Chuen on II. xv. 4]. In the 
9tli month lie put to death the Kung-tsze Oh 
[there must be a mistake here either of the name 
Hfj> or of -^- for and cut off the 

feet of K'eang-ts'oo [these men had been par- 
tizans of Chae Chung]. Kung-foo Ting-shuh 

is the clan-name; the designation ; 

J£ the hon. title] fled to Wei, but after 3 years 
the earl restored him, saying, “ Kung-shuh [bro¬ 
ther of duke Chwang, the Kung-shuh Twan of 
the Chuen, I. i. 3. He was grandfather to this 
Kung-foo Ting-shuh] must not be left without 
posterity in Ch'ing.” He made him enter the 
city in the 10th month, saying that it was “ a 
good month,” with reference to ten as the com¬ 
pletion of the numerals. The superior man 
may say that K'eang-ts'oo was not able to de¬ 
fend his feet [a poor joke on his punishment; 
meaning that he should have fled from the 
State], 

Par. 4. This was no doubt an important 
gathering, and might be called the inauguration 
of the marquis of Ts'e’s presidency. We have 
here the phrase jgj jjffi ' they covenanted fo- 
gether’ which has not occurred before; and the 
critics make great efforts to determine its mean¬ 
ing. Kung makes it==|^J ‘covenanted 
with a common desire;’ to which Kuh-leang 
adds that^ the common object was ' to honour 
t.how.’ Tso-she says that the meeting was 
netd with reference to the settlement of the 
affairs of Ch'ing and its submission ( 
which makes Too define the phrase 

the submission of all who had had a different 
mind,’ i.e., had been unwilling to acknowledge 
>e authority of Ts'e. Wliere the meaning is 
nus undetermined, the safe plan is to keep to a 


literal rendering. The contracting parties were 
numerous; they united in acknowledging the 
presidency of the marquis of Ts'e, and under¬ 
took with him to support the House of Chow. 
Yew, where the meeting was held, was in Sung,— 

in the pres. dis. ol K'aou-shing dep. 

Kwei-tih. Kung-yang reads /V before / ^’, and 
certainly we must understand that it was duke 
Chwang himself who was present on the part of 
Loo. Too, indeed, supposes that the absence of 
any subject before ^ indicates that the re¬ 
presentative of Loo was some officer of inferior 
rank ^); while Hoo Gan-kwoh and 

others, believing that the duke was present, 
think that the was purposely left out to 
conceal the fact. 

Up to this par., Wei has always taken pre¬ 
cedence of Ch in, where their marquises were 
mentioned together, but here and subsequently 
Ch'in is enumerated first. It is supposed that 
tiie marquis of Ts'e made this arrangement in 
honour of Shun, whose descendants held Ch'in, 
and to mark his sense of the importance of the 
State as a bulwark, though small in itself, 
against the encroachments of Ts'oo. Hwah 
here is difft. from the small State of the same 
name in III. 5. This was an earldom, whose de¬ 
scendants had the Chow surname of Ke (jjjgj). 
Its chief town was Fei (^), 20 le south of the 
pres. dis. city of Yen-sze, dep. Ho-nan. Be¬ 
tween and Kung and Kuh 

both have ^ 

Par. 5. This K'ih was the name of E-foo. 
lord of Choo. who appears in I.i. 2. At that time 
Choo was only a State attached to Loo. Here 
its chief appears as a viscount. The only rea- 
sonaule account of thisis that given by Too Yu, 
that the marquis of Ts'e had obtained from the 
king a patent of nobility for Choo. Kuh-leang 
seems to think, absurdly enough, that the en¬ 
nobling was from the pencil of Confucius! 

[The Chuen here calls our attention to the af¬ 
fairs of Tsin:—‘The king sent the duke of 
Kwoh to confer on the earl of K'euh-yuh the 
title of marquis of T3in,—to maintain only 
one army.’ 

1 Before this, duke Woo of Tsin had attacked 
E, and captured Kwei-choo [E was in Chow; 
and the city held by Kwei-choo, a great officer 
of the court], whom, however, he let go on the 
petition of Wei Kwoh. But for this service, 
Kwoh got no acknowledgment, and he therefore 
raised an insurrection, and said to the people of 
Tsin, " Attack E with me, and take its territory.’ 
Accordingly he attacked it with an army of 
Tsin, ami killed Kwei-choo. Ke-foo, duke of 
Chow, fled to the State of' Kwoh, and it was not till 
after the accession of king Hwuy that he was 
restored.’] 
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XV r II. 1 In the [duke’s seventeenth year, in spring, the people 
of Ts‘e made Chen of Ch‘ing prisoner. 

2 In summer, the men of Ts‘e in Suy were all slaughtered. 

3 In autumn, Chen of Ch‘ing made his escape from Ts‘e 

[to Loo]. 

4 In winter there were many deer. 

Pur. 1. This Chen (Rung has ||||) was chief j yang has with the same meaning. Too Yu 
minister to Taze-e earl of Ctring, when Tuh j takes it in the sense of—‘made a complete end of 
succeeded in regaining the State;—see the Chuen themselves,’ attributing their slaughter to their 
after XIV.2. He had consented to the murder own carelessness The translation inverts the 
of 1 sze-e by Foo Hea, and duke Le had order of the text, in order to bring out the his- 

retained him in his office. It is not clear why torical meaning. 

Ts‘e seized him at this time. Tso-she says it Par. 3. The implies, of course, that It 

was because Cli’ing had not been to the court T , „ . . ,. 

,, „ .... . . was to Loo that Chen came ; and this brought on 

ofls'e. Kung-yang thinks it was because he t™ .k 

... , , _ - . Loo the anger of Ts’e. 

was a worthless, artful man. The fljK A 

seems to indicate that for whatever r£ln he The ms w„ a species of deer,--see 

was seized, the act met with general approval. Men « u * !■ Pt. I.il. 1. It is described as a spe- 
Par. 2. The extinction of Suy by Ts’e was c * e * t * 1e tvh (fill), by which latter term is 
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retained him in his office. It is not clear why torical meaning. 

Ts‘e seized him at this time. Tso-she says it Par. 3. The implies, of course, that It 

was because Cli’ing had not been to the court T , „ . . ,. 

.... , „ .... . . was to Loo that Chen came ; and this brought on 

ofls'e. Kung-yang thinks it was because he t™ .k 

... , , _ - . Loo the anger of Ts’e. 

was a worthless, artful man. The fljK A 

seems to indicate that for whatever r£ln he The ms w„ a species of deer;-see 

was seized, the act met with general approval. Men « u * !■ Pt. I.il. 1. It is described as a spe- 
Par. 2. The extinction of Suy by Ts’e was c * e * t * 1e tvh (J§^j), by which latter term is 

related in XIII. 2, where the Chuen adds that mean t the axic deer. But tlie me is larger and 

Ts’e Stationed men in guard over the territory, of a dark greenish colour; it is fond of marshy 

h A !trr to , f th ,l P T Ple ’ “ nppesrs ' «»-!« *».d to shed its horns about the 

had been Iett to deal with the guards of Ts’e .• , . . 

in the way here described. The Chuen says: tlme of the solstice. I think it must be 

—“The Suy clans of Yin, Ling, Kung-low, our ^ <leer » or a variety of it. These creature* 
and Seu-suy feasted the guards of Ts‘e, made *PP^®red in such numbers, as to be a plague, 
them drunk, and killed them;—the men of So thinks Too; others think it is only the unusu- 
Ts’e were all slaughtered.’’ For ft Rung- alness of their appearing that is recorded. 


Eighteenth year. 
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In the [duke’s] eighteenth year, in spring, in the kings 
third month, the sun was eclipsed. 

In summer, the duke pursued the Jung to the west of 
the Tse. 

In autumn there were yih. 

It was winter, the tenth month. 


Par. 1 . The eclipse which is here intended 
took place on April 6 th, B. C. 675, on the day 
Jin-tste (7p -J-), the 1 st of the 5th month. 

There is in the text therefore an error of one 
month, even if we suppose another intercalary. 
It will be observed that the record is imperfect, 
the day of the eclipse not being given. 

[The Chuen relates here:—‘This spring, the 
duke of Kwoh and the marquis of Tsin appear¬ 
ed at the king’s court. The king feasted them, 
supplying them with new, sweet, Spirits, and 
conferring gifts on them to encourage their 
festivity. To each of them he gave five pairs 
of jade ornaments and three horses;—which was 
contrary to propriety. When the king bestows 
his favours on the princes, as their title* and 
rank are different, so also should his offerings 
he. He does not take the offerings of one, and, 
as it were, lend them to another.’ 

1 The duke of Kwoh the marquis of Tsin, and 
the earl of Ch‘ing, sent duke Chwang of Ynen 
to meet the king's bride in ChHn. who came ac¬ 
cordingly to the capital. She became queen 
Hwuy.’] 

Par. 2 . Tso says that the coming from the 
pursuit of the Jung is not mentioned and is in 
fact concealed; but surely it is implied in that 
pursuit of them. The Jung,—see I. it 1. The 
Tse,—see the Shoo, III. Bk. I. Pt. i. 20. 

Par. 3. I cannot tell wbat the yih was or 
is;—see the She, II. v. V. 8 . The Sliwoh-wsn 
defines it as ‘a short fox,’ but that is 

merely another name for the creature. Too Yu 
gives the same name, and adds:—‘It Bpurts out 
sand on men from its mouth.’ The Pun-ts'aou 
calls it ‘ the archer.’ The K‘ang-he diet, quotes 
another account of it, that it is like a turtle, has 
three feet, is produced in the southern Yueh, 
and is also called ‘the shadow-shooter,’ because, 
being in the water and a man being on the shore, 


it can kill him by darting at hia shadow. The 
same account adds that, acc. to some, it spurts 
sand on people, which penetrates their skin, and 
produces such an irritation, that it becomes^quite 
a plague. These statements lead us to think of 
some kind of fly, produced from the water, 
and inflicting a painful bite. It was peculiar to 
the country south of Loo, and its appearing 
there in great numbers this autumn made the 
thing be recorded. . 

This perhaps is the proper explanation ot the 
par.; but many critics consider that some kind 
of locust is intended, and that instead of 

we should read—some say t}^£, some say ^ 
This view is ingeniously supported by Wang 
Taou. A third view, that Chen of Ch‘ing, who 
had taken refuge in Loo from Ts‘e, (XVII. 3), 
is intended, as a cheat and deceiver, being 
intended to suggest ^], must be at once re¬ 
jected. 

[To the last par. the Chuen appends:—* Before 
this, king Woo of Ts'oo had conquered K‘euen, 
and entrusted the government of it to Tow Min, 
who held it and rebelled. The king besieged 
K‘euen, took it, and put Min tc death, removing 
aUo the people to Na-ch‘oo, where he put them 
under the charge of Yen G 90 U. When king 
Win succeeded to Woo, he invaded Shin along 
with the people of Pa, when he so frightened 
the army of Pa, that the people revolted from 
Ts'oo, attacked Na-ch‘oo, took it, and advanced 
to attack the gate of the capital. Yen Gaou 
made his escape from them by swimming across 
the Yung, but the viscount of Ts’oo put him to 
death. HU kindred in consequence raised an 
insurrection; and this winter, the people of Pa 
took advantage of their movement to invade 
Ts'oo.’] 
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XIX. 1 It was the [duke’s] nineteenth year, the spring, the king’s 
first month. 


2 It was summer, the fourth month. 

8 In autumn, Keeh, a son of duke [Hwan], was escorting to 
Keuen a daughter to accompany to the harem the wife 
of an officer of Ch‘in, when he took occasion to makes 
covenantwiththemarquis of Ts‘e and the dukeof Sung. 

4 [Duke Hwan’s] wife, the lady Keang went to Keu. 

5 In winter, a body of men from Ts‘e, a body from Sung, 

and one from Ch‘in, invaded our western borders. 


Parr. 1, 2. See I. vi. 7; et al. [After par. 1, 
the last Cliuen 1 b continued:—* In spring, the 
viscount of Ts‘oo met them, and sustained a 
great defeat at Tsin; and on his return to the 
city, Yuh-k‘euen [the porter of the gate] refused 
to admit him. On this he proceeded to attack 
Hwang, and defeated its army at Tseoh-Iing. As 


he was returning, he fell ill at Tseaou, and died 
in summer, on KSng-shin, in the 6th month. 
Yuh-k‘euen buried him in Seih-shih after which 
he killed himself, and was buried in T‘eeh- 
hwang. 

1 Before this, Yuh-k‘euen had addressed a vehe¬ 
ment remonstrance to the viscount, and when 
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the viscount would not follow it, he proceeded 
to threaten him with a weapon, for fear of 
which the other adopted his advice. Yuh- 
k'euen said, “ I have frightened my ruler with a 
weapon; no crime could be greater.” He then 
cut off his own feet. The people of Tsoo made 
him their grand porter, and styled him T'ae-pih. 
making the office also hereditary to his descend¬ 
ants. The superior man will say that Yuh- 
k‘euen loved his prince. He remonstrated with 
him till he led himself to a severe punishment; 
and after that punishment, he still did not forget 
to urge on his prince to what was good.'] 


Par ' 3 ## l£A^^’‘ 57 ^ ist!,c 

name used for escorting a young lady.’ There 
is much difference of opinion about the par. 
Who the lady was, and who ‘the man of Ch’in,’ 
was, are questions greatly agitated. My own 
view in the translation is that defended hy the 
K‘ang-he editors, and I will give their note mi 
the passage:—‘Rung and Kuh both think that 
the young lady was a daughter of the House of 
Loo, who was being escorted to the harem of 
the wife of the marquis of Ch'in. Hoo is of 
opinion that “the man of Ch‘in *’ was not the 
marquis, but some one of inferior rank. Ch'ing 
E, however, thinks that some great House of 
Keuen was marrying a daughter to an officer of 
Ch'in, and that Keeh is here escorting a daughter 
of his own hy a concubine to go and accompany 
her to her harem. Now, according to R ung 
Ying-tah, ladies intended for such a duty, were 
escorted to the State from which the wife pro¬ 
per was to he married, that they might follow 
her from thence; and the words of the text, 

“ to Keuen” seem to determine in 
favour of Ch'ing’s interpretation. Ying-tali. in¬ 
deed, to meet the view of Rung and Kuh, says 
that Keuen belonged to Wei; thnt Ch'in wag 
marrying a lady of the House of Wei; that 
Keeh was escorting his charge to Wei; and 
that when he got to Keuen, he halted with her, 
and made a covenant, as related. But if the 
case had been thus, we should have read 3 j? 


when he came to Keuen,’ and not -J-* 
jjjjj. That phrase shows that all the escorting 
was to Keuen.’ 

With regatd to the action of Keeh’s leaving or 
, delaying the object of his journey, and making 
1 a covenant with Tse and Sung, of course he had 
no authority for it from duke Chwang. Great 
officers, however, had a discretionary pow er in 
such matters. If they could do good service to 
their State by taking occasion from the circum¬ 
stances in which they found themselves to 
undertake a political office, they might do so:—• 
but at their own risk. 

Par. 4. Wail heang was a Messalina. The 
! stories told in the “History of the States" of 
this and a subsequent visit to Iveu are very 
filthy. 

[The Chuen has here a narrative about trou¬ 
bles at court:— 1 Before this, a lady Ynou had 
been a favourite with king Chwang, and boro 
him a son, called Tsrc-t'uy., who also was a 
favourite, and had for his tutor Wei Kvoh, 
When king Hwuv succeeded to the throne. 1m 
took the garden of Wei Ivw oh to make a park for 
himself. As the mansion of Peen Pih was near 
to the royal palace, he also appropiiated it; and 
he took their fields as mil from Tsze-k'in, 
Chuh Kwei, and Chen-foo, keeping hack more¬ 
over the allowances of his cook.’ Because of 
these things, Wei Kwoh, Peen Pih. Shih Suli I the 
cook], Chen-foo, Tsze-k'in. and Chub Kwei 
raised an insurrection, and allied themselves 
with the Soo clan.’ 

‘In autumn, the five great officers raised the 
standard of Taze-t'uy to supersede the king; 
but they were unsuccessful, and Hed to Wun, 
while the chief of the Soo clan fled to Wei with 
Tsze-t'uy. Then an army of Wei and one of 
Yen attacked Chow, and in winter placed Tsze- 
t'uy on the throne.’] 

Far. 5. The reasons for this confederation 
j against Too were, probably, its reception of 
Chen of TVing. when he fled from Ts‘e. (XVII. 

I 3), and something connected with the prococd- 
| iugs of Keeh, in the autumn of this year. 
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XX. 1 In the [duke’s] twentieth year, in spring, in the king’s 
second month, [duke Hwan’s] wife, the lady Keang, 
went to Keu. 

2 In summer, there was a great disaster from fire in Ts‘e. 

3 It was autumn, the seventh month. 

4 In winter, a body of men from Ts‘e smote the Jung. 


Par. 1. See on the 4th par. of last year. 

[The Chuen here resumes the narrative in¬ 
troduced after par. 4 of last year:— 1 This spring, 
the earl of Ch'ing attempted to harmonize the 
royal House, but without success; but he seized 
Chung-foo of Yen. In summer, he brought the 
king back with him, who took up his residence 
in Leih. In autumn, the king and the earl 
entered into Woo, from which they surprised 
Ch‘ing-cbow, brought away the valuable articles 
from it, and returned to Leih. In winter, king 
Chwang's son T uy feasted the five great officers, 
when all the royal music and pantomimic dances 
were performed. The earl of Ch‘ing heard of it, 
and said to Shuh of Kwoh, “This 1 have heard,that 
when sorrow or joy is unseasonable, calamity is 
sure to come. Now king Chwang's son Tmy is 
singing and dancing as if he were never tired; 
■—it is being joyous over calamity. When the 
minister of Crime executes the penalty of death, 
the ruler does not have his table fully spread;— 
how much less would he dare to l>e joyous over 
calamity 1 What calamity could be- greater 


than to take violent possession of the king’s 
throne? When one, in a time of calamity, 
forgets to be sorrowful, sorrow is sure to come 
to him. Why should we not restore the king?” 
The duke of Kwoh said, “It is what I desire 
to do.”] 

Par. 2. See II. xiv. 4. Kung-yang, indeed, 
says that ‘great emaciation;’ 

i. «., there was a great plague affecting people's 
health in Ts‘e. But this meaning of 5^ can- 
not be applied to the other passages in the Clas¬ 
sic where the term occurs. 

Par. 4. Kuh-leang has instead of 
The two characters might easily be confounded; 
but the received reading is to be followed. Loo 
had been troubled with these Jung two years 
before;—the attack on them now by Ts‘e was 
probably intended to conciliate Loo. The mar¬ 
quis of Ts'e had certainly been rather remiss 
in his position of pa. He ought not to have 
allowed Ch'ing to take the lead ih supporting 
king Hwuy against the rebels in Chow. 


Twenty-first year. 
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Year XXII. DUKE CHWANO. JQ1 

XXI. 1 It was the [duke’s] twenty-first year, the spring, the 
king’s first month. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, on Sin-yew, Tuh, earl of 

Ch'ing, died. 

3 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Mow-seuh, [duke 

Hwan’s] wife, the lady Keang, died. 

4 In winter, in the twelfth month, there was the burial of 

duke Le of Ch'ing. 


Par. 2. Continuing the Chucn after the 1st 
par. of last year, Tso-she says:—“In the duke’s 
21 st year, accordingly, in spring, they [the earl 
of Ch'ing and Shah of Kwoh] pledged each 
other at Me; and in summer, they together at¬ 
tacked the royal city. The earl entered, along 
with the king, at the south gate, and Shuh of 
Kwoh entered at the northern, when they killed 
Tsze-t'uy and the five great officers. The earl 
of Ch'ing feasted the king in the apartment on 
the west of the gateway with the representa¬ 
tions of the penal code. There was a complete 
service of music, and the king gave him what 
had formerly been granted to duke Woo,—all 
the territory eastward from Hoo-laou, The 
carl of Yuen said, “The carl of Ch'ing is fol¬ 
lowing the bad example whic/i hr condemned in 
Tsze-thiy. He also will meet with calamity.” 
In the 5th month, duke Le of Ch'ing died.’ 

On Tuh who here passes off the stage, Cliang 
Ileah ; a writer of the 13th cent.) says 

1 Tuh was only the son of duke Chwang by 
a concubine, yet after his fatlier’s death he 
snatched the earldom from Ilwuh; and tho’ 
driven out for a time by Chae Chung, he enter¬ 
ed again into Leih, and in the end made him¬ 
self master of the State. Thus it is that wo 
have no statement of Ilwuh, We, and E’s hold¬ 


ing the earldom, because they could not keep 
it, and the different style about Tuh is under¬ 
stood to indicate that, first and last, he was able 
to maintain himself. Here then was a man, a 
usurper and a fratricide, and the Ch'un Ts ew 
calls him ruler from his beginning to his end, 
and records moreover, however, how he died in 
his dignity :—it is in this way that it shows how 
mean men are permitted to get their wills, re¬ 
bellious villains come to a good end, the royal 
laws have no course, and the world is tlirown 
all into confusion!’ 

Par. 3. The reader is not sorry to have done 
with Wln-kcang. 

[The last Chuen is here completed:—‘The 
king made a progress of survey of the fief of 
Kwoh, when the duke made a palace for him in 
Pung. The king granted to Kwoh the territory 
of Ts'iiw-ts'euen. When the carl of Ch'ing 
feasted the king, the king had given him a 
queen's large girdle with the mirror in it. The 
duke of Kwoh now begged for something, and 
the king gave him a drinking cup. This was 
the first occasion of the 'hatred which the earl 
of Ch'ing [duke Wan, son of Tuh] cherished 
against the king. In winter, the king returned 
from Kwoh.] 

Far. 4. Something had occurred to make 
the burial be delayed beyond the regular time. 


Twenty-second year. 
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XXII. 1 In his twenty-second year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, [the duke] pardoned [all] inadvertent offences 
however great. 

2 On Kwei-ch‘ow we buried our duchess, Wan Keang. 

3 The people of Ch‘in put to death Yu-k‘ow, son of their 

marquis. 

4 It was summer, the fifth month. 

5 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Ping-shin, the 

duke made a covenant with Kaou He of Ts‘e in Fang. 

6 In winter, the duke went to Ts‘e, and presented the 

marriage-offerings of silk. 


Par. 1. In the Shoo, II. i. 11. we read that it 
™ a rule Shun, ^ Sfc |ff ‘ that 
inadvertent offences, and those caused by mis¬ 
fortune, were to be pardoned,' and how far he 
carried it, we learn from ii. 12, yjpj HjjJ 
‘You pardon inadvertent offences, however 
great.’ Chwang, therefore, appears here to have 


[ done nothing more than was sanctioned by the 
example of Shun. I do not know why the 
critic* should find such fault with him as they 
do. Kuh-leang followed by H.ea Kwei, thinks 
the grace was done at this time, as some atone-, 
ment for the wickedness of Wan Keang, the 
duke’s mother, who was about to be .buried 
For ^ Kung has 
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Par. 2. yjx , — see Ana. XVI. xiv. 

According to the rule laid down there VV /J\ 
, was the style for the wife of the prince of 
a State used by the people in speaxing of tier 
to the people of ether States, fife takes the 


place of jtjT, as the entry here is in the annals 
of Loo itself. The marquis being styled duke 
after death, I hare styled his wife duchess. 
Keang, we know, was her surname, as being of 
the House of Ts‘e; Win was the honorary title 
given to her on account of her beauty and ac¬ 
complishments, no account being taken of her 
extraordinary wickedness. 

Par. 3. For Kung and Kuh read f$0 
The real killer of Yu-k‘ow was his father,— 
‘duke Seuen,’ the reason for the deed being 
unknown. It is supposed that the statement in 
the text is according to the form in which the 
announcement was made to Loo,—to conceal 
the nature of the affair. 

The Chuen says:—-‘In spring, the people of 
Ch‘:n killed the mari/uis’s eldest son, Yu-k‘ow, 
on which the Kung-tsze ilwan and Chuen-sun 
fled toTs'e, and the latte’- thence to Loo. The 
marquis of Ts-e wanted to make King-chung 
[the designation of the Kung-tszo ITwan] one 
of his high ministers, but lie declined, saying, 

| Your subject is here an exile. I am fortunate 
if I obtain your forgiveness, and enjny the 
advantage of your indulgent government. That 
you pardon my want of practice in the lessons 
ot instruction, and hold inc guiltless of crime, 
and remove me from a life of toil:—this is your 
lordship’s kindness. What I obtain is much,— 
should I dare to disgrace a high position, and so 
accelerate flic slanders of other officers? Let 
me die if X do not decline the honour you propose. 
the ode says [this ode is not in the She], 

‘ Prom that distant chariot, 

They call me with the bow ? 

Do I not wish to go? 

But I am afraid of my friends.'” 

The marquis then made him superintendent 
ot all the departments of labour. One day he 
was entertaining the marquis at his house, who 
oecame joyous over the spirits, and said, “Let 
ns continue it with lights.” But he refused, 
saymg, “I divined about the day: but I have 
not divined about the niglit j—I dare not do it.” 

“®, snpenor man will say, “In drinking 
ml 1 .. u° U d toe complete observance of the 
■ f ’ ^ lIf not to carry it on to excess was 
»?ik v lle ™' Completely to observe the rules 
t _ IIH pnnee, and then not to allow him to go 
to excess, was truly virtuous.” 

. i ,, 1 nn earlier time, the great officer E consult- 
in tortoise-shell about giving his daughter 
the ... rni ^’ e to King-chung. His wife sought 

forti>„t1 mng Mw the indication, and said. “ It is 
ortunate. lhe oracle is 

The male and female phomix fly 
together, 

Singing harmoniously with gem-like 
sounds.” 

n xne ^ to is seion of the Kwei [sur- 

. J h® House of Ch‘in] will be nourished 
8 the Keang [surname of the House of 


j Ts’c]. In five generations they will he prosper- 
! ous, and the highest ministers in Te‘e; in eight, 
there will be none to compare with them for 
greatness.” 

‘ Duke Le of Ch’in was the son of a daughter 
of the House of Ts‘ae. In consequence, the 
people of Ts-ae put to death Woo-foo [the same 
who is called T‘-> of Ch-in. See II. vi. 4, and 
note], and raised him to the marquisate. He 
begat King-chung, during whose boyhood there 
came one of the historiographers of Chow to see 
the marquis of Chin, having with him the Chow 
Yih. The marquis made him consult it by the 
milfoil on the future of the boy, when he found 

the diagram Kwan [==], and then by the 
change of manipulation, the diagram P‘ei [=?=]. 

| “Here,” he said, “ is the deliverance;”—‘ We be- 
j hold the light of the State. This is auspicious 
I for one to be the king’s guest. [See the Yih on 
| the 4th line, counting from the bottom, of the 
j diagram Kwan].’ Shall this boy in his genera¬ 
tion possess the State of Ch‘in ? or if he do not 
J possess this State, does it mean that he shall 
| possess another? Or is the tiling foretold not 
! of his ow n person, but of his descendants? The 
j light is far off, and its brightness appears reflect- 
j ed from something else. K wan j— —] represents 
the cartn, Sun f-], the top part of the diagram 

Kwan], wind, KVen f-], heaven; Sun becom¬ 

ing Kven over earth [as in the diagram P‘8i], 
represents mountains. Thus the boy lias all the 
treasures of mountains, and is shone on by the 
light of heaven .—lie will dwell above the earth, 
j Hence it is said, •• We behold the light of tlie 
I State. This is auspicious for him to be the 
king’s guest.” A king's guest fills the royal 
1 courtyard with the display of all the productions 
! of his Slate, and the off . rings of gems and silks, 

| —all excellent things of heaven and earth; hence 
it is said—‘It is auspicious for him to be the 
king s guest.’ 

‘ “ But there is still that word—‘ behold,’ and 
therefore I say the thing perhaps is to be here¬ 
after. And the wind moves nnd appears upon 
the earth :—therefore I say it is to be perhaps 
in another State. If it be in another State, it 
must be in that of the Keang;—for the Keang 
are the descendants of the Grand-mountain 
[Yaou’s chief minister]. But the mountains 
stand up as it were the mates of heaven. There 
cannot be two things equally great; as Ch‘in de¬ 
cays, this boy will flourish.” 

* When Ch’in received its first great blow 
[B C. 533], Ch’in Hwan [the representative of 
the Kung-tsze Hwan in the 5th generation] had 
begun to be great in Ts‘e. When it finally 
perished [B. 0. 477], the officer Ch‘ing was 
directing the government of that State.’ 

[The descendants of the Kung-tsze Hwan 

became the T‘een family ( which 

gradually encroached on the authority of the 
House of Keang, and ended by superseding it in 
the possession of the State of Ts*e. The farrago 
of the Chuen is intended to show how all this 
was prognosticated beforehand. I call it a 
farrago, for it is no plainer in the original nor in 
the Manehu version, than it is in my translation.] 

Par. 4. In an entry like this, giving merely 
the season and a month of it, the month onght 
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to be the first of the season. Such is the rnle 
observed throughout the Ctrun Ts’ew, excepting 
in this passage. Many of the critics hold that 

is a mistake for j/tj ; but I prefer to think, 
with Sun Fuh and others, that the par. is imper¬ 
fect, there remaining only tho commencement of 
it, Mid that characters containing the account 
of some event have been lost. It is difficult, to 
believe that tome have held that Confucins 
purposely made the summer commence with 
the 5th month, to indicate his indignation at 
the marriage, which began to be gone about 
this year, of duke Chwang to tho daughter of 
the man who murdered his father! Yet this is 
the view propounded by Ho Hew. And the 
K‘ang-hc editors think it worthy of being pre¬ 
served, and call special attention to itl 

Far. 5. Fang,—see i. ix. fi. There were rea¬ 
sons for this covenant on lxitli sides; and though 
Ts'c had attacked Loo in the end of the duke’s 
19th year, it had sinee then smitten the Jung 
to propitiate Loo. Kung-yang thinks that the 
‘ covenanter' on the part of Loo was ‘ an inferior 

person (fi& 4t>;’ but we must understand 
& before^. Chaou K'wang (jffi [t ) lays 
down a correct rule:—^ g pfcj, 


/V jfe , ‘In all accounts of covenants, 
where the agent of Loo is not specified, the 
duke is meant.’ 

Par. 6. The presenting of silks was the fourth 
step in treaties of marriage, on the part of the 
intending husband;—it was called Bui 

when the prince of a State was a party concern¬ 
ed, these gifts were to be sent by a great officer. 
For the marquis himself to go to Ts‘e with them 
was ‘contrary to rule.’ which he violated in 
another respect,—arranging for his marriage to 
soon after his mother’s death. There must 
have been reasons for hi* urgency which wc do 
not know. The common belief is that this 
marriage had been arranged for by Win Keang 
immediately after the young lady’s birth, about 
20 years before this, and that before her death 
she had insisted on Chw&ng’s fulfilling the 
engagement immediately, without reference to 
that event, be having already delayed so long, 
unwilling to marry the daughter of his father’s 
murderer. But be had not continued single ail 
that time,—as we learn from the events of his 
32d year. The marriage he now proceeded to 
enter into was an evil one for him. The lady 
was hardly better than her aunt, his mother, 
had been. 
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XXIII. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


In his twenty-third year, in spring, the duke arrived 
from Ts‘e. 

Shuh of Chae came to Loo with friendly inquiries. 

In summer, the duke went to Ts‘e to see [the service 
atl the altar to the Spirits of the land. 

The duke arrived from Ts‘e. 

An officer of King came to Loo with friendly inquiries. 

The duke and the marquis of Ts'e met at Kuh. 

Shuh of Seaou paid a court visit to the duke. 

In autumn, the duke painted red the pillars of [duke] 
Hwan’s temple. 

In winter, in the eleventh month, .Yih-koo, earl of 
Ts'aou died. 

In the twelfth month, on Keah-yin, the duke had a 
meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e, when they made 
a covenant at Hoo. 


Par. 1,4. See II. ii. 9. Chang Heah observe 
here, that the practice, intimated in the o 
announcing' the return to the capital in the an 
c^atral temple was after the example of the ear 
lest »o v ereigna of the Shoo, and refers to Il.i.U 
0 that Book, where it is related that Shun, oi 
returning after the close of his tours of inspec 
tion, ‘went to the temple of the Cultivate! 
ancestor, and offered a sacrifice.’ 

. ,[® r - 2. By Chae Shuh we are to understand 
itner the earl of Chae, or one of his brothers 
“S’ ° r “« father, is called ‘dukeof Chae.’ in II 
n. o, as being one of the king’s three principal 
misters. If the earl himself be here intended 
as is most likely, the is his designation 

f™" \ he form of the par., difft. from II. viii. 2, 
«n w e conclude that this visit was 

? u * 10n7 ' e< ^’ an< * undertaken for some private 
as the phrase is, * contrary to rule. 1 
v. *"*3 act of the duke was of the same 

rpf 8 in (?o*ng to see the fishermen 

markup ** There was something rc- 
toiblc about the sacrifice in Ts‘e which 
attracted visitors. Woo Ch ing says .—‘The S/wy 
mtfc) was an ordinary thing,—the sacrifice 
offered by princes to the Spirits of the land 
within their States; other princes did not go to 
witness it. But it was a custom in Ts‘e to take 


the opportunity of this sacrifice to assemble its 
armies, and make r boastful display of their 
majesty and numbers, assembling others to wit¬ 
ness it. It was this which afforded a pretext 
to the duke for going at this time to Ts‘e. The 
Cliuen has:—‘When the duke was taking this 
step, which was contrary to rule, Ts‘aou Kwei 
remonstrated with him, saying, “Do not go. 
The rules of ceremony are all designed for the 
right adjustment of the people. Hence there 
are meetings of Me princes [at the royal court], to 
inculcate the dunes severally incumbent on the 
high and low, and to lay down the amount of 
contributions which are to be severally made. 
There are court visits, to rectify the true position 
of the different ranks of nobility, and to ar¬ 
range the order of the young and the old. 
There are punitive expeditions, to punish the 
disobedient. The princes have their services on 
the king’s behalf, and the king has his tours of 
inspection among the princes;—when those meet¬ 
ings and visits are observed on a grand scale. 
Excepting on such occasions, a prince does not 
move from ins oven State, 'idle ruler's move¬ 
ments must be written down. If there be written 
concerning you what was not according to the 
laws, how will your descendants look at it?" ’ 
[The Chueu adds here the following, about 
the affairs of Tsin:—‘In Tsin, tlie circle <«f 
families descended from Hwan and Cliwang 
[Hwan is the Hwan-shuli. or “ Grand Success.’’ 
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of the Clmen appended to the 2d year of Hwan, 
where earl Chwang is also mentioned] began to 
press on dnke Heen, [the marquis at this time], 
wtho w as distrossed by them. Sze Wei said to 
him, “ Let us do away with the officer Foo, 
[Sente take as meaning—“Let us 

do away with the wealthy among them ”] and 
then all the other descendants of the two princes 
may be dealt with.” The duke asked him to 
attempt the thing, when Wei consulted with all 
the others, calumniated Foo to them, and then 
took him off.’] 

Par. 5. With this commenced Ts'oo’s inter¬ 
courses of courtesy with Loo, and indeed with 
any part of China proper. 

Par. 6. Kith,—see VII.4. This was but a 
hurried meeting; but it serves to show how 
anxious duke Chwang was to get his marriage 
treaty carried through. 

Par. 7. Shuli of Seaou is the same as Sliuh 
Ta-sin of Seaou, mentioned in the Clmen on 
XII. 4. Up to that time he had merely been a 


great officer of Snng, holding the city of Seaou; 
but because of the services he then rendered in 
the troubles of the State, duke Hwan erected 
Seaou into a Foo-yung or attached territory, of 
which this Shuh and his descendants were the 
lords. Here we find him paying a visit to the 
dnke of Loo. The par. is not in the usual form, 
because the visit was paid at 
Ivuh, and not at the court of Loo. The city of 
Seaou was in the pres. dept, of Seu-chow 
JO h north from the dis. city of Seaou. 

Par. 8. According to rule, the pillars were 
required to be of a very dark colour, nearly 
black. The painting them red, it is understood, 
was to dazzle the young wife who would soon be 
appearing in the temple, and to propitiate the 
spirit of Hwan, when the daughter of his mur¬ 
derer should l>e presented as the wife of his son! 

Par. 10. Hoo was in Ch‘ing,—in the north¬ 
west of the pres, district of Yuen-woo 
dep. Hwae-k‘ing. It is supposed the meeting 
had reference to the impending marriage. 


Twenty-fowth year. 
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1 In the duke's twenty-fourth year, in spring, in the 
king’s third month, he carved the ratters of [dukej 
Hwan’s temple. 

There was the burial of duke Chwang of Is aou. 

In summer, the duke went to Ts‘e to meet las bride. 

In autumn, the duke arrived from Ts‘e. 

In the eighth month, his wife, the lady keang, entered 

[the capital]. . j \ 

On Mow-yin, the great officers belonging to the ducal 
House, and their wives, had an interview with her, 
and presented offerings ot silks. 

There were great floods. . _ , 

In winter, the Jung made an inroad into Ts aou, wh 
Ke of Ts‘aou fled to Ch‘in, and Ch th returned 


2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 


when 
to 


Ts‘aou. 

9 The duke of Kwoh— 

Par. 1. This act waa of the same nature aa 
the painting the pillars in par. 8 of last year. 
Tso-she says:— 1 This waa another act con trar y 
to rule. Yu-8un [the'designation of K‘ing 
a great officer, the master of the Workmen. See 
the ||Jj gE- 3d art.] remonstrated, 

saying, “ Your subject has heard that economical 
moderation is the reverence of virtue, and that 
extravagance is one of the greatest of wicked¬ 
nesses. Our former ruler possessed that reverent 
virtue, and you are as it were carrying him on 
to that great wickedness;—is not this what 
should not be?”’ Kuh-leang tells us that the 
rule for the rafters of the temple of a son of 
Heaven was that they should be hewn, and 
rubbed smooth, and then polished bright with a 
fine stone, while in that of the prince of a State 
the rafters were only hewn, and rubbed smooth, 
and in that of a great officer they were simply 
hewn. 

Parr. 3, 4. The duke went himself, acc. to 
the ancient custom, to meet his bride, and then 
on his return, announced his arrival in the ances¬ 
tral temple, which was also according to rule. 

Par. 6 On this par. Maou K‘e-ling says:— 
‘As the duke met the lady Keang in person, he 
ought to hare entered with her on the same 
day. As to the reason of their entering on dif¬ 
ferent days, Kung-y&cg (as expounded by Too 


fu) thinks that as Ming Jin [the dukes earlier 
Distress of the harem], was in the palace, Keang 
ras unwilling to enter, and must haw made 
he duke agree to remove MSng Jin, while she 
lerself came leisurely on. And so also it was 
hat, when she entered the capital on the day 
l'ing-ch‘ow, she did not immediately prerent her¬ 
ein the ancestral temple; but it was the next 
lav Mow-yin, when she repaired thither, and 
he ceremony of giving audience to wives of 
;he great officers who were related to the duke 
iy consanguinity, was gone through. Here 
lurely is an example where the rule about the 
neaning of mentioned on LiL 2, cannot be 
iDDlied Where was the hostility here on the 
part of'the ‘enterer,’ or the ‘unwillingness to 
receive' on the part of the ‘ entered 1 Tet Kuh- 
leang would make it out that the term indicate 
a kind of horror in the temple at the entrance of 
the daughter of the man who had murdered 
duke Hwan! . . ^ 

Par. 6. ft 7< 7Z 

AS ‘the wives of great officers of the same 
s^Vn’ame as the duke.’ Many of them would 
have received other clan-names, tat they were 

all Ke. (Ml Ms $ W 0 WL 

‘The first interview, when introductory presents 


rere used, was called 


The >m, used pro- 
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perly of gifts of silks, may also comprehend other 
offerings,—such as gems. The interview spoken 
of look place in the ancestral temple, on the new 
wife’s first appearance there, nearly equivalent 
to our celebration of a marriage in a chuicli. 
The great officers were there officially, and at 
such a time their wives accompanied them. In 
the compendious style of the narrative of the 
paragraph, the student may think that only the 
wives are spoken of, but we must take ^ 

as in apposition with and not under 

its regimen. This appears clearly from the 
Chuen:—‘ In autumn, when Gae Keang arrived, 
the duke made the wives of the great officers, 
at their first interview, offer silks and gems;— 
which was contrary to rule. Yu-sun said, “The 
offerings of males are, the greatest of them, gems 
and .silks, and the lesser, birds and animals 
[that ^ sometimes=. |pj, see the SS Bi 
—the different things illus¬ 
trating their rank. But the offerings of women, 
are only nuts, dates, and pieces of dried flesh,— 
to show their respect. Now males and females 
use the same offerings ;—there is no distinction 
between them. But the distinction between 
males and females is a grand law of the State, 
and that it should be confounded by the duchess 
surely is what should not be.” ’ 

[The Chuen continues here the narrative after 
par. 8 of last year about the affairs of Tsinr— 

4 Sze Wei of Tain again took counsel with all the 
other scions of the ruling House, and got them to 
put to death the two sons of the Yew family, 
He announced the fact to the marquis, saying 
“Things are in progress. It will not take more 
than two years to relieve you of all trouble." '] 
Par. 7. See ou II, 1, 5. 

Par. 8. Ke here is said by Too Yu to have 
^ een j}}~ ‘the heir-son of T6‘aou.’ 


He must_therefore have succeeded to his father 
in the end of the last year (see XXIII. 9), and 
he is here mentioned without any title because 
of his weakness and incompetency to • hold his 
own.’ Too also says that Ch‘ih was duke He, 
who follows, in the list of lords of Ts'aou, after 
duke Cliwang. But the Historical Records say 
that He’s name was E (), and make no men¬ 
tion of any Ch‘ih. We have not the information 
necessary fully to elucidate the paragraph. 
Kuiig-vaug reads—^ ~p ^ 

joining on the two characters of the next par, 
and understanding the whole thus:—There was 
a duke of Kwoh whose name was Ch‘ih. lie 
had lost his own territory, and now finding 
Ts’aou without a lord, he entered and took pos¬ 
session of it’ 

Par. 9. This paragraph is plainly incomplete, 
unless we suppose that should be and 
then the meaning would he ‘Kwoh perished.’ 
Compare [‘in Y. xix. 7. 

The latter way of dealing with the par. is 
adopted hy many, and in support of it a passage 
is quoted by Maou from the writings of the 
philosopher Kwan, the marquis of Ts’e’s prime 
minister [This is a mistake. The passage is in 
Lew Heang’s Hwan 

of Ts‘e went to Kwoh, and asked an old man how 
the State had come to ruin. The reply was. 
“ It was because our lord loved the good and 
hated the evil.” “According to your words,” 
6 aid the duke “he was a worthy prince. Hew 
could he come to ruin ?” The old man answered, 
“ He loved the good, hut he was unable to 
employ them. He hated the bad, bnt he was 
unable to put them away. Therefore it was the 
State perished.” 

Possibly, we ought to read ; but even 

then, it is not known where this Kwoh was. 


Twenty-fifth year. 
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In the [duke’s] twenty-fifth year, in spring, the marquis 
of Ch‘in sent Joo £>huh to Loo with friendly inquiries. 

In summer, in the fifth month, on Kwei-ch‘ow, Soh, 
marquis of Wei, died. 

In the sixth month, on Sin-we, the first day of the moon, 
the sun was eclipsed, when we beat drums, and offer¬ 
ed victims at the altar of the land. 

The duke’s eldest daughter, went to her home in Ke. 

In autumn, there were great floods, when we beat drums, 
and offered victims at the altar of the land, and at 
the [city] gates. 

In winter, duke [IIwan’s] son Yew went to Ch‘in. 


Par. 1. is read as Joo, the clan- name of 

■ family ofC'h'in, connected with the ruling house. 

>» the individual’s designation. Tso-she 
says that now * first was a contract of friendship 
made with Ch‘inmeaning first since tiic in¬ 
vasion 0 { the western borders of Loo by Ch’in in 
the duke’s 19th year. He adds that the designa¬ 
tion of the messenger is used and not the name, 
to express commendation of his mission; but 
such a canon for the use of names, 4c., is with¬ 
out foundation. And so is the rule insisted on 
by Kuh-leang, that the designation shows that 
Joo’s official appointment in Ch'in had been 
confirmed by the king. 

Par. 2 . Soliaee IX. xvi. 5; IH. vi. 2. 

Par. S. This eclipse took place in the morn¬ 
ing of the 18th May, B. C. 008. With regard 
to the ceremonies which are mentioned, the 
Lliuen says they were * extraordinary,’ adding: 

‘Only on the first day of the moon in the'lst 
month [i.e., of summer], when no encroachment 
of the T«w influence [ou the months of the 
year] had yet begun ,on occasion of an eclipse of the 
snn, did they present offeringsof silk at the altars 
of the land, and beat drums in the court.’ The 
Chuen, on the 17th year of duke Ch'aou (JJ0), 
par. 2, says that ‘the king did not have bis table 
spread so liberally as usual, and made drums be 
beaten at the altars of the land; and that princes 
ofStates presented offerings of silk at the altars, 
and had drums beaten in tbeir courts.’ Now iu 
«ic text the drums are beaten at the altars,—one 
••yoirular thing; and victims are offered instead 
of silks;—anotiier. As to Tao-she’s statement 
7"* 1 *he things he mentions were done only ou 
the i*t month of summer, when the masculine 


energies of nature were all predominant, it may 
be doubted whether the It in the sentence 

mjEMzm* correctly taken by Too 
Yu (whom I have .followed) in the sense of 
• only.’ The same observances took place, pro¬ 
bably, at all eclipses. That in the Shoo, Hl.iv. 
4, in connection with which we have them, was 
in tile 9th month of Hea. 

Par. 4. On the 1st par. of the 27th year, Too 
observes that ‘the eldest Ke’ here was duke 
Chwang’s daughter. She must bave been so, 
for any daughter of Mb father would, long ere 
this time, have been married away. Many cri¬ 
tics dwell on the fact that nothing has been said 
here about the meeting of the lady, as in the 
marriage of duke Yin's daughter I. ii. 5. The 
point is unimportant. Tbe husband was not 
the marquis of Ke, but his son. 

Par. 5. The calamity of ‘great floods’ lias 
been mentioned several times; but this is the 
first mention of special deprecatory services on 
such an occasion. Perhaps the regular cere¬ 
monies were now first departed from. The 
Chuen says:—‘The observances here were also 
extraordinary. On all occasions of calamities 
from the hand of Heaven, there were offerings 
of silks, and not of victims. And drums were 
not beaten, excepting on the presage of calami¬ 
ties by the sun ami moon.’ Too defines as 

@1 P3’ ‘ c '^" S atc9 >’ which is doubtless 

correct But the Chuen says nothing about the 
drumming and sacrificing at them. Kung- 
yang says it was improper; but I do not know 
of any authority for his saying so. 
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[The Chaen, continuing the narrative of the 
affairs of Tsin, appended to par. 6 of last year, 
saya:—‘ Sze Wei of Tsin got all the other scions of 
the ruling House to put to death all the branches 
of the Yew family, after which he walled Taeu 
for them to reside in. Iu winter, the marquis 


of Tsin besieged Tseu, and slew all the sons of 
the former marquises.’] 

Par. 6. Tliis Yew was an own brother of 
duke Chwang,—a man of virtue and ability. 
His visit here to Cii’in was to return the 
■ friendly inquiries ’ from that State in the 
spring. 


Twenty-sixth year. 
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1 In his twenty-sixth year, in spring, the duke invaded 

the Jung. 

2 In summer, the duke arrived from the invasion of the 

Jung. 

3 Ts'aou put to death one of its great officers. 

4 In autumn, the duke joined an officer of Sung and an 

officer of Ts‘e in invading Seu. 

5 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Kwei-hae, the first 

day of the moon the sun was eclipsed. 


Parr. 1,2,4. The 1st and 4th paragraphs are 
probably both descriptive of operations against 
the Jung. Accepting the position of the Jung 
which most troubled Loo as given correctly in 
the note on L ii. 1, they were within the limits 
of the ancient Sen-chow of Yu,—see the Shoo 
HI. i. Pt.i. 28 ; and though the State of Seu in 
the time of the Ch‘un Ts'ew was not so exten¬ 
sive as the old Seu-chow, the Jung, we may con¬ 
clude, found sympathy and support from it. 
We know that the Jung of Seu were a thorn in 
the State of Loo from its commencement;—see 
the Shoo, V. xxix. 1. Dukes Yin and Hwan 
kept on good terms with them (L ii. 1,4: II. 
ii. 8); but hostile relations prevailed in the time 
of Chwang [XVIII. 2). Ts*e attacked the Jung 
On behalf of Loo in his 20th year; but we find 
them here still unsubdued. That the marquis 
of Loo should join officers of Sung and Ts‘e in 
the expedition against Sen seems to show that 
Loo was principally interested in it 


The lords of the State of Sen were viscounts, 
whose chief town was 80 le north from the pres. 
Sze-chow j'J'j) in Gan-hwuy. They pro¬ 
fessed the same ancestry as the State of Tsdn 
and were of course Yings 
[Toparr. 1,2. TheChuenappends:—‘Inwring, 
Sze Wei of Tsin became grand minister of Works, 
and in summer, he enlaryed the walls of Keang, so 
as to secure a greater depth for the palace.’] 
Par. 8. Tso-sbe says nothing on this par. 
We do not know who the officer put to death 
was, nor what was the offence charged against 
him; and the par. should be left in this obscurity, 
like the 8th of the 24th year, also relating to 
the affairs of Ts‘aou. 

[To par. 4, the Chuen appends:—‘In autumn, 
a body of men from Kwoh made an incursion 
into Tsin,; and in winter, another body did the 
same.’] 

Par. 5. This eclipse took place in the morn¬ 
ing of the 3d. Nov., B. C. 667. 
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XXVII. 1 In his twenty-seventh year, in spring, the duke had a 
meeting with his eldest daughter, [married to the 
heir] of Ke, in T‘aou. 

2 In summer, in the sixth month, the duke had a meet¬ 

ing with the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the 
marquis ofCh‘in, and the earl of Ch‘ing, when they 
made a covenant together in Yew. 

3 In autumn, duke [Hwan’s] son, Yew, went to Ch‘in to 

the burial of Yuen Chung. 

4 In winter, the duke’s eldest daughter—she of Ke—came 

[to Loo], 

5 Iv‘ing of Keu came to meet the duke's third daughter 

as his bride. 
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The earl of Ke appeared at our court. 

The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Ts 
bhmg-puh. 


ROOK III 


e m 


Par. ]. Taou is said bv Too Yu to hare been 
in Loo; and the K‘ang-hc edition gives its site 

a :wfc m° the soutil ° f " 1C city of Puh C1 "* w 
yfl )> dc r- Ts‘aou-chow. But Kcang Yung 

('/X 9J <) observes that Ke lay east from Loo, 
and that Puh Chow is in what was the western 
part of the 8tnto, so that it is not likely the lad v 
would have crossed Loo to meet her father. 
He therefore concludes that is the same as 

mentioned in the Chuen under par. 4 of 
the 7th year of duke Cli'aou, and to be referred 
to the pres. dis. of Sze-hwuy, dcp. Yen-chow. 
This, no doubt, is the better identification. 

Tso-she condemns the meeting, saying:— J 
• There was no proper occasion for it. The son 
of Heaven is supposed to make no tour of inspec¬ 
tion unless it be for the publication of righteous¬ 
ness; the prince of a State to make no move¬ 
ment unless it he on the people’s business; and 
a minister not to go beyond the boundaries 
Of the State unless by his ruler s comminand - 
Possibly, however, there may have been cireum- 
st^ee, which justified it. Ch‘oh Urh-k‘ang 
( Pfl ; of the Ming dyn., 1st part of 

have rendered a preliminary meeting neceeaarv 

S of ‘ h e duke could pay the 

Visit of duty mentioned in par 4 l y tne 

, Par - *• Co "'P- XVI. 4. The place of meeting 
IS the same, and we have also the phrasl 

WJm in h° th P a «. Tso-she say s the covenant 

Ch-in^n'IV^" °, OC *Si on 0( ‘he submission of 

C ,r f T°°’ ;n ex P' an »tion, of the 

Chuen, refers to the tronhles of Ch‘in 

Chwang’s 22(1 year, when Ts’e receivedKin~ 

Hie eJirl JSA£\ liaving’made Ttreaty^with 

. «wi 

. Yuen 18 ‘he clan-name, and Chuns- 

Xr ?hfd a e»th’o W f hich >• hefe h^au"e g 
alter the death of a minister, the rule was to 

— fl5d*3 •£' 
■ft-S^VWVS 

rmd V thf W k** K h Y fJ- had that sanction* 

and the Kang-he editors further add that, if he 

had not dene so, the character fcj would not 

have been used of his journey. * 

Par. 4. The Chuen says this visit was ^ 

‘a return to salute her parents. 


1 MB 
Such a 


v SU was due once a year while the ]>arents were 
“ lve - ,, 1 rl hc Clmen gives also the following can¬ 
on:— At hen the daughter of the prince of a 
State eomc-s back to visit her parents, only the 

word is used; when she returns divorced, 

the phrase ^ j* employed. When the 

WlfC ° f f. a prince goes to vi,it her parents it is 
said—“ sh e g,*., to 5 UC j, <n j guc h a 

State: wlien she goes back divorced, it is said 

-s n * ■ 

[There is here a narrative about the affairs of 
. 1 he marquis of Tsin was going to 

invade Kwoh, but Szc Wei said to him, *J)o 
not do so now. The duke of Kwoh is arrogant, 
if lie on an occasion has got a victory over us, 
tie will be sure to cast off and neglect his own 
people. If when he has lost their sympathy, we 
then attack him, though he may wish to make 
ead against us, who will co-njicratc with him ? 
ow the cultivation of propriety and music, and 
the promotion of kindness and affection, are the 
means by which a spirit of fighting is produced. 

hen the people are brought to be courteous in 
all their affairs, to delight in harmony, to love 
their relatives, and to grieve on the loss of them, 
then they can be employed to fight. Kwoh 
does not nourish those conditions, and, frequent- 
ly engaging in hostilities, its people will come 
to a condition of famine.” ’] 

Par. 5. Here K<ing, a great officer of Ken, 
coroes himself to meet a daughter of the duke, 
whom he had sought in marriage. A great 
ocer of Loo, of the surname Ke, would have 
been the agent of the duke in all the preliminary 
arrangements. That this has not been mention¬ 
ed does not indicate that there was anything 
irregular or improper in the transaction. 

Par. 6 . In II. ji. 5 the lord of Ke has the title 
0 marquis. As be has here only the title of 
earl, Too Yu concludes that his rank must have 
been reduced by the king;_which king is not 

known. It may have been Hwan, Chwang, He, 
or Hwuy. 

j [The Chuen adds here:—‘The King sent 
Lcaou, earl of Sliaou, to convey to the marquis 
of Ts-e his appointment of him to the presidency 
of the States, and to ask him to attack AVei, be¬ 
cause the marquis „/ it had raised Tsze-t‘uy to 

XIN. 1 !)'-" 6 <SW thC 2d ChUen to 

Sbing-puh was in Wei,-in the pres. 

' de P- Ts‘aou-chow. It was near 

ttl m , n ° f ^ St *' e ° f Too says 

this meeting was preliminary to the punishment 

of Wei, with which the king had charged the 
marquis of Ts-e. See the last Chuen. 
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XXVIII. 1 In 


2 In 


3 

4 


5 

6 
7 


the [duke’s] twenty-eighth year, in spring, in the 
king’s third month, on Keah-yiri, an army of Ts‘e 
invaded Wei. The men of Wei and the men of 
Ts‘e fought a battle, when the men of Wei re¬ 
ceived a disgraceful defeat, 
summer, in the fourth month, on Ting-we, So, 
viscount of Choo, died. 

In autumn, King invaded Ch'ing. 

The duke joined an officer of Ts‘e and an officer of 
Sung in relieving Ch'ing. 

In winter we enclosed Mei. 

There was a great want of wheat and rice. 

Tsang-sun Shin represented the case to Ts‘e, [and ob¬ 
tained leave] to buy grain there. 


Par. 1. 



—see on II.xiii. 1. 


Tso-she 


says here:-—‘In spring, the marquis of Ts‘e in¬ 
vaded Wei; defeated the army of Wei in battle; 
declared the command he had received from 
the king ; took bribes and returned.’ It appears 
from this account that the marquis of Ts'e him¬ 
self took part, if we onght not to say commanded, 
in the invasion and defeat of Wei; and hence 
arises a difficulty in accounting for the first 

X' Too Yu thinks that the announcement 
of the affair to Loo was so constructed as to 
make it appear that only an officer was in 
charge of the army, and so the shame of accept- 
*"£ bribes might be averted from the marquis. 
Whatever be thought of this view, it proceeds 
on the acknowledgment of as properly 

meaning ‘an officer of Ts‘e,’ and does not sanction 
the idea that the marquis is here purposely 
called ‘a man,’ or ‘ an officer,’ to signify the 
sage’s disapprobation of his conduct. But we 
need not depart from the usual application of 

X' The marquis accompanied the army, but 
he did not command it. This is the view of 
Maou. Woo Ch‘ing thought that the marquis 
remained in Shing-puh, expecting that a small 
demonstration would be enough to coerce Wei 
into submission, whereas the army of Wei rashly 
provoked a battle. This account of the matter 


derives confirmation from the ^ precedinj 
^ X in the second part of the par. 

[The Chuen here resumes its account of th< 
affaire of Tsin.—‘Duke Heen of T.in married t 
daughter of the House of Kea, who had n< 
child. Afterwards he committed incest wit! 
his father’s concubine Ts‘e Keang, by whom |,< 
had a daughter who became wife of duke Muh o 
Ta m, and a son Shin-sing, whom he, afUr hi 
fallitr * death, acknowledged as his heir. Subse 
quentiy he married two ladies from among th< 
Jung, the one of whom, called Hoo Kt 0 f the 


great Jung, bore Ch‘ung-nrh, and the other, who 
was of the small Jung, bore E-woo. When Tsin 
invaded the Le Jung, their chief, a baron, gave 
him to wife his daughter, Le Ke, who bore a son 
called He Ts‘e, while her younger sister bore him 
Ch‘oh-tsxe. Le Ke became the favourite with the 
duke, and wished to get her son declared hi* 
successor. In order to this, she bribed two offi¬ 
cers, who were favourites with him,— Leang- woo, 
of the outer court, and another. Woo from Tung- 
kwan, and got them to speak to the marquis to 
this effect:—“ K‘euh-yuh corn sins your lordship’s 
ancestral temple; P‘oo and Urh-k‘euh are your 
boundary cities. They should not be without 
their lords residing in them. If your ancestral 
city be without its lord, the people will not feel 
awe; if the others he without their lords, that 
will lead the Jung to form encroaching projects. 
When they do so, the people will despise the 
government as being remiss;—to the harm of 
the State. If the heir-apparent be put in charge 
of K’euh-yuh, and Ch‘ung-urh and E-woo be 
put in charge, the one of P‘oo. and the other of 
Urh-k‘euh, this will both awe the people and keep 
the Jung in fear, and display, moreover, your 
lordship's effective rule.” She made them both 
say further, “The wide territory of the Teih will 
in this way be a sort of capital of Tain. Ia it not 
right thua to extend the country of the State?” 

‘ 1 lie marquis was pleased with these suggest¬ 
ions, and in the summer he sent hia eldest son 
to reside in K’cuh-yuh, Ch‘ung-urh to reside in 
the city of P'oo, and E-woo in K‘euh. Thua all 
his other sons were seut away to the borders, 
and only the sons of Le Ke and her sister were 
left in Keang. The end was that the two Woo 
and Le Ke slandered the others, and got He-ts'e 
appointed heir to the State. Tlie people of 
1 sin called the two Woo the pair of ploughers.’] 

Par. 2. This So had been viscount of Choo 
for 12 years. He w as succeeded by his son, 
Keu-ch‘oo (jit jfi&'i. 
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Put. 3,4. King, — see on X. 5. In par. 4, 
after * A Kung-yang has 
The Chuen has:—‘Tsze-yuen, chief-minister of 
Ts‘oo, wished to seduce the widow of king Wan, 
and made a hall by the side of her palace, where 
he set on foot exhibitions of dancers. When 
the lady heard them, she wept, and said, “ Our 
deceased lord by means of these dances practised 
preparations for war. But now the minister 
makes no use of them against our enemies, but 
exhibits them by the side of me, waiting solitary 
for my death;—is not this strange?” One of 
her attendants repeated these words to Tsze- 
yUen, who said, “ She does not forget the duty of 
surprising our enemies, while I on the contrary 
hare forgotten it.” 

‘In autumn, with 600 chariots, he invaded 
Ch‘ing, and entered its territory by the barrier-gate 
of Keeh-teeh. He himself, with Tow Yu-keang, 
TowWoo,andKang-chePuh-pe,led theway with 
streamers flying; while Tow Pan, Wang-sun Yew, 
and Wang-sun He, brought up the rear. All the 
chariots entered by the Shun gate, and advanced 
to the market place on the high way. The port¬ 
cullis gate, leading to the city, however, was open, 
and people were coming out who spoke the 
dialect of Ts*oo. Tsze-yuen said, “Ah, there 
are men in Ch‘ing!” When the princes came 
to relieve it, the army of Ts‘oo retreated in the 
night; and when the people of Ch*ing were 
about to flee to T‘ung-k‘ew, their spies brought 
word that there were birds about the tents of 
Ts'oo, so they stopped their flight.’ 

Par. 5. Mei was a town of Loo of no great 
size,—in the west of pres. Tung-p‘ing Chow, 
dept. T'ae-gan. Kung and Kuh both read 
Tao-she says: ‘Mei was not a city (-§{$)• 
All towns having an ancestral temple, with the 
Spirit-tablets of former rulers, were called cities 
those without such a temple were called 
towns (^q). Walling a town is called chuh ; 

walling a city is called thing ).’ According to 

this account, it is not said that Mei was now 
built, but only that it was enclosed, though not 
with the strong wall which would have served 
for the defence of a city. 

[Tso-she’s account of Too and Yih, cities and 
towns, is not very clear. Unless the capital of 
a State were changed, how could there be ances¬ 
tral temples, with tablets of the former rulers, 
anywhere but in it ? Maou observes that the 
clans springing from the descendants of the 
princes would of course have a tablet of the 
prince to whom they traced their origin in their 
ancestral temple; and the principal city held by 


them might be called a too. From the Chuen 
on I. i. 3, it appears that the too were of three 
degrees. The ground of distinction between 
cities and towns in England is not in all cases 
clearly ascertained. There is an interesting 
coincidence between Tso‘s statement that an an¬ 
cestral temple constituted a city in China and 
the view that it is the cathedral of a bishop 
which constitutes one in Eugland ] 

Par. 6. Ying-tah says on this:—‘The wheat 
was ripe in the summer, and the labours with 
the rice were completed in autumn; but this 
entry is made under winter, because then there 
was fully discovered the insufficiency of the 
harvest in the other seasons.’ 

Par. 7. Tsang-sun Shin is better known by 
his designation and hon. title,—Tsang Wftn- 

chung ( #> He belonged to a dis¬ 

tinguished and loyal family in Loo. We have 
his great grandfather, Tsang He-pih, in the 
Chuen on I. v. 1; and his grandfather, Tsang 
Gae-pih, in that on II. ii. 4. Gae-pih appears 
again in the Chuen on III. xi. 3, by his surname 
and name,—Tsang-sun Tali. In that Chuen the 
name Tsang WSn-chung occurs, but the text 
must be corrupt. In Chwang’s 6th year, Win¬ 
ch ung was but a young boy. 

Kung and Knh both take as = ‘ to 

ask leave,’ but I prefer to take it as in the trans¬ 
lation. Shin’s proceeding, Tso-she says, was 
according to rule. But many critics condemn 
it, as if he had gone privately, unauthorized. 
There is a detailed account, however, in the 

S HO ’ ±- **• 4 > where Wftn-chung 

recommends the measure to duke Chwang, and 
obtains leave to go to Ts‘e. He took with him 
valuable offerings to duke Hwan to support his 
request, who, with the magnanimity proper to 
him, returned them, while he allowed grain to 
be sold to Loo. 

Kung and Knh say that there ought to have 
been no necessity, on one year’s dearth, to apply 
for help to a neighbouring State; and that the 
prince who had not stores accumulated, sufficient 
for three years at least, was sure to lose his 
State. That there was not sufficient provision 
in the State itself for the emergency shows how 
inefficient the government of Chwang had been. 
Where there is no commerce with foreign na¬ 
tions, a kingdom can only provide for the 
occurrence of bad years by the accumulated 
superabundance of good ones; but such super¬ 
abundance requires not only benignant skies, 
biit a good government and a well-ordered, in¬ 
dustrious. people as well. It must be long since 
China had a supply of one year’s provisions 
accumulated in its granaries. 


Twenty-ninth year. 
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XXIX. 1 In the [duke’s] twenty-ninth year, in spring he repaired 
his stables. 

2 In summer, a body of men from Ch‘ing made an in¬ 

cursion into Heu. 

3 In autumn, there was [a plague of] fei insects. 

4 In winter, [duke Yin’s] third daughter—she of Ke— 


died. 

5 We Availed Choo and 

Far.l. Mf.ou says. ^ J||] {j§? f r). 

‘ the term denotes the repairing of the old.‘ 
This seems to be the correct interpretation 
Ho Hew says that the repairing of an old thing 
is called m- if additions be made to the old, 
the character n is used; when a thing is 
made for the 1st time, we say Others, how¬ 
ever, will have it that in this case the old stables 
were removed, and entirely new ones erected. 
.Ely. Ch'ing Twan-heoh (jji^ ; Yuen 

■*"-) -mt »* «s5 —m z 

Kuh-leang says tliat by jfi£ we are 
to understand duke’s stables.’ 

The special import of £ is not known. We 
might translate it * long;’ and Wang Paou ( f 
aptly compares with it the ‘ long treasury 
Jfijp),’ mentioned Ana. XI. xiii. 1. As to 
the character of the transaction, Tso-she ob- 
serves that ‘it was unseasonable. The horses 
were let out of their stables at the vernal equi¬ 
nox, when the day and night were of equal 
length, and brought back at the autumnal.’ 
The season of Chow’s spring, or Hea’a winter, 
therefore waa not the time to repair the stables. 

Par. 2. The Chueu here gives definitions of 
terms:—‘An expedition with bells and drums 
was called ife (an attack or invasion); one 
without them, (a stealthy incursion); one 

made quickly and with a small force, (a 
surprise).’ 

Par. 3. Tso-she sayB that those fei constitut¬ 
ed ‘ a plague;—and that the appearance of such j 


Fang. 

creatures was not recorded unless they amounted 
to a plague.’ The canon is probably applicable 
here, but the appearance of unusual things is 
also found, where the idea of their being a 

plague is inadmissible. But what the were 
is much disputed. Lew Heang, Ho Hew, and 
others, think they were a kiud of bug, produced 
in Yueh, and extraordinary in Loo. More likely 
is the opinion of others that the fei waa a kind of 
locust, that called the J] — the jjpf 
of the She; known also as the Juj[. 

Lew Ch‘ang (|gj f; A. D. 1019—1077) ab¬ 
surdly identifies the fei with a monster mentioned 
in the [J j jfif- —.* like an ox, with a white 

head, one eye, and a dragon’s tail,’ Ac. 

Par. 4. — see I. vii. 1: HI. xii. 1. 

There was no State of Ke now; but the 

lady for her worthiness retains her title. 

Par. 5. Choo waa 30 It to the south-west of 
the pres. dis. city of Choo-shing ^), dep. 

Ts‘ing-chow. Fang has occurred several times. 
The Chuen says the walling of these was sea¬ 
sonable, and adds:—‘With regard to all labours 
in building, when the first stars of the Dragon 
[see on the Shoo, 1.6] appeared [the 11th 
month of Chow], the labours of husbandry were 
finished, and the people were warned to prepare 
for these others. When the Ho (Fire) star 
appeared (after the previous ones), the materials 
were all ready for use. When Mercury culmi¬ 
nated at dusk, the work should he going on. 
By the solstice, all should be finished.’ 

[Ttie Chuen adds:—‘P‘e of Fan rebelled 
against the king.’] 
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XXX. 1 It was the [duke’s] thirtieth year, the spring, the king’s 
first month. 

2 In summer, [our] troops halted at Ch'ing. 

3 In autumn, in the seventh month, a body of men from 

Ts‘e reduced Chang. 

4 In the eighth month, on Kwei-hae, we buried [duke 

Yin’s] third daughter,—her of Ke. 

5 In the ninth month, on Kang-woo, the first day of the 

moon, the sun was eclipsed, when we beat drums 
and offered victims at the altar of the land. 

6 In winter, the duke and the marquis of Ts‘e met on the 

Loo side of the Tse. 

7 An officer of Ts‘e invaded the hill Jung. 

[The Chuen inserts after par. 1:—‘In spring, j The troops in the text had probably been 
the king commanded the duke of Kwoh to punish j despatched from the capital, in consequence of 
P‘e of Fan; and in summer, in the 4th month, j Ts‘e’s threatening Chang (in next par.);—to 
on P‘ing-shin, the duke entered Fan, seized | defend Chang, as Kuh-leang says, or to be 
Chung-p‘e, and carried him to the capital.’] j prepared for any troubles on the borders of Loo. 

Par. 2. Ch‘ing,—see II. vi. 2. Tso-she’s text j They stopped, however, at Ch'ing through fear 

has no fjrfi before “4* • but the want does not ^ 9 ' e ' 

' * - [The Chuen continues here the narrative 

affect the meaning. By gjj] we are to tinder- aboufc the affair8 of Xsoo from XXVIII. 4.— 

stand a small body of troops under the command «Yuen, son of king Woo of TVoo, on hia return 
of a great officer. Maou observes that the £iff, from the invasion of Ch‘ing, took up his residence 

P H in the king’s palace. Tow Yih-aze remonstrated 
spoken of Loo, is equivalent to the so often with him, and afterwards seized him and put 
used in speaking of the troops of other States. ! kirn in hand-cuffs. 
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In autumn, Tow Pan, duke of Shin fas the 
viscount of Ts ‘00 had usurped the title of king, 
here one of his officers is styled duke], put 
Tsze-yuen to death. Tow T‘oo-woo-t‘oo be¬ 
came chief minister, and emptied his house 
of everything to alleviate the difficulties of the 
State.’] 

Par. 3. Chang was a small State, whose chief 
town was 60 It east of the city of Tung-p‘ing 
Chow, dep. T‘ae-gan. Its chiefs were Keangs, and 

it is said to have been a Foo-yung of Ke (j^). 
But it seems to have been too distant from that 
State to be attached to it. Jfejlr (keany), used 
actively, signifies to reduce. It indicates that 
little or no resistance was made;—Chang surren¬ 
dered on the appearance of the enemy, and 
thenceforth was part of Ts-e. 

Par. 4. Loo sent a great officer to superintend 
this service. 

Par. 6. This eclipse took place on the 21st 
August, B. C. 663. As to the observances em¬ 
ployed, see on XXV. 4. 


Par. 6. The river Tse (see the Shoo, m.i. Pt. 
i. 20,27: Pt. ii. 10) served as part of the boundary 
line between Ts*e and Loo, and so we have 
and the Ts‘e side and the Loo 

side of the Tse. The hurried meeting here is 
said by Tso-she, to have been to consult about 
the Hill Jung, who had reduced the State of 
Yen to great distress. 

Par. 7. The Hill Jung, or northern Jung, 
had their seat in the pres. dep. of Yung-p‘ing 
(/fC ^)> Chih-le, in the north-east of that 
province. There is a most graphic account of 
this expedition in the —‘“fr* 

[gj; but I fear it is mostly fabulous. It proceeds 
on the supposition that the marquis of Ts'e him¬ 
self conducted his troops, attended by Kwan 
Chung. Kung and Kuh also both think that 
he did so, but their view p rocee ds on a false 
interpretation of the phrase ^ See the 

note by the K‘ang-he editors w he. 


Thirty-first year. 
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1 In his thirty first year, in spring, [the duke] built a 

tower in Lang. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, the earl of Seeh died. 

3 [The duke] built a tower in Seeh. 

4 In the sixth month, the marquis of Ts‘e came and 

presented [to the duke some of the] prisoners and 
spoils of the Jung. 

5 In autumn, [the duke] built a tower in Ts‘in. 

6 In winter, there fell no rain. 


Parr. 1,3,5. This might be called a year of 
tower building. These various entries show how 
the duke was carrying his penchant in this re¬ 
spect to extravagance. Lang,—see I. ix. 4; et ai. 
Seeh was in the south-east of the pres. dis. of 
T‘ing, dep. Yen-chow. Tafia was a little way 


south of the pres. dis. city of Fan dep. 

Ts'aou-chow. 

Par. 2. See I. xi. 1. There we have the ‘ mar¬ 
quis ’ of Seeh, and here only the eari. It is 
supposed that the rank of marquis had been 
reduced, as in the case of Ke, XXVIL6. Too 
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Yu thinks that the name of the earl is not given, 
because Loo had never covenanted with him. 
Many of the canons for the style, however, 
delivered in this way, are questionable. Yu 
Kaou ("^j^ Yuen dyn.j says here that the 
omission of the name and of the day of death is 
simply a defect of the text. 

Par. 4. here — in VI. 5. :Q| sug¬ 
gests the idea of spoils rather than of prisoners of 
war, but I suppose they should both be included 
here, is used of offerings by an inferior to 
a superior, and, as used here, must intimate 
that the whole thing was a piece of vainglory 
and display on the part of the marquis of Ts‘e. 


The idea of a march past Loo, of the returning 
with all the spoils displayed, which many of the 
critics have adopted from Kung-yang, is properly 
rejected by the K'ang he editors. The Chuen 
says:—‘ This affair was contrary to rule. When 
a prince has gained successes over any of the wild 
tribes, he presents the spoils to the king, who 
employs them to terrify other tribes. Spoils 
taken by one State from another are not so 
presented; and the princes do not send of their 
spoils to one another.' 

Par. 5. This entry is made as of an unusual 
thing. Some of the critics say that as there 
were no crops on the ground, the want of rain 
could do no harm. It would, however, occasion 
much suffering. 
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1 In the [duke’sl thirty-second year, in spring, he walled 

oeaou-kuh. 

2 In summer, the duke of Sung and the marquis of Ts‘e 

met in Leang-k‘ew. 

3 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Kwei-sze, duke 

[Hwan’s] son, Ya, died. 

4 In the eighth month, on Kwei-bae, the duke died in 

the State-chamber. 

5 In winter, in the tenth month, on Ke-we, the [duke’s] 

son, Pan, died. 

6 Duke [Hwan’s] son, K‘ing-foo, went to Ts‘e. 

7 The Teih invaded Hing. 


Par. 1. Tso-she says that ‘this walling of 
Seaou-kuh was on behalf of Kwan Chung:’ and 
Too Yu adds, in explanation, that duke Cbwang, 
moved by the virtue of Hwan of Ts‘e, to gratify 
him walled the city which he had assigned to 
Kwan Chung, his adviser and minister. If this 
be correct, then Seaou-kuh was. as Too says, 
in Ts‘e, the same as the Kuh in Vfl.4, XXIU. 6. 
It occurs often hereafter, and always by the name 
of Kuh; and in a Chuen appended to X. xi. 9, it 
U said that duke Hwan walled it, and placed 
Kwan Chung in it. But that city is called 
Kuh, and never Seaou-kuh. Fan Ning, there¬ 
fore, has many followers, when he says that 
this was a town of Loo; and they urge that if 
Tso-she’s opinion were correct, the text would 
have before the name of the place. From 

the text alone we certainly conclude that Seaou- 
kuh belonged to Loo. 

Par. 2. Leang-k‘ew was in Ts'e, 30 le to the 
east of the present dis. city of Shing-woo, dep. 
Ta'aou-chow. Tso-she says that ‘the marquis 
of Ts'e, with a view to punish Ts“oo for its 
invasion of Ch‘ing [in the duke’s 28th year], 
called a meeting of the princes, and that the 
duke of Sung requested ati interview with him 
before any of the others, in consequence of 
which they met here in Leang-k‘ew.’ Too adds 
that the marquis was so pleased with this zeal, 
that he made the duke appear before himself 
in the account of their meeting! 

[The Chuen adds here a strange narrative:— 
‘In autumn, in the 7th month, there was the 
descent of a Spirit in Sin [Sin belonged to 
Kwoh]. King Hwuy asked Ko, the historio¬ 
grapher of the Interior, the reason of it, and he 


replied, "When a State is about to flourish, 
intelligent Spirits descend in it, to aurvey its 
virtue. When it is going to perish. Spirits also 
descend in it, to behold ita wickedness. Thus 
there have been instances of States flourishing 
from Spirits appearing, and also of States perish¬ 
ing ; cases in point might be adduced from the 
dynasties of Yu, Hea, Shang and Chow.” The 
king then asked what should be done in the 
case of this Spirit, and Ko replied, “Present to 
it its own proper offerings, which are those 
proper to the day on which it came.” The king 
acted accordingly, and the historiographer went 
to Kwoh, and presented the offerings. There he 
heard that the dtdee of Kwoh had been requesting 
the favour of enlarged territory from the Spirit, 
and on his return, he said, “Kwoh is sure to 
perish. The duke is oppressive, and listens to 
Spirits.” 

The Spirit stayed in Sin six months, when the 
duke of Kwoh caused the prayer-master Ting, the 
superintendent of the ancestral temple K‘eu, and 
the historiographer Yin, to sacriflce to it, and the 
Spirit promised to give him territory. The his¬ 
toriographer Yin said. “ Ahl Kwoh will perish. 
I have heard that, when a State is about to 
flourish, its ruler receives bis lessons from the 
people; and when it is about to perish, he 
receives- his lessons from Spirits. The Spirits 
are intelligent, correct, and impartial. Their 
coarse is regulated by the feelings of men. The 
slenderness of Kwoh’s virtue extends to many 
things; how can any increase of territory he 
obtained ? ”] 

Par. 3. “ Va died.”—He was in fact murder¬ 
ed, or done to death, and the statement in the 
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text is fashioned to conceal the deed perpetrated. 
The Chuen relates;—‘ At an early time, the 
duke built a tower near the residence of the 
Chang family, from which he got a sight of 
MSng Jin [i'.e., ‘the eldest Jin.’ Jin was the 
■ of the Changi], and followed her; but 


on Woo-k&ng to rebel. If the duke of Chow 
had regarded merely his affection for his bro¬ 
thers, the kingdom must have been ruined, and 
the young king imperilled. He would not 
sacrifice the kingdom to hie own individual 
surname of the Changsj, and followed her; but , feelings, nor allow his private affection to over- 
•he shut the door against him. He then said : rule the righteousness due from him as a subject 
he would make her his wife, when she consented j to his sovereign; and so, in the strength of great 


to his desires, cutting at the same time her arm, 
and with the blood making a covenant with him. 
She afterwards bore a son to the duke, who w as 
called Pan. 

‘ On occasion of a sacrifice for rain, the duke 
was discoursing on the subject at the residence 
of the Leang family, while his daughter was 
looking on at what was taking place. The chief 
groom Loll was outside the wall, and attempted 
to made sport with her, which incensed her 
brother Pan, so that he ordered Loh to be 
scourged. When the duke heard of it, he said, 
“You should have had him put to death. He 
is not a man to be scourged. Loh is possessed 
of great strength, and can throw the cover oj a 
carriage [The meaning of ^ here is much 
disputed] over the south gate." 

When the duke was ill, he consulted his 
half-brother Shuh-ya about who should be his 
successor, and Ya said, ‘K - ing-foo [Ya's own 
full brother] has ability.” The duke also asked 
his full brother Ke-ycw, who replied that he 
would support Pan to the death. “A little 
ago, said the duke, “ Ya mentioned the ability 
sh *r' ln K'f 00 -” On this Ch‘ing Ke [Chung was 
the hon. title of Ke-yew] sent a messenger with 
the duke s order to command He-shuii [Shuh-ya. 
He was his lion, title] to wait in the family of 
the officer K‘een-woo, where he made K een Ke 
present poison to him, with the message, “Drink 
it, and your posterity shall be preserved in the 
Mate. If you do not drink it, you shall die, and 
your posterity shall be made no account of.” 
He drank the poison, returned as far as K’wei- 

»!u CI V.i a ' ld died - ^ ls son wa ® made the first 
ot the ohuh-sun family.’ 

r lhe critics for the most part justify Ke-yew 
or taking off Shuh-ya in the manner described 
* n , th< L Chuen - Yew was tile full brother of 
?™ w « n 8 . *nd faithful, having the interests 
o the State at heart. K‘ing-foo and Shuh-ya 
i Half-brothers of Chwang, themselves full 
[others; and King-foo’s ambitious and crafty 
position was well known. He was carrying 
on a criminal intrigue with Gae Keang, and 
is aim was to become marquis himself. From 
"““Occurred at the duke’s death-bed, it ap¬ 
peared to Ke-yew that Ya was confederate with 
m* Drother, and he therefore took him off, as 
e beat way to weaken Knng-foo, and secure 
the succession of Pan. Shih Keae Cfl \ 
A.D. 1005—1057) discourses on the subject in 
the following way‘ Affection between bro- 
and righteousness between ruler and 
neither of these things can be dis- 
. 7 1,h . ® ut ** a paramount sway be 
thn -• v. affection, it may happen that 

if if „ U 8 n f 8a cannot he maintained ; and 
v he allowed to the righteousness, it may 
Ti-i i^n that the affection cannot have its course. 
rir 8 “eh cases occur, it requires sagely wis- 
H ‘ !2 d ' d r t ? e *? deal in them aright. When 
Z Woo died, his brothers Kwan and Ts‘ae led 


righteousness, he punished his brothers with 
death. In the case before its, Shuh-ya wanted to 
raise K-ing-foo to the lordship of Loo. If Ke- 
yew had regarded merely his affection for his 
brothers, K‘ing-foo must have become marquis, 
and Loo would have been thrown into confusion. 
Yew would not allow his private feelings to 
prevent the discharge of his public duty, nor 
exchange for the life of one man the benefit of 
the whole State; and so, in the stem discharge 
of great public righteousness, he poisoned Ya. 
After ages can surely examine the nature of his 
deed. When the duke of Chow cut off his 
brothers Kwan and Ts ae, he proclaimed their 
guilt. When Ke-yew poisoned Shuh-ya, he 
concealed the deed. The crime of the duke of 
Chow’s two brothers was displayed; the crime 
of He-shuh was still hidden, and could not be 
know n. And hence it is that it appears in the 
text as if he had died a natural death.’ 

Par. 4. jf*: is explained by Kung, Kuh, 
and others, as=-JJ- ‘the right chamber.’ 
See the note in the Shoo, on V.xidi. 10. The last 
nr innermost of the gates of the king’s palace, 
or of the palace of the prince of a State, was 
caHed gg pEj, ami inside it were the apart¬ 
ments called ts'in (). That character 
means ‘to sleep, but the ts'in were not bed¬ 
rooms, in our sense of the term. They did not 
form part of the harem. There were three of 
them, — the Kaon (0j) ot ‘High’ ts'in, the 

Loo ts'in, and the Seaou (/Jx) or ‘Small’ ts'in. 
The Loo was the State chamber, where the 
king or prince gave audience to his ministers, 
and sometimes feasted bis guests; and here it 
w as proper he should die, open to the visits of 
his ministers, and with none of his wives or 
female attendants about him. The Chuen says 
that ‘on the duke’s death, his son Pan succeeded 
to him, and stopped in the house of the officer 
Chang [As appears from the previous Chuen, the 
house of his mother’s family.]’ 

Far. 5. Here we have another concealment 
of the truth, for the new marquis was murdered, 
without any of the mitigating circumstances 
which have been urged to justify the deed of 
Ke-yew in putting Shuh-ya to death. TThe 
Chuen says:—‘Kung-chmig [K-ing-foo. Kung 
is the hon. title, and Cliung the designation] 
employed the chief groom Loh to murder the 
young marquis Pan in the house of the Chang 
family. Ch'ing Ke then fled to Cli’in. and 
another son oj Chwang. known as duke Min, was 
raised to the marquisate.’ With regard to the 
language ot the paragraph, simply 

means ‘ the son Pan.’ Pan had, indeed, succeed¬ 
ed to his father, but Chwang was still unburied. 
The year, moreover, had not closed, and a new 
rule had not been publicly inaugurated. The 
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sew marquis, therefore, is not acknowledged as 
such. His rule was abortive. He is not called 
m or and his death is described by ^ 
instead of Instead of 33c Kung and 

Kuh read Zj^C ; bat Z.Hc was in the 11th 
month, not the 10th. 

Par. 6. King-foo had murdered Pan, and 
aimed to become marquis himself. Something, 
however, was in the way of his immediately ac¬ 
complishing his object, and here he goes to Ts'e, 
probably to represent the things which had oc¬ 
curred in Loo in the manner most favourable to 
himself, and to pave the way for his further 
projects. Maou thinks that is a euphem¬ 
ism for ; but there is no necessity for that 
view. But who had secured the succession of 
duke Min? The last two clauses of the last 
Chuenarej^^ I 


have translated the concluding one passively; 
but the K*ang-he editors carry on fij}" SBj to 


'll as its subject. I do not see how Chlng Ke, 
himself compelled to flee the State, could effect 
the acknowledgment of Min. Probably K‘ing- 
foo saw that if, after murdering one of Chwang’s 
sons, he proceeded at once to set the other a- 
side, public feeling would be too strong for him; 
and he therefore co-operated with other officers 
in the designation of Min, then only 8 years 
old;—meaning to deal with him ere long. 

Par. 7. Hing was a marquisate held by de¬ 
scendants of the duke of Ciiow. Its chief town 
was at first in the pres. dis. of Hing-t'ae, (Jfj$ 

j|j» ), dep. Shun-tih, Chih-le; but, in two years 
after this time, at a place 12 h to the south-west 
of the pres. dep. city of Tung-ch‘ang, Shan¬ 
tung. Teih is the general name for the wild 
tribes of the north. This is the first mention of 
them in the Ch'un Ts‘ew. 
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I. 1 It was [the duke’s] first year, the spring, the king’s first 
month. 

2 A body of men from Ts‘e [went to] relieve Hing. 

3 In summer, in the sixth month, on Sin-yew, we buried our 

ruler, duke Chwang. 

4 In autumn, the duke made a covenant with the marquis of 

Ts‘e at Loh-koo. 

5 The officer Ke came back to Loo. 

6 In winter, Chung-sun of Ts‘e came [to Loo]. 


Title of the Book. — ‘Duke Min.’ 

This was a son of duke Chwang, by a half-sister 
of the duchess Gae Keang, one of the ladies, who 
accompanied her from Ts‘e to the harem of Loo 
in Chwang’s 24th year, and who is generally 
mentioned as Sliuh Keang jfa) He 

could only be, therefore, about 8 years old at his 
father’s death. Called to the niarquisate in 
cousequence of the murder of his brother Pan, 
his own brief rule was closed in ns hapless a 
manner by asimilarend. His uainewas K‘e-fong 


( 14 ^pe” 8 in Historical Records 

as ([]{]), because theemperor King of 


the Han dynasty waa also uanied K‘e ( fj$Q, 
and another K'e could not appear in a work then 
published. The honorary title Min denotes— 
* Victim of calamity in the State (2t H] _-’4$ 

m 0 my 


Min’s rule embraced the years B. C. 660, 659. 
Hia 1st year synchronized with the 16th of 


of king Hwuy (31); the 2oth of Hwan of|g) 
of Ts‘e; the 16th of Heen (jj|£) of Tsin; the 
8 th of E (^|) of Wei; the 14th of Muh 
of Ts‘ae; the 12th of Win ( of Ching; the 
1st of Pan, duke Ch*aou (jj^] ^ 0 f 
Ts'aou ; the 32d of Seuen (*$} ) of Ch‘in; the 
12th of Hwuy (!§£) of Ke; the 21st of Hwan 


(fel) °* 8uug 5 the 8d of Ch’ing ( Jjj^) of Te‘in; 
and the 11th of Ch*ing ()of Ts‘oo. 

Par. 1. See on f.i.l; IH.i. 1. Tso-she says that 
the par. does not conclude with 'jqf, be- 
cause the State was in confusion. 

Par. 2. The Chuen has here‘The Teih bnd 
invaded Hing. Kwan King-chung [JjJ 
Kwan E-woo’a hon. title] said to the marquis of 
IVe, “The Teih and Jung are wolves, to whom 
no indulgence should be given: within the States 
of the Great land, all are nearly related, and 
none should be abandoned; luxurious repose is 
a poison, which should not be cherished. The 
ode says, ‘Did we not long to return? But we 
were afraid of what was written in the tablets 
[i he She, Port II. i. VIII.] meaning that the 
States should compassionate one another in 
calamities they were exposed to. I beg you to 
succour Hing, in accordance with what is com¬ 
manded in the tablets.” On this a force went from 
Ts*e to succour Hing/ ^ indicates that 
the marquis of Ts'e did not go to Hing himself, 
nor send a great officer. It would have been 
better if he had done so. See on V.i. 2. 

Par. 3. This interment took place late, ‘be¬ 
cause, says Tso-she, ‘of the troubles and 
confusion in the State/ 

Parr. 4, 5. The Chuen says:—‘The duke 
covenanted with the marquis of Ts‘e at Loh-koo, 
and besought him to restore Ke-yew [who had 
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fled to Ch'tn. Sec the Chuen on III. xxxii. 5]. 
The marquis consented, and »ent to call Yew 
from Chin, the duke halting at Lang to wait 
for him.’ Ou p. 6 T»o says that the simple 
style Ke-tsze, ‘ The Ke’ at ‘the officer Ke,’ 
indicates commendation. 

The child-marquis must have had the meet¬ 
ing with the marquis of Ts'e arranged for him, 
and the question has been much discussed 
among the critics a* to who suggested to him to 
request the return of Ke-ycw. After all they liave 
said, I think it may have proceeded from the 
boy himself. The ^ §8 ^ 81768 * pretty 
account of his holding the marquis by the skirt, 
and asking him to bring Ke-yew back to save 
him from K‘ing-foo. Koo-loh was in Ts‘e, in 
pres. dis. of P‘ing-yin JS&Oj dep. Tbie-gan. 

Far. 6. Chung-sun was an officer of Ts e, a 
grandson of Chung, h imse lf a son of duke Seang 
or duke He ifiSf 

The two characters are here used as an¬ 
other clan-name. His name was Tseaou C$0- 
TheChuensays:—‘In winter, Chung-sun Tseaou 
of Ts'e came to investigate the difficulties of our 
condition, and is here mentioned by bis clan- 
name, in commendation. On his return he said, 
“ If K‘ing-foo be not removed, the troubles of 
Loo will not have an end.” “ But how shall he 
be removed ?” asked the duke. “ Exciting troub¬ 
les without ceasing,” replied Tseaou, “ he will 
destroy himself. You can wait for the issue.’ 
The duke said, “ May we note take Loo to our¬ 
selves?” Tseaou answered, “No. Loo still 
holds fast to the rales of Chow, and these are 
a sure foundation for a State. I have heard 
the saying, that when a State is about to perish 
its root must first be destroyed, and then the 
destruction of the branches and leaves will fol¬ 
low. While Loo does not abandon the rules of 
Chow, it will not be possible to move it. Let 
it be the object of your grace to quiet the 
troubles of Loo, and be friendly to it. To he 
friendly with States that observe the rules of 
propriety ; to help those that have in them the 
elements of solidity and strength; to complete 
the separation of those that are divided and 
disaffected; and to overthrow those that are full 
of disorder and confusion:—these are the me¬ 
thods by which a prince with the functions of 
president among the States proceeds.”’ 

[The Chuen here returns to the affairs of 
Tsiu:—‘ The marquis of Tsin formed two armies 
[See the Chuen after III. xvi. 5) taking the 
command of the 1st one himself, while his eldest 
son Shin-sfing commanded the other. Chaou 
Suh drove the marquis’s chariot, and Peih Wan 
was the spearman on his right. With these 


forces they extinguished the States of Kttng, 
Hoh, and Wei (^|; see on the title of the 
She, I. ix.) end on the return of the expedi¬ 
tion the marquis walled K‘euh-yuh for his son, 
gave Kang to Chaou Suh, and Wei to Peih 
Wan, constituting them great officers of Tsin. 
Sze Wei said to himself, “ The morbus’s eldest son 
will not get possession of the State. He has 
been separately established in a capital city 
[See the Chuen appended to HI. xxvui. I], 
and had the dignity of a high minister [as 
leader of the 2d army]. His greatness has al 
readv culminated;—how should he become mar- 
quia'in adition to this ? He had better make 
his escape to some other State, and not allow 
the charge of guilt to fall upon him. Might he 
not be satisfied to play the part of T‘ae-pih ol 
Woo [See on Ana VIII. 1)? He will stiff have 
an excellent fame:—how much better than to 
stay and let calamity come on him! Moreover, 
the proverb says, ‘ If one’s heart have no flaw, 
what need he regret having no family?’ If 
Heaven mean to confer dignity on our eldest 
prince, shall there be no Tsin for him ? ” 

■ The diviner Yen sakl, “The descendants of 
Peih Wan are sure to become great. ^^(<=10, 

000) is the completion of numbers, and Wei 
c=lofty) is a grand name. That his rewards 
should commence with this Wei is a proof that 
Heaven is opening up his way. With reference 
to the son of Heaven we speak of ‘the millions 
bf the people ;’ with reference to the prince of a 
State, of ‘the myriads.’ SinceJin the case of 
Peih Wan, the grand name, i.e., |^g, i» followed 
by the complete number, it is plain that the 
multitudes will belong to his posterity. 

‘ At an earlier period, Peih Wan had divined 
by the milfoil about his becoming an offircrof 
Tsin, and obtained the diagram Chun (-—)■ 
and afterwards, by the manipulation, Pe 
/|i) i Sin Leaou interpreted it to he lucky. 
‘‘Chun” said he, “indicates Firmness, and 
Pe indicates Entering; what could be more 
fortunate ?—he must become numerous _and 
prosperous. Moreover, the symbol Chin (r=i 
the lower part of Chun) becomes that for the 
earth (55); the lower half of Pe.) Carriages 
and horses follow one another; he has feet 
to stand on; an elder brother’s lot; the pro¬ 
tection of a mother; and is the attraction of the 
multitudes. These six indications [arming from 
the ehange of the lowest line in the digram 
Chun] will not change. United, they indicate 
hi8 firmness; in their repose, they indicate his 
majesty the divination is that of a duke or a 
marquis. Himself the descendant of a duke 
rpeih Wan was descended from one of the lords 
of Peih ■ hut of the early history of that princi¬ 
pality we know nothing], his posterity shall 
return to the original dignity.’”] 
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II. 1 In the [duke’s] second year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, a force from Ts‘e removed [the people of] Yang. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, on Yih-yew, [the duke] of¬ 

fered the fortunate te sacrifice on [placing the tablet of] 
duke Chtvang [in the ancestral temple]. 

3 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Sin-ch‘o\v, the duke 

died. 

4 In the ninth month, [duke Chwang’s] wife, the lady Keang, 

withdrew to Choo. 

5 Duke [Hwan’s] son, IC‘ing-foo, fled to Keu. 

6 In winter, the officer Kaou of Ts‘e came and made a cove¬ 

nant. 

7 In the twelfth month, theTeih entered [the capital of] Wei. 

8 Ch‘ing threw away its army. 


Par. 1. Yang was a marquisate, held by 
some branch of the House of Chow. It is re¬ 
ferred to the pres. dis. of E-abwuy ('fff 

dep. E-chow, see III. i. 8; x. 3. It is sup¬ 

posed that Ts‘e removed the people to the pres, 
dis. of Yih-too |^), near the seat of its 
own power. Whether duke Hwan altogether 
extinguished the House of Yang, or permitted it 
to continue its sacrifices in its new site as an 
attached territory, we cannot tell. 

[The Chuen has here:—• In spring, the duke 
of Kwoh defeated the Dog Jung at the beDd of 
the Wei. Chow Che-k‘eaou said, “Success be¬ 
stowed where there is no virtue is the prelude to 
calamity. Calamities will soon come.” On 
this be fled to Tain. 1 ] 

Par. 2. The meaning of jjj^ here is determin 
ed by the ^ which precedes it, though that 
term is used improperly. When the period of 
mourning for a king or the prince of a State was 
completed,—a period nominally of 3 years, but 
actually only of 25 months,—then his Spirit- 
tablet was solemnly placed in the ancestral tem¬ 
ple, the tablet of one of his ancestors being 
removed, according to a certain prescribed order, 
to make room for it, and there it would remain 
till, in process of time, it was in turn pushed out 

by the tablet of some later king or prince:_see i 

the Doctrine of the Mean, xix. 4. The whole j 


service on these occasions was called jjirfct a"d 
also the latter term having reference to the 
sacrifice offered to all the Spirit-occupants of 
the temple, the former to the discrimination of 
the order of kindred according to which the 
new tablet received its place, jjjjjj* is employed 
of other sacrificial occasions, but they are not 
to be thought of here. But 25 months at least 
must have elapsed from the death before the 
new tablet could be placed in the temple, arid 
duke Chwang had now been dead only 22 
months the service was performed before the 
prop er time. As Tso-she says, it was too early 

Par. 3. Again we have a case of base mur¬ 
der spoken of as if it had been a natural death. 
The Chuen says:—‘ Before this, the duke’s tutor 
had violently taken away some fields belonging 
to Puh K‘e, the duke not .forbidding him. In 
the autumn, at this time, Kung-chung £i. e., 
K‘ing-foo] employed Puh K‘e to murder the 
auke at the Woo side-gate of the palace.* 

Par. 4. Comp. III. i. 2. The difference be¬ 
tween the tw o parr, is, that here the lady’s 

surname 18 given, while there it is sup¬ 

pressed. But we cannot account for the differ¬ 
ence, and must accept the entries as they came 
from the historiographers. Kea,Fuh(®, JJjg), 
and other critics, say that Gae Keang has her 
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surname given to her because she was not so 
wicked as Win Keang! The reason of her with¬ 
drawal from Loo is plain. King-foo had now 
procured the death of two of Chwang’s sons, 
and had only increased the general odium with 
which he w as regarded. Gae Kcang and he were 
living criminally together. She had probably 
been privy to the deaths of Pan and duke Min. 
She was oblig'd to withdraw from the storm of 
popular indignation. The reason of her going 
to Choo was, perhaps, to make friends with Ke- 
yew, who had also taken refuge in that State. 
Here, as in other places, Kung-yang has 
J| instead of u- 

Par. 6. K‘ing-foo also was obliged to flee the 
State. The Chuen says:—‘ Ch’-Ig-ke, immedi¬ 
ately on the duke's death, had gone to Choo, 
taking with him duke Chwang’s remaining son, 
who was afterwards duke He; and when Kung- 
chung fled to Keu, he returned to the State, 
and raised this son to the marquisate. He 
afterwards sent bribes to Keu, and requested the 
delivery of Kung-chong. The people of Keu 
were sending him back; but when he got to 
Meih, be sene dnke Hwan's son, Yu. to beg for 
his life. The request was refused, and Yu went 
back, weeping loudly as he went. When Kung- 
clmng heard him, he said, “ It is the voice of 
He-sze [the name of the Kung-tsze Yu],” and 
hanged himself. 

‘ Dnke Min was the son of Shuh Keang, a 
aister of Gae Keang, on which account the peo¬ 
ple of Ts‘e had promoted his appointment to be 
marquis. Kung-chung had been carrying on a 
criminal intrigue with Gae Keang, who wished 
him to get the State, and she had, with that view, 
been privy to the death of Min. She had there- 
* or ® withdrawn to Choo, but an officer of Ts‘e 
took her, put her to death in E, and carried her 
body back with him. Duke He requested that 

rti * ^ E‘ ven him, and then buried her.’ 

[Here follow in the Chuen some particulars 
about Ke-yew;—* J us t before the birth of Cli ing- 
*e, duke H wan made the father of Ta‘oo-k‘ew, 
the diviners, consult the tortoise-shell, 
which he did, saying, ‘-It will be a boy, whose 
name shall be called Yew. His place will be at 
the right of the duke, between the two altars of 
the land. He shall be a help to the ducal House; 
and when the family of Ke shall perish, Loo 
wm not flourish.” He also consulted the milfoil 
about the (mild, an d obtained the diagram Ta- 

yew ( ; == ), and then K‘een ( $£; ==§). 

He shall come back,” said he, “ to the same 
lstraction as his father. They shall reverence 
mm as if he were in their ruler’s place." When 
me boy was born, there was a figure on his hand, 
-—that of the character Yew and he was 

named accordingly!’] 

Par. 6. Kaou is mentioned without name or 
designation, but with a simple -¥- after the 
clan-name, as in the case of Ke-tsze, 1.5. The 
oDject of his coming to Loo was to help in the 
re-establish meat of order, and that he might be 
able to report about the character of the new 

' 8 ;- n^ lth hitn he raade J bc covenant,—on 
behalf ot Ts‘e. 

. Par - ,*7"; ruin which the Teih dealt on 
ei is related in the Chuen:—*In the 12th 


month, the Teih invaded Wei, the marquis of 
which, duke E, was noted for his fondness for 
storks. So fond was he of the creatures, that 
some of them were carried about in great offi¬ 
cers’ carriages. When the time for fighting 
came, and the people received their buff-coats, 
they all said, “ Employ the storks. The storks 
truly have their revenues and dignities;—how 
should we be able to fight ?” The duke gave his 
semicircle of jade to Shih K*e, and an arrow to 
Ning Chwang, and appointed them to guard the 
city, saying, “With these emblems of authority 
aid the State, doing whatever yon shall deem 
most advantageous.” To his wife he gave his 
embroidered robe, saying to her, “ Listen to these 
two officers.” He then mounted his war-chariot, 
K‘eu K‘ung being charioteer, and Tsze-pih the 
spearman on the right. Hwang E led the way 
in front with one body of men, and Kffing Ying- 
ts‘e brought up the rear. A battle was fought 
with the Teih near the marsh of Yung, when 
the army of Wei was shamefully defeated, and 
the State itself might be said to he extinguished. 
The marquis would not leave his flag, which 
made the defeat the greater. The Teih 
made prisoners of the historiographers Hwa 
Lung-hwah and Le K‘ung, and were carrying 
them with them in pursuit of the fugitives, when 
they said, [working on the superstition of the 
Teih], “ We are the grand historiographers. 
The sacrifices of the State are really in our man¬ 
agement ; and if we do not go before you, the city 
cannot be taken.” On this they were allowed 
to go before the pursuers; and when they reached 
the wall, they said to the officers icAo had been 
left to guard the city, “You must not remain 
here.’’ That same night, Shih and Ning left the 
city with the people; and the Teih entered it, 
and then pursued, inflicting another defeat on 
the fugitives at the Ho. 

‘ Before this, when duke Hwuy [Soh of II. xvi. 

| 5, tied. ] succeeded to Wei, he was young, and 
the people of Ts‘e required Ch‘aou-pih to form 
a connection with Seuen Keang [See the Chuen, 
on II. xvi. 5. Seuen Keang was Soh’s mother, 
and Cb'aou-pih was a half-brother]; and when 
he refused, they compelled him to do it. from 
this union there sprang Ts‘e-tsze, Shin who was 
afterwards duke Tae, Humy who was afterwards 
duke Wkn. the wife of Hwan of Sung, and the 
wife of Muh of Heu [See on the She, I. iv.X.J. 
Hwuy had gone to Ts'e, before the invasion of the 
ZeiA, because of the many troubles of Wei; and 
after their two defeats, duke Hwan of Snng met 
the fugitives at the Ho, and carried them over 
the river at night. 

‘ AH that remained of the people of Wei, men 
and women, only amounted to 730 men; and 
when to these were added the people of Kung 
and T‘Sng, the number was only 5,000. Shin, or 
duke Tae. was raised to E’s place, and lived in 
a hut in Ts'aou, [another town of Wei]. On 
this occasion the wife of Muh of Heu made the 
Taae Ch‘e [j|^ fjjtj,. The She, I.iv. ode X.]. 
The marquis of Ts'e sent his eldest son, Woo- 
k‘wei, with 300 chariots and 3,000 mailed men, to 
guard Ts'aou. He also sent to the duke a team 
of 1 horses; 5 suits of sacrificial robes; oxen, 
sheep, pigs, fowls, and dogs, in all 300; and 
materials for doors. He also sent to his wife a 
great officer's carriage ornamented with seal¬ 
skin, and 30 pieces of fine embroidered silk,’ 
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The text says that ‘the Teih entered Wei;’ 
and the critics are divided on the amount of 
meaning in the term ‘entered.’ Fan Ning thinks 
it is equivalent to ‘extinguished.’ Sun Keoh 
thinks that, iu we afterward find Wei mentioned 
in the Ch‘un Ts'ew, the Teih could not have 
taken possession of the territory. The Chuen 
shows that the entry of the Teih into the State, 
and their capture of its capita), were not follow¬ 
ed by the extinction of the State. See what has 

been said about on I. ii. 2. 

Par, 8. The Chuen says on this par.:— 1 ‘ The 
earl of Clring hated Kaou K-ih, and sent him 
with an army to the borders of the Ho, where 
he remained stationed for a long time, without 
being recalled. The troops dispersed, and re¬ 
turned to their homes. K‘aou K ill himself fled 
to Ch‘in; and the people of Cli'ing, with reference 
to the affair, made the Tsfing Jin (The She, I. 
vii. ode V.).’ K*aou K‘ih was an officer of 
Ch‘ing, eoretous and disrespectful to his ruler, 
who wanted to get rid of him, and took the 
method described in the Chnen to do so. 

M-W ‘ abandoned its army' i. e., sent it away 
to the borders, and then took no more thought 
about it. 

[Here follow four narratives in the Chnen:— 
1st. ‘ The marqnis of Tsin proposed sending 
his eldest son Shin-sing to invade the Kaou-loh 
tribe of the eastern hills [in Shan-se], when Le 
K‘ih remonstrated, saying, “It is the business 
of the eldest son to bear the vessels of millet 
for the great sacrifices, and for those at tlie 
altars of the land and the grain, and also to in¬ 
spect the provisions cooked for the ruler every 
morning and evening. On this account he is 
styled the ‘great son.’ When the ruler goes 
abroad, he guards the capital; and if another 
be appointed to guard it, he attends upon his 
father. When he attends upon him, he is called 
‘Soother of the host;’ when he stays behind on 
guard, he is called ‘Inspector of the State;’— 
this is the ancient rule. But to lead the array 
and determine its movements and plans, issuing 
all commands to the troops:—this is what the 
ruler and his chief minister have to provide for; 
it is not the business of the eldest son. The 
conduct of an army ail depends on the definite 
commands which are given. If the son receive 
the commands of auother, it is injurious to his 
majesty; if he determine* himself the com¬ 
mands, he is unfilial. For this reason the ruler’s 
proper son and heir ought not to have the com¬ 
mand of the army. The ruler fails to employ the 
right man in devolving the command on him; 
and if, as commander, he lose the majesty which 
belongs to him, how can he afterwards be em¬ 
ployed? Your servant, moreover, has beard 
that the Kaou-iohs will fight. Leave, I pray you, 
your son alone, and do not send him.” The duke 
said, “ I have many sons, and I do not yet know 
whom I shall appoint my successor.” And on 
this K‘ih withdrew, without making any reply. 
When he saw the duke's eldest son, the prince 
asked him whether he was to he disowned, and 
K'ih replied, “Let the people know how you 
can preside over them; and teach them their 
duties in the army. Be only afraid of not re¬ 
verently attending to these two things;—why 
should you be disowned ? As a son, moreover, 


you have to fear lest yon should not be filial; 
you have not to fear lest you should not be ap¬ 
pointed to the succession. Cultivate yourself, 
and do not be finding fault with others; so 
shall you escape calamity.” 

‘ When his eldest son took the command of 
the army, the duke gave him a robe of two 
colours, and his golden semicircle to bang at his 
girdle. Hoo Tuh was his charioteer, and Seen 
Yew the spearman on his right. Leang Yu-tsze- 
vang was charioteer to Han E [who led the 
2d host], and Seen Tan-muh was the spearman 
on his right. The great officer Yang-sheh acted 
as adjutant. 

‘ SSen Yew said, “ It is only on this expedition 
that he has worn this parti-coloured robe, and 
carried this important symbol. Let him exert 
himself, and admit nothing evil in his own half 
of his person. With bis present power, he 
ought to keep calamity far away. Giving him¬ 
self no occasion for it, what has he to fear ? ’ 
Hoo Tuh, however , sighed and said, “The time 
is the proof of the thing; the garment is the 
distinction of the person; the symbol is the 
manifestation of the feeling. Were there a real 
interest in the expedition, the order for it would 
have come earlier; the robe for his person would 
have been of one colour; and the proper feeling 
would have given the proper symbol for the 
girdle. This parti-coloured robe shows a wish 
to remove his person; this golden semicircle 
for the girdle shows the abandonment of kindly 
feeling. The robe thus indicating a wish for 
the removal of the person; the time abutting 
the prince np from success; the garment thin; 
the winter killing; the metal cold; and the 
symbol the imperfect circle;—what is there in 
these things to be trusted to ? Although the 
prince may wish to do bis utmost, can the Teih 
be utterly destroyed? ” 

‘Leang Yu-tsze-yang said, ‘The commander 
of an army receives liis commands in the an¬ 
cestral temple, and the sacrificial flesh at the 
altar of the land. He should wear the ordinary 
dress also; and since the prince cannot do so, 
but has this parti-coloured robe, the nature of 
the duke's command may be hence understood. 
Than that the prince should die for being unfili- 
al, it is better that he should make his escape.” 
Han E said, “The parti-coloured coat i* 
strange and uncommon; the gold semicircle 
shows a wish that he should not return;— 
though he do return, of what good will it be? 
The duke has his mind made up.” Seen Tan- 
muh said. “Even a madman would have his 
doubts excited by this dress. The duke’s com- 
maud was, ‘ Destroy utterly the enemy, and 
then return;’ but can the enemy be utterly 
destroyed ? Even if we should make an end of 
the enemy, there are calumniators in the court;— 
we had better abandon the expedition and go 
away.” Hoo Tuh also wished to go; but the great 
officer Yang-sheh said, “ Hus is wrong. If the 
prince disobey his father’s command, he will be 
unfilial; if he abandon the business entrusted to 
him, he will be unfaithful. Although he knows 
the cold feeling of his father, he roust not chooae 
to do evil. Bather let him die in obedience ” 
‘When the prince was about to fight, Hoo 
Tuh remonstrated with him, saying, “Do not 
do so. Sin Pih gave counsel to duke Hwao of 
Chow [See the 2d Chuen, after II. xviit-3] say¬ 
ing. ‘The favourite of the harem made equal 
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to the queen; the favourites of the court made 
equal to the ministers of the government; the 
son of a concubine made equal to the legitimate 
son; and another great city made as large as the 
capital:—these are the foundation of disorder." 
But the duke of Chow would not listen to him, 
and so came to his unfortunate end. The root 
of disorder is already formed in Tsin. Can 
your succession to the State be made sure ? Be 
filial, and seek the repose of the people;—lay 
your plans for this. It will be better than 
endangering your person, and accelerating the 
imputation to you of guilt.’” 

2d. ‘When Ch'ing Fung [the mother of duke 
He. Fung was her surname, and Ch'ing her 
lion, title] heard the oracles concerning Ch'ing- 
ke, she honoured him [See the Chuen introduced 
after par. 5] and sought his guidance, entrusting 
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also her son to him. This was the reason why 
Ke secured the succession of duke He.’ 

3d. ‘In the 1st year of He. duke Hivan of 
Ts‘e removed the capital of Hing to E-e, and in 
liis second established Wei in Ts‘oo-k‘ew, The 
people of Hing moved to their new seat as if 
they were going home, and the State of Wei 
forgot its ruiu.' 

4th. ‘Duke Win of Wei, in garments of coarse 
linen and a cap of coarse silk, laboured to 
improve his resources; encouraged agriculture; 
promoted trade; treated the mechanics kindly; 
reverently sought the moral instruction of the 
people; stimulated them to learn; imposed no¬ 
thing but what was right; and employed the able. 
The consequence was that while his leather 
carriages in his first year were only 30, in his 
last year they amounted to 300.’] 
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1. 1 It was the [duke’s] first year, the spring, the king’s first 

month. 

2 An army of Ts‘e, an army of Sung, and an army of Ts‘aou 

halted at Neeli-pih, [in proceeding] to the rescue of Hing. 

3 In summer, in the sixth month, Hing removed [its capital] 

to E-e. 

4 The army of Ts'c, the army of Sung, and the army of Ts‘aou 

walled [the new capital.of] Hing. 

5 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Mow-shin, duke 

[Chwang’s] wife, the lady Keung, died at E, an officer of 
Ts‘e taking her [both ] back with him. 

6 A body of men from Ts'oo invaded Ch‘iDg. 

7 In the eighth month, the duke had a meeting with the 

marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the earl of Ch‘ing, 
the earl of Ts ; aou, and an officer of Choo, in Ch‘ing. 

8 In the ninth month, the duke defeated an army cf Choo 

at Yen. 

9 In winter, in the tenth month, on Jin-woo, duke [Hwan’s] 

son Yew led an army and defeated an army of Keu at 
Le, taking Neu of Keu. 

10 In the twelfth month, on Ting-sze, the coffin of duke 
[Chwang’s] wife arrived from Ts‘e. 


Title of the Book.— ^5 ‘Duke He.’ 

The mother of duke He was Chung Fung, men¬ 
tioned in the 2d narrative of ttie Chuen appended 
to Min’s last year, and a concubine of duke 
Chwang. His name was Shin (Ej3 ). H>$ rule 
lasted 33 years, B. C. 638—626. His honorary 
title, He, denotes ‘Careful and Cautious (,/]■* 

* .6 ,0 m>- 

His 1st year synchronized with the 18th of 
king Hwuy; the 27th of Hwan of Ts‘e; the 
18th of Heen of Tsin; the 1st of Hwuy, duke 
Wan ^ jfc|g), of Wei; the 10th cf Muh 


of Ts‘rc ; the 14th of Wan of Chung; the 3d of 
Ch aou of Ts‘aou; the 34th of Seuen of Cb‘in; 
the 14th of Hwuy of Ke; the 23d of Hwan of 
Sung; the 1st of Jin-haou, duke Muh ( 

fi °* Tshn; and the 13th of Ch'ing of 
Tsoo. 

Par. 1. See on I. i. 1; 111. i. 1; IV. i. 1. Tso, 
indeed, says needlessly, that the characters ||![J 
are not found, ‘because the duke was out 
of the State. He went out and re-entered, but 
there is no record of it;—to conceal the wicked¬ 
ness of the State; which was according to rule.' 
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Par. 2. The |jj| after is the reading of 
Kung and Kah. Tso-she has ^p|, evident¬ 

ly a mistake. Neeh-pih was a place in Hing, 
north-east from the pres. dis. city of Leaou- 

sbing (^P ^). dep. Tung-ch‘ang. The Teih 
had again invaded Hing, which applied to Ts“e 
for help, and accordingly we have the armies of 
Ts‘e and other State s he re proceeding to its re¬ 
lief. The phrases ^ gjjj, & C) imply that, 
while the relieving forces were considerable, 
they were under the command of great officers, 
and not of the princes of the States themselves. 
The critics are much divided iu their opinion 
on the allies’ halting in their march to relieve 
Hing, most of them condemning it as improper 
in the urgency of the case. We do not know 
the circumstances sufficiently, however, to judge 
whether it was a prudent measure merely, or 
an artful one,—to make their help mote prized 
by Hing when given at last. 

Par. 8. E-e (Kung, / ^)>— see on HI. 

xxx “- 7- jS * s here used intransitively. The 
removal is spoken of as if it had been Hing’s 
own act. The Chuen says:—-The princes were 
proceeding to relieve Hing, when the people 
dispersed, and fled to the allied armies, which 
then went on and drove out the Teih. They 
collected all the furniture and other articles of 
the people, and brought them away, without the 
soldiers appropriating anything to themselves. 
In summer, Hing removed to E-e.’ 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:-—‘The princes 
walled the city for Hing, thus relieving it in its 
distress. It was the rule for the president of 
the princes to relieve the distressed, to distribute 
to the necessitous in times of calamity', and to 
punish offending States.’ 

Kaon K‘ang Sung Dyn.) observes: 

—* The marquis of Ts‘e was dilatory at first in 
relieving Hing;—that was his fault. Finally 
he did succour it;—that was his merit. The 
sage does not conceal his fault on the ground 
of his merit, nor does he conceal his merit be¬ 
cause of his fault;—this is royal law.’ 

. I >ar - 5. The latter part of the Chuen on IV 
u.5has anticipated this par. The marquis of 
Ts'e, in his capacity of leader of the States, 
determined to execute justice on Gae Keang, 
notwithstanding his near relation to her, con¬ 
sidering her too bad to be allowed to live. He 
therefore had her brought from Choo. whether 
she had fled from Loo, to E, somewhere inTs’e 
and there put her to death, or obliged her to 
strangle herself. The officer, who superintended 
the deed, took her body back to Ts‘e ; —so we 
must understand gsg. Kuh-leang, and, 
after him, Hoo Gan-kwoh, take the characters 
as =»‘ sent her back to Loo ;’—contrary to their 
general usage, and specially to par. 10. The 
marquis of Ts‘e did not hesitate to execute his 
own sister, whose wickedness was so atrocious • 
but the Classic conceals the nature of her death! 

Par. 6. Here for the 1st time we meet 
with the name <j(g, instead of which tel has 
hitherto been used. The same tree was called 
either Ts'oo or King, and the same usage obtain- 


j ed with the name of the State, though, as Too 
1 seems to intimate, the name Ts'oo was abont 
this time publicly assumed. Tso-she says that 
Ts-oo attacked Giving, ‘because of its adherence 
to the alliance with Ts‘e,’ arid that the meeting 
at Ch‘ing was followed by a covenant at Loh 
with a view to the relief of Ch‘ing. [The 
Loh here in the Chuen may be, as Too says, an¬ 
other name for Ch‘ing(^|? ),or it may be that the 
princes, after their conference at Ch‘ing, moved 
a little way off to another place, called Loh, and 
there covenanted.] Chfing (i| J" in Knng-yang) 
was in Ch'ing, somewhere in the pres. Ch‘in 
Chow, dep. K‘ae-fung, Ho-nan. 

Par. 8. Ten (Kung-yang_^^) was in Loo,— 
in pres. dis. of Pe, dep. Ten-eliow. We do not 
know what grounds of quarrel there were at 
this time between Loo and Choo; and as duke 
He and an officer of Choo had been in good 
fellowship at the meeting in Ch‘ing the month 
before, this makes the entry the more strange. 
Tso-she says the defeat was inflicted on ‘the 
guards of Heu-k‘ew, who were about to return.’ 
Too Tu explains this by supposing that Heu- 
k‘ew was in Choo, and that Choo had stationed 
troops there, after sending Gae Keang to her 
death in Ts‘e, intending that they should make 
an incursion into Loo. On finding, however, 
that Ts‘e gave np the body of Gae Keang to 
Loo, and that the two States continued on good 
terms, Choo was afraid, and was proceeding to 
withdraw its troops, when duke He, having 
become aware of their original object, attacked 
and defeated them. A fatal objection to this 
explanation is, that Heu-k‘ew must be assigned 
to Loo, according to the analogy of all the 
passages in which the duke of Loo is said to 
have defeated the forces of another power in 
any place. The most likely account of the 
collision which I have met with, is one suggested 
by Wang Taou,—that when Ke-yew fled with 
the prince Shin to Choo, on the murder of duke 
Min, they had made great promises to Choo, if 
that court would help them to regain Loo; and 
that Choo now, claiming the merit of their re¬ 
storation and Shin’s elevation to the marquisate, 
had sent a force to seize and keep possession of 
Heu-k‘ew, to enforce his demand that the 
promises should be made good. He caught only 
loss, however, by his greed. 

Par. 9. Le (Kung, fjlj; Kuh, Jg) belonged 

to Loo. The Chuen says:—‘ In winter, an officer 
of Keu came seeking for bribes, but duke Hioan's 
son, Tew, defeated his troops at Le, and took 
Neu, tlie younger brother of the viscount of Keu.’ 
Tso-she adds that Neu was not a high minister 
[intending thus to account, by one of his 
canons, for the mention of the individual simply 
by his name], and that the whole par. is in 
commendation of Ke-yew for the capture of 
Neu. After this, the Chuen resumes, ‘The 
duke for this gave Ke-yew the fields on the 
north of the Win, and Pe.’ 

The Chuen on IV. ii. 5 tells us how Ke-yew 
bribed Keu to deliver up K‘ing-foo. Not 
satisfied with what he had then received, the 
viscount had sent his troops to require further 
payment. Both Choo and Keu, we may assume. 
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were preiaming that the new rule would be too 
weak to resist their demands. 

§ tnost naturally leads to the conclusion 
eu was captured alive: which is inconsist¬ 
ent with a version of the transaction given by 
Kuh-leang:—that Ke-yew proposed to Neii that 
they two should decide the contest by boxing, 
and let their troops look on. and that then, when 
he found he was getting the worst, he disposed 
of his antagonist with a dagger which he carried 
about his person. 

Par. 10. The want of ^ here before 
is evidently a simple error of the text. It is 


astonishing what nonsense even the K‘ang-he 
editors write, on the supposition that ‘Confucius 
could not express his condemnation so well as 
by leaving out her surname in this place.’ Tso- 
she observes that the superior man may say that 
tlie people of Ts‘e dealt too severely with Gae 
Kcangin putting htr tc death; for that a woman 

follows—lias lier obediences to be rendered to_ 

the determinate maie relatives.’ His meaning 
seems to be that, as she had married from Ts‘e 
into Loo, it belonged to Loo to deal with her; 
she was no longer amenable to Ts e. Comp. II. 
xviii. 2. 
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II. 1 In the [duke’s] second year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, we [aided in the] walling of Ts ; oo-k‘ew. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, on Sin-sze, we buried our 

duchess, Gae Keang. 

3 An army of Yu and an army of Tsin extinguished Hea- 

jang- 

4 In autumn, in the ninth month, the marquis of Ts‘e, the 

duke of Sung, an officer of Keang, and an officer of 
Hwang, made a covenant in Kwan. 

5 In winter, in the tenth month, there was no rain. 

6 A body of men from Ts‘oo made an incursion into Ch‘ing. 


Par. 1. Ts‘oo-k‘ew was the new capital of 
Wei. Tlie abandonment of the old capital [See 
on I.ii.9], and the subsequent destruction of it 
by the Teih, have been described in the Chuen on 
IV. ii. 7, where also it is stated how the shat¬ 
tered remnant of the State collected again in 
Ts‘aou. The marquis of Ts‘e. however, decided 
that Ts‘oo-k‘ew [difft. from another place of the 
same name, also m Wei, mentioned in I. vii. 7], 
—fiO le east of the pres. dis. city of Hwah 
dep. Ta-ming, Chih-le,—would be a bet¬ 
ter site for a capital, and arranged with the 
other princes to raise its wails. The Chuen 
says:—‘ In spring, the princes wailed Ts‘oo- 
k ew, and established Wei there.’ Tso thinks 
that no mention is made in the text of any 
previous meeting of the princes for this purpose, 
because Loo was late in arriving! 

In par. 2 of the previous year, it is stated 
that the armies of the States walled Hiog (j^ 

Tffiy the reason being that the marquis and 
people of Hing had already taken up their 
quarters in E-e, as the head-city of their re¬ 
vived State. Here it is not said that the armies 
‘walled Wei ()’’ * >ecau3e the marquis and 
people were still at Ts’aou, and would remove 
to Ts oo-k‘ew only when it was ready for their 
reception. 

Par. 2. See III. xxii. 2. 

Par. 3. For the 1st time the States of Yu 
and Tsin appear in the text of the Ch'un Ts‘ew: 
—the former on the eve of its extinction; the 
latter soon to develope into one of the greatest 
Powers of the period. Yu was held by the 
descendants of Chung-yung (-fljl ^|), second 
son of king T'ae. grandfather of king Win, 
with the title of duke. Its capital was 45 le 
east of the pres, dis. city of Ping-Iuh (2Jk j^t), 

Keae Chow (fffi ]|j), Shan-se. Tsin was a mar- 
quisate, held by the descendants of Shuh-yu 

a son of king Woo. Its capital at this time 
was at Keang, which has left its name in the 
pres. Keang Chow (j^) of Shan-se. Its position 
allowed Tsin great opportunity for enlarging its 
territory, and this was the main cause of the great 
progr ess w hich it made. Hea-yang (Knng and 

Kuh, j^r) was the second city of the State 


of Kwoh, in tin- north-east of the pres. dis. of 
P‘ing-luh dep. P‘ing-yang. The pos¬ 

session of Hea-yang was all important to Kwoh, 
the State to which it belonged, and indeed to Yu 
also. Tsin by ac quiring Hea-yang could go on 
without difficulty to annex both the States. 

The Cliuen sa>s:—‘ Scun Scih of Tsin re¬ 
quested leave from the marquis to take his team 
of Keuh horses and his peih of CU‘uy-keih jade, 
and with them borrow a way from Yu to march 
through it and attack Kwoh [Yu was on the 
south of Tsin, and Kwoh again on the south of 
Yu]. “They are the things I hold most preci¬ 
ous,” said the marquis. Seih replied, “But if 
you get a way through Yu, it is but like placing 
them in a treasury outside the State for a time." 
“There is Kung Che-k‘e in Yu,” objected the 
duke. “ Kuug Che-k‘e,” returned the other, “is 
a weak man, and incapable of remonstrating 
vigorously. And, moreover, from hie youth up 
he has always been with the duke of Yu, who is 
so familiar with him, that though he should re¬ 
monstrate, the duke will not listen to him.” 
The marquis accordingly sent Seun Seih to bor¬ 
row a way through Yu. with this message:— 
“ Formerly , K‘e [a small State], against right and 
reason, entered your State from l’een-ling, and 
attacked the three gates of Ming. It suffered 
for its doing;—all through your Grace. Now 
Kwoh, against right and reason, has been keeping 
guards about the travellers’ lodges, to make 
incursions from then: into my southern borders, 
and I venture to beg a right of way from you to 
ask an account of its offence.” Tlie duke of Yu 
granted the request, and even asked to take the 
lead in invading Kwoh. Kung Che-k‘e remon¬ 
strated with him, but ip vain; and he raised his 
army for the enterprise. 

‘In summer, Le K‘ih and Seun Seih brought 
on the army of Tsin, made a junction with that 
of Yu, andinvaded Kwoh, when they extinguish¬ 
ed Hea yang. 

‘The army of Yu is mentioned first, because 
of the bribes which the duke accepted.’ 

To speak of ‘extinguishing Hea-yang,’ which 
was not a State, sounds strange; but Kuh-leang 
accounts for the language on the ground of the 
importance of the place. Maou K‘e-ling even 
says that Hea-yang is here another name for 
Yu —See Mencius, V. Pti.IX.2. 

Par - 4. Keang was a small State, held by 
Yings (^^),—in pres Ho-nan. Its exact place 
is not determined,—some placing it in dis. of 
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Ching-yang f | p ^r), dep. Joo-ning ; and some 

in dis. of Seih (^ )» Kwang-chow *H>- 

Hwang was also a small State, held by Yings, 
in the same Kwang-chow. Both Keang and 
Hwang acknowledged the superiority of Ts‘no: 
tlieir now transferring their allegiance to Ts‘e 
is indicative of the approaching struggle be¬ 
tween those two great States. Tso says tins 
meeting was held to receive the submission of 


Keang and Hwang. Kwan (Kung, *^p) 
was in Sung,—10 le south-east from dis. city of 
Ts'nou, dep. Ts‘aou-chow. 

[The Chuen adds here:—1st. ‘Tiiaou of Ts'e, 
chief of the eunuchs, for the 1st time let out the 


contemplated expedition of duke ITvcan in To-yu.’ 

2d. ‘The duke of Kwoh defeated the Jung 
at Sang-t‘een. The diviner Yen of Tsin said, 
“Kwoh is sure to perish. The duke is not 
afraid, though he has lost Hca-yang. but goes 
on to acquire more military fame;—Heaven is 
taking away hie insight, and increasing his 
disease. He is sure to take bis difficulties with 
Tsin easily, and show no kindness to his people. 
He will not have five more harvests.’] 

Par. 5. See III. xxxi. 6. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says that, at this time, 
‘Tow Chang carried off prisoner T‘an Pih of 
Ch'ing.' 
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1 In the [duke’s] third year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, it did not rain. 

In summer, in the fourth month, it did not rain. 

A body of men from Seu took Shoo. 

In the sixth month, it rained. 

In autumn, the marquis of Ts'e, the duke of Sung, an 
officer of Keang, and an officer of Hwang, had a meet¬ 
ing at Yang-kuh. 

In winter, duke [Hwan’s] son, Yew, went to Ts'e to make 
a covenant. 

A body of men from Ts'oo invaded Ch'ing. 
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Parr. 1, 2, 4. The Chuen says:—‘In spring 
it did not rain, but in summer, in the 6th month, 
it did. From the 10th month of the previous year 
to the 'nd of the 5th month of this, there had 
been no ram; but as it is not said “there was a 
drought,” it had not amounted to a calamity.’ 
The mention of its raining in the 6tb month is 
dwelt on by the critics. They contrast the 
three—I might saj four—entries here abont rain, 
with VI.ii.4, where seven months’ want of rain 
is summed up in one par., saying that the various 
entries here, and especially the last one, show 
how duke He must have sympathized with the 
suffering of the people. 

Par. 3. Seu,—see HI. xxvi. 4. Shoo was a 
small State;—in pres. ells, of Leu-keang 

yT), dep. Leu-chow, Gan-hwuy. It is not 
easy to determine the force of ‘took,’ 

which has occurred once before in HI. ix. 6, with 
rather a difft. application. Kung-yang thinks 

that M indicates the ease with which the 
capture was made, and Too that it indicates that 
only a small force was employed against Shoo. 

Some tfiink that is here = ‘extin¬ 
guished;’ but the meaning is not so intense as 
that. The K*ang-he editors approve the view 
of Le Leen ; end of the Yuen dyn), 

which is reasonable;—that Shoo belonged to the 
party of Ts‘oo, and that Seu now took, and held 
it for a time, in the interest of Ts’e, to facilitate 
tlie progress of the contemplated expedition to 
the south. 

Par. 5. Tso says this meeting waa ‘ to plan 
about the invasion of Ta’oo.’ See on p. 4 of last 


year. The K‘ang-he editors agree with Tso’s 
account of the object of the meeting, though 
Kung and Kuh do not mention it. They say 
that the expedition against Ts*oo had been deter¬ 
mined on in the meeting at Ching 0§p, in 
He’s 1st year, and that the subsequent meeting 
at Kwan, and this at Yang-kuh, were held 
specially to secure the adherence of the powerful 
Sung, and of the distant Keang and Hwang. 
Yang-kuh was in Ts‘e, 30 le north-east from the 
pres. dis. city of same name, dep. Yen-chow. 

Par. 6. Kuh has before Both he 

and Kung read for ‘*»go 

to and take part in.’ The covenant here was 
a sequel of the meeting at Yang-kuh (Tso says: 

Loo had not been represented at the meeting, 
but the duke here, at tbe request of Ts‘e, sends 
Ke-yew to take part in the covenant. 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘ On this occasion, 
the earl of Ch‘ing wanted to make peace with 
Ts*oo, but K’ung Shuh objected, saying, “ Ts*e 
is now actively engaged on our behalf. It will 
not be an auspicious movement to cast away its 
kindness.” ’ 

[The Chuen adds:—‘The marquis of Ts*e and 
Ke of Ts‘ae [one of his ladies] were in a boat 
on a lake in the park, when she made it rock. 
The marquis was afraid, changed colour, and 
forbade lifcr; but she persisted. The marquis 
was angry, and sent her back to Ts‘ae, without, 
absolutely putting her away. They married 
her away there, however, to another.']' 


Fourth year. 
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IV. 1 In his fourth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 
duke joined the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the 
marquis of Ch‘in, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ch‘ing, 
the baron of Heu, and the earl of Ts‘aou, in an incur¬ 
sion into Ts‘ae. [The people of] Ts‘ae dispersed, when 
the [allies] proceeded to invade Ts‘oo, and halted at Hing. 

2 In summer, Sin-ch in, baron of Heu, died. 

3 K'cuh Hwan of Ts‘oo came to make a covenant, in [the 

camp of] the armies. The covenant was made at Shaou- 
ling. 

4 The army of Ts‘e made Yuen T‘aou-t £ oo of Ch‘in prisoner. 

5 In autumn, [the duke], with an officer of Keang and an 

officer of Hwang, invaded Ch‘in. 

6 In the eighth month, the duke arrived from the invasion 

of Ts‘oo. 

7 There was the burial of duke Muh of Heu. 

8 In winter, in the twelfth month, Kung-sun Tsze led a force, 

and joined an officer of Ts‘e, an officer of Sung, an offi¬ 
cer of Wei, an officer of Ch‘ing, an officer of Heu, and 
an officer of Ts‘aou, in an incursion into Ch‘in. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—'In this year, in 
spring, the marquis of Ts'e, with the forces of 
many of the princes, made an incursion into 
Ts‘ae, and, when the marquis and people dispersed 
and fled, proceeded toinvadelVoo. The viscount 
of Ts‘oo sent a messenger to the allied army to 
say to the marquis “ Your lordship’s place is by 
the northern sea, and mine is by the southern; 
so remote are our boundaries that our cattle and 
horses, in the heat of their excitement, cannot 
affect one another. Without my having any 
idea of it, your lordship has come to my country. 
What is the reason of your doing sot” Kwan 
Chung replied, “Duke K‘ang of Shaou de¬ 
livered the charge to T**e-kung, the first lord 
of our Ts'e, saying, ‘Do you undertake to 
punish the guilty among the princes of all the 
five degrees, and the chiefs of all the nine pro¬ 
vinces, in order to support and help the House 
of Chow.’ So there was given to our founder 
rule over the land, from the sea on the east to 
the Ho on the west, and from Muh-ling on the 
south to Woo-to ou the north. Your tribute of 
covered cases of the three-ribbed rush [Shoo 
III. i. Pt. i. 62] is not rendered, so that the king’s 
sacrifices are not supplied with it, and there is 


nothing with which to strain the spirits;—of 
this we have to ask you an account. King 
Cli'aou moreover never came back from the 
expedition which he undertook to the south 
[king Ch‘aou had been drowned in the Han, in 
B. C. 1,016. How the thing happened, was 
never clearly known. Kwan Chung seems to 
insinuate that there had been some treachery on 
the part of Ts‘oo. But it was late now to be in¬ 
quiring into an event more than three centuries 
back]; and into this also we have to inquire.” 
The messenger replied, ‘ That the tribute haB not 
been forwarded is the fault of our lord;—how 
should he presume not to pay it? As to king 
Cb‘aou’s not returning from the south, you should 
inquire about it along the banks of the river.” 
After this the army of the allies advanced, and 
halted at Hing.’ 

Hing was in Ts‘oo,—in pres. dis. of Yen-shing 
££)< Heu-chow (|4 Honan. The 
inroad into Ts‘ae was a feint, intended to con¬ 
ceal the great object of the expedition, so that 
the allies might be able to fall on Ts*oo unpre¬ 
pared. The incident mentioned in the Chuen 
at the end of last year furnished a pretext for it. 
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The marquis of Ts‘e said that he had meant to 
recal the lady, and that Ts’ae had no right to 
marry her away to another. yj|| = ‘ to 

disperse.’ On VI. iii. 1, Tso-slie defines the 
term as expressing ‘theflight of the people from 

their lord ( S [~ {-*{ y^;.’ They dis¬ 
appear like water ^ ’J|)’ 

Ts‘e certainly does not appear with advantage 
in the conference with the messenger of Ts'oo. 
For three years preparations had been making 
for the expedition. The marquis and Kwan 
Chung ought to have declared openly and boldly 
the grounds on which they were conducting all 
the States of the north to attack Ts‘oo. instead 
of urging merely trivial matters. There is 
something to be admired, however, in the ap¬ 
proval which a hundred critics give to the way 
in which matters were conducted, so as to obtain 
the submission of Ts'oo without the effusion of 
blood: but they overlook the fact that it was 
only a feigned submission which was obtained. 

Par. 2. Tso-bhe says, on p. 7, that the baron 
‘died in the army,’ which is probably correct, 
though Lew Clrang and other critics say he 
had returned from the army ill, and died in Heu. 
Kaou K’ang says that this Sin-chin was the same 
as Heu Shuh of II. xv. G, and that he had ruled 
his State for 42 years. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘In summer, the 
viscount of Ts’oo sent K’euh Hwan to the army 
oj the allies, which retired, and halted at Shaou- 
ling. The marquis of Ts’e had the armies of 
all the princes drawn up in array, and took 
K’euh Hwan with him in the same carriage to 
survey them. He then said, “Is it on my un¬ 
worthy account that these are here? No, but 
in continuation of the friendship of the princes 
with my predecessors. What do you think of 
Ts'oo’s being on the same terms of friendship 
with me?” K’euh Hwan replied, “If from 
your lordship’s favour the altars ot our land 
and grain may receive blessing, and you will 
coadescend to receive our prince, this is his 
wish." The marquis then said, “Fighting with 
these multitudes, who can withstand me ? What 
city could sustain their attack “ If your 
lordship,” was the reply, “by your virtue, seek 
the tranquillity of the States, who will dare 
not to submit to you ? But if you depend on 
your strength, our State of Ts’oo has the hill of 
Fang-shing for a wall, and the Han for a moat. 
Great as your multitudes are, you could not use 
them.’ K’euh Hwan made a covenant, on the 
part of Ts'oo, with the princes.’ 

Shaou-ling was iu Ts’oo,—45 U east from the 
dis. city of Yen-shing, Heu Chow, Ho-uan. From 
the text it might be concluded that two cove¬ 
nants were formed; but it was not so. K’euh 
Hwan came to the camp of the allies, and in¬ 
timated the wish of the viscount of Ts’oo to 
make a covenant with them, if they would 
retire a little;—which was done. It will appear 
on the whole that there was here a lame and 
impotent conclusion to Ts’e’s expedition against 
Ts’oo. 

Par. 4. The reason of this seizure is given 
lT1 t t he Chuen:—“Yuen (Kung and Kuh have 
without the j^f.) T’aou-t’oo, a great officer 
of Ch-in, said to Shin How, a great officer of 
Ch’ing, “If the armies march through Chiu 


and Ch’ing, our States will be very much dis¬ 
tressed. if they go by the eastern regions, and 
show their grand array to the wild tribes there, 
returning along the sea-coast, it will be better.” 
Shin How approved of the proposal, which 
T’aou-t’oo then laid before the marquis of Ts’e, 
who agreed with it. After this. Shin How had 
an interview with the marquis, and said, “The 
army has been in the field a long time. If it 
march through the eastern regions, and meet 
with enemies, I fear the soldiers will not be fit 
for use. If it march through Ch’in and Ch’ing, 
which can supply them with provisions and 
sandals, it will be a better arrangement.” The 
marquis was pleased, and gave Shin the town 
of Hoo-laou, while he seized at the same time 
Yuen T’aou-t’oo.’ 

Par. 5. Tso-she ^ays this was done ‘to pun¬ 
ish Ch’in for its unfaithfulness.’ It would ap¬ 
pear, then, that the marquis of Ch’in had been 
privy to the artful counsel of Yuen T’nou-t’oo; 
or perhaps, as Wang Ts’eaou [-£ Ming 

dyn., of the 16th century] supposes, hr had 
otherwise indicated his intention to join the 
side of Ts oo. Tilts is more likely. The mar¬ 
quis of Ts’e had devolved the punishment of 
Ch’in on Loo, Keang, and Hwang. 

Par. 6. Kuh-leang here lays down a rule, 
that if the duke had been absent on two engage¬ 
ments, then the entry of his return should be 
associated with the latter; but if the second were 
smaller than the other, then with the first. 
But such a rule is unnecessary. The attack of 
Ch’in was only an incident growing out of the 
invasion of Ts’oo. 

Par 7. The Chuen says:—‘ Duke Muh 
Kung, of Heu died in the army, and was 
buried with the ceremonies due to a marquis. 
As a rule, when a prince died on a visit to the 
king, or at a meeting with the other princes, his 
rank was advanced one degree. If he died while 
engaged in the king’s business, it was advanced 
two degrees. On this occasion, Muh might 
have been laid in his coffin with a duke’s robe.' 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘ Sh uh-sun Tae-pih 
[This was the Kung-sun Tsze (Kung, here 
and afterwards, gives the name as 3^). He 
was grandson of duke Hwan, and chief of 
the Shuh-sun clan. Tae is the bon. title, and 
Pih his designation as the eldest of his familyj 
led a force, and joined the forces of the other 
princes in an incursion into Ch’in, which now 
sought peace, and Yuen T’aou-t’oo was restored 
to it.’ 

[The Chuen here brings up the affairs of 
Tsin:—“ Before this, duke Heeu of Tsin had 
wished to make Le Ke his wife. The tortoise¬ 
shell indicated that the thing would be unlucky, 
but the milfoil pronounced it lucky. The duke 
said, “ I will follow the milfoil.” The diviner 
by the tortoise-sheil said, “ The milfoil is reckon¬ 
ed inferior in its indications to the tortoise-shell. 
You had better follow the latter. And moreover, 
the oracle was:— 

‘ The change made by inordinate devotion 

Steals away the good qualities ofthe duke. 

There is a fragrant herb, and a noisome one; 

And ten years hence the noi6omeness will 
continue.’ 
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Do not do as you propose.” The duke would 
not listen to this advice, and declared Le Ke 
his wife. She gave birth to He-ts‘e, and her 
sister bore Ch‘oh-tsze. 

‘When the duke was about to declareHe-ts‘e 
his heir, having determined on his plans with 
the great officers about the court, Ke [i.e., Le Ke] 
said to his eldest son, “The duke has been 
dreaming about Ts‘e Keang [the eldest son’s 
mother]; you must soon sacrifice to her.” The 
young prince sacrificed to his mother in R'euh- 
yuh, and sent some of the sacrificial flesh and 
spirits to the duke, who was hunting when 
they came. Ke kept them in the palace six 
days, and when the duke arrived, she poisoned 
them and presented them to him. The duke 
poured some of the spirits on the ground, 
which was agitated by them. He gave some of the 
Jlesh to a dog, which died; and some oj the spirits to 
one of the attendants, who also died. Ke wept 
and said, “ This is your eldest son’s attempt to 


murder you.” The son fled to the new city 
[K‘euh-yuh]; but the duke put to death his 
tutor, Too Yuen-kwan. Some one said to the 
son, “Explain the matter. The duke is sure 
to discriminate.” The son, however, said, 
“ Without the lady Ke, my father cannot enjoy 
his rest or his food. If I explain the matter, 
the guilt will be fixed on her. The duke is 
getting old, and I will have taken his joy from 
him.” The friend said, “ Had you not better 
go away then ?” “ The duke,” replied the prince, 
“will not examine into who is the guilty party; 
and if I, with the name of such a crime, go away 
from the State, who will receive me?” In the 
12th month, on Mow-shin, he strangled himself 
in the new city. 

‘ Ke then slandered the duke’s two other sons, 
saying that they were both privy to their bro¬ 
ther’s attempt, on which Chhing-urh fled to 
P‘oo, and E-woo fled to Keuh.’] 
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V. 1 In the [duke’s] fifth year in spring, the marquis of Tsin put 
to death his heir-son Shiii-sang. 

2 Duke Chwang’s eldest daughter came from Ke, and present¬ 

ed her son at our court. 

3 In summer, Kung-sun Tsze went to Mow. 

4 The duke, and the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the 

marquis of Ch‘in, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Chfing, 
the baron of lieu, and the earl of Ts‘aou, had a meeting 
with the king’s heir-son in Show che. 

5 In autumn, in the eighth month, the [above] princes made 

a covenant in Show-che. 

6 The earl of Oh‘irig stole away home, and did not join in the 

covenant. 

7 An officer of Ts‘oo extinguished Hiien. The viscount of 

Heen fled to Hwang. 

8 In the ninth month, on Mow-shin, the first day of the moon, 

the sun was eclipsed. 

9 In winter, the people of Tsin seized the duke of Yu. 


[The Chuen says :— 1 On the day Sin-hae, of 
the king’s first month in this year, being the 
1st day of the month, there was the wmter 
solstice. The duke, having given out the 1st 
day of the moon, ascended his ohser'atory to 
survey the heavens, and caused the record of 
the fact to he made;—in accordance with rule. 
At the equinoxes, the solstices, aud the com¬ 
mencement of each season, there v as required a 
record of the appearances of the clouds, and their 
indications, in order to make what preparations 
should be necessary.’ But the winter solstice 
this yea t fell on Keah-yin ( fcjl 1 three days 

later than Sin-hae. Chinese astronomers have 
themselves called attention to this:—see Keang 

Yung’s K«^K,p.<o 
F ar. 1. According to the Chuen, at the end 
of last year, Shin-sing committed suicide, 
diiven to do so by hie father, iu the winter of 
that year. Too explains the entry here, by 
saying that ‘it follows the announcement from 
Tsin.’ Tsin in fact followed the calendar of 
Hea. Tso-she’s narrative is according to that 
calendar, and the entry here is also correct, ac¬ 
cording to the calendar of Chow. It seems de¬ 
sirable to translate lari 1 differently from 


XT’ and I know not how to do so but by 
using the term ‘heir-son.’ 

The Chuen has here:—‘Before this, the mar¬ 
quis of Tsin had employed Sze Wei to wall P‘oo 
and Keuh for his sons, Ch‘ung-urh and E-woo. 
Wei did not look carefully after the work, and 
placed faggotB between the bark and facing of the 
walls. E-woo represented the matter to the 
marquis, who caused Wei to be reprimanded. 
That officer, having bowed his head to the 
ground, replied, “ 1 have heard the sayings that 
when there is gTief in a family where death has 
not occurred, real sorrow is sure to come, and 
that when you fortify a city when there is no 
threatening of war, your enemies are sure to 
hold it. In walling a place to be held by rob¬ 
bers and enemies, what occasion v/aa there for 
me to be careful ? If an officer with a charge 
neglect the command given to him, he fails in 
respect; if he make strong a place to be held by 
enemies, he fails in fidelity. Tailing in respect 
and fidelity, how can he serve his lord? As 
the ode (She, III. ii. X. 6) says, 

‘The cherishing cf virtue insures 
tranquillity; 

The circle of relatives serves as a wall' 
Let our ruler cultivate his virtue and make 
sure all the circle of his House;—there is no 
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fortification equal to this. In three years we 
shall have war; why should I be careful?” 
When he withdrew, lie sang to himself, 

“Shaggy is the fox fur; 

Three dukes in one State:— 

Which shall I follow ? ” 

‘ When the trouble came, the duke sent the 
eunuch P’e to attack P‘oo. Ch'ung-urh said. 
“ The command of my ruler and father is not to 
be opposed;” and he issued an order to his 
followers, saying, “He who opposes it is my 
enemy.” He then was getting over the wall to 
run, when P‘e cut off his sleeve. He made his 
escape, however, and fled to the Teih.’ 

Par. 2. We have the marriage of this daugh¬ 
ter of Loo in the 25th year of duke Chwang, 
her father. It is disputed whether she was a 
full or only a half sister of duke He:—it is 
most likely that she was his full sister. Ying- 
tah puts a stop at and makes -J- 

‘ Pih Ke of Ke came to Loo [to 
visit her mother]; her son appeared at the 
court.’ To suppose that she came to Loo for 
any purpose but to pay a dutiful visit to her 
mother would be contrary to all Chinese rules 
of propriety; but as the text stands, I cannot 
but conclude that the presentation of her son at 
his uncle’s court was the reason for her visit. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says‘Kung-sun Tsze 
went to Mow ;—to marry a lady oj Mow:’ on 
which Too remarks, ‘ Sliuh-sun Tae-pih was mar¬ 
rying a lady of Mow. As a minister could not 
leave the State without his ruler’s orders, he 
therefore received the duke’s command to go to 
Mow with friendly inquiries, and took the op¬ 
portunity to meet his bride, and briny her to Loo.’ 
Mow,—see on II. xv. 8. 

Par. 4. Show-che (Kung has ^ jg| ^) was | 
in Wei, —in the south-east of the present Suy 
Chow (jj|£ jJ'j'l), dep. Kwei-tih, Ho-nan. Tso- 
she says that the meeting at this place with the 
king’s eldest son Chung was ‘ to consult about 
measures to keep Chow tranquil.’ The king had 
it in contemplation to degrade his eldest son, 
and give the right of succession to a younger,— 
the son, of course, of another mother; and to 
prevent the confusion to which such a proceed¬ 
ing would give rise, the marquis of Ts‘e assem¬ 
bled the States, that they might thus publicly 
acknowledge Ch'ing as the heir to the kingdom; 
-—much to the dissatisfaction of the king, as we 
shall see. 

[The Chuen introduces here :— 1 Yuen Seuen- 
chung [the Yuen Taou-t‘oo of IV. 4] of Ch in, I 
resenting how Shin How of Ch’ing had been 
treacherous to him at Shaou-ling, advised him 
to wall the town which Ts'e had conferred 
npon him, saying “To wall it well will give 
you a great name, which your descendants 
will not forget; and I will aid you by asking 
leave for you to do it.” Accordingly, he asked 
Permission for the undertaking, in behalf of 
o ' 1 / 1 , ’ rom princes, and the tow n was forti- 
ed beautifully, Yuen then slandered Shin to 
ne earl of Ch'ing, saying that he had fortified 
he city he had received so admirably with the 
intention of rebelling ; and from this time Shin 
Uow was looked upon as an offcndei '] 


Par 5. The princes had had a meeting with 
the king’s son, but they did not presume to 
make a covenant with him. They now made a 
covenant among themselves, to carry out the 
measures determined on to secure his succession 
to the throne. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘ In autumn, when 
the princes were about to covenant, the king 
made the duke of Chow call the earl of Ch’ing, 
and said to him, “I encourage you to follow 
Ts’oo:—with it and ihe help of Tsin, you may 
enjoy a little rest.” The earl was delighted to 
receive the king’s commands ; and being afraid 
liecausc he had not paid a court-visit to the mar¬ 
quis o/Ts‘e. he stole away to Ch’ing, and did 
not join in the covenant. K’ung Shuh tried to 
stop him, saying, “The ruler of a State should 
not act lightly. By doing so he loses his friends; 
and when he has lost them, calamity is sure to 
come. When in his extreme distress, he haa to 
beg for a covenant;—what he loses is great. 
Your lordship will surely repent of your course.” 
The earl would not listen to this remonstrance, 
but stole away from his troops, and returned to 
Ch’ing.’ 

Par. 7. Been was a State, held by Weis 
($/&,)•>» the P res - dis - of K’e-shwuy(^ 
dep. Hwang-chow, Hoo-pih. Some refer it to a 
part of Ivwang Chow ^Hl)’ Ho-nan; but this * 

is a mistake,—occasioned, some suppose, by the 
fugitive viscount’s having finally taken lip his 
residence there. The Chuen says:—‘Tow T’oo- 
w oo-t‘oo [See the Chuen appended to III. xxx.2] 
of Ts’oo extinguished Been, when the viscount 
of Ileen fled to Hwang. At this time, Keang, 
Hwang. Taou, and Pih, which were in friendly 
| relations with Ts’e, had affinities by marriage 
with Heen. The viscount, depending on their 
help, would not perform service to Ts’oo, and 
moreover did not make preparations for an 
emergency ; and so he came to ruin.’ 

Par. S. This eclipse took place August Ilth, 
B. C. 654. 

Par. 9. The Chuen says‘ The marquis of 
Tsin again [Sec on II. 3] borrowed a way 
through Yu to attack Kwoh. Kung Che-k’e 
remonstrated with the duke of Yu, saying, 

“ K» oh is the external defence of Yu. If Kwoh 
perish, Yu is sure to follow it A way should 
not be opened to the greed of Tsin ; robbers are 
not to be played with. To do it once was more 
than enough: and will you do it a second time? 
The common sayings, ‘The carriage and it* 
wheel-aids depend on one another,’ ‘When the 
lips perish, the teeth become cold,’ illustrate 
the relation between Kwoh and Yu.” The duke 
said, “The princes of Tsin and Yu are descend¬ 
ed from the same ancestor. How should Tsin 
injure us ?” The minister replied, * T’ae-pih and 
Yu-chung were sons uf king T ae; but because 
T’ae-pih would not follow him against Shany, he 
did not inherit his State. Kwoh Chung and Kwoh 
Shuli were sons of king Ke, and ministers of king 
Wan. Their merits in the service of the royal 
House are preserved in the repository of cove¬ 
nants. If Kwoh be extinguished by Tsin, what 
love is it likely to show to Yu? And can Yu 
claim a nearer kindred to Tsin than the descend¬ 
ants of Hwan and Chwang [See the Chuen after 
III. xxiii.3]. that Tsin should show love to it? 
What ciime had the families descended from 
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Hwanand Chwangbeen guilty of? and yet Tain 
destroyed them entirely, feeling that they might 
press on it [See the Chuen after III. xxv. 6]. 
Its near relatives, whom it might have been 
expected to favour, it yet put to death, because 
their greatness pressed upon it;—what may not 
Tsin do to you, when there is your State to 
gain ?” The duke said, “ My sacrificial offerings 
have been abundant and pure; the Spirits will 
not forsake, but will sustain me.” His minister 
replied, “ I have heard that the Spirits do not 
accept the persons of men, but that it is virtue 
to which they cleave. Hence in the Books of 
Chow we read, 1 Great Heaven has no affections; 
—it helps only the virtuous [Shoo, V. xvii. 4] 
and, 1 It is not the millet which has the piercing 
fragrance; it is bright virtue [Shoo, V. xxi. 3];’ 
and again, ‘People do not slight offerings, but it is 
virtue which is the thing accepted [Shoo, V.v.3].’ 
Thus if a ruler have not virtue, the people wili not 
be attached to him, and the Spirits will not accept 
his offerings. What the Spirits wili adhere to is 
a man’s virtue. If Tsin take Yu. and then 
cultivate bright virtue, and therewith present 
fragrant offerings, will the Spirits vomit them 
out?” The duke did not listen to him, but 
granted the request of the messenger of Tsin. 

•Kung Che-k‘e went away from Yu, with all 
the circle of his family, saying, ‘Yu will not 
« see the wiuter sacrifice Its doom is in this ex¬ 
pedition. Tsin will not make a second attempt.’ 

In the 8th month, on Keah-woo, the marquis 
of Tsin laid siege to Shang-yang [the chief city 


of Kwoh], and asked the diviner Yen whether he 
should succeed in the enterprise. Yen replied 
that he should, and he then asked when. Yen 
said, “ The children have a song which says, 

‘ Towards day break of Ping, 

Wei of the Dragon lies hid in the conjunc¬ 
tion of the sun and moon. 

With combined energy and grand display, 

Are advanced the flags to capture Kvroh. 

Grandly appears the Shun star, 

And the T‘een-ts‘ih is dim. 

When Ho culminates, the enterprise will be 
completed, 

And the duke of Kwoh will flee.’ 

According to this, you will succeed at the 
meeting of the 9th and 10th months. In the 
morning of Ping-tsze, the sun will be in Wei, 
and the moon in Ts‘ih; the Shun-ho will be 
exactly in the south:—this is sure to be the 
time.” 

‘ In winter, in the 12th month, on Ping-tsze, the 
1st day of the moon, Tsin extinguished Kwoh, 
and Ch-ow, the duke, fled to the capital. The 
army, on its return, took up its quarters in Yu, 
surprised the city, and extinguished the State, 
seizing the duke, and his great officer Tsing-pih, 
whom the marquis employed to escort his daugh¬ 
ter, Muh Ke, to Ts‘in. The marquis continued the 
sacrifices of Yu in Tsin, and presented to the king 
the tribute due from it. The brief language of 
the text is condemnatory of Yu, and expresses, 
besides, the ease with which Tsin annexed it' 
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VI. 1 It was the [duke’s] sixth year, the spring, the kings first 
month. 

2 In summer, the duke joined the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke 

of Sung, the marquis of Ch'in, the marquis of Wei, and 
the earl of Ts‘aou, in invading Ch‘ing, when they be¬ 
sieged Sin-shing. 

3 In autumn, a body of men from Ts £ oo besieged Heu, and 

the princes went from Ch‘ing to relieve it. 

4 In winter, the duke arrived from the invasion of Ch'ing. 


[The Chuen here continues the affairs of 
Tsin:—‘The martinis ofTsin sent Kea Hvra to 
attack Keuh. E-woo was unable to maintain 
it, so he made a covenant and went away. He 
thought himself of fleeing to the Teih, but K'eoh 
Juy said, “ Following after your brother [Ch'ung- 
urh],and fleeing to the tame place, it will appear 
as if you had been criminals together. You had 
better go to Leang; it is near to Ts‘in, and is 
kin dly regarded by it.” E-woo wont accordingly 
to I.eang.] 

Far. 2. The Chuen says:—‘In summer, the 
princes invaded Ch'ing, because the earl had 
stolen away from the covenant at Show-ch'e. 
They laid siege to Sin-meih which Ch'ing had 
fortified, though it was not the season for such an 
undertaking.’ The Chuen calls the place Sin- 
meih, or ‘New Meih,’ and the text calls it Sin- 
shing, or ‘the New city,’ referring to its having 
been recently walled. It was 30 le to the south¬ 
east of the pres. dis. city of Meih, dep. K'ae-fung. 

Par. 3. ‘ Besieged Heu,’ i. e., laid siege to the 
principal city of Heu. So we are to undo stand 
other passages, where, apparently, the siege of a 
State is spoken of. The Chuen says:—' The vis¬ 
count of Ts'ou besieged Heu, in order to relieve 


Ch'ing. The princes relieved Heu, and he retired.’ 
The implies, as in the translation, that the 
princes marched their troops from Ch'ing to 
Heu. 

[The Chuen adds here a narrative which shows 
of what little use the expedition against Ts'oo 
had been. The States in the south continued 
to feel that it w as better for them to keep in 
alliance with the aggressive Power.—‘In winter, 
the marquis Muh of Ts ae went along with duke 
He of Heu, and had an interview with the \ lscount 
of Ts'oo in Woo-ehing. The baron of Heu 
appeared with bis hands tied behind his back, 
and holding a peih in his mouth. His great 
officers wore head-bands and other clothes of 
the deepest mourning, and the inferior officers 
pushed a coffin alongon acarriage. The viscount 
a«ked Fung Pih what be should do, who replied, 
“When king Woo bad vanquished Yin, K'e, vis¬ 
count of We, appeared before him in this fashion. 
King Woo with his own hands loosed his bands, 
received bis peih, ordered away the emblems oi 
doom, burned bis coffin, treated him courteously, 
and robed him,.sending him back to bis place. 
The viscount of Ts'oo foUowed this example. ] 
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VII. 1 In the [duke’s] seventh year, in spring, an officer of Ts‘e 
invaded Ch‘ing. 

2 In summer, the viscount of Little Choo paid a court visit 

[to Loo.] 

3 Ch‘ing put to death its great officer, Shin How. 

4 In autumn, in the seventh month, the duke had a meet¬ 

ing with the marqnis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, 
Ivwan, heir-son of Ch4n, and Hwa, heir-son of Ch‘ing, 
when they made a covenant in Ning-moo. 
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5 Pan, earl of Ts‘aou, <lieil. 

6 Duke [Hwan’s] son, Yew, went to Ts'e. 

7 In winter, there was the burial of duke Ch‘aou of Ts‘aou. 


Par. 1. Ch'ing was in an evil case between 
Ts'oo and Ts'e, ami experienced the general 
fate of trimmers. The Chuen says :—‘On this 
occasion, K'ung Shuii said to the earl of Ch’ing, 
• The proverb says, ‘Wlien a man is incapable 
of firm resolve, why should he feel it a pain to 
l>e humble?’ You are not able to be strong, and 
you are not abfc to bo weak :—it is the way to 
rum yourself; the State is in peril. Let me en¬ 
treat you to submit to Ts‘e, in order to save the 
State." The earl said “I know how peace u-ith 
Ts'e can be brought about. Have patience with 
me for a little.” The officer replied, “ When tee 
bww not in the morning that we shall reach the 
evening, how can we wail for your determination?'” 

Par. 2. Scaou or Little Choo is the same as 
of HI. v. 3; xv. 3. Its chief E-lae, it is 
said, had been very assiduous in serving the 
marquis of Ts‘e, who got the king to confer on 
him a patent of nobility, and raise him to the 
rank of viscount. He is here in consequence 
of his elevation, paying a court visit to Loo. 
The name adopted for the new State was little 
Choo, because the viscounts of Choo and the lords 
of E were descended from the same ancestor. 

Par. 3. See on IV. 4; and the narrative after 
V. 4. The Chuen says here:—“ Ch'ing put to 
death Shin How to please Ts‘e, and because of the 
ill report of him given by Yuen T‘aou-t‘oo. Shin 

How was a native of Shin [; a son of the mar¬ 
quis of Shin by a daughter of Ts'oo], and had 
been a favourite with king Wan of Ts'oo. When 
king WSn was about to die, he gave How a peih , 
and sent him away, saying, “ It is only I that 
know you. You are all bent on gain, insatiable. 
1 have given to you, and allowed you to beg from 
me, withoiu dwelling on your faults; but my suc¬ 
cessor will require much from you, and you are 
sure not to escape the consequences of your 
Conduct. You must quickly leave Ts’oo; and 
do not go to a small State, for it will not 
he able to hear you.” When king WSn was 
buried, Shin How fled to Ch'ing, where also he 
became a favourite with duke Le. When Tsze- 
wan[TowT‘oo-woo-t‘oo. chief minister of Ts'oo] 
heard of his death, he said, “ The ancients have 
well said, ‘ No one knows a minister like his 
ruler.’ How’s nature could not be changed.’” 

Ear. 4. Ning-moo (Kuh-leang has 
was in Loo, 20 le east of the pres. dis. city of 
Yu-t-ae, dep. Yen-chow. This was ‘ a meeting 
in robes ^ '^9');’ *•«•> the princes did 

not have any military following. The K'ang- 
he editors say that ‘ the lords of Ch'in and Ch’ing 
sent their heir-sons. Both of these States had 
lately been attacked by Ts'e. Ch'in would 
fain have declined the covenant, but did not 
venture to do so. Ch'ing would fain have been 
present at it, but was not permitted to be so. 
They therefore did not present themselves, but 
sent their sons.’ The Chuen says:—‘This 
meeting , at Ning-tuoo was to consult about 


Ch'ing. Kwan Chung said to the marquis of 
Ts'e, “ I have heard the sayings, ‘ Call the waver¬ 
ing with courtesy; ch-rish the remote with 
kindness; when kindness and courtesy are shown 
invariably, there are none but will be won.’” 
The marquis accordingly manifested courtesy to 
the princes, and tbeir officers received from hint 
the list oj the tribute their territories had to pay 
to the king. The earl of Chi*ng having sent his 
eldest son'Hwa to receive the commands of the 
meeting, the young prince said to the marquis, 
“ It was the three clans of Seeh, K*ung, and 
Tsze-jin, who opposed your lordship’s orders. If 
you will remove them as the basis of a pacifica¬ 
tion, I will become, at the head of Ch'ing, as one 
of your own subjects, and your lordship will bo 
a gainer in every way.” 

‘The marquis was about to agree to his pro¬ 
posal ; but Kwan Chung said, “ You have 
bound all the princes to you by your propriety 
and truth; and will it not 1* improper to end 
with an opposite policy? Here we should have 
propriety in the form of no treachery between son 
and father, and truth in that of the 6on’s ob¬ 
serving his father's commands according to the 
exigency of the times. 'There cannot be greater 
criminality than that of him who acts contrary 
to these two things.” “We princes,” replied 
the duke, “ have tried to puuish Ch'ing, but 
without success. And now when such an op¬ 
portunity is presented to me, may I not take 
advantage of it ? ” “ Let your lordship.” said 
Kwan, “deal gently with the case of Ch’ing in 
kindness, and add to this an instructive exposi¬ 
tion of it, and then, when you again lead the 
princes to punish the State, it will feel that utter 
overthrow is imminent, and will be consumed 
with terror. If on the contrary you deal with it, 
adopting the counsel of this criminal, Ch'ing 
will have a case to allege, and will not bo 
afraid. Consider too that you have assembled 
the princes to do honour to virtue, and if at the 
meeting you give place to this villain, and follow 
his counsel, what will there be to show to your 
descendants? And further, the virtue, the 
punishments, the rules of propriety, and the 
righteousness, displayed at the meetings of the 
princes, are recorded in every State. When a 
record is made of the place given to such a 
criminal, there will be an end of your lordship’s 
covenants. If you do the thing and do not re¬ 
cord it, that will show that your virtue is not com¬ 
plete. Let not your lordship accede to his request. 
Ch'ing is sure to accept the covenant. And for 
this Hwa, the earl of Ch'ing's eldest son, to*seek 
the assistance of a great State to weaken his 
own :—he will not escape without suffering for 
it. The government of Ch'ing, moreover, is in 
the hands of Shuh-chen, Too Shuh, and Sze 
Shuh, those three good men:—you would find 
no opportunity now to act against it.” 

‘ On this the marquis of Ts’e declined the prof¬ 
fers of the prince, who in consequence of this 
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affair was regarded as a criminal in Ch ing. 
The earl begged from Ts‘e the favour of a 
covenant.’ 


tin. 


Par. 5. For Rung has 
[After p. 7, the Chuen says:—-In the inter¬ 
calary month [which must thus have been a 


double twelfth], king Hwuy died. King Seang, in 
consequence of the troubles that were occasioned 
by Tae-shuh Tae, aud fearing his accession 
might not be secured, did not make his father's 
death public, and sent an announcement of his 
difficulties to Ts"e.’] 
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VIII. 1 In his eighth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, 
the duke had a meeting with an officer of the king, 
the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis 
of Wei, the baron of Heu, the earl of Ts‘aou, and 
Kwan, heir-son of Ch‘in, when they made a covenant 
in T‘aou. 

2 The earl of Ch‘ing begged [to be admitted to] the cove¬ 

nant. 

3 In summer, the Teih invaded Tsin. 

4 In autumn, in the seventh month, the duke offered 

the great sacrifice in the grand temple, and [at 
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the same time] placed the tablet of [duke Chwang’s] 
wife in his shrine. 

5 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Ting-we, the king 
[by] Heaven’s [grace] died. 


Parr. 1,2. TheT'aou here is different from that 
in lll.xxvii. 1. This was in Ts'aou,—60 le 
south-west from the" pres, city of Puh Chow 
qj||j ^[J), dep. Ts‘aou-chow. The Chuen says: 
—‘The object of the covenant was to concert 
measures about the royal House. The earl of 
Ch‘ing begged leave to take part in it, asking that 
Ts‘e would accept his submission. The succession 
of king Seang was settled, and be proceeded to 
publish At* father's death.’ 

The king’s death, according to the Chuen, 
took place in the end of last year, whereas the 
6th par. here states that it occurred in the 12th 
month of this year. Woo Ch'ing, Wang Ts-eaou, 
and many other critics, think that Tso-she 
must be in error as to the date of the death. 
It is, indeed, not easy to understand how so im¬ 
portant an event could have been concealed for 
twelve months. The queen and her son Shuh 
Tae who were anxious to prevent the succession 
of Ch'ing, could not have remained ignorant of 
it all that time. 

The earl of Ch‘ing now felt that there was 
no course for him but to humble himself. He 
had withdrawn from the meeting in the 5th 
year, which was to recognize the right of the 
king’s son Ch‘ing to the throne; and now he is 
obliged to beg to be allowed to take part in 
the meeting which recognized him. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘.Le R‘ih had 
commanded a force against the Teih, with Liiang 
Yew-me as his charioteer, and Kwoh Yih as the 
spearman on the left. He defeated them at Ts‘ae 
sang, when Iaiang said to him, “ The Teih are not 
ashamed to fly. If you follow them, you will ob¬ 
tain a great conquest.” Le R‘ih replied, “ It is 
®**f io frighten- them only. Don’t let us accelerate 
a rising of all tlieir tribes.” Kwoh Yih said, 
“ B year be completed, and the Teili will be 
here again. We are only showing them our 
weakness.” Sure enough, this summer, the Teih 
invaded Tsin, to avenge their defeat at Ts‘ae- 
*ang The exact month of the year had come 
*ound again.’ 

Par. 4. There are two things recorded in this 
par.; first, the offering of the <e sacrifice and 
next, the taking occasion at it (indicated by the 

m “ Jsfc) to introduce a lady, the wife of some 
duke, into the grand temple, or the temple of the 
duke of Chow, ancestor of the House of Loo. 

1st. The te sacrifice here is to be distinguished 
from the i jjjjjj, or ‘fortunate te,’ mentioned 
IV.ii.2. It is the ‘great sacrifice 
offered once in 3 years, according to Too Yu, or 
°”? e ln 6 ypora- according to others. The indi¬ 
vidual sacrificed to in it was the remotest ances- 
^Uiwhom the kings, or the princes of States 
uled by offshoots from the royal House, traced 
tnetr lineage. The kings would thus sacrifice to 
theancient emperor Kuh ; and the mar¬ 

quises of Loo to king Wgn. Whether Loo did 
arrogate the right to offer the sacrifice to the- 


emperor Kuh, pleading a special grant to do so 
given to the duke of Chow by king Ch'ing, is a 
question that need not be considered here. This 
‘ great sacrifice ’ is that here spoken of, and we 
have the record of it this year, and not on other 
years of its occurrence, because of the extraordi¬ 
nary use that was made of it, as related in the 
latter part of the par. 

2d. Who was the lady intended here by ^ 

I Tso-she says she was Gae Keang, duke 

Chwang’s wife:—‘ He offered the te sacrifice, and 
introduced the tablet of Gae K‘eang;—which 
was contrary to rule. In the case of the death 
of a duke’s wife, if she died not in her proper 
chamber; or the passage of her coffin were not 
announced in the ancestral temple; or her 
demise were not communicated to the princes 
who had covenanted with her husband; or her 
tablet had not been temporarily placed by that 
of her husband’s father’s wife;—then her tablet 
conld not be placed in her husband’s shrine.’ 
is here employed in the sense given by Too 

SfilJBi All the conditions re¬ 
quired for this ceremony had been observed in 
the case of Gae Keang. excepting the first. She 
had not died in her chamber, but through her 
own wickedness had been put to death in Ts‘e • 
and though duke He had brought her body 
back to Loo, and buried it with all the usual 
forms, yet one important element was wanting, 
sufficient, in Tso-sbe’s opinion, to vitiate this 
final tionour attempted to be paid to her. 

Kung-yang took a difft. view. Acc. to him, 
the ‘ wife ’ here is duke He’s own wife. He had 
arranged to marry a daughter of Ts‘oo; but a 
lady of Ts‘e. intended for the harem, arriving 
before her. duke He was obliged by the power 
of Ts’e to make her bis wife, by the ceremony 
of introducing her on this occasion into the tem¬ 
ple. But this appears to be merely a story 
concocted by Kung to explain the text in some 
likely way. 

Kuh-leang 6eems to think that the lady was 
Ch'ing Fung, duke He’s mother; and if be 
spoken of her Spirit-tablet this view is absurd, 
because she did not die till the 4th year of 
duke Wan. Lew Ch‘ang, Chang Heah, however, 
and a host of other critics, adopt a modification 
of this view, that duke He somehow took this oc¬ 
casion to instal his own mother as duke Chwang’a 
proper wife. But they fail to show that such a 
proceeding was in any way competent to a sou. 
—On the whole Tso-she’s view most commends 
itself to our acceptance. 

Par. 5. See what has been said on the date 
of the king’s death under par. 1. Tso-she says 
here, that ‘ an officer of the king came now to 
announce his death, and that the announcement 
was made so late, because of the difficulties 
connected with the succession.’ 
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[The Chuen adds here:-‘The duke of Sung “What greater virtue could there be than for 
being ill, his eldest son by his recognized uife, him thus to decline the dignity ot the orate. 
Tsze-foo, earnestly entreated him, saying, 4 'My y am not equal to him. And moreover, the 
brother , Muh-e, is older than I, and is entirely hself would not he in accordance with 

virtuous. Do made him your successor.” Ihe ig rj ht »» with this he ran out of the 

duke gave charge to Tsze-yu [the abo'e Muh-ej ® ,, 

that so it should be, but he refused, sa>ing. duke s presence. J 
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IX. 1 In the duke’s ninth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, on Ting-ch‘ow, Yu-yueh, duke of Sung, died. 

2 In summer, the duke had a meeting with the [king’s] chief 

minister, the duke of Chow, and with the marquis of 
Ts‘e, the son [of the late duke] of Sung, the mar¬ 
quis of Wei, the earl of Ch‘iug, the baron of Heu, and 
the earl of Tsaou, in K‘wei-k‘ew. 

3 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Yih-yew, the duke’s 

eldest daughter died, 

4 In the ninth month, on Mow-shin, the princes made a 

covenant in K‘wei-k*ew. 

5 On Keah-tsze, Kwei-choo, marquis of Tsin, died. 

6 In winter, Le K‘ih put to death He-ts‘e, the son of his 

[deceased] ruler. 
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Farr. 1,2. Yu-yueh,—sec the events of his ac¬ 
cession in the Chuen on III. xii 8,4. He was 
succeeded by his son Tsze-foo (known 
as duke Scang ( J]| ^). In the period of his 
early mourning, before his father was buried, 
Tsze-foo came in mourning garb to this meeting 
at K-wei-k‘ew, and therefore he is mentioned in 


' yourself to still all disorder in Tain, and not be 
anxious about going on to this meeting.” ’ 

The K‘ang-he editors say they agree with 
many critics of former dynasties in doubting 
the truth of this narrative. 

Parr. 5,6. There is a difficulty here with the 
date, the day Keali-tsze being really 4 days 
earlier than Mow-shin of the 4th par. I think, 


at K'wei-k‘ew, and therefore he is mentioned in therefore that K eah-seuh (ffl &), Knng- 
p. 2 as -f, ‘son, or new duke, of Sung. yang , 8 readhlg) here pUerred, though 

Tso-she lays down the canon, that the successor t^e received text does not follow him, while it 

, .1 . .1__Lll. I.!. mss iintimn/ul — » _ a . 


to the throne, while his predecessor was unburied, 
was called Seaou-t'ung (yj> qj' ) or ‘boy;’ and 
the successor to a State, in like circumstances, 
Tsze or ‘the son.’ Rung and Kuh for 

JEM read ^ Ji|, and ^ for K“wei- 

k-ew was in Sung,—30 le east from the pres, 
dis. city of K'aou-sbing dep. K‘ae- 

fung. The Chuen says :—* The meeting at 
Kwei-k‘ew was to repeat the former covenant 
[that in VIII. 1], and to cultivate the good rela¬ 
tions among the princes theinselces; —which was 
proper. The king sent his prime minister [the 


follows Kuh-leang in giving gjg ||g instead of 

T80 * 8 ihi fg- 

The Chuen says:—‘On the death of duke 
Heen [whose name was Kwei-choo] of Tain, Le 
K‘ih and P‘e Ch‘ing wished to raise Ch’ung-urh, 
who was afterwards duke Wftn, to the mar- 
quisate, and therefore raised an insurrection 
with his partizans, and those of his brothers. 
Shin-sing and E-woo. Years before this, duke 
Heen had appointed Seun Seih to superintend 
the training of He-ts‘e ; and when he was ill, he 
called Seih to him, and 6aid, “I ventured to 
lay on you the charge of this child; how will 
you now do in reference to him ?” Seih bowed 


. «. . you now ao m reiereuee vo inui r ran uuwm 

jp of the Shoo, XX. v. 1] K ung to present head to the ground, and replied, “ I will put 


to the marquis of Ts‘e some of his sacrificial flesh, 
with the message, “The son of Heaven has been 
sacrificing to Wftn and Woo, and sends K‘ung 


forth all my strength and resources on his behalf, 
doing so with loyalty and sincere devotion. _ If 
I succeed, it will be owing to your lordship’s 


to present a portion of the flesh to his uncle of influence; if I do not succed, my death shall 


a different surname.” The marquis was about 
to descend the steps, and do obeisance, when 
K'ung said, “There was another command. 
The son of Heaven charged me to say that, in 
consideration of his uncle’s 70 years, he confers 
on hint an additional degree of distinction,— 
that he shall not desceud and do obeisance.” 

“ Heaven’s majesty,” replied the marquis, “is not 
far from me,—not a cubic, not 8 inches. Shall 
I, Seaou-pih, dare to covet this command of the 
sou of Heaven, and not descend and do obeis¬ 
ance. If 1 did so, I should fear that majesty 
was falling low, and left a stigma on the son of 
Heaven. I dare not but descend and do obeis¬ 
ance.” With this he descended the steps, did 
obeisance, ascended again, and received the flesh.’ 

Par. 3. Kung-yang says:—‘ This lady had 
not been married;—how is her death recorded 
here? She had been engaged to be married. 
When that took place, the (laughter was called 
by her designation in the family, and her hair 
was bound up with the pin. If she died before 
being manned, the ceremonies used were those of 
a full-grown woman.’ 

Par. 4. The Chuen says :—‘ In autumn, the 
marquis of Ts‘e made the covenant with the 
princes in K‘wei-k‘ew to this effect:—“ All we 
who have united in this covenant shall hereaf. 
ter banish everything contrary to good relations 
among us.” The prime minister K‘ung had 
previously left to return to the capital; and when 
on the way, he met the marquis of Tain, and said 
to him, “ You need not go on to the meeting. The 
marquis of Ta‘e does not make virtue his first 
object, and is most earnest about what is remote. 
Thus in the north he invaded the Hill Jung; on 
the south, he invaded Ts'oo; and in the west, he 
has assembled this meeting. As to what he 
may do hereafter eastward, I do not know, but 
he will do nothing to the west. Is Ts‘e going 
to fall into disorder? Let your lordship set 


follow my endeavours.” “ What do you mean 
by loyalty and sincere devotion ?” asked the 
duke. “ Doing to the extent of my knowledge 
whatever will be advantageous to yonr House 
is loyalty. Performing the duties to you, the 
departed, and serving him, the living, so that 
neither of you would have any doubts about me, 
is sincere devotion.” 

‘When Le K‘ih was fully purposed to kill- 
He-ts‘e, he first informed Seun Seih, saying, 
“ The friends of Ch‘ung-urh and his brothers, 
all full of resentment, are about to rise; Ts‘in 
and Tsin will assist them:—what can you do 
in such a case t” “ I will die with- He-ts‘e,” re¬ 
plied Seih. “ That will be of no use,” urged the 
other. Seun Shuh said, “ I told our departed 
marquis so, and I must not say another thing 
now. I am able and willing to make good my 
words, and do you think I will grudge my life to 
do so? Although it may be of no use, how can 
I do otherwise? And in their wish to show the 
same virtue for their side, who is not like me ? 
Do I wish to be entirely faithful and one for my 
protege, and can I say that others should refrain 
from being so for theirs ?” 

‘In the 10th month, Le Kill killed He-ts‘e 
in his place by his father’s coffin. Seun Seih was 
about to die at the same time, but some one said 
to him, “You had better raise Ch‘oh-tsze to 
his brother’s place, and give your help to him.” 
Seih did so, and directed the new marquis in 
the burial of duke Heen. 

‘ In the 11th month, Le K-ih slew Ch'oh in 
the court, and Seun Seih died with him. The 
superior man may say that in Seun Seih we 
have what is declared in the ode [The She, IV. 
iiL II. 5J,’ 

“ A flaw in a white gem 
May be ground away; 

But for a flaw in speech 
Nothing can be done”’ 
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It may be well to observe here that these 
murders in this Chuen were not done by K ih 
himself; though, as the instruments were em¬ 
ployed by him, he is justly charged with them. 

In p. 6. Kung-yang reads He- 

ts‘e became marquis of Tain on the death of his 
father, and was KHh’s ^ or ruler. Kung-yang 
says he is here styled -j- or son merely, because 
the year of his father’s death was still running; 
but such a canon docs not hold in many other 


instances. We might, indeed, read 



S,—after the analogy of p.2; but the peculiar 


style here, must be due to the 

circumstances of the case:—the youth of He- 
ts‘e; his want of a real title to the piace; and 
his early death. 

[The Chuen adds three notices here:— 

1st. ‘The marquis of Ts‘e, with the armies 
of the princes, invaded Tsin, and returned, after 
advancing as far as Kaou-leang. The expedition 
was to punish and put down the disorders of the 
State. The order about it did not reach Loo, 
and so no record of it wag made.’ 


2d. ‘K‘eoh Juy made E-woo offer heavy 
bribes to Ts'in, to obtain its help in entering 
Tsin, saying to him, “ The State is really in the 
possession of others; you need grudge nothing. 
If you enter and can get the people, you will 
have no difficulty about the territory.” E-woo 
followed his conusel. Seih P‘4ng of Tg‘e led a 
force and joined the army of Ts in; and they 
placed E-woo or duke Hwuy in duke Hoen’s 
place. 


‘ The earl of Ts‘in said to K‘eoh Juy. •• Whom 
lias the duke’s son [E-woo] to rely on in Tsin*” 
Juy replied, “ I have heard the saying that a 
fugitive should have nopartizans; for if he have 
pattizans, he is sure to have enemies also. When 
E-woo was young, he was not fond of play; he could 
show fight, but in moderation. When he grew 
up, there was no change in these traits. Anything 
else about him I do not know.” The earl then 
said to Kung-sun Che, ‘‘Will E-woo settle the 
State?” Che replied, “I have heard that only 
the pattern man can settle a State. In the 
She it is said of king Wan ;lll.i. VI! 7\ 

* Without the consciousness o r effort, 

You accord with the pattern ol Cod.’ 

It is also said [III. iti.Il. 8], 

‘Committing no excess, inflicting no 
injury; 

There are few who will not take you 
as their model.’ 

ThU is spoken of him who loves not nor hates, 
who envies not nor is ambitious. But now E- 
woo’s words are full of envy and ambition ;■—it 
will be hard for him to settle the State /” The 
ear! said, “Being envious, be will have many to 
resent his conduct; how can he succeed in his 
ambition ? But this will be our gain.” ’ 

3d. ‘When duke Seang succeeded to Sung, 
from regard to the virtue of his brother Muli-e 
[see the Chuen at the end of last, year], he made 
him general of the left, and administrator of the 
government. On this Sung was finely ruled, 
and the office of general of the left became heredi¬ 
tary in the Yu family (Yu was the clan-name 
of Muh-e’s descendants)’ ] 
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Tenth year. 
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X. 1 In his tenth year, in spring, in the king’s first inonth, the 
duke went to Ts‘e. 

2 The Teih extinguished W&,n; and the viscount of Wan fled 

to Wei. 

3 Le K‘ih of Tsin murdered his ruler Ch‘oh, and the great 

officer Seun Seih. 

4 In summer, the marquis of Ts £ e and the baron of Heu in¬ 

vaded the northern Jung. 

5 Tsin put to death its great officer Le K‘ih. 

6 It was autumn, the seventh month. 

7 In winter, there was a great fall of snow. 


Par. L Tan Taoo (P^ ; T*ang dyn., 

8th century) says that the character im is al¬ 
ways used of journeys by the duke and minis¬ 
ters of Loo, to risit other courts or present 
friendly inquiries. Duke He here goes to Ts*e to 
appear at the court of the marquis as the leader 
of the States. 

Par. 2. The viscount of Win, or the viscount 
of Son, was one of the descendants of the duke of 
Soo [called Atke as being one of the three hing 
or highest ministers of the king}, minister of 
Crime to king Woo. Out of the court, they were 
viscounts of 8oo, or of W&o, Win being the 
name of their principal city,—30 k west of the 
pres. dis. city of Wan, dep. Hwae-k‘ing (*£^| 
\ Ho-nan. In the 1st nar. appended to I. xi 3, 


the king grants the territories of the House of 
Soo to Ch*ing. That House, however, must have 
been subsequently re-instated in them. In one of 
the Chuen appended to IH.xix. 4, the viscount of 
Soo appears as confederate against the king with 
Tszc-t'uy, who flies on his defeat to Wan; and 
they further retreat together to Wei. 

The Chuen says:—‘The Teih extinguished 
Wftn, because the viscount of Soo was a 
man without faith. He rebelled against th 3 
king, and went off to the Teih ; but he could do 
nothing among them, and they attacked him. 
The king did not relieve him, and so his State 
was annihilated, and he himself fled to Wei.’ 

Par, 3. See the Chuen on the 6th par. of last 
year. That Chuen says Ch‘oh waa murdered in 
the 11th month of last year, while here the deed 
appears under the spring of this;—but see whet 
is said, on V. 1, upon the difference of date* in 
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the- King and Ciiuen. Duke Heen had been 
buried, and Ch‘oh or Cli‘o'n-tsze appears here 
consequently as marquis or raler. 

Par. 4. These northern JuDg were the same 
as the Hill Jung of III. xxx. 7. Why the baron 
of Heu should alone have accompanied Ts‘e on 
this expedition we canot tell. 

Par. 5. The Chuen says on this:—‘In sum¬ 
mer, in the 4th month, Ke-foo, duke of Chow, 
and Tang, son of king He (?), joined Seih P ang 
of Ts‘e in securing the establishment of the 
marquis of Tsin, who put to death Le K‘ih 
to clear himself of any complicity with him 
in the murders which he had committed. When 
he was about to put him to death, he sent 
a message to him, saying, “ But for you, 
I should not have attained to my present 
position; but considering that you murdered 
two marquises and one great officer, is it 
not a difficult thing to be your ruler ? ” K‘ih 
replied, “If others had not been removed, 
how could you have found room to rise? But if 
you wish to make out a man’s guilt, there is no 
difficulty in finding ground to do so. I have 
heard your command.” With this he cut his 
own throat, and died. At this time P‘ei Ch‘ing 
was absent on a visit of friendly inquiries in 
Ts‘in, and to entreat the earl to grant some delay 
in the payment of the bribes promised to him, 
so that he escaped for the present.’ 

Par. fi. [The Chuen appends the following 
story:—‘ The marquis of Tsin took up the body 
of his brother Kung [It —p-, ‘the eldest 

son Rung.’ Kung is the hon. title given to 
Shin-sing, duke Heen’s eldest son], and had it 
re-interred. In the autumn, Hoo Tuh went to 
the lower capital [!.«., K‘euh-yuh] in connection 
with this , when he met the former young prince, 
who made him get up and take his reins for 
him, as he had been accustomed to do. anil then 
said to him, “E-woo has violated all propriety. 
I have presented a request to God and obtained 
itI am going to give Tsin to Ts’in, which will 
maintain the sacrifices to me.” Tuh replied, “ I 
have heard that the Spirits of the dead do not 
enjoy the sacrifices of those who are not of their 
kindred, and that people only sacrifice to those 
who were of the same ancestry as themselves. 


Will not the sacrifices to you be thus virtually 
no sacrifices? And what crimes attaeli to the 
people oj Tsin * Let me ask you to consider 
well how what you have done will lead to the 
wrong punishment of them and the cessation of 
the sacrifices to yourself.” “Yes,” said the 
other, “I will make another request to God. 
In 7 days, at the western side of the new city 
there will be a wizard, through whom you shall 
have an interview with me.” Tuh agreed to 
this, and the prince disappeared. When the 
time was come, the officer went to the west side 
of the city, and received this message.—“God 
lias granted that I punish only the criminal, who 
shall be defeated in Han.” 

‘ When P‘e Ch‘ing went to Ts‘in, he said to 
the earl, “They were Leu Sing, K'eoh Ch'ing, 
and K‘e Juy, who would not agree to our mar¬ 
quis's fulfilling his promises to you. If you will 
call them to you by urgently requesting their 
presence, I will then expel the marquis. Your 
lordship can then restore Ch‘ung-urh to Tsin; 
and everything will be crowned with success.”’ 

Par. 7. Kung-yang hero has for 
Snow lying a foot deep [See the Chuen on 
I. ix. 2] would indeed be a strange phenomenon 
in the autumn of the year. Chow’s winter was 
Hea’s autumn. 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘la winter, the earl 
of Tsin sent Ling Che to Tsin in return for the 
mission of P*e Ch'ing, and to ask that the three 
officers mentioned by Ch’ing might come to him. 
Kcoh Juy said, “The greatness of his gifts and 
the sweetness of his words are intended to 
decoy us.” Then they put to death P‘e Ch'ing, 
K'e Keu, and the seven great officers of the 
chariots,—Kung Hwa of the left column, Kca 
Hwa of the right, Shull Keen. Chuy Ch uen, Luy 
Hoo, Till Kung, and San lv'e; all partizans of 
Le and P e. P'e P‘aou fled to Ts'in, and said 
to the earl, “The marquis of Tsin is false to 
you, great lord, and envious on small grounds 
of his own officers;—the people do not adhere 
to him. Attack him, and he is sure to be 
driven from the State.” The earl said, “How 
can he, who has lost the masses, deal death 
in such a way f But you have only escaped the 
calamity; who can expel your ruler?”’] 


Eleventh year. 
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XI. 1 In the [duke’s] eleventh year, Tsin put to death its great 
officer, P‘e Ch‘ing-foo. 

2 In summer, the duke and his w ife, the lady Iveang, had a 

meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e in Yang-kuh. 

3 In autumn, in the eighth month, there was a grand sacri¬ 

fice for rain. 

4 In winter, a body of men from Ts‘oo invaded Hwang. 


Par. 1. See the last Cliuen. Tso-she says 
that in spring the marquis of Tsin sent an 
announcement to Loo of the disorder attempted 
to be raised by P*e Ch‘ing. This is Tso’s own 
attempt to reconcile the date of P‘e Chong’s 
death, as given here, with the real date as¬ 
signed to it in the Chucn referred to. But we 
have seen that both dates are correct:—this, 
according to the calendar of Chow; that, accord¬ 
ing to the calendar of Hea. 

[The Chuen adds:—‘The king by Heaven’s 
grace sent duke Woo of Shaou, and Kwo, the 
historiographer of the interior, to confer the 
symbol of his rank on the marquis of Tsin. He 
received the nephrite with an air of indifference; 
and Kwo, on his return to the court, said to the 
king, “The marquis of Tsin is uot one who wi'l 
have any successor of his own children. Tour 
majesty conferred on him the symbol of in¬ 
vestiture, and he received the auspicious jade 
with an air of indifference. Taking the lead 
thus in self-abandonment, is he likely to have 
any one to succeed him? The rules of propriety 
are the stem of a State; and reverence is the 
chariot that conveys them along. Where there 
is not reverence, those rules do not have their 
course; and where this is the case, the distinc¬ 
tions of superiors and inferiors are all obscured. 


When this occurs, there can be no transmission 
of a State to after generations.’ See the jt%| 


pq> L Cjg fg 1 , Jl), art. 11.3 

Par. 2. Comp. II. xviiLl. It would appear 
from this that duke He had married a lady of 
Ts‘e, a daughter probablv of duke Hwan. But 
that she should accompany him, as here, to & 
meeting with her father even, was contrary to 
all Chinese ideas of propriety. Too Yu says:— 

‘ A wife does not accompany or meet a visitor 
beyond the gate; when she sees her brothers, 
she does not cross the threshold of the harem. 
To go to this meeting with the duke was contrary 
to rule.’ 

[The Chuen adds:—‘In summer, the Jung of 
Yang-k‘eu, TVeuen-kaou, and about the E and 
the Loh, united in attacking the capital, entered 
the royal city, and burned the eastern gate; king 
Hwuy's son Tae having called them. Ts'in and 
Tsin invaded the Jung in order to relieve the 
king. In autumn, the marquis of Tsin caused 
the J ung to make peace with the king.’] 

Par. 3. See on II. v. 7. 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Hwang did not send their tribute to Ts‘ 00 , and 
a body of men, therefore, from Ts‘oo attacked 
Hwang in the winter.’ 


Twelfth, year. 
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XII. 1 In the [duke’s] twelfth year, in spring, in the king’s third 
month, on Kang-woo, the sun was eclipsed. 

2 In summer, a body of men from Ts‘oo extinguished 

Hwang. 

3 It was autumn, the seventh month. 

4 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Ting-chow, Ch'oo- 

k‘ew, marquis of Cb‘in, died. 


Par. 1. Tliis eclipse took place in the after¬ 
noon of March 29tb, B. C. 6*7. Too observes 
that the historiographer had omitted to enter 
that Kang-woo -was the 1st day of the moon. 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘In the spring, the 
States walled the suburbs of Ts‘oo-k‘ew of Wei 
[see II. 1]; fearing troubles from the Teih.’] 

Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Hwang, relying on the friendship of the States 
with Ts'e, did not render the tribute which was 
due from them to Ts‘oo, saying “ From Ying 
[the capital of Ts‘oo] to us is 900 le; wbat harm 
can Ts'oo do to us?” This summer, Ts'oo ex¬ 
tinguished Hwang. Kuh-leang says:—‘At the 
meeting in Kwan [II. 41, Kwan Chung said to 
the marquis of Ts‘e, “ Keang and Hwang are far 
from Ts‘e and near to Ts‘oo,—States which Ts'oo 
considers advantageous to it. Should Ts'oo at- 
t*ck them, and you not be able to save them, 
you will cease to be looked up to by the States.” 
The marquis would not listen to him, but made 
a covenant with Keang and Hwang. On the 
death of Kwan Chung, Ts'oo invaded Keang, 
and extinguished Hwang; and Ts'e, indeed, was 
not able to save them.’ Whether Kwan Chung 
gave the advice here ascribed to him at Kwan 
we do not know; but Kuh is wrong in supposing 
he was now dead;—he died in the 15th year of 
duke He. 

. * >ar - [The Chuen gives here two narra¬ 
tives: .st. ‘The king, because of the attack of 


the Jung, proceeded to punish his brother Tae; 
—who fled to Ts‘e.’ 

2d. ‘In winter, the niarquis of Ts'e sent 
Kwan E-woo to make peace between the Jung 
and the king; and Seih P‘&ng to make peace 
between the Jung and Tsin. The king wanted 
to feast Kwan Chung with the ceremonies due 
to a minister of the highest grade. But Kwan 
Chung declined them, saying, “I an but an 
officer of mean condition. There are Kwoh 
and Kauu in Ts'e, both holding their appointment 
from the son of Heaven. If they should come 
in spring or in autumn to receive your majesty’s 
orders, with what ceremonies should they ’oe en¬ 
tertained? A simple servant of my prince, I 
venture to refuse tAe honour you propose.” The 
king said, ‘ Messenger of my uncle, I approve 
your merit. You maintain your excellent vir¬ 
tue, which I never can forget. Go and dischange 
the duties of your office, and do not disobey my 
commands.” Kwan Cbung finally acoepted the 
ceremonies of a minister of the lower grade, 
and returned to Ts'e. 

The superior man will say, “ Kwan well de¬ 
served that his sacrifices should be perpetuated 
from generation to generation. He was humbly 
courteous, and did not forget his superiors. As 
the ode [She, HI. i. ode V.6] says. 

“ Our amiable, courteous prince 
Was rewarded by the Spirits.” ’ 

Par. 4. For Kung-yang reads 
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XIII. 1 In the [duke’s] thirteenth year, in spring, the Teih made 
an incursion into Wei. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, there was the burial of 

duke Seuen of Ch‘in. 

3 The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e, the 

duke oi Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, the marquis of 
Wei, the earl of Ch‘ing, the baron of Heu, and the 
earl of Ts‘aou, in Heen. 

4 In autumn, in the ninth month, there was a grand sacri¬ 

fice for rain. 

5 In winter, duke [Hwan’s] son, Yew, went to Ts‘e. 


Par. 1. It was in anticipation of trouble to | [The Chuen adds here:—‘This spring, the 
Wei from the Teih that the States fortified the j marquis of Ts‘e sent Chung-sun Tseaou on a 
suburbs of Ts‘oo-k‘ew ; —as related in the Chuen j mission of friendly inquiries to Chow, and to 
at the comme^eme^ of last year. Chaou j speak about the king’s brother Tae; but when 
P'ing-fei (jffl tjff | ; towards the end of the 1 the former business wa9 concluded, Tseaou did 
Sung dyn.) supposes that the object of the Teih > not s P ea k further to the king; and when giving 
was to make Wei deliver to them the viscount of an account of his mission, on his return, he said. 
Wan, who had fled there, as related in X. 2. j “ We cannot yet speak about Tae. The king’s 
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anger has not subsided. Perhaps it will do so 
in 10 years. But in less than ten years, the 
king will not recall him.” ’] 

Par. 3. Been was in Wei,—CO h south-east 
from the pres. K‘ae Chow (Jp| ^j), dep. Ta¬ 
ming, Chih-le. The Chuen says;—‘The meet¬ 
ing at Been was because the E of the Hwae 
were distressing Ke, and also to consult about 
the royal House.’ 

[The Chuen has here another brief narrative: 
—‘In autumn, because of the difficulties created 
by the Jung, the States determined to guard 
Chow; and Chung-sun Tseaou of Ts‘e conducted 
their troops to it.’] 

Par. 5. This was the 3d visit which Yew had 
now made in He’s time to Ts*e. We see wbat 
a sway he must have had in Too, and what service 
the marquis of Ts‘e required for his protectorate. 

[The Chuen adds here :—* In winter Tain was 
suffering a second time a season of scarcity, 
and sent to Ts'in to be allowed to buy grain. 
The earl of Ts‘in asked Tsze-sang [Kung-sun 
Che] whether he should give the grain, and 
that officer replied, “If you grant this great 
favour, and the marquis of Tsin make a due 
return for it, you will have nothing more to re¬ 
quire. If you grant it, and he make no return, 
his people will be alienated from him. If you then 


proceed to punish him, not having the multitudes 
with him, he is sure to be defeated. “ The earl 
put the same question to his minister Pih-le, who 
replied, “The calamities inflicted by Heaven 
flow abroad, and different States have them in 
their turn. To succour in such calamities, and 
compassionate one’s neighbours, is the proper 
way; and he who pursues it will have blessing.” 

‘ P'aou, the son of P‘e Ch‘ing, was then in 
Ts‘in, and asked leave to lead an expedition to 
attack Tsin, but the earl said to him, “ Its ruler 
is evil; but of what offences have his people been 
guilty?” On this Ts‘in contributed grain to 
Tsin, vessels following one another from Yung 
to Keang; and the affair was called “The 
service of the trains of boats.”’] See the |g£j 
§£, IV. ill. (ff- — ), art. 5. Wang Seih- 

tseoh ( :£ gg* Ming dyn., A.D. 1634-1610) 
gives an opinion on the merits of the advice 
tendered in the above matter by Kung-sun Che 
and Pih-le He respectively, which may well be 
called in question. ‘Pih-le’s words,’ he says, 

‘ were benevolent, kind, and entirely generous; 
but they were not equal to Kung-Bun Che’s, 
based on a calculation of consequences. A tru¬ 
ly worthy minister he was!’ 
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BOOK V 


Jg2 THE CH‘UN TS-EW, WITH THE TSO CIHJEN. 

XIV. 1 In the [duke’s] fourteenth year, in spring, the States 
walled Yuen-ling. 

2 In summer, in the sixth month, the duke’s youngest 

daughter and the viscount of Tsang met in Fang, when 
she caused the viscount to come and pay the duke a 
court-visit. 

3 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Sin-maou, [part of 

the hill of] Sha-luh fell down. 

4 The Teih made an incursion into Ch‘ing. 

5 In winter, Hih, marquis of Ts‘ae, died. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘The States walled 
Yuen-ling, and removed lve to it, as its capital. 
The various princes engaged in the work are 
not mentioned, through the omission of the 
historiographers.’ Yuen-ling was a town of Ke, 
—50/e south-east of the pres. dis. city of Clrang- 
loh, dep. TVing-ehow. To this the lord of Ke 
wished to move his capital from Yung-k‘i*w 

JjpJJ), in the dis. of Ke, (/jifj), dep. K‘ae- 

fttng, Ho-nan, where he was much distressed 
by the E of the Hwae ; and the marquis of Ts‘e 
took the lead in the movement, and directed the 
different States to prepare the city for the con¬ 
templated removal. Compare the walling of 
Ts‘oo-k‘ew in II 1. 

Par. 2. This par. has wonderfully vexed, 
and continues to vex. the critics. Tso-she gives 
tliis account of it: — The duke’s youngest 
daughter, married to the viscount of Tsflng, 
came to Loo to visit her parents. The duke was 
angry and detained her, because the viscount 
of TsSng had not been to the court of Loo. In 
summer, she met the viscount in Kang, and made 
him pay a visit to the court.’ This account of the 
matter is probably the correct one. The diffi¬ 
culties in its way are the omission of ^j{ before 

id m ; and the 9th par. of next year, which 
would seem to be a record of the lady’s mar¬ 
riage to the viscount. But when the duke 
detained her, as the Chuen supposes, in Loo, he, 
no doubt, considered the marriage to lie annull¬ 
ed. This may account for the omission of the 

; and in the subsequent entry, will = 

* went to her old home,’ and not ‘went to her new 
home on being married.’ 

The principal views which have been taken of 
the par. appear in the note of the K'ang-he 
editors:—‘The meeting of the duke’s daughter 
with the viscouut of Tsiing, without the duke’s 
forbidding it, and her asking the viscount to 
come to the court of Loo and his listening to 
her, were both contrary to propriety; and the 
thing is recorded in the Ch‘un Ts-ew to condemn 
it. The view of HooGan-kwoh, that the duke, 
from love to his daughter, allowed her to choose 
her own husband, is based on what is said by 
Kang and Kuh, and scholars generally have 
adopted it; but it is wrong. Duke He was a 
worthy ruler, and his wife, Siting Keang, has 
the praiso of being a virtuous lady ;—would they 
have been willing to allow such a thing? Some 

allege that the style, where 01 does not 
precede w shows that the lady was not 


married; bnt they do not consider that the duke, 
in anger at the viscount’s not coming to court, 
annulled the marriage for the time; and when he 
afterwards sent his daughter back, as Tsing 

here does not precede -^J l(|j$. so neither does 
it do so in the later record. If, indeed, the 
viscount had come to court to ask the lady in mar¬ 
riage, there would have been notiees subsequently 
of his presenting the bridal gilts and coming to 
meet her; but there is nothing of this in the 
text. Fan Ning had reason when he doubted 
the view of Kung and Kuh, and regarded that 
of Tso-she as having more of verisimilitude.’ 

Knh-leang has for ^jJJ. Tsing was a 
small State in pres. dis. of Yih (|i|jp), dep. Yeu- 
cbow. Its lords were Szes ($£Jt), "“d claimed 
to be descended from Yu. 

. Par. 3. The hill of Sha-luh was in Tsin, 45 
le east of the pres, district city of Yueu-shing 
(/Ili£)’ de P- Ta-ming. The Chuen says that 
when the diviner Yen of Tsin heard of the event, 
he said, ‘By the time a full year is completed, 
there will he great calamity, so as nearly to ruin 
our State.’ 

Par. 4. The repeated incursions and inva¬ 
sions of the Teih show that not only was the 
royal House very feeble, bnt that the power of 
Ts‘e was also waning. 

Par. 5. This was duke Mull 8 

son of the Heen-woo, of whose captivity in Ts‘oo 
we have an account in HI. x. 5. There lie 
remained till his death in dnke Chwang’s 19th 
year, when Hih became marquis of Ts‘ae. 

[The Chuen relates here:—‘ In winter, there 
was a scarcity in Ts‘in, which sent to Tsin to 
beg to be allowed to buy grain. They refused 
in Tsin, but K‘ing Cliing said, “ To make such a 
return for Ts'in’s favour to us shows a want 
of relative feeling; to make our gain from the 
calamity of others shows a want of benevolence; 
to be greedy is inauspicious; to cherish anger 
against our neighbours is unrighteous. When 
we have lost these four virtues, how shall we 
preserve our State?” Kwoh Yih said, “When 
the skin has been lost, where can you place the 
hair?” Clding replied, “We are casting away 
faith, and making a vile return to our neigh- 
b°® r ;—in the time of our calamity who will pity 
us ? Calamity is sure to come where there has 
been no faith ; and without helpers we are sure 
to perish. Thus it will be witli us, acting in 
this way. Kwoh Yih said, “ To grant the grain 
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would not lessen Twin’s resentment, and we 
should only be kind to our enemy.” “ Him,” said 
Ch'ing, “ who is ungrateful for favours, and 
makes a gain of the calamities of others, the 
people reject. Even his nearest friends will feel 


hostile to him; how much more his resentful 
opponents!” The marquis, however, would not 
listen to his counsel, and K“ing Chung retired, 
saying, “ Would that the marquis might repent 
of this!’”] 


Fifteenth year. 
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XV. 1 In his fifteenth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, 
the duke went to Ts‘e. 

2 A body of men from Ts‘oo invaded Seu. 

3 In the third month, the duke had a meeting with the 

marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis of 
Ch‘in, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ch‘ing, the 
baron of Heu, and the earl of Ts‘aou, when they made 
a covenant in Mow-k‘ew, and then went on till they 
halted at K‘wang. 

4 Kung-sun Gaou led a force, and, with the great officers of 

the [other] princes, [endeavoured to] relieve Seu. 

5 In summer, in the fifth month, the sun was eclipsed. 

6 In autumn, in the seventh month, an army of Ts‘e and an 

army of Ts‘aou invaded Le. 

7 In the eighth month, there were locusts. 

8 In the ninth month, the duke arrived from the meeting 

[with the other princes]. 

9 The duke’s third daughter went to her home in Tsang. 

10 On Ke-maou, the last day of the moon, the temple of 

E-pih was struck by lightning. 

11 In winter, a body of men from Sung invaded Ts‘aou. 

12 The men of Ts‘oo defeated Seu at Low-lin. 

13 In the eleventh month, on Jin-seuh, the marquis of Tsin 

and the earl of Ts‘in fought at Han, when the marquis 
of Tsin was taken. 


Par. 1. CbangHeah says:—‘Inhis 10thyear, 
the duke paid a court-visit to Ts‘e, and here again 
in his 16th he does the same;—a court-visit in 
6 years, serving Ts'e as the rule required him 
to serve the son of Heaven!' 


Par. 2. Tso-she says that the reason for this 
attack was that ‘ Seu had joined the State*’ of 
the north. See on III. 3. 

Par. 3,4. Mow-k‘ew was probably in Ts‘e,— 
70 le to the north-east of the dis. city of Leaou- 
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shing (Jjjp ^), dep. Tung-ch*ang. K'wang 
wag in Wei, •— in dep. of Ta-ming, Chih-le. 
Tso-she says that the covenant at Mow-k‘ew 
wag ‘to confirm that at K‘wei-k‘ew [see IX.2], 
and for the relief of Seu.’ The princes would 
then seem to have advanced southwards to 
K‘wang, and to have waited there, to allow the 
troops of Loo, and of other States as well, to 
arrive and effect a junction, before proceeding 
to try consequences with the army of Tsoo. 
Kung-sun Gaou was the son of K‘ing-foo, of 
whom we had so much in the times of Chwaug 
and Min. He is also known as Ming Muh-pih 

^ rom P-we see that the 
endeavour to relieve Seu was unsuccessful. 
After this the marquis of Ts‘e made no more 
arrangements for the relief of ahy of the States. 
Tlie vigour of his presidency was evidently 
declining. 

Par. 5. Tso-she remarks on there being no 
record of the day on which this eclipse took place, 
and the absence also of the character ; but 
there was no eclipse in all this year visible in 
Loo. There was indeed an eclipse of the sun on 
January 28th, B. C. 644 ; but it could not have 
been seen there. 

Par. 6. Le was one of the subject States of 
Tg*oo,—in the pres. Suy Chow (j&|| dep. 

Tih-gan ^), Hoo-pih. The object of 

attacking Le was to effect a diversion in favour 
of Sen, and so help the relief of that State. 

Par. 7. Rung has for See II. v. 8. 

Kuh-leang tries to lay down a canon here, that 
when the plague of locusts was very great, the 
month of its occurrence is given; and when it 
was light, only the season. 

Par. 9. See on p. 2 of last year. 

Par. 10. is here ueed as an impersonal 


Gan-hwuy. Tso-she says that Seu was defeat¬ 
ed through relying on the succour of the States. 

Par. 13. The Chuen says:—‘When the mar¬ 
quis of Tsin first entered that State from Tsin 
[see the 2d narrative appended at the end of the 
§th year!, Muh Ke. the earl's wife [see the Chuen 
after III. xxviii. 1], charged him to behave kindly 
to the lady Kea [see the same Chuen], and also 
to restore all his brothers, and the sons of the 
former marquis as well. 

The marquis, however, committed incest with 
the lady Kea, and did not restore the sons of 
his predecessors, so that Muh Ke was full of 
resentment at him. He had made, moreover, 
promises to several great officers within the 
State, all of which he broke. To the earl of 
Ts‘in he had promised 5 cities beyond the Ho, 
with all the country on the east which had 
formed the territory of Kwoh, as far as mount 
Hwa on the south, and to the city of Heae-leang 
on the north of the Ho; but he did not surren¬ 
der any of this territory, any of these cities. 
Afterwards, when Tsin was suffering from 
scarcity, Ts-in sent grain to it; but when scarcity 
came to the lot of Ts-in, Tsin shut its markets, 
and would not allow the sale of grain. In conse¬ 
quence of all these things, the earl of Ts‘in 
determined to invade Tsin. 

‘T-oo-foo, the diviner, consulted the milfoil 
about the expedition, and said , “A lucky re¬ 
sponse;—cross the Ho; the prince’s chariots are 
defeated.” The earl asked to have the thing 
more fully explained, and the diviner said, “ It is 
very lucky. Thrice shall you defeat his troops, 
and finally capture the jnarquis of Tsin. The 

diagram found is'Koo (==), of which it is said, 

‘ The thousand chariots thrice are put 
to flight. 

What then remains you catch,—the 
one fox wight.’ 

That fox in Koo must be the marquis of Tsin. 
Moreover, the inner symbol of Koo (Sun, j 


verb. The Shwoh-w&n explains it by ^ /ffM 

‘a crash of thunder, shaking 
things.’ Of course it was the lightning which 
■truck the temple, but the Chinese, like the 
Hebrews, considered the lightning to be a ‘ hot 
thunderbolt (Psalm, LXXVIII. 48).’ Tso-she 
o serves that we may see from this that the 

Chen clan (J^ was chargeable with some 
secret wickedness. Apart from this interpreta- 
tMjn of the event, telling us that the E-pili here 
Belonged to the clan of whose constitution we have 
an account in the Chuen on I. viii. 10 [E in the 
text is the honorary title of the officer whose 
s offered, and Pih was his designation], 
ir we h n °w nothing about him. 

. '” eai, q refers to the par. as a case in point. 

„m S,lOW trom the emperor to the lower ; 

cers, all had their temples or shrine-houses: ' 
he emperor, 7 of them; princes of States, 5; 
great officers 3; and lower officers, 2. 

a . r ‘ ! Both Sung and Ts'aou were at the 
1" M°w-k-ew. This attack boded ill 
e . °t >5cu, and showed how feeble the 
control of Ts-ehad become. 

Par. 12. Low-tin was in Seu,—in the north¬ 
east of the dis. of Hung (t£p, dep, Fung-yang, 


represents wind, the outer (Kin,-) represents 

hills. The season of the year is now the autumn. 
We blow down the fruits on the hill, and we take 
the trees ;—it is plain we are to overcome. The 
fruit blown down, and the trees all taken;—what 
can this be but defeat to Tsin ?” 

‘ After three defeats of Tsin, the armies came 
to Han. The marquis said to King Ch‘ing, 
“The robbers have penetrated far; what is to 
be done ?” “ It is your lordship,” replied Chfing. 
*• who has brought them so far, and can you ask 
wliat is to be done ?” “ He is against me,” said 
the marquis; and he proceeded to divine who 
should be the spearman upon his right. The 
response was for K‘ing Ch’ing, but he would not 
employ him. Poo-yang acted as charioteer, and 
Kea Puh-t oo was spearman on the right. The 
chai iot was drawn by four small horses which had 
been presented by thecarlof Ch-ing. K-ingClring 
said, ’‘Anciently, on great occasions, the prince 
was required -o use the horses born in his own 
State. Natives of the climate, and knowing the 
minds of the people, they are docile to instruc¬ 
tion, and accustomed to the roads;—whitherso¬ 
ever they may be directed, they are obedient to 
their driver's will. Now for the fight that is 
before us, you are using horses of a different 
State. When they become afraid, they will 
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change then usual way, and go contrary to the 
will of their driver. When they become con- ! 
fused, they will get all excited. Their timorous 
blood will flush all their bodies, and their veins 
will everywhere stand out. Externally they will i 
appear strong, but internally they will l>e ex¬ 
hausted. They will refuse to advance or retire; 
they will be unable to turn round. Your lord- 
ship is sure to repent employing them.” 

‘The marquis paid no attention to this warning; 
and on the 9th month [/-«., the 9th month of 
Hea] he met the army of Ts'in, when he sent 
Han Keen to survey it. Keen reported, "Their 
army is smaller than ours, but their spirit for 
fighting is double ours.” “ For what reason ?” 
asked the duke. ‘‘When you fled the State,” 
returned the officer, “you sought the help of 
Ts'in ; when you entered it again, it was by 
Ts'iiis favour; and in our scarcity, you ate 
Ts'in's grain. Thrice did you receive Tsnn’s 
benefits, and you made no return for them;—on 
this account its army is come. Now when we 
are about to come to blows, we are out of spirit 
and they are all ardour. To say their spirit is 
double ours is below the truth.” 

‘The duke, however, said, “Even an ordinary 
man should not be made arrogant by yielding to 
him ; how much less a State like Ts'in ! On this 
he sent an offer of battle, saying, “Feeble as I 
am, 1 have assembled my multitudes, and can¬ 
not leave you. If you will not return to y oar 
own Stale, I will certainly not evade your com¬ 
mands.” The earl of Ts‘iu sent Kung-sun Che 
with his reply, “ Before your lordship entered 
your State, I was full of fears for you; when you 
had entered it and were not secure in its pos¬ 
session, I was still anxious about your position. 
But if that be now secure, dare I refuse to ac¬ 
cept your commands?" Han Keen retired, say¬ 
ing, “We shall be fortunate if we only meet with 
captivity.” 

‘ On the day Jin-seuli, the battle was fought 
in the plain of Han. The horses of the marquis 
of Tsin's carriage turned aside into a slough, 
and stuck fast. The marquis shouted to K‘ing 
Ch-ing, who replied, “ Obdurate to remonstrance, 
and disobedient to the oracle, you obstinately 
sought for defeat; and would you now escape?” 
and left him. In the meantime , Han Keen, driven 
by Leang Yew-mei, and having Kwoh Yih on 
his right, met the earl of Ts'in, and was about to 
take him, when K‘ing Ch‘ing prevented him by 
sending him away to save the marquis. In the 
end, Ts'in took the marquis of Tsin prisoner, and 
carried him off. Many of the great officers of Tsin 
followed their prince, with disshevelled hair, and 
sleeping on the grass in the open air. The earl 
sent to decline their presence in such fashion, 
saying, “Why should you be so distressed ? That 
I am accompanying your ruler to the west, is in 
fulfilment of that strange dream in Tsin [see 
the Chuen after X. 6] ; 1 dare not proceed to ex¬ 
tremities with him.” The officers of Tsin did 
obeisance thrice with their heads to the ground, 
saying, “Your lordship treads the sovereign 
Earth, and has over your head the great Heaven, 
Great Heaven and sovereign Earth have heard 
your lordship’s words. On your servants here 
below they come ns the wind.” 

‘ When Muh Ke heard that the marquis of 
Tsin was approaching, she took her eldest son 
Yung, with his brother Hwang, and her daugh¬ 
ters. Keen and Fcih, and ascended a tower, 


treading as she went upon faggots [which she 
caused to be placed on the ground and steps]. 
She then sent a messenger, clad in the deepest 
mourning, to meet the earl, and to deliver to him 
her words, 'High Heaven has sent down calamity, 
and made my two lords see each other, not 
with gems and silks, hut with the instruments 
of war. If the marquis of Tsin come here in 
the morning, we die in the evening. If he come 
in the evening, we die in the morning. Let my 
lord consider the matter, and determine it.” On. 
this the earl lodged his prisoner in the Marvellous 
tower [See the She, III. i. VIII. Ts'in had come 
into possession of this tower, when it received 
the territory of K‘e chow]. The great officers 
begged leave to bring him into the city, but the 
earl said, “ With the marquis. of Tsin as my 
prisoner, I was returning as with greftt spoil; 
but the end may be that I return over so many 
deaths. How can I do so? Of what good would 
it be to you, my officers? Those men of Tsin, 
moreover, have been heavy on me with their 
distress and sorrow; I have bound myself by 
appealing to Heaven and Earth. If I do not 
consider kindly the sorrow of those men, I shall 
increase their anger; if I eat my words, I shall 
be false to Heaven and Earth. Their increased 
anger will be hard to endure; to be false to 
Heaven and Earth will be inauspicious. I must 
restore the marquis of Tsin.” The Kung-tsze 
Chih said, “ You had better put him to death, 
and not allow him to collect his resources for 
further mischief.” Tsze-sang [Kung-sun Che] 
said, “ Restore him, and get his eldest son here 
as a hostage;—this will lead to great results. 
Tsin is not yet to be extinguished, and if you 
put its ruler to death, the result will only be 
evil. Moreover, there are the words of the his¬ 
toriographer Yih, “ Do not initiate misery; do 
not trust to the disorder of others; do not 
increase their anger. Increased anger is hard 
to endure; oppressive treatment is inauspicious.” 

‘ The earl then offeredTsiu conditions of peace, 
and the marquis sent K‘eob K‘eih to tell 
Leu E-sang of Hea, and to call him to meet 
him. Tsze-kin [the designation of Leu E-slng] 
instructed him how to act, saying, “Call the 
people of the State to the court, and rewaid 
them as if by command of the marquis, 
giving them also this message as from hiin, 

‘ Although I may return to Tsin, our altars will 
be disgraced. Consult the tortoise-shell, and 
let Yu [the eldest son] take my place.’” 

‘ All the people wept on hearing these words; and 
E-sang proceeded to take some lands of the 
marquis and appropriate them to reward the 
people, saying, “ Our prince does not grieve for 
his own exile, but his sorrow is all for his sub¬ 
jects ;—this is the extreme of kindness. What 
shall we do for our prince?” They all asked 
him what could be done, and he said, “ Let us 
collect our revenues and look to our weapons, 
in order to support his young son. When the 
States hear of it, how, while we have lost one 
prince, we have another in his son, how we are 
all united and harmonious, and how our pre¬ 
parations for war are greater than before, those 
who love us will admire and encourage us, and 
those who hate us will feat;—this perhaps will 
be of advantage to our condition.” The people 
were all pleased, and throughout the State, in 
every district, they prepared their weapons. 
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‘Year* before this, when duke Heen of Tsin 
was divining by the milfoil about the marriage 
of his eldest daughter to_Me earl o/Ts'in, he got 
the diagram Kwei-mei ( =~= ). and then the dia¬ 
gram K‘wei (==)• The historiographer Soo 

interpreted the indication, and said, “It is 
unlucky. The sentence [on the top line in 
Kwei-mei] is, ‘ The man cuts up his sheep, and 
there is no blood ; the girl presents her basket, 
but there is no gift in it.’ The neighbour orvthe 
west reproaches us for our words which cannot 
be made good. And Kwei-mei’s becoming K'wei 
is the same as our getting no help from the union . 
For the symbol Chin (——) to become Le f —— ) 
is the same as for Le to become Chin; we have 
thunder and tire,—the Ying defeating the Ke. 
The connection between the carriage and its 
axle is broken; the fire bums the flags:—our 
military expeditions will be without advantage; 
there is defeat in Tsung-k'e w. In Kwei-mei’s be¬ 
coming K'wei we have a solitary, and an enemy 
against whom the bow is bent [see the Yih, on 
the top line of the diagram K'wei. But it seems 
to me of no use trying to make out any principle 
of reason in passages like the present.] Then 
the nephew follows his aunt. In 6 years he makes ! 
his escape, He flies back to his State, abandoning 
his wife. Next year he dies in the wild of Kaou- 
leang.” When duke Hwuy came to be in Ts'in, he 
said, “ If my father had followed the interpreta¬ 
tion of the historiographer Soo, I should not have 
come to my present condition.” Han Keen was 
by hit side, and said, “The tortoise-shell gives 
its figures, and the milfoil its numbers. 'When 
things are produced, they have their figures; their 
figures go on to multiply; that multiplication goes 
on to numbers. Your father’s violations of virtue 
were almost innumerable. Although he did not 
follow the interpretation of the historiographer 
Soo, how could that increase your misfortune? 
As the ode says (She II. ii. ode IX. 7):— 

‘The calamities of the inferior people 

Do not come down from Heaven. 

Fair words and hatred behind the back:— 

The earnest, strong pursnit of this is from 
men.’ ”’ 

In this par. there appears for the 1st time in 
the text the great State of Ts'in, which went on 
till it displaced the dynasty of Chow in about 4 
centu ries from this time. Its lords were Yings 
who claimed to be descended from the 
ancient emperor Chuen-hculi, through Shun’s 
minister Pih-e (or )• Fei-tsze (^|- 

■^9, 19th in descent from Pih-e, was appoint¬ 
ed lord of the small attached territory of Ts'in 
[in pres. dis. Ts'iug-shwuy jfJOi Ts'in 
Chow, in Kan-suh], in B.C. 908, by king Heaou. 
In B. C. 769, Ts'in became an independent 
earldom; and in 713, the ruling earl (duke King; 

4^) move d the capital to P'ing-yang [in 
dis. of Mei (^j[j), dep. Fung-ts'eang, Shen-seJ. 
InB. C. 676, another change was made to Yung 
(^|), in dis. of Fung-ts'eang, which was the 
seat of its power at this time. Han was in 
Tsin,—in Heae Chow, Shen-se. 


[The Clmcn continues its narrative of the re¬ 
lations between Tsin and Ts'in—‘ In the 10th 
month, E-sSng of Yin [Yin was another city, in 
addition to Hea above, held by E-sing j from Tsin 
had a meeting with the earl of Ts'in, when they 
made a covenant in the old royal city. The earl 
asked whether they were united in Tsin, and 
the other replied, “We are not. The smaller 
people are ashamed at losing their ruler, and 
grieved at the death of their friends. They do 
not shrink from contributing their revenues, and 
getting their weapons in order, that they may 
sustain Yu; and they say, 'We must have 
vengeance on our foes. We had rather serve 
the Jung and the Teih than not have it.* Su¬ 
perior men love their ruler, while they know his 
transgressions. Neither do they shrink from 
contributing their revenues, and preparing their 
weapons, to be in readiness for the commands of 
Ts'in; and they say, 'We must repay the con¬ 
duct of Ts'in. Though we die, we shall not 
swerve from this.’ In this way there is not a 
harmony of views.” The earl then asked what 
they said in the State about their marquis. E- 
sang said, “ The inferior people are full of dis¬ 
tress, saying he will not get off; but superior 
men, judging by their own estimate of things, 
think he is sure to return. The inferior peopla 
say, ‘We have only injured Ts'in:—how should 
Ts'in restore our prince? *’ Superior men say, 
‘We know our transgressions;-—Ts'in is sure 
to restore our prime. To take him prisoner 
because of his doubleness, and to let him go on 
his real submissionwhat virtue could be 
greater than this? what punishment more 
awing ? Those who submit to Ts'in will cherish 
the virtue; those who are disaffected will dread 
the punishmentthe presidency of Ts'in over 
the States may be secured by its conduct in this 
one case. You put him in the marquisate, but 
he was not secure in it, you have displaced him, 
and perhaps will not restore him:—this will be 
to turn your virtue into a cause of resentment. 
We do not think that Ts'in will act thus.’ ” The 
earl said, “ This is also my view;” and he pro¬ 
ceeded to change the place of the marquis’s con¬ 
finement, and lodged him in a public reception- 
house. He also sent him seven oxen, seven 
sheep, and seven pigs. 

<l When the marquis teas about to return, txO ©in 
said to K'ing Ch'ing, “ Had you not better go to 
another State ?” K'ing replied, “ I plunged our 
ruler into defeat; on his defeat I was unable to 
die. Should I now cause him to fail in punish¬ 
ing me, I should not play the part of a subject. 
A subject and yet not a subject, to what State 

should I go?” _ . 

“ In the 11th month, the marquis of Tsin re¬ 
turned from Ts'in; on the day Ting-ch'ow he 
caused K'ing Ch'ing to be put to death, and 
then entered his capital. 

'That same vear, Tsin had again a scarcity, 
and the earl of Ts'in again supplied it with 
grain, saying, “I feel angry with its ruler, but I 
pity its people. I heard, moreover, that when 
T‘«tn"-shuh was appointed to Tsin, the count of 
Ke said, ‘ His descendants are sure to become 
great.’ How can I expect to aqnex Tsin ? Let 
me meanwhile plant more deeply my virtue, and 
wait for a«. really able ruler to arise in Tain. 
On this Ts'in for the first time appropriated the 
territory yielded !*v 1 sin on the oast of the Ho, 
and placed officers'in charge of it.’] 
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XVI. 1 In the [duke’s] sixteenth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, on Mow-shin, the first day ofthe moon, there fell 
stones in Sung,—five [of them]. In the same month, six 
fish-hawks flew backwards, past the capital of Sung. 

2 In the third month, on Jin-shin, duke fHwan’s] son, Ke 
Yew, died. L 


3 In summer, in the fourth month, on Ping-shin, the duke’s 

youngest daughter—she of Tsang—died. 

4 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Keah-tsze, Kung- 

sun Tsze died. 


5 In w inter, in the twelfth month, the duke had a meeting 
with the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis 
of Ch‘in, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ch'ing, the 
baron of Heu, the marquis of Hing, and the earl of 
Ts'aou in Hwae. 
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Par. 1. For Kung-yang has ||J, Tso- 
she says these stones were ‘stars;’ but that is 
merely his interpretation of the phenomenon. 

‘to fall from a height.’ is ex¬ 

plained as yfc ‘a water-fowl;’—it is the 
fish hawk represented on the sterns of junks. 
The flying backwards of the six hawks was occa¬ 
sioned, acc. to Tso-she, by the wind, which was so 
strong that they could not make head against it, 
and were carried back, struggling, by its current. 
The jp^ between the two notices seems to 
be introduced merely to express that the strange 
flight of the hawks was not on the same day as 
the fall of the stones. Rung, Kuh, and the 
K‘ang-he editors, all write nonsensically on this 
point. 

The Chuen says:—‘At this time, Shuh-hing, 
historiographer of the interior, was in Sung, on 
a visit of friendly inquiries from Chow, and 
duke Seang asked him about these strange appear¬ 
ances, saying, “What are they ominous of? 
\V hat good fortune or bad do they portend ?” 
The historiographer replied, “This year there 
will be the deaths of many great persons of Loo. 
Next year Ts‘e will be all in disorder. Your 
lordship will get the presidency of the States, but 
will not continue to hold it.” When he retired, 
he said to some one, “ The king asked me a 
wrong question. It is not from these develop- 
tnmits of the Yin and Yang that good fortune 
ana evil arc produced. They are produced by 
men themselves. I answered as I did, because 
1 did not venture to go against the duke’s idea.’” 

Par. 2. See III. xxv. 6; xxvii 3; V. i. 9; et al. 
ine K‘ang-he editors foolishly agree here with 
Rung and Kuh in thinking that we have the 

designation >j>», and the name 
all together, on purpose to express the gage’s 
approval of the character of Ke Yew. 

Par. 3. See XIV.2; XV. 9. 

. ? hne " add* here:—‘In summer, Ts‘e 

invaded Le, bat did not subdue it. Having re- 
leved Seu, however the army returned.’ See 
p. 6 of last year.’] 


Par. 4. For ^ Kung-yang lias See 

V. iv. 8; v. 3. It may be added here that he 
was the son of Shuh-ya, whose death ormuTder 
appears in III. xxxii. 3. 

£ Phe Chuen adds here three brief notices:— 

1st. ‘In autumn, the Teih made an incursion 
into Tsin, and took Hoo-eh‘oo, and Show-toh. 
They then crossed the Fun, and advanced to 
Kwun-too;—taking advantage of the defeat of 
Tsin by Ts‘in.’ 

2d. ‘ The king sent word to Ts‘e of the trou¬ 
bles still raised by the Jung, and Ts‘e called out 
troops from the various States to guard Chow.’ 

3d. ‘In winter, in the 11th month, on Yih- 
maou, Ch'ing put to death the earl’s eldest son 
Hwa.’ See VII.4. and the Chuen there]. 

Par. 5. Hwae was in the present Sze Chow 
($5/N‘|)’ Gan-hwuy, taking its name from the 
Hwae river. We have here for the first time 
the marquis of Hing present at these meetings 
of the States, and his place is given him after 
the ear! of Cluing and the baron of Heu. This 
order is supposed to have been determined by 
the marquis of Ts‘e. The Chuen says:—‘This 
meeting was held to consult about Tsftng [which 
was hard pressed by the E of the Hwae], and to 
make a progress in the east. It was proponed 
to wall Ts&ng, but the soldiers engaged in the 
service fell sick. Some one got on a mound in the 
night, and cried out, “There is disorder in 
Ts'e;” and so they returned without completing 
the work.’ This was the last of the meetings 
called by the marquis of Ts‘e as president of 
the States. From the 1st at Pih-hftng (III. xiii. 
I) down to this, he had held eleven meetings of 


a pacific character (^ 'g 1 ^ and four 
prelusive of military operations (jr j|j 


Igf). His influence declined after the meeting 
at K*wei-k‘ew (IX. 2). The fabric of his great¬ 
ness bad been reared more by Kwan Chung 
than himself. The minister was now gone, and 
the prince was soon to follow him, by a misera¬ 
ble end, and leave his own State a prey to 
years of confusion. 


Seventeenth year. 
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XVII. 1 In the [duke’s] seventeenth year, in spring, a body of 
men from Ts‘e and a body from Seu invaded Ying- 
she. 


2 In summer, we extinguished Heang. 

3 In autumn, the [duke’s] wife, the lady Keang, had a 

meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e in P‘een. 

4 In the ninth month, the duke arrived from the meeting 

[at FI wae], 

5 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Yih-hae, Seaou-pih, 

marquis of Ts‘e, died. 


Par. 1. Ying-she was a small State, which 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of Ts'oo,—in the 
present Chow of Luh-gan Gan-hwuy. 

In the west of the Chow, close on the borders of 
the district of Ying-shan A^rt |Jj), is a city 
called Ying. This expedition was undertaken 
by Ts‘e in the interest of Sen, ‘ to avenge,’ Tso 
says, ‘the defeat of Seu by Ts‘oo at Low-lin,’ in 
the duke’s 15th year. 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘In summer, Yu, the 
eldest son of the marquis of Tsin, went as a hos¬ 
tage to Ts‘in, and Ts‘in restored the territory 
on the ea3t of the Ho, which had been ceded by Tsin, 
giving also a wife to Yu. When duke Hwuy 
[the marquis of Tsin] was a refugee in Leung, 
the earl of it gave him to wife Leang Ying [Ying 
was the surname of the House of Leang], 
As she went in pregnancy beyond the usual 
time, the diviner, Shaou-foo, and his son, con¬ 


sulted the tortoise-shell about the matter. The 
son said, ‘She will have both a boy and a girl. 
‘Yes,’ added the father, ‘and the son will be 
another’s subject, and the daughter will be a 
eoncubine.’On this account the boy was called 
Yu [a groom], and the girl was named Ts‘een 
[concubine]. When Yu went a hostage to the 
west, Ts‘eeb became a concubine us the harem of 
Ts‘s«.’] 

Par. 2. Heang was a small State—the name 
of which remains in the dis. of Ileang-shing 
(Ip[ ijjSc), dep. Ch'in-chow ■]]]), Ho-nan. 

Kung and Kuh both attribute the extinction of 
Heang to Ts‘e, and the I\‘ang-he editors defend 
their view ingeniously: but in that case yy 
would have appeared in the text. A notice like 
the present, without the name of another State 
preceding the verb, must always be understood of 
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Loo. The Chuen says:—‘An army extinguished 
Heang. At the meeting of Hwae. the duke 
was engaged with the other princes on the 
business before them; but, before he returned, 
he took Heang. Ts‘e thought it was matter 
for punishment, and detained the duke os 
a prisoner.’ This account might have been 
more explicit. We cannot suppose that duke 
He himself left the conference at Hwae, and 
conducted the troops which extinguished Heang. 
He had probably entrusted the expedition to 
one of his officers; and when the news of it 
reached the assembly, Ts‘e was able to detain 
him as a prisoner. And yet it is not easy to un¬ 
derstand how the princes should have remained 
to long at Hwae. 

Par. 3. The wife of duke He was probably a 
daughter of the marquis of Ts*e;—see on XI. 2. 
Tso-she says:—‘Shing Keang met the marquis 
of Ts‘e at this time on the duke’s account;' 
meaning, no doubt, that her object was to pro¬ 
cure her husband’s liberation. P‘een was in 
Loo,—50 U east from the pres. dis. city of Sze- 
shwuy, dep. Yen-chow. 

Par. 4. Tso says the wording of this par. in¬ 
timates that, after the meeting at Hwae, there 
had been some business of the States, and con¬ 
ceals it; «'. e ., it says nothing about the duke’s 
having been kept a prisoner by Ts‘e. 

Par. 5. Seaou-pih had thus had a long rule 
of 43 years. The Chuen says:—‘The marquis 
of Ts*e had three wives:—a Ke of the royal 
House; a Ying of Seu ; and a Ke of Ts'ae; but 


none of them had any son. The marquis loved 
a full harem, and had many favourites and con¬ 
cubines in it. There Vere six who were to him 
as wives :—the elder Ke of Wei, who bore Woo- 
m&ng [Mang is the ‘elder;’ Woo, the hon. title. 
This youth is commonly mentioned by his name 
Woo-k‘wei (^H£ j^)]; the younger Ke of 
Wei, who bore a son, who was afterwards duke 
Hwuy; a Ke of Ch‘ing, who bore a son, after¬ 
wards duke Heaou; a Ying of Koh, wlio boTe a 
son, afterwards duke Ch‘aou; a Ke of Meih, who 
bore a son, afterwards duke E; a Tsze of the 
Hwa clan of Sung, who bore a son, called Tsze- 
yung. 

‘The marquis and Kwan Chung had given 
him who was afterwards duke Heaou in charge 
to duke Seang of Sung, as the intended heir of the 
State. Woo, the chief coo k, however, had favour 
with Kung Ke of Wei [the elder Ke of Wei 
above], and by means of Teaou, the chief of the 
eunuchs, who introduced his viands to the mar¬ 
quis, he had favour with him also, and obtained 
a promise from him that Woo-ming should be 
his successor. On the death of Kwau Chung, 
five of the six sons all begged to be declared 
heir. When the marquis died on Yih-hae of 
the 10th month, Yih-ya [the designation of Woo 
the cook] entered the palace, and along with the 
eunuch Teaou, by the help of the favoured offi¬ 
cers of the interior, put all the other officers to 
death, and set up Woo-k‘wei in his father’s 
place, the brother who was afterwards duke 
Heaou fleeing to Sung. The date of the mar¬ 
quis’s death, as communicated to Loo, was Yih- 
hae ; but it was the night of Sin-sze [67 days 
after] before his body was put into a coffin at 
night, such was the disorder and confusion. 


Eighteenth year. 
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XVIII. 


1 In the [duke’s] eighteenth year, in spring, in the king’s 

first month, the duke of Sung, the earl of Ts'aou, an 
officer of Wei, and an officer of Choo invaded Ts‘e. 

2 In summer, an army [of ours went to] relieve Ts‘e. 

3 In the fifth month, on Mow-yin, the army of Sung and 

the army of Ts‘e fought at Yen, when the latter 
was disgracefully defeated. 

4 The Teih [came to] succour Ts‘e. 

5 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Ting-hae, there 

was the burial of duke Hwan of Ts‘e. 

6 In winter, a body of men from Hing and a body of the 

Teih invaded Wei. 


Par. 1. Rung-yang, as usual, for has 
, and also introduces ^ after y ftk . 
The object of this movement on the part of 
Sung was to fulfil the charge which the duke 
had received from the marquis of Ts‘e, to secure 
the succession to his son Ch‘aou, or duke Heaou. 
Tso says:—‘Duke Seang of Sung with several 
other princes invaded Ts‘e; and in the 3d month, 
the people of Ts‘e put Woo-k‘wei to death.’ 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘The earl of 
Ching for the first time paid a court-visit to 
Ts‘oo, the viscount of which gave him a quantity 
of metal. Afterwards he repented that he had 
done so, and made & covenant with the earl, 
when he required him not to use it for casting 
weapons. In consequence the earl made with it 
three bells.'] 

Par. 2. If this interference on the part of 
Loo was intended to support Woo-k'wei, it was 
too late. Maou thinks it may have been in the 
interest ofP'wan(^) , who was afterwards duke 
Ch‘aou, and was married to a daughter of duke 
He. Tso says that the entry indicates approval 
of the movement. This par., and p. 4 below, show 
how indefinite the meaning of -jc^ sometimes is. 

Par. 3. Yen was in Ts‘e,—in the pres. dis. 
of Leih-shing (]§? dtp. Tse nan. The 

Chuen says:—‘The people of Ts'e wanted to 
raise duke Heaou to the marquisate, but could 
not overcome the opposition of the adherents of 
duke Hwan’s other four sons [only four, Woo- 


k‘wei being now dead], who then left the city and 
fought with the men of Sung. These defeated 
their army in Yen, raised duke Heaou to the 
marquisate, and returned to their own State.’ 
It would appear that the combined force men¬ 
tioned in p. 1 had dispersed on the elevation of 
Woo-k‘wei, and that the troops of Loo bad 
also left Ts‘e. In this action, therefore, only 
the army' of Sung was engaged. It had been 
suddenly called again into the field. 

Par. 4. These Teih had probably been called 
to their aid by the four sons of the late marquis, 
who were struggling against their brother, the 
protegi of Sung. 

Par. 5. An interval of 11 months thus occur¬ 
red between the death of duke Hwan and his 
burial,—owing to the disorder and contests in 
the State. Duke Heaou interred him magnifi¬ 
cently and barbarously on the top of the New- 
show ^ ) hill. 

Par. 6. Not long before this, both Hing and 
Wei had been brought to the verge of extinc¬ 
tion by the Teih; and yet here we find Hing 
allied with the Teih against Wei. We need not 
wonder at the subsequent fate of Hing at the 
hands of Wei. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, 
a body of men from Hing, and a body of the 
Teih, invaded Wei, and invested T‘oo-p‘oo. The 
marquis of Wei offered to resign in favour of 
any one of his uncles or brothers, or of their sons. 
Yea, having assembled all his officers at court, he 
said, “ If any one is able to deal with the enemy, 
I, Hwuy, will glady follow him.” All declined the 
) proffered dignity, however, and the marquis after- 
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wards took up a position with his army at 
Tsze-leu, when the army of the Teih withdrew.’ 

Here for the first time, instead of the simple 
we have ^ in which expression Kuh- 
leang, who has had many followers of his view, 
saw an increasing appreciation of the Teih in 
the mind of Confucius. But there is really 


nothing more in the addition of the ^ than 
the exigency of the style, as UK A. followed 
merely by would be very awkward. 

[The Chuen adds:—‘The earl of Leang in¬ 
creased the number of his wnlled cities, and 
had not people to fill them. One went by the 
name of Sin-le, and Ts'in took It.’] 


Nineteenth year. 
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XIX. 


1 In the [duke’s] nineteenth year, in spring, in the king’s 

third month, the people of Sung seized Ying-ts‘e, 
viscount of T‘ang. 

2 In summer, in the sixth month, the duke of Sung, an 

officer of Ts‘aou, and an officer of Choo, made a cove¬ 
nant in the south of Ts'aou. 

3 The viscount of Tsang met and covenanted [with them] 

in Choo. 

4 On Ke-yew, the people of Choo seized the viscount of 

Tsang, and used him [as a victim], 

5 In autumn, a body of men from Sung invested [the capital 

of] Ts‘aou. 

6 A body of men from Wei invaded Hing. 

7 In winter, [the duke] had a meeting with an officer of 

Ch‘in, an officer of Ts‘ae, an officer of Ts‘oo, and an 
officer of Ch‘ing, when they made a covenant in Ts‘e. 

8 Leang perished. 


[The Chuen, resuming the brief narrative at 
the end of last year, adds that, in the duke’s 
19tli year, in spring, ‘ Ts‘in proceeded to wall 
the place which it had taken, and occupied it.’] 

Par. 1. The Chuen says nothing to explain 
why Sung made this seizure of the viscount of 
T’ftng. Its words are merely, ‘ The people of 
Sung seized duke Seuen of T‘ilng.’ The duke of 
Sung is understood to be intended by ^; 
and the use of ^ is supposed to be condemna¬ 
tory of the procedure. But Maou shows that 
such a canon for the use of in the accounts 
of seizures, cannot be applied all through the 
Classic. The adding the name of the viscount 
of T'ftng is supposed by Hoo Gan-kwoh and a 
host of other critics to be condemnatory of him; 
but even the K‘ang-he editors reject the view. 

Par. 2. Kung-yang has ^ instead of 

^ 4^, and of course for The 

proper reading, however, is that of the text. 


The duke of Sung was ambitious to continue 
the presidency of Hwan of Ts‘e, and had tried 
to get a large gathering of the princes to this 
covenant. But not one was present. Even 
the earl of Ts’aou, in whose State the place of 
meeting was, did not appear in person; and was 
negligent also, it appears, in sending the supphes 
of provisions for the covenanting parties; which 
the lord of the State where they met was al¬ 
ways expected to contribute. 

Parr. 3,5. The viscount of Tsing came too 
late for the covenant in Ts‘aou. Whether he 
had been minded from the first to conie. hut been 
detained; or had been summoned, as Maou sup¬ 
poses, by a special message sent from Ts-aou by 
the duke of Sung, and yet after all been too late, 
we do not know. However, too late he was; but, 
being fearful probably of the consequences, he 
followed some at least of the covenanters to Choo, 
and would appear there, from p. 3, to have 
taken the covenant. This did not avail, how¬ 
ever, to save him from a terrible fate. Too 
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used means that they used him as an animal 
victim.’ The thing was done by Clioo at the 
command of the duke of Sung. The Chuen nar¬ 
rates:—‘The duke of Sung made duke Wan of 
Cboo sacrifice the viscount of Tsang at an altar 
on the bank of the Suy, to awe and draw to him 
the wild tribes of the east. The duke’s minis¬ 
ter of War,Tsze-yu [theduke’s brother. Muh-e; 
(see the Chuen at the end of the 8th year, and 
of the 9th)], said, “Anciently, the six domestic 
animals were not used at the same sacrifice: for 
small affairs they did not use great victims:— 
how much less would they have presumed to use 
human beings! Sacrifices are offered for the 
benefit of men. Men are the hosts of the Spirits 
at them. If you sacrifice a man, who will enjoy 
it ? Duke Hwan of Ts‘e preserved three perish¬ 
ing States, and thereby drew all Ihe princes to 
him; and yet righteous scholars say that his 
virtue was too slight. But now our lord, at his 
first assembling of the princes, has treated with 
oppression the rulers of two States, and has 
further used one of them in sacrifice to an un¬ 
licensed and irregular Spirit;—will it not be 
difficult to get the presidency of the States in 
this way ? If he die a natural death, he will be 
fortunate.’ 

I must add here that Kuh-leang gives a much 
mitigated meaning of the ‘used,’ thinking 
that all which it denotes is that they struck the 
viscount of Tsftng on the nose till it bled, and 
then smeared all the sacrificial vessels with the 
blood! 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘This attack of 
Ta‘aou was to punish it for its not submitting 
to Sung. Tsze-yu said to the duke of Sung, 
“King Wttn heard that the marquis of Ts'ung 
had abandoned himself to disorder, and invaded 
his State; but after he had been in the field for 
30 days, the marquis tendered no submission. 
Win therefore withdrew ; and, after cultivating 
afresh the lessons of virtue, he again invaded 
Ts'ung, when the marquis made submission be¬ 
fore he had quitted his entrenchments. As is 
•aid in the She (III. i. ode VI. 2), 

‘ His example acted on his wife, 
Extended to his brothers. 

And was felt by all the clans and 
States.’ 

May it not be presumed that the virtue of 
your Grace is in some respects defective; and if, 
while it is so, you attack others, what will the 


result be ? Why not for a time give yourself to 
self-examination and the cultivation of virtue T 
Ton may then proceed to move, when that is 
without defect.’” 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘This attack of 
Hing was in return for the siege of T‘oo-p‘oo 
[see on p. 6 of last year]. At this time there 
was a great drought in Wei, and the marquis 
divined by the tortoise-shell whether he should 
sacrifice to the hills and rivers, and obtained 
an unfavourable reply. The officer Ning Chwang 
[»jj i* the ,10n - title] sai<3 > “ Formerly there 
was a scarcity in Chow; but after the conquest 
of Yin there ensued an abundant year. Now 
Hing acts without any regard to principle, and 
there U no leader among the princes. May not 
Heaven be wishing to employ Wei to punish 
Hing ?” The marquis followed his advice; and im¬ 
mediately after the army was in motion, it rained.’ 

Par. 7. Kung has before ^; and it i« 
probable that duke He himself was present at 
this meeting. If he were not there himself, ho 
must have been represented by one of his great 
officers. The meeting is important as the first 
general assembly of northern States, to which 
Ts'oo sent its representative. The account of 
the conference given by Tso-she is:—‘Duke 
Muh of Ch4n asked that a good understanding 
should be cultivated between the princes of the 
various States, and that they should not forget 
the virtue and services of Hwan of Ts'e. In the 
winter, they made a covenant in Ts‘e, and 
renewed their good fellowship under Hwan.’ 
But what good fellowship had Ts‘oo had with 
the States of the north under the presidency of 
Ts‘e? The meeting was held most likely to 
consult how to meet the ambition of the duke of 
Sung, agairist whom we shall presently find 
Ts'oo taking most decided part. Indeed, Killing 
Ping-chang supposes that the meeting was call¬ 
ed by Ch-in at Ts'oo’s instigation. 

Par. 8. The Cbuen says:—“ Leang perished; 
—‘ it is not said at whose hands:—it brought the 
ruin on itself. Before this, the earl of Lcang 
had been fond of building, walling cities which 
he bad not people to fill. The people in conse¬ 
quence got weary, and could not endure the 
toil, and it was said, “ Such and such an enemy 
is coining.” When they were roofing the duke’s 
palace, they said, “ Ts*in will take us by surprise.” 
TMy got frightened, and dispersed; and forth¬ 
with Ts'in took Leang.’ 


Twentieth year 
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XX. 1 In his twentieth year, in spring, [the duke] renewed and 
altered the south gate [of the capital]. 

In summer, the viscount of Kaou came [to Loo] on a court- 
visit. 

In the fifth month, on Yih-sze, the western palace was 
burnt. 


2 

3 


4 A body of men from Ch'ing entered Hwah. 

5 In autumn, an officer of Ts‘e and an officer of the Teih 

made a covenant in Hing. 

6 In winter, a body of men from Ts‘oo invaded Suy. 


Par. 1. This was the ‘southern gate* of the 
capital, as in the translation (|^J P^> 1$ 

Bef °rethis,it was, acc. to Too Yn, 
called the Tseih gate(^), but alter the altera¬ 
tions now made , it got the name of Kaon mun, oi 
High gate (||fj ). indicates the substi¬ 

tution of a new gate for the old one, (: 

U(JJ : 


, , w -ur i 

), and pp indicates that the new gat( 
was on a difft. plan from the old (fijj- ^ 

J|i&J’i?n4X3M£>|liJ 0 

pp). The Chuen says that the record of this 

was made to show its unseasonableness, 
adding that all works for opening communication 
[such as gates roads, and bridges], or for closing 
« [such as walls and moats], should be under¬ 
taken as they were required. Tso-she’s idea, 
““T 13 , that lhia w as a work of ornament 
? ° f n i cesslt A and ‘hat the season of 
the year for euch an undertaking had gone by. 

This Kaou was a small State in the 
pres. dw. of Shing-woo, dep. Ts‘aou-cliow, As 

v li € v rn f ro “ the Chuen on XXIV. 2, it was 
held by the descendants of one of king Win’s 
sons. Nothing is heard of it before or after the 
trivial incident in the text. 

Par. 3. Sfc ,—see ll.xiv.4: III. xx,2. What 
building is here spoken of is not well known. 
Kuh's opinion that it was the temple or shrine- 
house of duke Min has been exploded. Some 
portion of the harem is probably intended. 

f- Hwah,—see III ili.5. The Chuen 
says.- The people of Hwah had revolted from 


ChHng, and submitted to Wei; and this summer, 
Sze, a son of the earl of Ch ing, and Seeh Too- 
k‘ow led a force and entered ita chief city.’ 

Par. 6. Tso-she says that 1 this covenant was 
in the interest of Hing, to consult about the 
difficulties it was in from Wei, which was then 
much distressing Hing.’ We have seen the 
Teih and Hing leagued against Wei in XVIII. 
6; and the same year, Wei had taken part in the 
invasion of Ts‘e. 

Par. 6. The name of Suy still remains in 
Suy Chow dep. of Tih-gan ^c) Ho °-P ih - 
It was a marquisate, and its lords were Kes 
The Chuen says:—‘ Suy, with the vari¬ 
ous States east of the Han, had revolted from 
Ts‘oo; and this winter. Now Too-woo-t‘oo left 
T 8 * 00 , led a force against it, accepted its proffers 
of submission, and returned. Tlie superior man 
may say that Suy suffered this invasion, be¬ 
cause it had not measured its strength. The 
errors of those who move only after they have 
measured their strength are few. Do success 
and defeat come from one’s-self or from others ? 
The answer is in the words of the She [Lm 
ode VI. 1], 

“ Might I not have been there in the early 
morning? 

But there was too much dew on the path.” 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘Duke Seang of 
Sung wished to call together the princes, and 
unite them under himself. Tsang Win-chung 
heard of it, and said, ‘He may succeed who 
curbs his own desires to follow the views of 
others; but he will seldom do so who tries to 
make others follow his desires.’] 
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Twenty-first year. 
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XXI. 1 In the [duke’s] twenty-first year, in spring, the Teih 
made an incursion into Wei. 

2 An officer of Sung, an officer of Ts‘e, and an officer of 

Ts‘oo, made a covenant at Luh-shang. 

3 In summer, there was great drought. 

4 In autumn, the duke of Sung, the viscount of Ts'oo, the 

marquis of Ch‘in, the marquis of Ts‘ae, the earl of 
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Ch‘ing, the baron of Heu, and the earl of Ts‘aou, 
had a meeting in Yu, when the others seized the 
duke of Sung, and went on to invade Sung. 

5 In winter, the duke invaded Choo. 

6 The people of Ts‘oo sent E-shin to Loo, to present [some 

of the] spoils [of Sung.] 

7 In the twelfth month, on Kwei-ch‘ow, the duke had a 

meeting with [several of] the princes, when they 
made a covenant in Poh, and liberated the duke of 
Sung. 


Par. 1. This incursion was. no doubt, in the 
interests of Hing. and a sequel of the covenant 
between the Teih and Ts-e in p. 5 of last year. 

Par. 2. Luh-shang was in Surig, — in the 
pres. dis. of T‘ae-ho ('jfc dep. Ying-chow. 
Gan-hvuy. Tso-she says:—‘The idea of this 
covenant originated with Sung, and the object 
in it of the duke of Sung was to ask the States 
from Ts‘oo [i.e. to ask Ts‘oo to cede its influence 
over the various States to Sung]. Ts‘oo grant¬ 
ed the request, when Muh-c, the duke’s brother, 
said, “ A small State is sure to bring calamity 
on itself by striving for the power of command¬ 
ing covenants;—is Sung now going on to 
perish? We shall be fortunate if there ensue 
defeat only.’ Hoo Ning ( ; Sung dyn., 

a little earlier than Choo He), Woo Ch-ing, and 
the critics generally, suppose that the princes 
of the States are intended by ^ ; but such a 

view lands the translator of the Classic in inex¬ 
tricable difficulties. Why should the princes be 
reduced to ‘men,’ simply in this par., and then 
have their titles given to them in p. 4 ? Too 

Yu observes that *A- preceding ^A’ 

shows that the meeting and covenant originated 
with Sung. 

Pfcf* 3. Too observes that the language in¬ 
timates that the drought continued after the 

usual sacrifice for rain ) had been present¬ 
ed; and Ying-tah expands the remark by saying 
that i n th e Classic we have sometimes the 
entry ^2, and sometimes JpL ; that in the 
former case the sacrifice has been followed by 
rain, while in the latter the drought continues 
The Chuen say 8‘ The duke wished, in conse- 
<pu.net of the drought, to burn a witch and a 
person much emaciated. Ts‘ang Wfin-chung said 
to him, ‘‘That is not the proper preparation in 
a time of drought. Put in good repair your 
waits, the inner and the outer; lessen your food- 
be sparing in ail your expenditure. Be in 
earnest to he economical, and encourage people 
to help one another;—this is the most import¬ 
ant preparation. What have the witch and the 
emaciated person to do with the matter? If 
Heaven wish to put them to death, it had better 
not have given them life. If they can really 
produce drought, to bum them will increase the 
calamity.” The duke followed his advice; and 
that year, the scarcity was not veiy great.’ Tin 
the Le Ke, H. Pt. II. ill. 29; tiiere is an aecount 
of exposing in the sun, in a time of drought, a 


, or person in a state of emaciation (.^f 
^ wit *' hope that Heaven would 

have pity on him, and send down rain.] 

Par. 4. Yu was in Sung,—in the pres. Suy 

Chow dep. Kwei-tih, Ho-nan. Rung- 

,-|- t , | * t 
yang has jag - , and Kuh-leang has The 

Chuen says:—‘ In autumn, the princes had 
a meeting with the duke of Sung in Yu. Ta.-.e- 
yu said, “ Shall our calamity come now ? The 
duke's ambition is excessive;—how can he 
sustain the difficulties of his position?” At 
this meeting, Ts'oo seized the duke, and went 
on to invade Sung.’ I believe the seizure of the 
duke of Sung was made by Ts‘oo; but the 
text leaves the matter quite indefinite;—if wo 
are to make all the princes named the subject 

of then the duke would be one of his own 
captors. Kung-yang says absurdly that the 
viscount of Ts’oo is not named, because the 
sage would not seem to sanction the capture of 
a prince of China by a barbarian I The K‘ang- 
he editors approve of the solution of Chaou 
K’wang and others, that the indefiniteness is to 
blame the other princes for not interfering to 
prevent the outrage. Much more natural is it 
to suppose that, while Ts’oo was the principal, 
the other States were ‘ art and part ’ in the 
transaction,—well pleased to see the ambitious 
pretensions of the duke thus snuffed out. 

Par. 6. The Ciiuen says:—‘Jin, Sub, Seu- 
k‘eu, and Chuen-yu, were all held by lords of 
the surname Fung (J|3[), who presided over the 
sacrifices to T‘ae-haou [Fuh-he], and the sacrifice 
to the Spirit of the Tse, thus rendering service 
to the bright great land. The people of Choo had 
extinguished Seu-k‘eu, the prince of which came 
as a fugitive to Coo, and threw himself on Ch’ing 
Fung, who spoke in his behalf to the duke, say ing, 

‘ It is tlie rule of Chow to honour the bright 
sacrifices, and to protect the little and the few; and 
it is misery to Chow, when the barbarous tribes 
disturb the bright great laud. If you re-instate 
Seu-k‘eu, you will do honour to the sacrifices to 
Haou and to the Spirit of the Tse, and by restor¬ 
ing them you will remove the calamity.” 

Far. 6. See III. xxxi. 4. It here appears that 
the viscount of Ts'oo was the principal in the 
seizure of the duke of Sung must be sup¬ 
plied before is to be translated, as in 

many previous passages, by ‘ people.’ 
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Par. 7. Poh was in Sung,—in the north-west 
of pres. dis. of Shang-k‘ew, dep. Kwei-tih. The 
huen says, that‘with reference to this meeting 

Wha/LTh’ ”°^ Cala,nit - v has not y° l come- 

Whst has happened is not enough to be a warn¬ 
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ing to t)ie duke.” ’ Too says that this meeting 
was not called at the duke's instance, but that he 
happened to hear of it, and went to it. By gg 

0Z we are to understand the princes in p.4. 
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XXII. 1 In his twenty-second year, the duke invaded Choo, and 
took Seu-k‘eu. 

2 In summer, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the 
baron of Heu, and the viscount of T‘&ng, invaded 
Ch'ing. 

In autumn, in the eighth month, on Ting-we, we fought 
with an army of Choo at Shing-hing. 

In winter, in the eleventh month, on Ke-sze, the first 
day of the moon, the duke of Sung fought with an 
army of Ts‘oo near the Hung, when the army of 
Sung was disgracefully defeated. 
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Par. 1. Seu-k‘eu was a small State, whose 
lords were Fungs, with the rank of viscount, 
purporting to be descended from Fuh-he,—in 
the pres. Tung-ping Chow, dep. T‘ae-gan. See 
the Chuen on p. 5 of last year. Tso-she says 
here that ‘the di ke took Seu-k‘eu, and restored 
its ruler,—which was according to rule.’ The 
text says nothing, indeed, of Loo’s re-establish¬ 
ment of Seu-k‘eu; bur. we find Loo again taking 
it, in VT. rii. 2; so that Tso-she’s account of what I 
waa now done must be correct. 

Par. 2. The Chuen sa/s:—‘ In the 3d month, 
the earl of Chfing went to Ts‘oo; and in sum¬ 
mer, the duke of Sung invaded Ch‘ing. Tsze- 
yu said, “What I call our calamity will be 
brought about by this expedition.” ’ His seizure 
in the past year had not taught the duke of 
Sung the folly of matching himself against 
Ts‘oo, which he could not but know would re¬ 
sent this attack of Ch'ing. 

[The Chuen appends here three narratives:— 
1st. When king P‘ing removed from the old 
capital of Chow to the east, Sin Tew happened to 


go to E-ch‘uen, and saw there a man sacrificing 
i n the wilderness with dishevelled hair. “ Before 
a hundred years are expired,” said he, “ I fear t is 
place will be occupied by the Jung. The proper 
rules of ceremony are already lost in it.” This 
autumn, Ts*in and Tsin removed the Jungo f ’ I "““- 
hw&n to E-chuen.’—But more than a hunareu 
years from the removal to the eastern capi 
llftd dflpscd, * 

2d. ‘ Yu, the eldest son of the marquis of Tsw 
was a hostage in Tafia, and wished to ma 
his escape and return to Tsin.’ He said to n 
wife, the lady Ting, “Shall I take you T 
me ?” But she replied, ‘ You are the eldest eon 
of Tsin, and here you are, the subject of a 
grace. It is right that you should^ wish . 
return to your own State; but your handmai 
was appointed by the ruler of Ts‘in to wait o 
you and hold your towel and comb, to assy™ 
you and ensure your stay. Should I 
you to Tsin, I shall be setting at nought o 
command. I dare not follow you, hut nettne 
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dare I tell of your intention.” On this the 
prince made his escape alone to Tsin.’ 

3d. ‘ Foo Shin spoke to the king, saying, “ Let 
me entreat you to recall T‘ae-shuh [who had fled 
to Ts‘e. See the Chuen after XII. 3]. It is said 
in the She [II. iv. ode VIII. 12]. 

‘ They assemble their neighbours, 

And their relatives are full of their praise.’ 

If brothers among ourselves cannot agree, 
how can we murmur at the want of harmony 
among the princes of the States ?” The king 
was pleased, and king Hwuy’s son Tae [T‘ae- 
shuh] returned from Ts‘e, and was restored to 
hie rank, the king having called him.] ’ 

Par. 3. Shing-hing was in Loo, but its posi¬ 
tion has not been precisely determined. The 
Chuen says:—‘The people of Choo, because of 
the affair of Seu-k'eu, came out against us with 
an army, and the duke set about meeting it, 
despising Choo, and without preparation, Tsang 
Wan-chung said, “ However small a State ire, 
it is not to be slighted; and if preparations be not 
made, however numerous a force be, it is not 
to be relied on. It is said in the She (Q.v. 
ode I. 6), 

‘ We should be apprehensive and careful, 

As if we were on the brink of a deep gulf, 
As if we were treading on thin ice;’ 

and again (She, IV. i. Pt. iii. ode III.), 

‘ Let me be reverent, let me be reverent; 
Heaven’s method is clear,— 

Its appointment is not easily preserved.’ 

Intelligent as the ancient kings were, they con¬ 
stantly saw difficulties to be overcome and dangers 
to be feared; how much more should a small 
State like ours do so 1 Let not your lordship 
thmk of Choo as small. Bees and scorpions 
carry poison;—much more will a State do sol" 
The duke would not listen to this remonstrance, 
and in the 8th month, on Ting-we, he fought 
with Choo at Shing-hing, when our army was 
disgracefully defeated. The people of Choo 
captured the duke’s helmet, and suspended it 
over their Fish gate.' 

From the Chuen we learn that Loo was here 
shamefully beaten; but the text says nothing 
about that. This is another instance of the 
strange reticence of Confucius. 

, * >ar -1- Hung was the name of a river. The 
sue of the battle is referred to a spot, 30 U 

north of the dis. city of Chay-ahing (fyj j$()’ 

Kwei-tih. The Chuen says:—‘ An army 
ofTs ‘00 invaded Sung, in order to relieve Ch'ing. 
Ice duke of Sung being minded to fight, his 
minister of War remonstrated strongly with 
mm, saying, “ Heaven has long abandoned the 
House of Shang [Sung was the conservator of 
the Shang sacrifices]. Your Grace rosy wish to 
raise it again, but tuch opposition to Heaven will 
he unpardonable.” The duke, however, would 
not listen to advice, and in winter, in the 11th 
month’ on Ke-sze, the 1st day of the moon, he 
ion* w ' t * 1 arm y of Ts'oo near the Hung. 
. ,,, ie ,™ cn °f Sung were all drawn up for 
. ttie, before those of Ts'oo had all crossed the 
•• ttT > 8n< f the minister of War said to the dnke, 
they are many, and we are few. Pray let us 
tefore they have all crossed over.” 
the duke refused; and again, when the minister 


asked leave to attack them after they had 
crossed, but when they were not yet drawn up, 
he refused, waiting till they were properly 
marshalled before he commenced the attack. 

‘The array of Sung was Bhamefully defeated ; 
one of the duke’s thighs was hurt; and the war¬ 
ders of the gates [keepers of the palace gates, 
who had followed the duke to the field] were 
all slain. The people of the State all blamed 
the duke, but he said, “The superior man does 
not inflict a second wound, and does not take 
prisoner any one of gray hairs. When the 
ancients had their armies in the field, they 
would not attack an enemy when he was in a 
defile; and though I am but the poor repre¬ 
sentative of a fallen dynasty, I would not 
sound my drums to attack an unformed 
host.” Tsze-yu, [the minister of War], said, 
‘Your Grace does not know the rules of fight¬ 
ing:—Given a strong enemy, in a defile or with 
his troops not drawn up, it is Heaven assisting 
us. Is it not proper for us to advance upon 
him so impeded with our drums beating, even 
then afraid ice may r.ot get the victory t More¬ 
over, the strong men now opposed to os are all 
our antagonists. Even the old and withered 
among them are to b:- captured by ns, if we can 
only take them;—what have we to do with 
their being gray-haired? We call into clear 
display the principle of shame in teaching men 
to fight, our object being that they should slay the 
enemy. If our antagonist be not wounded 
mortally, why should we not repeat the blow ? 
If we grudge a second wound, it would be 
better not to wound him at alL If we would 
spare the gray-haired, we had better submit at 
once to the enemy. In an army, what are used are 
sharp weapons, while the instruments of brass 
and the drums are to rouse the men’s spirits. 
The sharp weapons may be used against foes 
entangled in a defile; when their noise is the 
loudest and the men’s spirits are all on Are, the 
drams may be borne against the enemy in 
disorder.” 

[The Chuen gives here the following:—‘Early 
in the morning of Fing-tsze, the ladies Me and 
Keang, the wives of W£n, the earl of Ch‘ing,went 
to congratulate the viscount of Ts'oo, and feast 
his troops, at the marsh of Ko, when the vis¬ 
count made the hand-master Tsin display to them 
the captives, and the ears of the slain. The 
superior man will pronounce that this was con¬ 
trary to rule. A woman, when escorting or 
meeting a visitor, does not go beyond the gate; 
when seeing her brothers, she does not cross the 
threshold. The business of war has nothing to 
do with the employment of women. 

‘ On Ting-ch‘ow, the viscount entered the city 
of Ch'ing, and was fe:-sted. Nine times the cup 
was presented to him; the courtyard was filled 
with a hundred difft. objects; six kiuds of food 
were set forth in the dishes more than ordinary. 
He left the city at night after the feast, Wftn 
Me accompanying him to the army; and he 
took the earl’s'two daughters with him to Ts'oo. 
Shuh-chen said, “The king of Ts‘oo will not 
die a natural death! The ceremonies shown 
on his account have ended in his breaking down 
the distinctions regulating the intercourse be¬ 
tween the sexes; and where this is done, there 
can he no propriety. How should he die a 
natural death ? The princes may know that be 
will not attain to the presidency of them.” ’] 
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XXIII. 1 In the [duke’s] twenty-third year, in spring, the marquis 
of Ts‘e invaded Sung, and laid siege to Min. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, on Kang-yin, Tsze-foo, 

duke of Sung, died. 

3 In autumn, an officer of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘in. 

4 In winter, in the eleventh month, the viscount of Ke 

died. 


Ear. 1. Min (here and afterwards Kuh-leang 
* la8 ^)®** a town of Sung,—30 & to the north¬ 
east of the present dis. city of Kin-heang ( ^ 
<Iep. Yen-chow. Kung-yang says that the 


mention of besieging a town (^q,) such as Min 
is condemnatory of the violence of TaVs action 
against Sung; and Kuh-leang thinks that in¬ 
vasion and siege, both related in the same short 
par., stamp the action of Ts*e as excessive and 
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bad. Neither of these views can be accepted. 
Tso-she’s account of the par. is, that the marquis 
of Ts‘e wished to punish Sung because of the 
duke’s absenting himself from the covenant in 
T.s‘e mentioned in XIX. 7. Certainly the duke of 
Sung deserved well of the marquis of Ts‘e at the 
first, supporting him against his brothers, and 
securing his claim to the State in the room of 
his father. We may speculate as to jealousies 
and misunderstandings which subsequently 
sprang up lietwecn them; but we have no! 
sufficient information to enable ns to speak 
positively of the real causes of the invasion of 
Sung here mentioned. 

Tar. 2. Kung-yang gives the name as 


% 


The duke's death, according to Tso, 


was in consequence of the wound he received at 
the battle of Hung. His career by no means 
corresponded to the expeetatibr.s excited hy 
him on his first appearance in the history of this 
period;—see the Chuen at the end of the 8th 
year. He is commonly enumerated aa one of the 
‘five leaders of the States;’ but he never attain¬ 
ed to that position. It is difficult to believe that 
fie was really sane. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:— 1 In autumn, 
Ch‘ing Tih-shin of Ts‘oo led an army, and in¬ 
vaded Cli‘in, to punish it for inclining, against 
Ts'oo, to the side of Sung [It would be difficult 
to make this out from the text of the classic]. 
He took Tseaou and E; walled Tun; and re¬ 
turned. Tsze-wHn, thinking Tih-shin had done 
good service, procured liis appointment as chief 
minister of Ts‘oo in It is own room. Shuh-pih 
asked him on what views for the good of the 
State he had done so; and he replied, “/ hart 
done it to secure the quiet of the State. When 
you have men who have rendered great service, 
and you do not give them the noblest offices, are 
they likely to remain quiet? There are few 
who can do so.” 

[The Chuen turns here to the affairs of Tsin: 
—In the 9th month, duke Hwuy of Tsin died, and 
his successor, duke. Hwae [Yu, who escaped from 
Ts in], commanded that none should follow the 
fugitive, Chhsng-urh, and defined the period of 
12 months, after which there would be pardon 
no more for any that remained with him. 
Moou and Yen, the sons of Hoo Tuh, had fol¬ 
lowed Ch‘ung-urh, and were with him in Tsffn; 
bnt their father did not call them home. In con- 
sequence, duke Hwae apprehended him in winter, 
and said, “ If your sons come back, you shall be let 
off.” Tuh replied, “The ancient rule was that 
when a son was fit for official service, his father 
should enjoin upon him to be faithful. The 
new officer, moreover, wrote his name on a tablet, 
and gave the pledge of a dead animal to his lord, 
declining that any wavering in his fidelity 
should be punished with death. Now the sons 
of your servant have had their names with 
Cli’ung-urh for many years. If I should go on 
to call them here, I should be teaching them to 
swerve from their allegiance. If I, as their 
father, should teach them to do so, how should 
J be fit to serve your lordship ? l’uuish with- 
ont exeess or injustice, according to your in¬ 
telligence ;—ithis is what your servant desires to 
see. If you punish more than is right, to 
gratify yourself, who will be found without 


guilt ?—But I have heard your commands.” On 
this the duke put him to death. 

‘Yen, the'master of divination, saying that he 
was ill, did not leave his house; hut, when he 
heard of Tub's execution, he remarked, “ It is said 
in one of the Books of Chow [Shoo, V. ix. 9], 
‘So, by a grand intelligence, will’ you subdue 
the minds of the peojtle.' But when our prince 
puts people to death to gratify himself, is not 
the case hard? The people see none of his 
virtue, and hear only of his cruel executions;— 
is he likely to leave any of his children in Tsin S’” ’ 

Par. 4. Tso-she says:—‘This was the death 
of duke Ch'ing of Ke. His name is not given, 
because he had never covenanted with Loo 
[The canon cannot be substantiated]. The rule 
was, that when any prince had covenanted with 
others, the announcement of his death was ac¬ 
companied with his name, and the historio¬ 
graphers recorded it. Where tliis was not the 
case, they did not enter the name;—to avoid 
making any mistake through want of the proper 
exactness.’ 

The lords of Ke, as being the representatives 
of the sovereigns of the Hea dynasty, were 
originally dukes. In II. ii. 6, we have—‘the 
marquis of Kc;’ elsewhere, the rank is re¬ 
duced to that of‘earl;’ here there is a further 
reduction to ‘ viscount.’ These degradations are 
supposed to have been made by the kings of 
Chow. 

[The Chuen now takes up the wanderings of 
Ch‘ung-urh, who became duke Wan of Tsin:— 
‘ When Ch‘ung-nrh, son of duke Hecn of Tsin, 
first met with misfortune, a body of men from 
Tsin attacked him in the city of P‘oo, the men 
of which wanted to fight with them. Ch‘ung- 
urh, however, wduld not allow them to do so, 
saying, ‘ By favour of the command of ray ruler 
and father, and through possession of the 
emolument he has assigned me, I have got the 
rule over these people; and if I should employ 
them to strive witli him, my crime would be 
very great. I will fly.” 

‘ lie then fled to the Teita (B. C. 654); and 
there followed him—Hoo Yen, Chaou Ts‘uy, 
Teen Keeb, Wei Woo-tsze [Woo is the hon. 
title; = officer], Ke- tsze, minister of Works 
[with many others]. In an invasion of the 
Tseang-kaou-joo, the Teih captured the two 
daughters of their chief, Shuh Wei and Ke Wei, 
and presented them to the prince. He took Ke 
Wei to himself as his wife, and she bore him 
Pih-chow and Shuh-lew. Her elder sister he 
gave to Chaou Ts*ui, who had by her his son 
Tun. When he was about to go to Ts'e, he said 
to Ke Wei, *• Wait for me five and twenty years; 
and if I have not come back then, you can marry 
another husband.” She replied, "‘I am now 25; 
and if I am to marry again after other 25,1 will 
go to my coffin. I had rather wait for you." 

‘ The prince left the Teih (B. C. 643) after 
residing among them 12 years. Travelling 
through Wei, duke Win treated him discourte¬ 
ously; and as he was leaving it by Woo-luh, he 
was reduced to beg food of a countryman, who 
gave him a clod of earth. The prince was angry* 
and wished to scourge him with his whip; but 
Tsze-fan [Hoo Yen] said, “It is Heaven’s gift 

^ gift of the soil; a happy omen].” On this he 
wed liis head to the earth, received the clod, 
and took it with him in his carriage. 
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‘When he came to Ts‘e, duke Hwan gave him 
a lady of his oum surname to wife, and he had 20 
teams of 4 horses each. He abandoned himself 
to the enjoyment of his position, but his followers 
were dissatisfied with it, determined to leave Tse, 
and consulted with him about what they shonld 
do under the shade of a mulberry tree. There 
happened to be upon the tree a girl of the harem, 
employed about silkworms, who overheard their 
deliberations , and reported them to the lady 
Keang, the prince’s wife. Her mistress put her 
to death, and said to the prince, “You wish to 
go again upon your travels. I have put to death 
one who overheard your design [Meaning so to 
prevent the thing getting talked about].” The 
prince protested that he had no such purpose; but 
his wife said to him, “ Go. By cherishing me and 
reposing here, you are ruining your fame. The 
prince refused to leave; and she then consulted 
with Tsze-fan, made the prince drunk, and sent 
him off, his followers carrying him with them. When 
he awoke, he seized a spear, and ran after Tsze- 
fan. 

‘When they came to Ts‘aou, duke Kung, 
having heard that the prince’s ribs presented 
the appearance of one solid bone, wished to see 
him naked, and pressed near to look at him 
when he was bathing. The wife of He F oo-ke 
[an officer of Ts'aou] said to her husband, 
“When I look at the followers of the prince of 
Tain, every one of them is fit to be chief minister 
of a State. If he only use their help, he is sure 
to return to Tsin and be its marquis; and when 
that happens, he is sure to obtain his ambition, 
and become leader of the States. He will then 
punish all who liave been discourteous to him, 
and Ts‘aon will be the first to suffer. Why 
should you not go quickly, and show yourself 
to be a different man from the earl and his crea¬ 
tures. On this, Foo-ke sent the prince a dish of 
moat, with a peih of jade also in it. The prince 
accepted the meal, but returned the peih. 

‘ When they came to Sung, the duke presented 
to the prince 20 teams of horses; but when they 
came to Ch'iug, duke Wftn there was another 
to behave uncivilly. Shuh-clicn remonstrated 
with him, saying, “ I have heard that men cannot 
attain to the excellence of him whoso way is 
opened by Heaven. The prince of Tsui lias three 
tilings which make it likely that Heaven may be 
going to establish him ;—I pray your lordship to 
treat him courteously. When husband and wife 
are of the same surname, their children do not 
proper and multiply. The prince of Tsin [hiin- 
self a Ke] had a Ke for his mother; and yet he 
°n i.- now : —this is one thing. During 

all his troubles, a fugitive abroad, lleaveu has 
not granted quiet to ttie State of Tsin, which 
would seem as if it were preparing the way for 
return to it:—this is a second thing. There 
are three of his officers, sufficient to occupy the 
highest places ; and yet they adhere to him:— 
is is the third thing. Tsin and Ch'ing, more¬ 
over, are of the same stock. You might be 
expected to treat courteously any scions of Tsin 
passing through the State; and how much more 
ou d you so treat him whose way Heaven is 

of'ohe l>€nW8To t,,is remonstrance, the earl 
°t Ch'ing would not listen. 


‘When they came to Ts'oo, the viscount of 
Ts‘oo was one Jay feasting the prince, and said, 
“ If you return to Tsin, and become its marquis, 
how will you recompense my kindness to yon ?” 
The prince replied, “ Women, gems, and silks, 
your lordship has. Feathers, hair, ivory and 
hides, are ail produced in your lordship’s coun¬ 
try; those of them that come to Tsin. are but 
your superabundance. What then should 1 have 
with which to recompense your kindness?” 
‘Nevertheless,’’ urged the viscount, “how would 
you recompense me?” The prince replied, “If 
by your lordship’s powerful influence I shail 
recover the State of Tsin, should Tj-oo and 
Tsin go to war and meet in the plain of the 
Middle Land, I will withdraw from your hn.I- 
ship three stages [each of 30 lei. If then I do 
not receive your commands to cease from hostili¬ 
ties, with my whip and my bow in my left band, 
and my quiver and my bow-ease on my' right, I 
will manoeuvre with your lordship.” 

‘ On this, Tsze-yuh, [Oh‘ing Tih-shin of the 
Chuen on p. 3]. begged that the prince might be 
put to death, but the viscount said. “ The prince 
of Tsin is a grand character, and yet distinguish¬ 
ed by moderaiion, highly accomplished and 
yet courteous. His followers sre severely grave 
and yet generous, loyal and of untiring ability. 
The present marquis of Tsin has none who are 
attached to him. In his own State and out of it, 
he is universally hated. 1 have heard, moreover, 
that the Kes of Tsin, the descendants of Shuh 
of T‘ang [See the Shoo, V. ix.1, though they 
might afterwards decay, yet would not perish ;— 
may not this be about to be verified in the 
prince? When Heaven intends to prosper a 
man, who can stop him? He who opposes Heav¬ 
en must incur great guilt.” 

‘ After this, the viscount sent the prince a» ay 
with an escort to Ts'in, where the earl presented 
him with five ladies, Hwae Ying [the earl's 
daughter, who had been given to Yu, who fled 
from Ts’in, and became duke Hwae of Tsin] 
among them. The prince made Iter hold a goblet, 
and pour water from it for him to wash his hands. 
When he had done, he ordered her away with a 
motion of his wet hands [the meaning of the 
Chuen here is variously taken], on which she said 
in anger, “Ts‘iu and Tsin are equals; why do you 
treat me so, as if I were mean?” The princo 
became afraid, and humbled himself, putting off' 
his robes, and assuming the garb of a prisoner. 

Another day, the earl invited him to a feast, 
when Tsze-fan said, “ I am not so accomplished 
as Ts'uy; pray make him attend you. The 
prince sang the Ho-shwuv [a lost ode; unless, 
indeed, as is likely the Meen-shwuy, II. iii. IX., 
is intended, so that the prince would compare 
himself to the Ho, and Ts'in to the sea, to which 
the Ho flows], and the earl, the Luh-yueh [She, 
II. iii. ode II. The ode celebrates the services of 
an ancient noble in the cause of the kingdom, as 
if the earl of Ts'in were auspteing such services 
to be rendered hereafter by the prince of Tsin]. 
Chaou Ts'uy said, “Ch'ungurh. render thanks 
for the earl’s gift.” The prince then descended 
the steps, and bowed with his bead to the ground. 
The earl also descended a step, and declined such 
a demonstration. Ts'uy said. “ When yonr lord- 
ship laid your charge on Ch'ung-urh as to how 
he should assist the sou of Heaven, lie dared not 
but make so humble an acknowledgement.” ’] 
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Par. 1. 


It was the duke’s twenty-fourth year, the spring, the 
king’s first month. 

In summer, the Teih invaded Ch‘ing. 

It was autumn, the seventh month. 

In winter, the king [by] Heaven’s [grace] left [Chow], 
and resided in Chfing. 

E-woo, marquis of Tsin, died. 


- ---■ [TheChuen continuea the account of 

the fortunes of Ch'ung-urh in the following 
narratives:— — 

Ch‘unc^h“ Pr jh!’ the . earl of T, ‘ in Stored 
0,0 ?r? A C th “ not recorded in 

the text, because the marquis of Tsin did 
not announce his entrance to Loo. When the 

un Came 10 tbe Ho > Tsz ®-fan delivered 
up to the prince a pair of peih fwhich he had 
received from the earl of TYin], saying, «YoS 
servant has followed your lordship all about 


under heaven, as if bearing a halter and bridle; 
and my offences have been very many. X 
know them myself, and much more does your 
lordship know them. Allow me from this time 
to disappear.” The prince said, “ Wherein I do 
not continue to be of the same mind as my 
uncle [Tsze-fan was the brother of the prince’s 
mother], may the Spirit of this clear water pvvish 
™J". And at the same time he threw the 
peih into the stream. Having crossed the Ho, 
the troops laid siege to Ling-hoo, entered Sang- 
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ts‘«?uen. and took Kew-ts‘uy. In the 2d month, 
on Keah-woo, the army of Tsin came to meet 
them, and took post at Leu-lew. The earl of 
Ts-in sent his general Cbih, a son of duke Ch’inij , 
to it, when it retired, and encamped in Sun. 
There, on Sin-ch‘ow, Hco Yen and the great 
officers of Ts‘in and Tsin made a covenant. On 
Jin-yin the prince entered the army of Tsin; on 
Ping-woo, he entered K‘euh-yuh; on Ting-we, 
he went solemnly to the temple of duke Woo; 
and on Mow-shin, ho caused duke Hwae to be 
put to death in Kaou-leang. This does not 
appear in the text for the same reason that no 
announcement of it was made to Loo.’ 

2d. ‘Leu and Keoh [Leu E-sang and Keoh 
Juy, ministersof dukes Hwuy and Hwae], fearing 
lest the new marquis should be hard upon them, 
planned to burn the paiace and murder him. 
P’ei the chief of the eunuchs [who had been 
commissioned by his father, duke Heen, and 
afterwards, by his brother, duke Hwuy, to kill 
Ch‘ung-urh], begged an interview, but the mar¬ 
quis sent to reproach him, and refused to 3ec 
him, saying, “ In the affair at the city of P'oo, 
my father ordered you to be at the place the 
next day, and yots-came on that same day. 
Afterwards, when I was hunting on the banks 
of the Wei with the chief of the Teih, you 
came, in behalf of duke Hwuy, to seek for me 
and kill me. Ho ordered you to reach the 
place in three days, and you reached it in two. 
Although the undertaking was by your ruler’s 
orders, why were you so rapid in the execution? 
Die sleeve [of which you cut off a part at P‘oo] 
is still in my possession;—go away.” P‘e re¬ 
plied, “I said to myself that his lordship, 
entering the State [after so long a period of 
trial], was sure to have knowledge [of the 
world]. If he still have it not, he will again 
nnd himself in difficulties. It is the ancient 
rule, that, when an officer receives his ruler’s 
commands, he think of no other individual, 
charged 4° remove the danger of my ruler, I 
regarded nothing but how I might be able to do 
’!• J” btf w « his lordship at P*oo, or among 
r .c a ’ me ? ^ ow his lordship is master 
?* the State ;—is there no P oo, are there no Teih 
[against which he may need my help] ? Duke 
Hwan of Ts*e forgot all about the shooting of 
ic buckle of his girdle, and made Kwan Chung 
c il* minister. If his lordship is going to 
act differently, I shall not trouble him to say 
anything to me. There are very many who 
win have to go away, and not a poor eunuch 
**? e "I® OI ? 1 - v " The marquis then saw him 
wnen he told him of the impeuding attenfpt, oi 
wnteh the marquis, in the 3d month, secretb 
withdrew and joined the earl of Ts‘in in tin 
lold] royal city. On Re-ch‘ow, the last day o 
the inoon, the palace was set on fire; but Sfing o 
Hca and Keoh J U y [of course] did not find th< 
Th fY then proceeded to the Ho, fron 
Inch the earl of TsHn contrived to wile them t< 
ms presence, when he put them to death. Th< 
marqui, then met his wife, the lady Ying. anc 
he * W1 'h *»m to Tsin. The earl sent ar 
h„ i a s0 ^>000 men as guards, and whe 
about the^ourt’id ^ th ® of servici 

< f riicr years, the marquis had a per 
. a / teu,lant called T 4 aou-seu, who had charge 
This boy, when the prince was 
to nee, ran away, carrying the contents 
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of the treasury with him. He had used them 
all, however, in seeking to procure the marquis’s 
return: and when he did re-enter the State, he 
sought an interview with him. The marquis 
declined to see him, and sent word that he was 
bathing. T'aou-seu said to the servant [who 
brought the reply], ‘In bathing, the heart is 
turned upside down [Referring to the position of 
the body in bathing, with the head bent down], 
and one's plans are all reversed. It was natural 
I should be told that I cannot see him. Those 
who stayed in Tsin were his ministers, guarding 
the altars of the land; and those who went with 
him were his servants, carrying halter and bridle. 
Both may stand accepted. Why must he look on 
those who stayed in the country as criminals? If 
he, now lord of the State, show such enmity to a 
poor man like me, multitudes will be filled with 
alarm.” The servant reported these words to 
the marquis, who instantly granted T‘aou-seu 
an interview.’ 

4th. ‘The chief of the Teih sent Ke Wei to 
Tsin, and asked what should be done with the 
marquis’s two children by her. The marquis had 
given [a daughter of his own] to Chaou Ts‘uy 
to wife, who bore to him T‘ung of Yuen, Kwolt 
of Ping, and Ying of Low. This lady—Chaou 
Ke—begged her husband that lie would bring 
home from the Teih his son Tun, with his mother 
Shuh Wei. Tsze-yu [Chaou Ts-uy’s designation] 
refused to do so, but Ke said, “ He who in the 
enjoyment of present prosperity forgets his old 
friends is not fit to command others. You 
must meet them, and bring them here ” She 
pressed the matter so strongly, that at last he 
agreed that they should come. Finding that 
Tun was possessed of ability, she further press¬ 
ed it earnestly on the marquis, her fother , to 
cause him to be declared Ts‘uy ’s eldest son and 
heir, while her own three Bons were ranked below 
him. She also caused Sliuti. Wei to be made 
mistress of the harem, aud occupied herself in an 
inferior position.' 

5th. * When the marquis of Tsin was rewarding 
those who had followed aiuladhered tohiin during 
his long exile, Keae Clie-ts’uy [who had once cut 
off a portion of his own thigh, to relieve the 
prince’s extreme hunger] did not ask for any 
recompense, and it so happened that none came 
to him. “The sons of duke Heen,” said he, 

“ were nine,and only the marquis remains. Hwuy 
and Hwae made no friends, and were abandoned 
by all, whether in the State or out of it. But 
Heaven had not abandoned the House of Tsin, 
and was sure to raise someone to preside over its 
sacrifices:—and who should do that but the mar¬ 
quis? It was Heaven who placed him in his 
present position; and how false it is in those of¬ 
ficers to think it was their strength which did it! 
He who steals but the money of another man is 
pronounced a thief; what name shall be given to 
them who seek to appropriate to themselves the 
work of Heaven ? They, below, think their guilt 
is their righteousness, arid the marquis above, 
rewards their unworthiness. He above and 
they below are deceiving and deceived; it is 
difficult for me to dwell along with them!" 
His mother said to him, “ Why not go. as well 
as others, and ask for some recompense? If 
you die without receiving any, [never having 
asked], of whom can you complain?” He 
replied. “ Were I to imitate them in their wrong¬ 
doing, my offence would be greater than theirs. 
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And I haTe spoken [wliat may seem] words 
of resentment and complaint;—I will eat 
none of their food.” His mother said, “But 
what say you to letting your case at least be 
known ?” “ Words,” answered he, “arc an em¬ 
bellishment of the person, I shall withdraw 
my person entirely from the world, and why 
should I nse what is employed to seek its 
embellishment ?” His mother said, “ Can you 
take this course? Then I will retire and hide 
myself from the world with you.” The marquis 
of Tsin afterwards sought for Keae Che-ts‘uy, 
bnt in vain, and endowed a sacrifice to him 
with the fields of Miien-shang. “It will be a 
memento,” said he, “of my neglect, and a mark 
of distinction for the good man.’ 

Par. 2. The Chuen says on this:—‘When the 
troops of Clring entered Hwah [see XX. 4], the 
people of Hwah received its commands; but 
when they withdrew, it went over again to Wei. 
Sze, son of the earl of Cii'ing, and Sceh Too-yu- 
mei went against it with a force, w lien the king 
sent Pih-fuh and Yew-sun Pih to intercede with 
Clring in behalf of Hwah; but the earl, resent¬ 
ing how king Hwuy, on his restoration [to the 
capital], had not conferred a cup on duke Le 
[Sec the Chuen at lll.xxi.2 3], and also how 
king Seang now took the part of Wei and Hwah, 
would not listen to his commands, and made the 
two officers prisoners. The king was angry, and 
wished to invade Clring with theTeih, Foo Shin 
remonstrated with him, saying, ‘ Do not do this. 
Your servant has heard that in the highest 
antiquity the people were kept in tranquillity by 
virtue. Subsequently to this, the sovereigns 
showedfavour totheirowu relatives, and went on 
from them to others. Thus the duke of Chow, 
grieved by the want of harmony in tile Concluding 
times [of the two previous dynasties], raised the 
relatives of the royal House to the rule of States, 
that they might act as fences and screens to 
Chow. The princes of Kwan, Ts‘ae, Shing, Holi, 
Loo, Wei, Maou, Tan, Kaon, Yung, Ts'aou, T‘lng, 
Peih, Yuen.Fung.and Seun were all sons of king 
Wfiu. Those of Yu, Tsin, Ying, and Han were 
sous of king Woo. Those of Fan, Tscang, 
fling. Maou,Tsoo. and Cliae were descendants of 
the duke of Chow. Duke Mui: of Shaou, think¬ 
ing of the defectiveness of the virtue of Chow, 
assembled all the members of the royal House 
in Clring-chow, and made the ode which says I 
[She, 11. t ode IV.], i 

‘The flowers of the cherry tree.— 

Are they not gorgeously displayed? 

Of all the men in the world. 

There are none like brothers.’ 

In the 4th stanza it is said. 

‘Brothers may squabble inside the walls, 
But they will resist insult from without.’ 

Thus, although brothers may have small 
quarrels among themselves, they will not for 
them cast away their relative affection. But now, 
when Your Majesty, unable to bear the resent¬ 
ment of a slight quarrel, is casting away the 
affection of Chung, what is to be said? And to 
employ the meritorious, to show affection to 
one’s relatives, to cultivate the acquaintance of 
those near at hand, and to honour the worthy: 
—these are the greatest of virtues. To ap¬ 
proach the deaf and to follow the blind, to agree 
with the wayward and to use the stupid;—these 


are the greatest of evils. To cast away what is 
virtuous and give honour to what is evil, is the 
greatest of calamities. To Ch‘ing belongs the 
merit of assisting king P‘ing and king Hwuy, 
and its [first earl] was most intimate with Le 
and Seuen; it recently put away its favoured 
minister and son, and has been employing the 
three good men; of all the States of the Kes it 
( lies nearest to us:—it gives the opportunity for 
displaying the [above] four virtues. He whose 
ear does not hear the harmony of the five sounds 
is deaf; he whose eye does not distinguish the 
beauty of the five colours is blind; he whose 
mind does not accord with the rules of virtue 
and righteousness is wayward; lie whose mouth 
does not speak the words of loyalty and 
faith is a stupid chatterer. The Teih approxi¬ 
mate to all these four conditions, and to follow 
them will display the above four evils. When 
Chow was distinguished by admirable virtue, it 
still said that none were equal to brothers, 
and advanced them to the rule of States. While 
it was cherishing with gentle indulgence all 
under heaven, it was still afraid lest insult 
should be offered from without; and knowing 
that to withstand such insult there was no plan 
so good as to treat with distinguishing affection 
its relatives, it therefore made them a screen 
to its domains. Muh of Shaou also expressed 
himself to the same effect. And now, when the 
! virtue of Chow is in decay, to proceed at this 
j time to depart farther from the maxims of the 
dukes of Chow aud Shaou, and follow the way 
af all evil, surely this is wrong. Before the 
people have forgotten their sufferings, you 
make them commence again;—how will this 
affect the inheritance transmitted by Win and 
Woo?” The king would not listen to this 
i advice, but sent T‘ui Phnli and the officer T‘aou 
forth with the army of the Teih. 

‘In summer, the Teih invaded Ch‘ing, and 
took Leih. The king, feeling grateful for their 
service, was minded to make the daughter of 
their chief his queen. Ay a in Foo Shin remon¬ 
strated, saying, “Do not. Your servant has 
i heard that the rcwanler gets tired, and the 
I receiver is never satisfied. The Teih most cer- 
I tainly are covetous and gTeedy, and yet your 
Majesty is ministering to their disposition. It 
is the nature of women to be limitless in their 
desires, and their resentment is undying. The 
Teih will certainly be your njajesfy’s sorrow.” 
Again, the king would not listen to him. Before 
this, duke Ch'aou of Kan [The king’s brother 
Tae, whom we have met with before] had been 
the favourite of king Hwuy’s queen, who wished 
to get uhe throne for him, but dying before this 
could be secured, duke Clraou fled to Ts‘e [See 
tlie 12th year]. King Seang had restored him 
[in the 22d year]; and now he went on to have 
intercourse with the lady Wei [the king's Teih 
wife], who was thereupon degraded by the king. 
T‘ui Sliuh and the officer T'aou said, “ It was 
we w ho procured the employment of the Teih; 
their resentment wiii fall on "us.” On this they 
set up T - ae-shuh [duke Ch'aou], and with an 
army of the Teili attacked the king. His guards 
wished to withstand them, hut‘the king said, 
“ What will mv father’s queen say of me ? It 
is better to let the States take measures for the 
occasion.” He then left the capital, and pro¬ 
ceeded to lv‘an-t‘aii, from which the people 
brought him back. In autumn, T ui Sliuh and 
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T'aou-tsze, supporting T‘ae-3huh, invaded Chow 
with an army of the Teih, inflicted a great 
defeat on the royal forces, and took Ke-foo, 
duke of Chow, the earls of Yuen and Maou, and 
Too Shin. The king betook himself to C'.hHng, 
and resided in Tan, while T‘ae-shuh and the 
lady Wei dwelt in Wan.’ 

[The Chuen appends here two other narra¬ 
tives:—‘Tsze-tsang, younger brother of Hwa, 
heir-son of Ch'ing [who was put to death in the 
16th year], had fled to Sung. There he was 
fond of wearing a cap made of the feathers of 
the kingfisher. The earl of Ch‘ing heard of it, 
and was displeased, and employed some ruffians 
to induce him to follow them, when, in the 8th 
month, they killed him between Ch‘in and Sung. 
The superior man may say that when the clothes 
are not befitting, it indicates calamity to the 
person. The ode [She L xiv. ode II.] says, 

“ Those creatures 
Are not equal to their apparel.” 

The clothes of Tsze-tsang were not such as 
were befitting him. The language of another 
ode (II. vi. ode III. 3), 

“ I have myself caused the distress,” 

may be comsdered applicable to Taze-tsang. 
In the Books of Hea [Shoo, II. ii. 8] it is said, 
“ Theearth is reduced to order, and the influences 
of Heaven operate with effect:”—there was & 
correspondency between them.’ 

‘ Sung having made peace with Ts‘oo, duke 
Ch’ing of Sung went to Ts'oo. On his return, he 
entered the capital of Ch'ing, when the earl, 
wishing to feast him, asked Hwang Woo-tsze 
about the ceremonies to be employed. Woo-tsze 
replied, ‘‘The dukes of Sung are the descendants 
of the last dynasty. They appear as guests at 
the court of Chow. When the son of Heaven 
sacrifices, he sends them portions of the flesh; 


when they condole with him on occasion of a 
death, he bows to them and thanks them. Let 
your ceremonies be abundant and generous." 
The earl acted accordingly, and feasted the 
duke of Sung with extraordinary ceremonies.’] 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—“In winter, the 
king sent a messenger to announce his troubles 
to Loo, saying, “Without goodness, without 
virtue, I offended my own brother Tae, the 
favoured son of our mother, and I am now as a 
borderer in the country of Ch'ing, in Pan. I 
venture to make this known to my uncle.” 
Tsang Wan-chung said, “ The son of Heaven is 
covered with dust, driven out from Chow. We 
dare not but fly to ask for Ids officers and 
guards.” The king sent Keen Sze-foo to inform 
Tsin of his circumstances, and Tso Yen-foo to 
inform Te'in. The son of Heaven cannot be said 
to leave his country, and yet he is said in the text 
to have done so:—because he was avoiding the 
troubles raised by his own brother. Tor the son 
of Heaven to wear mourning garments, aud to 
assume such depreciating names for himself, 
[as in his message to Loo], was proper [in king 
Seang’s circumstances]. The earl of Ch‘ing, 
with K‘ungTseang-tsoo, Shih Keah-foo,and How 
Seuen-to, examined and saw that the officers 
sent sufficient supplies to Tan, and then attended 
to the government of their own State;—which 
was proper.’ 

Par. 5. E-woo, or duke Hwuy, died the 
previous year; but it is supposed that the an¬ 
nouncement of his death was only now made to 
Loo. 

[The Chuen adds here the following account: 
—‘ A force from Wei was about to invade Hing, 
when Le Che said [to the marquis of Wei], “If 
you do not make sure of some of itB ministers, 
the State cannct be secured.” Let me and my 
brother go and take office there.” On this the 
two went to Hing, and became officers in it.’] 


Twenty-fifth year. 
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1 In the [duke’s] twenty-fifth year, in spring, in the king's 

first month, on Ping-woo, Wei, marquis of Wei, ex¬ 
tinguished Hing. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, on Kwei-yew, Wei, mar¬ 

quis of Wei, died. 

3 The duke’s eldest daughter, married to a Tang of Sung, 

came [to Loo] to meet the wife [for her son], 

4 Sung put to death [one of] its great officers. 

5 In autumn, a body of men from Ts‘oo invested [the 

capital of] Ch‘iu, and restored the viscount of Tun 
to Tun. 

6 There was the burial of duke Wan of Wei. 

7 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Kwei-hae, the 

duke had a meeting with the heir-son of Wei and 
K‘ing of Keu, when they made a covenant in T‘aou. 


Par. 1. The Cliuen says:—‘In spring, a force 
from Wei invaded Hing. The two Le [see the 
last Chucn] were following Kwoh-tsze and going 
round the city-wall, when they held him fast in 
their arms, and went off with him to the outside, 
killing him. In the 1st month, on Ping-woo, Wei, 
marquis of Wei, extinguished Hing. The lords oj 
fVei and Hing were of the same surname, and 
therefore the text gives the name of the marqu 'us; 
—[to his disgrace], Le Che had the words 
engraved on a vessel ,—“ I grasped Kwoh-tsze in 
my arms and killed him. No one dared to stop 
me ;”—[thus publishing his own shame.] 

We see that the preservation of Hing, one of 
the great achievements of duke Hwan of Ts‘e 
[see III. xxxii. 7; V. i. 2, 3, 4] did not long avail 
for that State. What is remarkable, is that it 
should perish at last at the hands of Wei, which 
had been reduced by the same Teih to even 
greater straits than itself [see IV. ii. 7]. Most 
of the critics lay great stress, like Tso-she, on 
Uie name of the marquis of Wei being found 
here in the text; and a passage of the Le Ke [I. 
Pt. II. ii. 21] is referred to, which would make it 
out that the mention of the name is condem¬ 
natory, and stamps the wickedness of the mar¬ 
quis of Wei in # extinguishing a State held by a 
prince of the same surname as himself. But 
the canon in that passage was, no doubt, made 
to suit this single text. Choo He imagines that 
t ^ ie here has got into the text, by the error 
of a copyist, from the next paragraph. 

1 ar. 2. From the last Chuen on IV. ii. it 
appears that this prince was a man of perseve¬ 
rance and resources. His character, however, 
does not stand high with the critics;—see the 
remarks of Ke Pun in the Sfr on this 
passage. 

Par. 3. There was a powerful family of the 
cun-name of Tang in Sung, and duke He's 
eldest daughter must have been married to the 
head, or some principal scion of it, though the 
match is not mentioned in tHe classic. Here 
sue comes to Loo to take back a wife, we must 
suppose for her son; but nothing is said from 
what family the young lady was taken. On the 

phrase instead of compare 


in XXXI.7. The is determined by 
the the husband's mother, being the other 
party in the transaction. 

Par. 4. Comp. 111. xxvi. 3. It is folly to seek 
for mysteries in the silence of the text as to the 
name of the officer here spoken of. Kung-yang 
thinks that the duke of bung had married his 
daughter, and did not dare therefore, in an¬ 
nouncing his death to Loo, to mention his wife’s 
father. Kuh-leang thinks he was a K'ung 
and that Confucius purposely kept back 
the name of one of his ancestors! 

[The Cl.uen appends here:—‘The earl of 
Ts'in v as with an army on the Ho, intending to 
restore the king [See 4th par. of last year], 
when Hoo Yen said to the marquis of T6in, “If 
you are seeking the adherence of the States, 
you can do nothing better than to show an 
earnest interest in the king’s behalf. The States 
will thereby have faith in you, and you will have 
done an act of great righteousness. Now is the 
time to show again such service as was rendered 
by the marquis Wan [See the Shoo, V.xxviii], 
and to get your fidelity proclaimed among the 
States.” The murquis made the master of divina¬ 
tion, Yen, consult the tortoise-shell about the 
undertaking, he did so and said, ‘ The oracle is 
auspicious.— that of Hwang-te’s battle in Fan- 
tsiiuen.” The marquis said, “That oracle is 
too great for me." The diviner replied, “ The 
rules of Chow are not changed. The king of 
to-day is the emperor of antiquity.” The mar¬ 
quis then said, “Try it by the milfoiL” They 
consulted the reeds, and found the diagram 
Ta-yew f == l. which then became the diagram 
K'wei [£f=J. The diviner said, “ This also is 
auspicious. In this diagram we have the oracle, 
—‘ A prince presents his offerings to the son of 
Heaven.’ A battle and victory; tlieking receiving 
your offerings:—whnt more fortunate response 
could there be? Moreover,iuthesediagrams, the 
trigram of heaven ( —— ) becomes that of a marsh, 
( —— ] lying under the sun, indicating how the son 
of Heaven condescends to meet your lordship ;— 
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is not this also encouraging? If we leave the 
diagram K‘wei, and come back to Ta-yew, it also 
tells of success where its subject goes.” On 
this the marquis of Tsin declined the assistance 
of the army of Ts‘in, and went down the Ho. In 
the 3d month, on Keah-shin, he halted at Yang- 
fan, when the army of the right proceeded to 
invest Win, and that of the left to meet the king.’ 

‘In summer, in the 4th month, on Ting-sze, 
the king re-entered the royal city. T'ae-shuh 
was taken in Win, and put to death at Seih- 
shing. On Mow-woo, the marquis of Tsin had 
an audience of the king, who feasted him with 
sweet spirits, and gave him gifts to increase his 
joy. The marquis asked that the privilege of 
being carried to his grave through a subter¬ 
ranean passage might be granted him, but the 
king refused, saying, “This is the distinction 
of ns kings. Where . there is not conduct 
to supersede the holders of the kingdom, to 
make one's-self a second king is what you 
yourself, my uncle, would hate.” Notwith¬ 
standing this refusal, the king conferred on 
Tsin the lands of Yang-fan, Wan, Yuen, Tswan- 
maou; and Tsin proceeded to occupy the district 
of Nan-yang. Yang-fan refused to submit, 
and the troops of Tsin laid siege to it. Ts‘ang 
Kohcried out, “It is virtue by which the people 
of the Middle State are cherished; it is by 
severity that the wild tribes around are awed. 
It is right we should not venture to submit to 
you. Here are none but the king’s relatives 
and kin;—and will you make them captive?” 
On this the marquis allowed the people to quit 
the city.’ 

Par. 5. Tun was a small State, whose lords 
were Kes, with the tiricof viscounts;—in the pres. 
Ho nan, dis. Shang-shwuy, dep. Ch‘in-chow. It 
was extinguished by Ts’oo in the 14th year of > 
duke Ting. The Chuen says:—“In autumn, 
Te‘in and Tsin invaded the State of Joh. At 
that time.. Tow Ivih and K’euh Yu-k‘ow, with the 
forces of Shin and Seih, were guarding the territo- 
ryo/'Shang-meih on behalf of Ts‘oo. The troops 
of Ts’in, passing by a shaded spot near Scih [a 
town of Ts’oo], entered it, and bound many of 
their people [to make them appear as prisoners 
whom they had taken ],with whom they proceeded 
to besiege Shang-meih, taking care to approach it 
in the dusk. During the night, they dug a pit, in 
which they placed a quantity of blood, showing 
also a writing over it, pretending that these 
were the proofs of a covenant with Tsze-e and 
Tsze-peen [the above Tow and K‘euh], The 
people of Shang-meih became afraid, and con¬ 


cluded that Ts’in had taken Seih, and that the 
guards had gone away to their own State. 
They surrendered, therefore, to the army of 
Ts‘in, which also made prisoners of Tsze-e 
duke of Shin, and Tsze-peen, duke of Seih. 
Tsze-yuh, chief minister of Ts’oo, pursued the 
army of Ts'in, but could not overtake it, on 
which he laid siege to the capital of Oh‘in, and 
restored the viscount of Tun to his State.’ 

Par. 6. [The Chuen introduces here the fol¬ 
lowing narrative:—‘In winter, the marquis of 
Tsin laid siege to Yuen, and, having ordered the 
soldiers to be provided with 3 days’ provisions, 
said that if within 3 days Yuen did not surren¬ 
der, he would give up the siege. On the third 
dot/, spies came out and told that Yuen was go¬ 
ing to surrender next evening. The officers of the 
army entreated the marquis to wait till then; 
but he said, “ Good faith is the precious jewel of 
a State, and what the people depend upon. If 
I get Yuen and lose my good faith, of what pro¬ 
tection could the people be assured? My loss 
would be much greater than my gain.” He 
then withdrew the troops , but when they had re¬ 
tired 30 le, Yuen sent and surrendered. The 
marquis removed Pih-kwan, governor of Yuen, 
to Ke. Chaou Ts‘ui was made governor of 
Yuen, and Hoo Tsin governor of Win.’] 

Par. 7. T'aou,—see on III. xxvii. 1. K‘ing of 
Keu, see III. xxvii. 5. The Chuen says:—‘ Wei 
had brought about peace between Keu and us. 
By tiiis covenant at T'aou, the duke renewed 
with his son the good understanding which he had 
had with duke Wan of Wei, and declared his 
friendship with Keu.’ The late marquis of Wei 
was now buried, but hi3 successor is still men¬ 
tioned here simply as ‘bod,’ and not by the 
title ‘marquis.’ The reason probably is that 
the year in which the father died had not yet 
expired, and not to praise him as ‘son-like,’ 
carrying out the wishes of his father to recon¬ 
cile Loo and Keu. 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘The marquis of 
Tsin consulted Poh-t‘e, chief of the eunuchs, as 
to who should be put in charge of Yuen. Poh- 
t‘e [the eunuch P‘e, mentioned before], replied, 
“ Formerly, when Chaon Ts'uv was following 
your wanderings, carrying with him a pot 
of food, he did not take any of it, though 
he was suffering from hunger.” On this ac¬ 
count, Ts'uy was appointed to the charge of 
Yuen.’] 


Twenty-sixth year. 
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1 In his twenty-sixth year, in spring, in the king’s first 

month, on Ke-we, the duke had a meeting with the 
viscount of Keu and Xing Suh of Wei, when they 
made a covenant in Heang. 

2 A body of men from Ts‘e made an incursion into our 

western borders, when the duke pursued the army 
of Ts‘e to He, but did not come up with it. 

3 In summer, a body of men from Ts‘e invaded our north* 

ern borders. 

4 A body of men from Wei invaded Ts‘e. 

5 Suy, son of duke [Chwang], went to Ts‘oo, to beg [the 

assistance of] an army. 

6 In autumn, an officer of Ts‘oo extinguished K‘wei, and 

carried the viscount of K‘wei back with them. 

7 In winter, a body of men from Ts‘oo invaded Sung, and 

besieged Min. 

8 The duke, with an arm}’ of Ts‘oo, invaded Ts‘e, and took 

Kuh. 

9 The duke arrived from the invasion of Ts‘e. 


Par. 1. Heang,—see on I.ii.2: II. xvi. 4. This 
Heang was probably that of Ken. The Chuen 
tells us that the, count of Keu was styled Tsze- 

P‘ei rp), and that King Suh [Kung-yang, 
here and afterwards, has was the officer 

known by his honorary title of Chwang 
adding that this meeting was to confirm the pre¬ 
vious one at T'aon. The count of Keu had only 
been there by one of his officers, while here he 
attended in person:—the reconciliation of Loo 
and Keu might be considered complete. 


Par. 2. Kung-yang lias here 


and Knh- 


leaog jiH, instead of Tso-she has ^ for 
ijjJ. He says that the incursion was made by 
Ts*e, to punish Loo for the two covenants at 
T'aou and Heang. A t etter reason may be found 
in the antagonistic position which Loo took to 
the present marquis of Ts‘e on his accession ;— 
see on XVIII. 2. He was a town of Ts‘e, in 
the south-west of pres. dis. of Tung-o, dep. 
Ten-chow. The Kwng-he editors liave a long 
note on the change of style in the par. from 
to which has wonderfully 

vexed the critic*. If the commonly accepted 
^l®w, that the term is used of a snail body 
of men under a commander of mean rank, aud 
is used of a large body of men under a 
similar command, were indubitably certain, we 
might be perplexed by the change of terms; but 
the text surely is an instance in point to show 
that the two forms of expression may be used 
to convey the same meaning. Or if It be insist¬ 


ed on that ^ an officer of Ts*e,’ one of 

no great rank, commanding in the incursion, 
the can only mean ‘ the army ’ or force 

wliichhe conducted. 

Par. 3. Duke Heaou of Ts‘e was himself pres¬ 
ent with these invading forces. The Chuen says: 
—‘ Duke Heaou of Ts'e invaded our northern 
borders. Duke He sent Chen He to offer 
provisions to the invading forces, haring first 
made him receive instrnctionsfrom ChenK‘in[the 
famous Lew-hea Hwuy, He’s father]. According¬ 
ly, before the marquis of Ts'e had entered our 
borders, Chen He followed in his track, came 
up with him, and said, “ My prince, hearing that 
your lordship was on the march and conde¬ 
scending to come to his small city, has sent 
myself, his poor servant, with these presents for 
your officers.” The marquis asked whether tho 
people of Loo were afraid. “Small people,” 
replied He, “are afraid; but the superior men 
are not.” “ Yourhouses,” said the marquis, “are 
empty as a hanging musical-stone, and in your 
fields there is no green grass;—on what do they 
rely that they are not afraid ?” He answered, 
“ They rely on the charge of a former king. 
I ormerly the duke of Chow and T'ae-kung were 
legs and arms to the House of Chow, and sup¬ 
ported and aided kingCh'ing, who rewarded them, 
and gave them a charge, aay ing, ‘ From generation 
to generation let your descendants refrain from 
harming one another.’ It was preserved in 
the repository of Charges, under the care of the 
grand-master [of Chow], Thus it was that 
when duke Hwan assembled the various States, 
taking measures to cure the want of harmony 
among them, to heal their short-comings, and to 
relieve those who were in distress. In all this 
he was illustrating that ancient charge. When 
your lordship took his place, all the States were 
lull of hope, saying, ‘ He will carry on the 
meritorious work of Hwan.’ On this account 
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oar poor State did not presame to protect itself 
by collecting its multitudes; and note we say, 
‘ Will he, after possessing T8*e nine years, for¬ 
get that ancient charge, and cast aside the duty 
enjoined in it? What in that case would his 
father say ?’ Your lordship surely will not do 
such a thing. It is on this that we rely, and 
are not afraid.” On this the marquis of Ts‘e 
returned.’ 

Par. 4. Tso-she says this movement of Wei 
was a consequence of the covenant of T'aou. 
Wei and Loo had probably theu agreed to sup¬ 
port each other against Ts*e. 

Par. 5. Though Loo liad succeeded in induc¬ 
ing the marquis of Ts‘e to withdraw his army, 
as related in the last Chuen, it wished to be 
prepared against TeV in the future, and even to 
commence hostilities against it in its turn;— 
this was the reason of this mission to Ts*oo. The 
Suy in the text had the clan-name of Tung- 
mun, [because he had his residence by the 
‘eastern gate’]. The Chuen says:—‘Tung-roun 
Seang [the hon. title]-chung, and Tsang WSn- 
chung went to Ts*oo to ask the assistance of an 
army. Tsang-sun [the above Win-chung] had 
an interview with Tsze-yuh [the minister of 
Ts'oo], and tried to persuade him to attack Ts‘e 
and Sung, on the ground of their not performing 
their duty to the king.’ 

Par. 6. K'wei (Kung-yang has jjj^) was a 
small State in the pres, dis, of Kwei-chow 
(§|j ^J), dep. E-ch‘ang ( *jgf ^ ), Hoo-pih. 


Its ruling family was of the same surname as 
the lords of Ts'oo,—an off-shoot from the ruling 
House of that State. The Chuen 6ays:—‘The 
count of K'wei did not sacrifice to Chuh-yung 
and Yuh-heung [the remote ancestors of the 
House of Ts'oo and also of K‘wei], and an officer 
was sent from Ts‘oo to reprove him. He replied. 
•‘The founder of our State, Heung Che, was af¬ 
flicted with a disease, from which those Spirits 
did not deliver him, and he was obliged to hide 
himself henc in K'wei. In this way we lost our 
connection with Ts'oo, and why should we offer 
these sacrifices?” In autumn, Ch'ing lih-shin 
[the prime minister of Ts'oo, Tsze-yuh] and 
Tow E-shin led an army and extinguished 
K'wei, when they carried the viscount back 
with them to Ts'oo.” 

Par. T. FortfjEp Kuh-leang has [^. Min,— 
see on XXUI. 1. The Chuen says:—‘ The duke 
o/Sung, in consequence of the service which he 
had rendered to the marquis o/'Tsin in his wan¬ 
derings [see the Chuen at the end of the 23d 
year], ventured to revolt from Ts'oo and adhere 
to Tsin. In winter, Tsze-yuh, chief minister of 
Ts'oo, and Tsze-se, minister of War, invaded 
Sung with a force, and laid siege to Min.’ 

Par. 6. This is the sequel of par. 5. Kuh,— 
see III. vii. 4, et al. The Chuen says:—‘When¬ 
ever an army is at one’s disposal to move it to 
the riglit or left, we have the term J/|. On 
this occasion, the duke placed Yung, one of the 
sons of duke Hwan of T‘se in Kuh, where Yih- 
ya supported him, as an aid to Loo, while Shuh- 
how, duke of Shin, guarded the place on behalf 
of Ts'oo. Seven of the sons of duke Hwan 
were great officers in Ts oo.' 
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aXVII. 1 In the [duke’s] twenty-seventh year, the viscount of 
Ke paid a court-visit to Loo. 

2 In summer, in the sixth month, on K&ng-yin, Ch‘aou, 

marquis of Ts‘e, died. 

3 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Yih-we, there 

was the burial of duke Heaou of Ts‘e. 

4 On Yih-sze, Suy, son of duke [Chwang], led an army 

and entered Ke. 

5 In winter, an officer of Ts‘oo, the m&rquis of Ch‘in, 
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the marquis of Ts‘ae, the earl of Ch‘ing, and the 
baron of Heu, laid siege to [the .capital of] Sung. 

6 In the twelfth month, on Keah-seuh, the duke had a 
meeting with the [above] princes, when they made 
a covenant in Sung. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—"Duke Hwan of 
Ke paid a court-visit, and used the ceremonies 
of the E, for which reason he is called merely vis¬ 
count. The duke despised Ke, because of its 
want of respectfulness.’ This explanation of 
the title viscount here must be incorrect; see 
what is said on in XXIII. 4. Even the 

K‘ang-he editors reject Tso-she’s view in this 
place. The lords of Ke had been degraded by 
the king to the rank of viscount; we shall find 
hereafter that they regained one step of dignity. 
It may be mentioned that the viscount in the 
text is the same who is mentioned in V. 2, as 
presented by his mother, a 6ister of duke He, 
at the court of Loo, when lie was a child. He 
himself became, a few years after this, a son-in- 
law of He. 

Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘ At this time Loo 
had reason for resentment against Ts‘e, but tire 
duke did not neglect the observances proper in 
cases of death;—which was proper.’ 

Par. 3. For sorpe reason or other the inter¬ 
ment was hurried. 

Par. 4. Too observes that the date here must 
be wrong;—there was no Yih-sze in the 8th 
month of this year, but that day was the nth of 
the 9th month. The Chuen says that this at¬ 
tack of Ke was to punish it for the neg’ect of 
the proper ceremonies, assumed in the Chuen 
on the 1st par. Most critics condemn the action 
of Loo in making this return to the viscount 
for his visit in the spring;—and properly. 
Chaou P‘4ng-fei |§| says that the j 

true character of Loo may be ’seen iu it { ^ 

M H’ $$ M ’ ‘ imor ° us and 

crouching before the strong, arrogant and 
oppressive to the weak. 

Par. 5. The Chuen says here:—‘The vis¬ 
count of Ts'oo, ’ wishing to lay siege to the 
capital ex''Sung, made Tsze-win exercise and 
inspect the troops for the expedition in K'wei, 
and at the end of a whole morning, he 
had not punished a single man. Tsze-yuh 
tn the next place was employed to exercise the 
troops in Wei, and at the day’s end he 
had scourged seven men. amd bored through the 
ears of three. The elders of the State all con¬ 
gratulated Tsze-win [on his recommendation 
of Tsre-yuh], when he detained them to drink 
*ith him. Wei Kea was then still a boy, and 
came late, offering no congratulations. Tsze- 
wSn asked the reason of his conduct, and he 
replied, “I do not know on <vh at I should congra¬ 
tulate you. You have resigned the government 
to Tsze-yuh, thinking, no doubt, that his ap¬ 
pointment would quiet the State. But with 
quietness in the State and defeat abroad, what 
will be gained? The defeat of Tsze-yuh will be 
owing to your recommendation of him; and 
what cause for congratulation is there in a re¬ 
commendation which will bring defeat to the 


State? Tsze-yuh is a violent man, and regardless 
of the observances of propriety, so that he is 
unfit to rale the people. If he be entrusted with 
the command of more than 300 chariots, he will 
not enter the capital again. If I congratulate 
you after he has returned from being entrusted 
with a larger command, my congratulations will 
not be too late.” 

‘In winter, the viscount of Ts‘oo and several 
other princes laid siege to the capital of Sung, 
the duke of which sent Kung-sun Koo to Tsin to 
report the strait in which he was. Seen Chin said 
to the marquis. ‘ .Yoasvou may recompense the fa¬ 
vours received from Sung, and relieve its distress. 
The opportunity is now presented to acquire the 
proper majesty and make sure of the leadership 
of the States." Hoo Yen said, “Ts'oo has just 
secured the adherence of Ts'aou, and recently 
contracted a marriage with Wei. If we invade 
Ts aou and Wei, Ts‘oo will be sure to go to 
their help, and so Sung and Tg‘e will be deliver¬ 
ed from it.” On this, the marquis ordered a 
hunting m Be leu. and formed a third army [see 
the Chuen after IV. 1.6]. He then consulted 
about a commander in-chief. Chaou Ts‘ui said, 
“Iieoh Hwoh istheman. I haveheard him speak, 
lie explains all about music and proprieties, and 
is versed id the Books of Toetry and History 
Those Books are the repository of righteous¬ 
ness, and in music and proprieties we have 
thepatternsofvirtue, while virtueand righteous¬ 
ness are roots of all advantage. In the Books 
of Hea [Shoo. II. i. 8, where there is some 
difference in the text] it is said, ‘They 
were appointed by their speech; they were 
tested by their works; they received chariot* 
and robes according to their services.’ Let your 
lordship make trial of him.” On this the marquis 
appointed Keoh Hwoh to command the second 
army, that of the centre, with Iieoh Tsin as bis 
assistant. Hoo Yen was made commander of 
the first army, but he declined in favour of Hoo 
Maou, and acted as his assistant. The marquis 
ordered Chaou Ts‘uy to take the third command, 
but he declined in favour of I.wan Che and 
Seeh Chin, on which Lwan Che was made com¬ 
mander of the third army, with Seen Chin as his 
assistant. Seun Lin-foo acted as charioteer 
for the marquis, and Wei Ch‘ow was the 
spearman On the right. 

■When the marquis of Tsin got possession 
of the State, he taught the people for two 
years, and then wished to employ them in 
war. Tsze-fan said, “ While the people do 
not know righteousness, they will not live 
quietly.” On this, beyond the State, the marquis 
Bettled.the troubles of Wing Seang, and in it he 
studied the people’s advantage, till their lives 
weTe happy and cherished by them He then 
wished to employ them, but Tsze-fan again said, 
‘ The people do not yet know good faith, and do 
not understand how they are to be employed.” 
On this the marquis attacked Yuen, and showed 
them what good faith was, so that iu their 
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bargains they sought no advantage, and intelli¬ 
gently fulfilled all their words. “ May they now 
be employed?” asked the marquis, but Tsze- 
fan ouce more replied, * While they do not know 
the observances of propriety, their respectfulness 
is not brought out.’ On this, the marquis made 
great huntings, and showed them the gradations 
of different ranks, making special officers of 
degrees to adjust all the services. When the 
people could receive their orders, without making 
any mistake, then he employed them, drove out 
the guards of Kuii [see XXVI. 8], and relieved the 
siege of Sung. The securing of his leadersliip 


of the States by one battle was owing to this 
intelligent training.’ 

The ‘ man of Ts‘oo’ in the text was Tsze-yuh; 
but though he commanded, the viscount himself 
was with tlie army,—as the Chuen relates. 

Par. 6. Loo now belonged to the party of 
Ts'oo, and the duke therefore went to Sung, to 
prove his adhesion. The critics needlessly find 
a great significance in the express mention of 

‘the duke’ and in the use of the general 

phrase ‘the princes’ (|^ 0i), without auy 
special mention of ‘ the viscount of Ts‘oo.’ 
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XXVIII. I 


2 


3 

4 


5 


6 

7 

8 


9 

10 

11 


12 

13 

14 

15 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


In the duke’s twenty-eighth year, in spring, the mar- 

?[uis of Tsin made an incursion into Ts'aou. He 
also] invaded Wei. 

Mae, son of duke [Chwang], was guarding Wei. [Be¬ 
cause] he did not do so successfully, [the duke] 
put him to death. 

A body of men fromTs‘oo[endeavouredto] relieve Wei. 
In the third month, on Ping-woo, the marquis of Tsin 
entered [the capital of] Ts‘aou, seized the earl of 
Ts‘aou, and gave him to the people of Sung. 

In summer, in the fourth month, on Ke-sze, the 
marquis of Tsin, and the armies of Ts‘e, Sung, and 
Ts‘in, fought with the men of Ts‘oo in Shing-puh, 
when the army of Ts‘oo was disgracefully defeated. 
Ts‘oo put to death its great officer, Tih-shin. 

The marquis of Wei left his State, and fled to Ts £ oo. 
In the fifth month, on Kwei-ch‘ow, the duke had a 
meeting with the marquis of Tsin, the marquis of 
Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Ts‘ae, the 
earl of Ch'ing, the viscount of Wei, and the viscount 
of Keu, when they made a covenant at Tseen-t‘oo. 
The marquis of Ch‘in went to the [above] meeting. 
The duke paid a court-visit in the place where the 
king was. 

In the sixth month, Ch‘ing, marquis of Wei, returned 
from Ts £ oo to his rule in Wei. Yuen Heuen of 
Wei left the State, and fled to Tsin. 

Kwan, marquis of Ch‘in, died. 

In autumn, duke [Chwang’s] eldest daughter, [mar¬ 
ried to the former viscount] of Ke, came to Loo. 
Suy, son of duke [Chwang], went to Ts‘e. 

In winter, the duke had a meeting with the marquis 
of Tsin, the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, 
the marquis of Ts‘ae, the earl of Ch‘ing, the heir- 
son of Ch‘in, the viscount of Keu, the viscount of 
Choo, and an officer of Ts‘in, in Wan. 

The king [by] Heaven’s [grace] held a court of recep¬ 
tion in Ho-yang. 

On Jin-shin, the duke paid a court-visit in the place 
where the king was. 

An officer of Tsin seized the marquis of Wei, and 
carried him to the capital. 

Yuen Heuen of Wei returned from Tsin to his place 
in Wei. 

The princes then besieged [the capital of] Heu. 

Seang, earl of Ts'aou, was restored to his State, and 
forthwith joined theotherprincesinthesiegeof Heu. 
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Par. 1. The Omen says:—‘In spring, the 
marquis of Tsin, wishing to invade Ts'aou, 
asked to be allowed to march through Wei, but 
the people of Wei refused the privilege. On 
this he retraced his steps, and crossed the Ho at 
its most southern part, made an incursion into 
Ts‘aou, and invaded Wei. In the 1st month, on 
Mow-shin, he took Woo-luh. In the id month, 
Keoh Hwoh of Tsin died, and Chin of Yuen got 
the command of the second army, Seu Shin faking 
kit place as assistant-commander of the third, 
—from the marquis’s high consideration of hi* 
ability. The marquis of Tsin and the marquis 
of Ts‘e made a covenant at Leen-yu. The 
marquis of Wei begged to be admitted to it, but 
Tsin refused. He then wished to take the side 
of Ts'oc. but the people of the State did not wish 
this, and thmst him out,—in order to please 
Tsin. On this he left the capital, aud resided 
at Seang-ncw.’ 

The repetition of 1 the marquis of Tsin ’ in the 
text indicates that the raid into Ts'aou and the 
attack of Wei were two distinct undertakings, 
previously determined on. If the meaning were 
that Tsin seized the opportunity of being in 
Ts‘aou to attack Wei as an afterthought, instead 
of the second - 0 - we should have 

Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘ Mae was guard¬ 
ing Wei in the interest of Ts'oc, and when the 
people of Ts'oo were unsuccessful in relieving it, 
the duke became afraid of Tsin, and put Tsze- 
ts ung [i.e., Mae] to death to please it. say ing at the 
same time to the people of Ts'oo that he pul him to 
death because he failed in maintaining his guard.’ 
Maou K"e-ling calls this account of the execution 
of Mae into question, principally because the 
action of Ts'oo to relieve Wei had not yet been 
taken, the mention of it being made only in the 
next par. But this is being hypercritical. The 
conduct of Loo in the case illustrates the weak¬ 
ness and vacillation in its government, which 
have already been pointed out. We have here 

jjjlJ instead of 5 ^, the former term being pro¬ 
per to the execution of a great officer in the 
record made by the historiographers of the 
State, as Kung-yang says:— ft 1$ 

&d%ZMZ& The Kang-he editors 
approve of this explanation, and show that the 
use of the term in the Chow Le, BK.XVI., pp. 
47,48, often adduced in illustration of the text, 
is different; 

Par. 3. Here is another instance of the modi¬ 
fied signification that must often be allowed to 
A"s Ch in Foo-leang says, ^ 

•(fiT ffii -fft, ‘Ts'oo wished to relieve 

Wei, but was not able to do so.’ 

Par. 4. The Chuen says‘The marquis of 
Tsin besieged the capital of Ts'aou, and in an 
attack on one of its gates, many of his soldiers 
were killed. The people of Ts'aou took their 
bodies, and exposed them on the top of the wall, 
to his great distress. Having heard his men 
planning among themselves, and saying, “Let 
us say that we will go and encamp among their 
graves,” he removed part oj the army there. The 
people of Ts'aou shuddered in their fear, made 
coffins for the bodies which they had got. and sent 
them forth from the city. The army of Tsin 


attacked it while in this consternation, and in 
the 3d month, on Ping-woo, the marquis entered 
the city, declared to the earl his fault in not 
employing He Hoo-ke; and finding that there 
were 300 men, who rode in the carriages of 
great officers, he required him to produce the 
record of their services. He gave orders also 
that no one should enter the mansion of He 
Hoo-ke, and granted protection to all his rela¬ 
tives; thus recompensing the favour that He 
had formerly done him [See the long Chuen at 
the end of the 23rd year], Wei Ch'ow and 
Teen Heeh were angry at this, and said, “ The 
marquis has not tried to recompense all our la¬ 
bour in his cause, and here he makes such a re¬ 
turn for a trifling service." On this they went 
and burned the house of He, w hen Wei Ch'ow 
was hurt in the breast in the conjiag-gtion. The 
marquis wished to put him to death [for violat¬ 
ing his command]; but regretting to lose his 
ability and strength, he sent a messenger to ask 
for him, and to see how he was, intending, 
should he be very ill, to execute him. Ch'ow 
bound up his breast, and, when he saw the mes¬ 
senger, said, “ By the good influence of his lord- 
ship, I have no serious hurt,” jumping up thrice 
at the same time, and leaping crosswise thrice. 
On this the marquis let him alone, -but he put 
to death Teen Heeh, and sent his head round 
the army, appointing also Chow Che-k'eaou to 
be spearman on the right of his chariot in the 
room of Wei Ch'ow. 

‘At this time, the duke of Sung sent Pan, the 
warden of the gates, to the army of Tsin, to tell 
the marquis in what straits he was. The mar¬ 
quis said, “Sung here announces its distress. If 
we leave it unrelieved, Sung will break off from 
us. If we ask Ts'oo to abandon the siege, it 
will refuse us. And I want to fight with Ts'oo, 
but Ts'e and Ts'in are still unwilling to join 
us. What is to be done?” Seen Chin said, “Let 
Sung leave us; offer bribes to Ts'e and Ts'in; 
and get them to intercede with Ts'oo on its lie- 
half. In the meanwhile, let us hold the earl of 
Ts'aou, and give a portion of the lands of Ts'aou 
and Wei to the people of Sung. Ts'oo, being 
fond of Ts'aou and Wei, will be snre to refuse 
the request of Ts'e and Ts'in, and they, pleased 
with Sung’s bribe*, and indignant at Ts'oo s 
obstinacy, will be ready to take the field with 
us.” The marquis was pleased with the advice, 
made the earl of Ts'aou his prisoner, and gave 
over to Sung a portion of the lands of Ts'aou 
and Wei.’ 

According to the Chuen, the marquis of Tsin 
did not give the earl of Ts'aou over to Sung, 
but only a portion of his Stale. In the text, 
however, we can supply no other direct object 

to but the li which precedes. The 
policy of Tsin will be perceived by the reader: 
—The marquis’s object was to set Ts‘oo at vari¬ 
ance with Ts 4 e and Ts^in, so that these States 
should join him against it. * By heaping favours, 
at the expense of Ts‘aou and Wei, on Sung, he 
irritated Ts‘oo still more against that State, so 
as not to listen to the solicitations of Ts l e and 
Ts*in, and be more determined than before to 
wreak its anger upon it. Ts‘oo would thuaoffend 
the two powerful States, and be goaded on to 
try a battle with Tsin. 

Par. 5. Shing-puh,—see III. xxvii.7. The 

Chuen says:—’The viscount of Ts’oo had in the 
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meantime taken up his residence in the chief 
town of Shin, from which he sent word to Shuh- 
how of Shin to withdraw from Kuh [See on 
XXVI. 8], and to Tsze-yuh to withdraw from 
Sung, saying also to the latter, “I)o not follow 
the army of Tsin. The marquis of Tsin was a 
fugitive abroad for 19 years, and yet he has 
succeeded in getting possession of the State. 
He has experienced perils, difficulties, and 
hardships; he is thoroughly acquainted with 
the truth and the falsehood of men; Heaven 
has given him length of years, and removed 
those who wished to injure himcan he whom 
Heaven thus establishes be displaced? The 
Art of War says, ‘When things are properly 
arranged, then return‘ When you know your¬ 
self to be in difficulties, then withdraw;’ and 
also, ‘The virtuous man is not to be opposed.’ 
These three rules are all applicable to the pres¬ 
ent case of Tsin. 

‘Tsze-yuh sent Pih-fun to Shin to beg to be 
allowed to fight, saying, “ X do not presume to 
say that X shall certainly conquer; but l wish to 
shut the mouth of my calumniators.” The king 
[i. e. the viscount of Ts‘oo] was angry, and gave 
him but a few additional troops;—only thecohort 
of the west, the guards of the prince of Ts’oo, 
and the six troops of Joh-gaou, went to join the 
army in Sung. Tsze-yuh then sent Yuen Ch’un 
with this message to the army of Tsin;.—“Please 
to restore the marquis of Wei, and re-instate 
the earl of Ts’aou, and I, in my turn, will give 
up the siege of Sung.” Tsze-fan said, “Tsze- 
yuh has no sense of courtesy or propriety!— 
Our lord is to get one advantage, and lie him¬ 
self, a subject, is to get two. We must not 
lose this opportunity of fighting '' Seen Chin 
said to Tsze-fan, “ Accede to the proposal. To 
settle the affairs of men may be called the highest 
exercise of propriety. Ts‘oo by one proposal 
would settle the difficulties of three States;—if 
we by one word in reply prevent this settlement, 
then we are chargeable with the want of pro¬ 
priety ;—and on what grounds can we go on to 
fight? If we refuse to accede to Ts’oo’s 
proposal, we abandon Sung. Our object has 
been to relieve it; and if we abandon it instead, 
what will the States think of us ? There will 
be, on our refusal, three States which Ts'oo has 
sought to benefit, three States whose resentment 
we have provoked. When those who are dis¬ 
pleased with us become so numerous, where 
will be our means to fight? Our best plan will 
be privately to promise to restore the princes of 
Ts’aou and Wei, so alienating them from Ts‘oo; 
and at the same time let us seize Yuen Ch'un to 
make Ts‘oo still more angry. After we have 
fought, we can take further measures on ail 
these points.” The marquis was pleased with 
this advice, and accordingly he kept Yuen 
Ch‘un a prisoner ip. Wei, at the same time 
privately promising the princes of Ts’aou and 
»Vei to restore them to their States; and they, 
m consequence, announced to Tsze-yuh their 
separation from the side of Ts‘oo. Tsze-yuh 
was so angry with these things that he followed 
the marquis of Tsin, who retreated before him. 
The smaller officers of the army said, “It is 
disgraceful for the prince of one State thus to 
avoid the minister of another. The army of 
Ts‘on, moreover, has been long in the field: why 
do we retreat before it?’ Tsze-fan said to 
them, “It is the goodness of its cause which 


makes an army strong; you cannot call it old 
because it may have served a long time. But 
for the kindness of Ts’oo, we should not be in 
cur present circumstances; and this retreat of 
three stages is to repay that kindness. If the 
marquis showed ingratitude for that and ate 
his words [See the Chuen at the end of the 
23d year], so meeting Ts‘oo as an enemy, we 
should be in the wrong and Ts‘oo would be in 
the right;—its host would be as if it had abund¬ 
ant rations, and could not be pronounced old 
and tcearied. If. when we retire, Ts’oo also 
withdraw its army, what cart it be said that we 
are requiring of it ? But if it do not do so, 
then our prince retires, and its subject keeps 
pressing upon him;—Ts’oo will be in the 
wrong.” When Tsin had thus retreated 90 le, 
the host of Ts-oo wished to stop, but Tsze-yuh 
would not do so. 

‘In summer, in the 4th month, on Mow-shin, 
the marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, Kwoh 
Kwei-foo and Ts’uy Yaou of Ts‘e, and Yin, a 
younger son of the earl of Ta‘in, all halted at 
Shing-puh, while the army of Ts‘oo encamped 
with the height of E in its rear. The marquia 
was troubled by the strength of the enemy’s position, 
but. he heard the soldiers singing to themselves 
the lines, 

“Beautiful and rich is the field on the plain; 

The old crop reniov ed, the new comes amain.” 

The marquis was doubting about their meaning, 
but Tsze-fan said to him, “Eight. If we fight 
and are victorious, you are sure to gain all the 
States; if we do not succeed, we have the outer 
and inner defences of the mountains and the 
Ho, and shall not receive any serious injury.” 
“ But,” said the marquis, “ what of the kindness 
which I received from Ts‘oo?” Lwan Ching- 
tsze said, “ All the Ke States north of the Han 
have been absorbed by Ts‘oo. You are thinking 
of the small kindness which you received your¬ 
self, and forgetting the great disgrace done to 
your surname;—the best plan is to fight.” The 
marquis dreamt that he was boxing with the 
viscount of Ts‘oo, when the viscount knelt down 
upon him, and sucked his brains. This made 
him afraid again, but Tsze-fan said, ‘The dream 
is lucky. We lie looking to heaven, while 
Ts’oo is kneeling, as if acknowledging its guilt; 
and moreover, we deal gently with it.” 

‘Tsze-yuh sent Tow Poh, to request that Tsin 
would fight with him, saying, “ Let me have a 
game with your men. Your lordship can lean 
on the cross-board of ycur carriage and look on, 
and I will be there to see you.” The marquis 
made Lwan Che give the following reply, “ I 
have heard your commands. I dared not to 
forget the kindness of the lord of Ts‘oo, and 
therefore I am here. 1 retired before his officer; 
—should I have dared to oppose himself ? Since 
I have not received your orders not to fight, I 
will trouble you, Sir, to say to your leaders, 

‘ Prepare your chariots; see reverently to your 
prince’s business; to-morrow morning I will see 
you ’ ” 

‘ The chariots of Tsin were 700, with the har¬ 
ness of the horses on back, breast, belly, and 
hips, all complete. The marquis ascended the 
old site of Yew-sin to survey the army, when he 
said, “ The young and the old are all properly 
disposed. The troops are fit to be employed.” 
Thereafter, he caused the trees about to be cut 
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down to increase his munitions of war. On Ke- 
sze, the army was drawn out for battle on the 
north of Sin, Seu Shin, with his command, as the 
assistant leader of the 3d army, being opposed to 
the troops of C’h'in and Ts‘ae. Tsze-yuh, with 
the 6 troops of Jol.-gaou. commanded the army of j 
the centre, and said, “To-day shall niakean end i 
of Tsinwhile Tsze-se commanded on the left, 
and Tsze-shang on the right. Sen Shin, having | 
covered his horses w ith tiger skins, commenced ! 
the battle by attacking tlie troops of Ch in and | 
Ts‘ae, which took to flight, and the right army ’ 
ofTs'oo was scattered. Hoo Maou set up two ! 
large flags, and them he carried back, while Lwan i 
Clie, also pretended to fly, dragging branches of i 
trees behind his chariots [To increase the dust, 
and make his movement all the more resemble a 
flight]. The army of Ts'oo dashed after the 
fugitives, when Yuen Chin and Keoh Tsin, wiih 
the 1st army and the marquis’s own, came cross¬ 
wise upon it. At the same time. Hoo Maou and 
Hoo Yen attacked Tsze-se on the other side, 
and the left army of Ts'oo was scattered. The 
army ofTs'oo indeed was disgracefully defeated, 
for Tsze-yuh only did not suffer as the other 
leaders, because he collected his forces, and 
desisted from the fight. The army of Tain 
occupied his camp, and feasted on his provisions 
for 3 days, retiring on the day Kwei-yew.’ 

Bar. 6. Tih-chin died liy his own hand, his 
rtilerrefusing to loigive his way wardnessin seek¬ 
ing a battle with Tsin. anti the disgrace incur¬ 
red by his defeat. That the text should describe 
his death as if he had been publicly executed, or 
at least put to death by the command of the 
viscount of Ts'oo, is an instance, tho* only a 
minor one, of the misrepresentations of fact 
that abound in the classic, and in which Chinese 
critics will see only the sagely wisdom of Con¬ 
fucius. The Cimen says‘ At an earlier time, 
Tsze-yuh had made for himself a cap of fawn- 
skin, adorned with carnation gems and with 
strings ornamented with jade: but he had not 
worn it. Before the battle, he dreamed that tlie 
spirit of the Ho said to him, *' Give your cap to 
me, and I will give you the marsh of MUng- 
choo,” and that he would not make the 
exchange. The dream becoming known, his son 
Ta-sin and Tsze-se sent Y ung Hwang to remon¬ 
strate with him; but it was in vain. Yung Ke 
[Ke was the designation of Yung Hwang] said 
“If by dying you could benefit the State! 
peradventure you would do it; how much more 
should you be prepared to give up those gems 
and jade! They are but dirt, and if by them 
you can benefit the operations of the armv 
why should you grudge them?” The general 
would not listen to this counsel; and when he 
came forth, he said to his son and Tsze-se, “A 
Spirit cannot ruin a minister like me. If the 
minister do not do his utmost in the service of 
the people, he will ruin himself.” 

‘ After the defeat, the viscount of Ts'oo sent 
to him the message, “If you come here, how 
wtll you answer to the elders of Shin and Seih 
for the death of their childrenf" Tsze-se and 
ta-pit n'ra-ytli;, son] said to the messenger, 
“Tili-shin was going to die, but we stopped 
him, saying that the viscount would himself 
like to put him to death." Tsze-yuh then 
proceeded to Leen-kuh, and there died [com¬ 
mitted suicide]. When tlie marquis of Tsin 
heard of it, his joy was great. “There is no 


one,” he said. “ to poison my joy now. Wei Leu- 
shin will indeed be chief minister in I'sse-yuh’s 
room. But he will himself be his own care; he 
will not be devoted to the people.’” 

Par. 7. We have seen, in the Chuen on par. 
5, that tlie marquis of Tsin had promised to 
restore the prince of Wei to his State. But the 
latter probably did not believe the promise; and 
in an accession of alarm, on hearing of the battle 
of Shing-puh, he fled to Ts'oo. According to the 
canon that princes who have lost their States 
should be mentioned by name, the critics vex 
themselves to account for the omission of the 
name here:—see the note of the K‘ang-he editors 
on the subject. 

Par. 8. Tseen-t‘oo was Olt'ing, in the north¬ 
west of the pres. dis. of Yung-tsih ]fp); 
dep. K'ae-fung, Ho-nan. The only difficulty in 
translating the par. is with -jp. We are 
told in the Chuen on the 1st par. how the people 
of Wei had driven out their ruler, who took up 
his residence in Seang-new, till he'fled to Ts'oo, 
as related in the last par. He had left his 
brother Shnh-woo, however, in charge of the 
State; and he it was who took part in this 
meeting and covenant. We cannot translate 
-y* by ‘son’ or ‘heir-sun,’ because Shuh-woo 
was not the son, but the brother, of the ruler of 
Wei. He seems to be here called ‘ viscount,’ 
and have his place assigned after the earl of 
Ch'ing, of whom in other places the ‘marquis’ 
of Wei takes precedence. 

According to the Chuen, tlie king himself was 
present at Tseen-t‘oo, and couferred high hon¬ 
ours on the marquis of Tsin, appointing him 
also to be the chief of the princes, and leader of 
the States. These things should have been 
recorded in tlie classic. That they are not 
recorded, is another instance—more important 
than the last—of the peculiarity of the Book, 
now silent as to certain events, now misrepre¬ 
senting them. 

Tlie Chuen says:—* On Keah-woo, the marquis 
of Tsin arrived at Ilftng-y ung.aml caused a palace 
for the king to be reared in Tseen-Poo. Three 
months before the battle of Shing-puh, the earl 
of Ch'ing had gone to TVoo, and offered the 
service of his army; but after the defeat of Ts'oo 
he was afraid, and sent Tsze-jin Hew to offer 
his submission to Tsin. Lwan Che of Tsin went 
thereon to tlie capital of Ch'ing, and made a 
covenant with the earl, and in the 5th month the 
marquis himself and the earl made a covenant 
in llar.g-yung. On Ting-we, the marquis 
presented tlie spoils and prisoners of Ts'oo to 
the king.—100 chariots with their horses all in 
mail, and 1000 foot-soldiers. The earl of Ch'ing 
acted as assistant to the king in treating the 
marquis with the ceremonies with which king 
Pflng bad treated his ancestor [Shoo, V. xxviii]. 
On Ke-yew, the king feasted him with sweet 
spirits, and conferred on him various gifts. H® 
also commissioned the minister Yin and his 
own brother Hoo, with the historiographer of 
tlie Interior, Shuh Hing-foo, to convey the writ¬ 
ten appointment of the marquis of Tsin to be 
the chief of the princes, giving him the robes to 
be worn in the carriage adorned with metal, and 
those proper for a chariot of war, one red bow 
and a hundred red arrows, a black bow and • 
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thousand arrows, a jar of spirits, made from the 
black millet, flavoured with herbs, and three 
hundred life-guards. The words of the appoint¬ 
ment were, “Tlie king Bays to his uncle, 
Beverently discharge the king’s commands, so 
aa to give tranquillity to the States in every 
quarter, and drive far away all who are ill- 
affected to the king.” Thrice the marquis 
declined his honours; but at last accepting 
them, he said, u I, ChUng-nrh, venture twice 
to do obeisance, with my head bowed to the 
earth,—and so do I receive and will maintain 
the great, distinguished, excellent charge of the 
son of Heaven.” With this he received the 
tablet, and went out. At this meeting,'from 
first to last, thrice be had audience of the king. 
When the marquis of Wei heard of the defeat 
of the army of Ts‘oo, he became afraid, and 
fled from Seang-new to go to Ts‘oo. He went, 
however, to Cn*in, and seat Shuh-woo under 
the care of Yuen Heuen to take part in the 
covenant of the prutees. On Kwei-hae, Hoo, a 
son of king Hwuy, presided over a covenant of 
them all in the court of the king’s palace. The 
words o{ it were, “ We will all assist the royal 
House, and do no harm to one another. If any 
one transgress this covenant, may the intelli¬ 
gent Spirits destroy him, so that he shall lose 
his people and not be able to possess bis State, 
and, to the remotest posterity, let him hare no 
descendant old or young!” The superior man 
wiU say that this covenant was sincere, and 
that in all this service the marquis of Tsin over¬ 
came by the virtuous training which he had 
given to his people.’ 

In the text no mention is made of king 
Slang’s brother Hoo taking part in the cove¬ 
nant of Tseen-t‘oo. Maou says that he is not 
mentioned, because, though he presided over 
the covenant, he was not a party to it, and did 
not smear his lips with the blood of the victim. 
The covenant was made, ace. to the text, on 
Kwei-ch‘ow, the 18th day of the month ; aoc. to 
the Chuen, on Kwei-hae, the 28th day. Too 
observes that one or other of these dates must 
be wrong. 

Tar. 9. The marquis of Ch‘in had been one of 
the adherents of Ts oo, but now he wished, like 
other princes, to join the party of the victorious 
Tsin. He went to the meeting, bat did not ar¬ 
rive at Tseen-tUo, till the covenant wan over. 

Tar. 10. This par. implies what is related in 
the Chuen on p. 8, that the king in person had 
met the marquis of Tsin on his return from 
the victory at Shing-puh. ‘The king’s place’ 
was of course ‘the palace’ built for him at 
Tseen-t‘oo. Kuh-leang says that when 
are mentioned, the place should not be given, 
and that the mention of the place, where the 
visit is made or the audience had, intimates 
that it is not the proper place for the king to 
^ “ 1 ; bu t the criticism is groundless. I trans¬ 
it® IjjJ] here as usual ‘Had an audience’ 
would be equally suitable. Wang K‘ih-kwan 
CVT. ^ A. D. 1804—1372) observes that 


a general term to describe audiences 



Par. 11. — see on II.xv.5. The 

Chuen says:—‘ Some one accused Yuen Heuen 
to the marquis of Wei. saying that he was 
raising Shuh-woo to the real marqnisate, and 
the marquis thereupon caused Heuen’s son, 
Keoh, who was in attendance on him, to be 
put to death. Notwithstanding this, Heuen did 
not disregard the charge which he had received 
from the marquis, but supported E-shuh [E is 
the hoo. title of Shuh-woo, the marquis’s bro¬ 
ther] in the guardianship of the State. In ihe 
6th month, the people of Tsm restored the 
marquis, and then the officer King Woo [on 
the marquis’s part] and the people of Wei 
made the following covenant in Yuen-puh:— 
“ Heaven sent down calamity on the State of 
Wei, so that the rnler and his subjects were not 
harmonious, and we were brought to our pres¬ 
ent state of sorrow. But now Heaven it 
guiding all minds, bringing them in bnmility to 
a mutual accord. If there had not been those 
who abode in tlie State, who would have kept 
the altars for the ruler? If there had not been 
those who went abroad icith him, who would have 
guarded his cattle and horses? Because of 
the former want of harmony, we now clearly 
beg to covenant before you, great Spirits, asking 
you to direct our consciences;—from this time 
forward after this covenant, those who went 
abroad with the marquis shall not presume upon 
their services, and those who remained in the 
State need not fear that any crime will be 
imputed to them. If any break this covenant, 
exciting dissatisfactions and quarrels, may the 
intelligent Spirits and our former rulers mark 
and destroy them!” When the people heard this 
covenant, they had no longer any doubts in their 
minds. After this, the marquis wished to enter 
the capital before the the time agreed upon, the 
officer Ning going before him [to prepare the 
people]. Ch’ang Tseng who had charge of the 
gate, thinking he was a messenger, entered in 
t lie same carriage with him. Meanwhile the mar¬ 
quis’s brother ChUen-keuen, and Hwa Chung, 
rode on ahead of him. Shuh-woo was then about 
to bathe; but when he heard that the marquis 
was come, he ran joyfully out to meet him, 
bolding his hair in his hand, and was killed by 
an arrow from one of those who had rode on be¬ 
fore. The marquis knew that he liad been guilty 
of no crime, pillowed the corpse on his own thigh, 
and wept over it. Ch‘uen-k‘euen ran away, but 
the marquis sent after him, and put him to death. 
Yuen Heuen fled to Tsin.’ 

The text says that the marquis of Wei return¬ 
ed ‘from Ts‘oo ( to which he had fled 

in p. 7. The Chuen on p. 8, however, makes 
us think that he never went so far as Ts*oo, 
but stopt short in his flight, and went to Tsin. 
This is also the account of him given in the 
^|J |ri| Kuh-leang infers from the Q 

ife that it was Ts*oo which restored the mar¬ 


quis to his State ^=|); but Ts*oo 

was not in a condition at present to put forth 


such an influence in behalf of its adherents. 


Par. 13. In the 1st par. of last year we have 
the viscount of Ke, son of the lady in the text, 
at the court of Loo, and in p. 4, an officer of 
Loo attacks Ke. The visit here was probably 
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undertaken with reference to the misunder¬ 
standing between the two States, the mother 
of the viscount of the one and sister of the 
marquis of the other wishing to reconcile them. 

Par. 14. This was a visit of friendly inquiry. 

(Ippjfh f° r which many reasons can be assigned. 
A likely One is that it was a sequel to the cove¬ 
nant at Tseen-t‘oo, in which both Loo ami Ts‘e 
had taken part. 

[The Chuen appends here :—* At the battle 
of Shing-puh, the cattle of the army of Tsin 
ran, being in heat, into a marsh, and were lost; 
the left flag, belonging to the great banner, was 
lost;—through K‘e Mwan's disobeying orders. 
The provost-marshal caused him to be put to 
death in consequence ; the punishment was made 
known to all the assisting princes; and Maon 
Fei was appointed in his piace. On the return 
of the army, it crossed the Ho on Jin-woo. Chow 
Che-k - eaou had gone home before, and Sze 
Hwuy was temporarily made spearman on the i 
right. In autumn, in the 7th month, on Ping- 
shin, the troops in triumphal array entered the 
capital of Tsin. The spoils were presented, and 
the left ears that had been cut off from the 
soldiers of Ts'oo were set forth, in the temple. 
There also the marquis drank the cup of return; 
and distributed rewards on a great scale, pub¬ 
lishing the summons for another assembly of the 
States, and the punishment of those who waver¬ 
ed in their adherence. Chow Che-k‘eaou was 
put to death, and his doom declared throughout 
the State, so that the people were awed into a 
great submission. The superior man will de¬ 
clare that duke Wan excelled in the use of 
punishments, awing the people by the execution 
of three criminals [Teen Heeh. K‘e Mwan, and 
Chow Che-kvaou]. What we read in the Book 
of Poetry [She, III. ii. ode IX. 1.], 

“Cherish this centre of the State, 

To give rest to all within its 
four quarters,” 

is descriptive of the right use of the regular 
punishments.'] 

Par. 15. Wan,—see V. x. 2. It had been 
conferred by king Seang on Tsin, as related in 
the Chuen appeuded to par. 4 of the 25th year. 
This meeting waB the one, the summons to 
which is mentioned in the last Chuen. Kuh- 
lcang has not the characters The 

meeting is memorable as the 1st of these ga¬ 
therings of the States at which Ts'iu, destined 
to absorb them all, was represented. 

The marquis of Ch‘in, known as" duke Rung 
had succeeded to his father, whose 
death is recorded in p. 12, but the father being 
not yet buried, he appears here only as ‘son,’ 
and is ranked after the earl of Ch‘ing. The 
Chuen says that at this meeting, measures were 
taken *to punish the States which were not 
submissive;’ meaning lieu, and perhaps also Wei 

Par. 16. Ho-yang was in pres. dep. of Hwae- 
k‘ing, Ho-nan,—within the territory of Win. 
Forffi Kuh has ^j-'. The Chuen says:—‘As 
to the assembly here, the marquis of Tsin called 
the king to it, and then with ail the princes had 
an interview with him. and made him hold a 
court of inspection. Chung-ne said, “For a 
subject to call his ruler to any place is a thing 


not to be set forth as an example.” Therefore 
the text says,—“ The king held a court of recep¬ 
tion at Ho-yang.” The text thus shows that here 
w as not the place for the king to hold a court, 
and also illustrates the excellent service of the 
marquis of Tsin.’ In this Chuen we have a re¬ 
markable admission by Confucius himself, that 
he misrepresented facts, relating events not ac¬ 
cording to the truth of his knowledge. I sup¬ 
pose that his words stop at j|JjJ, and that iD 

-jr- we have the language of Tso-shc, 
intimating that Confucius wanted to give some 
intimation—which is very indistinct indeed— 
that the thing was not exactly as he said, and at 
the same time to acknowledge the good intention 
of the marqnis of Tsin in the whole transaction. 

Par. 17. See on par, 10. Jin-shin was in the 
10th month. The characters -tM have pro¬ 
bably been lost from the commencement of the 
par. 

Par. 18. The marquis of Wei had been per- 
| suaded by Ning Woo to go to the meeting at 
Wan; but the marquis of Tsin refused to allow 
him to take part in it, and indeed put him un¬ 
der guard, till he should have determined on 
his guilt in the death of his brother. Ning Woo 
and two other officers, K‘een Chwang and Sze 
Yung, accompanied their ruler to Wan. 

The Chuen says :—‘ The marquis of Wei and 
Yuen lleuen pleaded against each other The 
officer K‘een Chwang was re/iresentative oj the 
marquis, as the defendant, with Ning Woo to as¬ 
sist him, and Sze Yung as his advocate. The 
marquis’s pleas could not be sustained; and t ie 
marquis of Tsin put Sze Yung to death, and cut 
off the feet of K‘een Chwang. Considering that 
Ning Yu [the name of Ning Woo] had acted a 
faithful part, he let him off; but he seized the 
marquis himself, and conveyed him to the capi¬ 
tal, where he was confined in a dark room, with 
Ning Woo to attend to the supplying him with 
provisions in a bag.' 

Par. ID. The ^ jgjji here is of course mere¬ 
ly = “ was restored to his place” as minister. 
Heuen had fled from Wei to Tsin, as related un¬ 
der par. 11, to escape from the marquis. Things 
were now changed. The marquis was a prisoner, 
and the disposal of the State seemed to rest with 
the officer. The Chuen says:—‘ Yuen Heuen 
returned to Wei. and raised Hea, another son of 
duke Win, to be marquis.’ We must suppose 
that Heuen had the authority of the marquis of 
Tsin for what lie did; but the critics are unani¬ 
mous in condemning him. The case of the mar¬ 
quis was now in the king’s hands, and Heuen 
should have waited for the royal decision about 
him and the affairs of the State. 

Par. 20. Heu, though only a small State, 
was the most persistent in adhering to the for¬ 
tunes of Ts‘oo, influenced probably by tno 
consideration of its own contiguity to that State. 
The implies that the princes proceeded 
from tlieir meeting at Wftn and audience of the 
king, to the attack of Heu, without returning to 
their States, or engaging in any other enterprise. 

Par. 21. The Chuen says:—‘On Ting-cho* 
| the princes all laid siege to the capital of Heu. 

The marquis of Tsin falling ill. How Now, 
i personal attendant of the earl of Ts'aou, bribe 
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the officer of divination, and got hiui to attribute 
the marquis’s illness to his dealing with Ts‘aou. 
“ Duke Hwan of Ts‘e,” presented the officer, 
“ assembled the princes, and established States 
of different surnames from his own [e.y., Hing 
and Wei]; but your lordship now assembles 
them, and extinguishes States of your own 
surname; for Shull Chin-toll, the first lord of 
Ts‘aou was a son of king Wan, and T‘ang-shuh, 
our first lord, was a son of king Woo. Not 
only is it not proper to assemble the princes and 
extinguish any of your own surname, but you 
made the same promise to the earl of Ts‘aou as 
to the marquis of Wei, and you have not 
restored the earl as you did the marquis; 
—you have not shown good faith. Their crime 


was the same, and their punishment is differ¬ 
ent ;—you do not show an equal justice. It is 
by propriety that righteousness is carried out; 
it is by good faith that propriety is maintained 
it is by equal justice that depravity is corrected. 
If your lordship let these three things go, in 
what position will you be placed?” The marquis 
was pleased, and restored fhe earl of Ts'aou, 
who immediately joined the other princes at 
Heu.’ 

[The Chuen has here an additional article:— 
'The marquis of Tsin formed three new columns 
of army to withstand the Teih. Seun Lin-foo 
had the command of that of the centre; Too 
Keih of that of the right, and SeenMeehof that 
of the left.’] 
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XXIX. 


1 In the [duke’s] twenty-ninth year, in spring, Koh-loo of 

Keae came to Loo. 

2 The duke arrived from the siege of [the capital of] Heu. 

3 In summer, in the sixth month, [the duke] had a meet¬ 

ing with an officer of the king, an officer of Tsin, an 
officer of Sung, an officer of Ts‘e, an officer of Ch‘in, 
an officer of Ts‘ae, and an officer of Ts‘in, when they 
made a covenant in Teih-ts‘euen. 

4 In autumn, there was great fall a of hail. 

5 In winter, Koh-loo of Keae came [again] to Loo. 
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Par. 1. Keae was a small State held by one 
of the E or wild tribes of the east;—in the south 

of the pres Keaou Chow (JP ^ de P L “‘ 
chow. Koh-loo was the name of its chief at 
this time. His coming to Loo would be equiva¬ 
lent to a court-visit ( jjjJJ); but such visits were 
not interchanged by the princes of China with 
the barbarous chieftains, and therefore, we have 
simply ‘he came.’ The Chuen says:— 
• Koh-loo of Keae came to pay a court-visit to 
the duke, and camped in the country above 
Ch‘ang-yen. The duke being absent at the 
meeting with the other princes, they sent him 
forage and rice;—which was proper.’ 

Par. 2. Kung and Kuh both have before 

^ in Kung is Teih-ts‘euen waa 
near the capital,—20 le north-east from the pres, 
dis. city of Loh-yang, dep. Ho-nan. The name 
waa taken from that of aspring which formed a 
small lake. The Chuen says :—‘ The duke had 
a meeting with king Hwuy’s son Hoo, Hoo Yen 
of Tsin, Kung-sun Koo of Sung, Kwoh Kwei- 


foo of Ts'e, Yuen T‘aou-t‘oo of Ch-in, and the 
earl of Ta in’s son Yin, when they made a cove¬ 
nant at Teih-ts'euen;—to renew and confirm 
the covenant at Tseen-foo, and to consult about 
invading Ch‘ing. The names of the ministers 
of the difft. States are not in the text;—to con¬ 
demn them. According to rule, a minister of a 
State ought not to hold a meeting with a duke 
or a marquis, though he may do so with an earl, 
a viscount, or a baron.’ This decision of Tso-she 
may be called in question. The view of Hoo 

Gan-kwoh and others, that the title ‘duke ( ^^ )* 
is omitted in the text to conceal the disgrace 
of the marquis meeting with bis inferiors, is 
ridiculous. 

Par. 4. Tso-she says the hail amounted to a 
plague, or great calamity and that therefore we 
have a record of it. 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘ He came again, 
because he had not seen the duke the former 
time. He was received in the court, treated with 
ceremony, and feasted in an extraordinary way. 
Hearing a cow lowing, he said, * She has had 
three calves that have all been used as victims. 
Her voice says so.” On inquiry this was found 
to be really the case!’ 


Thirtieth year. 
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XXX. 1 It was the [duke’s] thirtieth year, the spring, the king’s 
first month. 

2 In summer, the Teih made an incursion into Ts‘e. 

3 In autumn, Wei put to death its great officer, Yuen 

Heuen, and duke [Wan’s] son, Hea. 

4 Ch‘ing, marquis of Wei, returned to Wei. 

5 A body of men from Tsin and one from Ts‘in laid siege 

to [the capital of] Ch‘ing. 

6 A body of men from Keae made an incursion into 

Seaou. 

7 In winter, the king [by] Heaven’s [grace] sent his chief 

minister, the duke of Chow, to Loo, on a mission 
of friendly inquiries. 

8 Duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, went to the capital, and at 

the same time went to Tsin. 
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Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘ An officer of 
Tsin was conducting an incursion into Ch'ing, 
to see whether that State could be attacked 
with advantage or not. The Teih took the op¬ 
portunity of Tsin’s being thus occupied with 
Ch'ing, and in the summer made an incursion 
into Ts*e.’ Woo Ch'ing says:— 4 In the winter of 
the duke's 28th year. Tsin proceeded from the 
meeting at Win to besiege Heu, and yet Heu 
did not submit. In the summer of the 29th 
year, at the covenant of Teih-tseuen, the mar¬ 
quis consulted about an incursion into Ch'ing, 
and yet Ch'ing showed no signs of fear. And 
now in the summer of this year, the Teih 
seized their opportunity, and made an incursion 
into Ts'e. It is plain that after the battle of 
Shing-puh and the meeting of Tseen-t'oo, the 
power of duke Wftn as leader of the States 
went on gradually to decay:—the state of 
things at this time might have led him to re¬ 
flection ! ’ 

Par. 3. Compare on p. 6 of the 28th year. 
By Wei we must understand the marquis of 
Wei, who instigated the murder of Yuen, though 
it was committed before his entrance into the 
capital. We have in the Chuen:—‘The mar¬ 
quis of Tsin employed the physician Yen to 
poison the marquis of Wei, but Ning Yu bribed 
the physician to make the poison so weak 
that his master did not die of it. The duke [of 
Loo] after this interceded on his behalf, and 
presented the king and the marquis of Tsin each 
with 10 pairs of jade ornaments. The king 
acceded to the duke's intercession, andin autumn 
the marquis of Wei was released. He then 
bribed Chow Ch*uen and Yay Kin, saying, 
‘If you can secure my restoration, 1 will 
make you my high ministers.” On this Chow 
and Yay killed Yuen Heuen, with Tsze-teih and 
Tsze-e. When the marquis was entering the 
ancestral temple to sacrifice to his predecessors, 
Chow and Yay were there in full dress to re¬ 
ceive their charge as ministers. Chow preceded, 
but when he came to the door, he was taken ill, 
and died, upon which Kin declined the appoint¬ 
ment.’ 

Nothing is said in the Chuen on the ^ ^ 

if?’ w ''ich iu many editions is made to 
form a paragraph by itself. Two questions 
have ‘vexed’ the critics greatly. 1st, Hea had 
been marquis of Wei for more than a year [see 
XXVIII. 19, and the Chuen on it]; how is it 
that in the text he is simply called ‘ duke’s son ’ 
To meet this difficulty. Lew Ch*ang 
(:§Hj A. D. 1019-1097) denies the truth of 
the statement, in the Chuen 

referred to, so that Hea had never been anything 
but ^ ; on which the K‘ang-he editors re¬ 

mark that the truth of the Chuen is not to be 
doubted. Hoo Gan-kwoh thinks that though 
Yuen Heuen had made Hea marquis as the 
Chuen says, yet Hea had never accepted the dig¬ 
nity, and only considerd himself as holding the 
place of his brother, till he should be liberated 
from his captivity; and that consequently the 
of the text is the endorsement of his 
integrity. Wang Yuen (J i n the end of 


the Sung dynasty), holds that Hea had accepted 
the marquisate from Yuen Heuen, and was as 
guilty as his minister, so that the text calls him 

merely to show that his twelve months’ 

tenure of dignity was only a usurpation. The 
imperial editors, setting aside these three views 
approve of that of Too Yu, who admits that 
Hea had been made marquis by Yuen, but 
thinks that the title of % or ‘ruler’ is not 
givon to him, because he had not been recog¬ 
nized by the princes at any general meeting of 
the States; and they then go on to set forth the 
usage of the classic in such cases as that of Hea 
and his brother more fully than Too had done. 
2d, What significancy is there in the record 
of the death of Hea following that of Yuen, with 

the connecting between them ? Should the 
ruler thus follow his officer? The text indi¬ 
cates that Hea had been the tool of Yuen, and 
was involved consequently iu the same fate. 
Maou aplty refers to II. ii. 1, where the ruler pre¬ 
cedes the officers with the same between: — 

if 

Wet 3ft «I® « * Bn # na 
R ig. M sg S I® £ 

Bar. 4. In XXV111.11, the former return of 
the marquis to his State is described by 
jgjj ; here we have simply. The reason of 

the difference in the language probably is, thnt 
in the former case the marquis had fled from 
Wei, and so left it as it were by his own act, 
while in the other he had been detained from it 
by the action of the marquis of Tsin, and against 
his own will. 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘ In the 9th month, 
on Keah-woo, the marquis of Tsin and the 
earl of Ts‘in laid siege to Ch'ing, because of the 
want of courtesy which the earl of it had shown 
to the marquis in his wanderings [See the 
Chuen at the end of the 23d year], and liecause 
he was with double-mindedness inclining to 
T8‘oo. The army of Tsin took a position at 
Han-ling, and that of Ts‘in one at Fan-nan. 
Y’ih Che-hoo said to the earl of Ch'ing, “The 
State is in imminent peril. If you send Chuh 
Che-woo to see the earl of Ts‘in, his army is 
sure to be withdrawn.” The earl took the 
advice, but Chuh Che-woo declined the mission, 
saying, “ When your servant was in the strength 
of his age, he was regarded as not equal to 
others ; and now he is old, and unable to render 
any service.” The carl said, “ That I was not 
able to employ you earlier, and now beg you* 
help in my straits, I acknowledge to be my 
fault. But if Ch'ing perish, you also will suffer 
loss.” On this Che-woo agreed, and undertook 
the mission. 

‘ At night he was let down from the city-wall 
by a rope; and when he saw the earl of Ts'in, 
he said, “With Tsin and Ts'in both besieging 
its capital, Ch'ing knows that it must perish. 
If the ruin of Ch'ing were to benefit your lord- 
ship, I should not dare to speak to you;—you 
might well urge your officers and soldiers in 
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such a case. But yon know the difficulty there 
would be with such a distant border, another 
State intervening. Of what advantage is it to 
you to destroy Ch'ing to benefit your neighbour? 
His advantage will be your disadvantage. If 
you leave Ch'ing to be master and host here on 
the way to the east, when your officers go and 
come with their baggage, it can minister to 
their necessities;—and surely this will be no 
injury to you. And moreover, your lordship 
was a benefactor to the former marquis of Tsin, 
and he promised you the cities of Tseaou and 
Hea; but in the morning he crossed the Ho, and 
in the evening he commenced building defences 
against you: —this your lordship knows. But 
Tsin is insatiable. Having made Ch‘ing its 
boundary on the east, it will go on to want to 
enlarge its border on the west. And how will 
it be able to do that except by taking territory 
from Ts‘in? To diminish Ts'in in order to 
advantage Tsin:—this is a matter for your 
lordship to think about.” 

‘.The earl of Ts-in was pleased with this 
speech, and made a covenant with the people of 
Ch'ing, appointing Ke Tsze, Fung Sun, and 
Vang Sun to guard the territory, while he him¬ 
self returned to Ts'in. Tsze-fan asked leave to 
pursue and smite him, but the marquis of Tsin 
said, “ No. But for his assistance I should not 
have arrived at my present state. To get the 
benefit of a man’s help, and then to injure him, 
would show a want of benevolence. To have 
erred in those with whom I was to co-operate 
shows my wfcnt of knowledge. To exchange 
the orderly array in which ice came here for one 
of disorder would show a want of warlike skill. 
I will withdraw.” And upon this he also left 
Ch'ing. 

1 Before this, Lan, a son of the earl of 
Ch'ing, had fled from that State to Tsin. Fol¬ 
lowing the marquis of Tsin in the invasion of 
Ch'ing, he begged that he might not take any 
part in, or be present at, the siege. His request 
was granted, and he was sent to the eastern 
border of Tsin to wait for further orders. Shill 


Keah-foo and How Seuen-to now came to meet 
him, and hail him as his father's successor, that 
by means of him they might ask peace from 
Tsin;—and this was granted to them.’ 

It appears from the Chuen that the lords of 
Tsin and Tsin were both with their forces in 
Ch'ing. We must suppose, however, that they 
did not themselves command, and hence we 
have ^ ^ in the text. Too Yu 

says the were ^ ‘small men’ of in¬ 
ferior rank, but A need not be so limited; 
and in fact we know that Tsze-fan was in the 
army of Tsin. 

Par. 6. Seaou appears before this in the 
Chuen on HI. xii. 3. It was a small State, a 
Foo-yuny of Sung, and has left its name in the 
pres. dis. of Seaou, dep. Seu-chow ^j), 

Keang-soo. Chang Heah supposes that the 
visits of the chief of Keae to Loo in the last 
year were somehow connected with the move¬ 
ment in the text. 

Par. 7. Compare on I. ix. 1. is here 

y. ‘the prime minister,’ as in IX.2. 
.The Chuen says:—At the entertainment to him, 
there were the picJcled roots of the sweet flag cut 
small, rice, millet, and the salt in the form of a 
tiger, all set forth. Yueh [the prime minister’s 
name]declined an entertainment, saying, ‘The 
ruler of a State, whose civil talents make him 
illustrious, and whose military prowess makes him 
an object of dread, is feasted with such a com¬ 
plete array of provisions, to emblem his virtues. 
The five savours are introduced, and viands of 
the finest grains, with the salt in the shape of 
a tiger, to illustrate his services; but I am not 
worthy of snch a feast.’ 

Par. 8. The Chuen says : ‘ Tung mun Seang- 
chung [see the Chuen on XXVI. 5] was going 
with friendly inquiries to Chow, when he took 
the occasion to pay a similar visit in the first 
place to Tsin.’ 
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In the [duke’s] thirty-first year, we took the lands of 

Tse-se. 

Duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, went to Tsin. 

In summer, in the fourth month, [the duke] divined a 
fourth time for [the day of] the border sacrifice. 

The divination was adverse, and so the victim was let 


gw. ^ 

5 Still he offered the sacrifices to the three objects of 

Survey. 

6 It was autumn, the seventh month. 

7 In winter, duke [Chwang’s] eldest daughter—she of Ke 

—came [to Loo], seeking for a wife [for her son]. 

8 The Teih besieged [the capital of] Wei. 

9 In the twelfth month, Wei removed its capital to Te- 

k‘ew. 


Par. 1. In III. xviii. 2 the characters m 

denote Bimply ‘ west of the Tse,’ but here, 
and in VII. i. 8, x. 2, they must be the name of 
a certain district or tract of country, the exact 
position of which it is now impossible to define. 
As Too Yu says, Tso-she says 

that it was a portion of the territory of Ts'aou, 
which the marquis of Tsin had apportioned to 
other States in the duke’s 28lh year; and he 
tells the following story about the acquisition 
of it:—‘The duke sent Tsang W4n-chung to 
rtctivt kit portion; who was passing a night at 
Chhing-kwan, the people of which said to him, 
“Tsin, having recently secured the adherence 
of the princes, will be most kind to those who 
are fuost respectful. If you don’t make haste, 


you will not be in time to get any.” The o®** 1 
acted accordingly, and got for his share of the 
territory of Ts*aou all the portion extending 
from T’aou to the south and east as far as the 
Tse.’ But this account of Loo’s acquisition ol 
Tse-se has been much questioned. Chaou 
K‘wang, Lew Ch‘ang, and many othera, dis¬ 
carding the idea of its being a gift from Tsin, 
hold that the territory had formerly belonged 
to Loo. had been taken from it by Ts'aou, and 
that Loo now claimed and retook it. They 
make a canon, that wherever Loo is mentioned 
as ‘taking’ towns or land, and no name of » 
State to which they belonged is given, we are 
to understand that Loo was only retaking it* 
own. Maou, according to bis wont, is m®*® 
bold and decisive in his view, arguing strongly 
against the alleged grant of Tsin, and say™* 
that Loo took the opportunity of Ts*aou’s dim- 
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cutties to attack it and deprive it of this terri 
tory. This is the proper explanation of the 
text. The canon referred to is exploded by 
VII. L 2. 

Par. 2. Tso-she says that Seang-chung went 
to Tain to render thanks and acknowledgement 
for the fields of Ts‘aou. But Loo would think 
it necessary to communicate its acquisition of 
the territory to the leader of the States, though 
not indebted for it to his gift. 

Parr. 3—5. The question of which border 
sacrifice is here spoken of has been much agi¬ 
tated. Kung-yang, followed by Hoo Gan-kwoh 
and others, thinks it is the sacrifice at the win¬ 
ter solstice, the grand sacrifice to Heaven or 
God, which was proper only in the king, but 
the right to offer which had been granted, it is 
said, by king Ch'ing to the duke of Chow, the 
founder of the House of Loo. Maou and others 
think the sacrifice intended is that of the spring, 
—the sacrifice to God, desiring a blessing on the 
grain. This is mentioned in the Chuen on II. v. 
7; and I must believe it is that referred to here. 
We cannot suppose that duke He was still, in 
the 4th month, divining about the sacrifice 
which should have been offered, if offered by him 
at all, in the first. The divining was to fix the 
day on which the sacrifice should be offered, 
which was restricted to one of the sin 
days in the month, the 1st of the 3 being deem¬ 
ed the luckiest. Kung-yang thinks that if the 
1st sin day of the 1st month was unlucky, then 
the 1st of the 2d was tried, and so on to the 3d 
month; but it it better to suppose that on this 
occasion the 3 «h days of the 3d month were all 
divined for and proved unlucky, so that a fourth 
divination was made for the 1st sis day of the 4th 
month, as the sacrifice might be presented up to 
the time of the equinox. When this also proved 
unfavourable, the sacrifice was put off for that 
y«ar, and the victim was let go (3Jj|j 

Tan Tsoo "AM ; of the 2d half of 
•he 8th century) says, with regard to the spring 
sacrifice:—‘Two victims were kept and fed;— 
9j>e for the sacrifice to God, and one for that to 
How-tseih. If the divinations in the three de- 
cade8 proved all unfavourable, the border sacri- 
nce wag not offered, if the former bull died or 
®et with any injury, the tortoise-shell was con- 
smted about using the second in his place. If 
tne divination forbade such a substitution, or 
that second bull also died, the sacrifice was also 
in this case abandoned. When this was done, 
the tortoise-shell was again consulted about let- 
«ng the victim, if it were alive, go; and it was 
jCt^go or kept on, as the reply was favourable or 

3 ^, —sec the Shoo II i. 7. The Wang sacri- 
®ce was offered by the emperor or king to all 
"»e famous hills and rivers of the country; and 
y princes of States to those within their own 
territory. What were the three great natural 
Ejects sacrificed to in Loo is doubtful. Most 
Kung-yang, make them—mount 
■he, tne Ho, and the sea. Too Yu makes them 
rtain stars, with the mountains of Loo and its 
nvera,—after Kea Kwei and Full K'cen. Ch‘ing 
th!H e ^L c ?" 8,<lerin K th « Ho did not flow 
««>ugh Loo, substituted the Hwae for it in 
*.«mg-yangs explanation. The K‘ang-he edi¬ 


tors, arguing from a passage in the Chow Le, 
Bk. XXII. 8-12. make the Wang sacrifices out 
to be something different from those to the hills 
and rivers. Kung-yang's view, or rather Ch'ing 
Heuen’s modification of it, which Maou adopts, 
is to be preferred. 

The Wang sacrifices were offered at the same 
time as the border, and ancillary to them; and 
might be disused w-lien the greater sacrifice 
was given up. They remain now in the sacri¬ 
fices to the heavenly bodies, the wind, and rain, 
which accompany the sacrifice of the winter 
solstice, and those to the mountains, seas,, and 
rivers, offered at the summer. 

The above remarks on these parr, have been 
gathered and digested from many sources. 
Tso-she says on them:—‘What is stated in all 
the paragraphs was contrary to rule. Accord¬ 
ing to rule, there was no consulting about n 
regular sacrifice; only the victim and the day 
were divined about. When the day had been 
fixed, the bull waa called the victim; and when 
the victim was thus determined on, to go further 
divining about the sacrifice itself, was for the 
duke to show indifference to the ancient statutes, 
and disrespectful urgency to the tortoise-shell 
and the milfoil.’ This view is very questionable. 

Par. 6. [To this the Chuen appends a note 
about Tsin :—‘In autumn, the marquis of Tsiu 
held a review in Ts’ing-vuen (i.e. the plain of 
Ts'ing), and formed [all his troops into] five 
armies, [the better] to resist the Teih, Chaou 
Ts‘uy being appointed to the chief command [of 
the two new armies.’] 

| Par. 7. For here see on XXV. 3. The 
lady has been mentioned in XXVIII. 13. The 
son for whom she sought a wife was, no doubt, 
the ruling viscount of Ke. mentioned in XXVII. 
I, as coming to Loo, soon after his accession to 
the State. 

Parr. 8,9. We saw, in the 2d year of duke 
Min, what injury the Teih then wrought to Wei. 
They obliged the removal of its principal city 
to Ts‘oo-k‘ew in the 2d year of duke He; and 
we find them here necessitating another re¬ 
moval. Te-k*ew was in K“ae Chow (^j| ‘J'J'J), 
dep. Ta-ming. As preliminary to tire Chuen, 
it may be mentioned that How-seang ( 
the 5th of the sovereigns of Him, was obliged to 
reside for a part of his life in Te-k‘e\v. The 
Chuen says:—‘The marquis of Wei consulted 
the tortoise-shell about Te-k‘ew, and was told 
his House should dwell there for 300 years. 
Soon after , he dreamt that K‘ang-shuh, [the 1st 
marquis of Wei], said to him that Siiang 
took away from him the supplies of his offer¬ 
ings. The marquis on this gave orders to 
sacrifice also t Seaog; but the officer Ning Woo 
objected, saying, •* Spirits do not accept tho 
sacrifices of those who are not of their own 
line. What are Ke and Tsflng [States of the 
line of Hea] doing? For long Scang has re¬ 
ceived no offerings here,—not owing to any 
fault of Wei. You should not interfere with 
the sacrifices prescribed by king 0h‘ing and 
the duke of Chow. Please withdraw the order 
about sacrificing to Seang.’ 

[The Chuen appends here:— SSeh Kea of 
Ch-ing hated Kung-tsse Hea, and the marquis 
also hated him. Hea therefore fled from the 
State to Ts'oo.’l 
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XXXII. 1 It was the [duke’s] thirty-second year, the.spring, the 
king’s first month. 

In summer, in the fourth month, on Ke-ch‘ow, Tseeh, 
earl of Ch‘ing, died. 

A body of men from Wei made an incursion into [the 
country of] the Teih. 

In autumn, an officer of Wei made a covenant with 
the Teih. 

In winter, in the twelfth month, on Ke-maou, Ch‘ung- 
urh, marquis of Tsin, died. 
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Par. 1. [The Chuen here introduces a short 

note about the relations of Tsin and Ts‘oo:_ 

rln the spring, Tow Chang of Ts‘oo came to 
Tsin and requested peace. Yang Ch‘oo-foo re¬ 
turned the visit from Ts'oo. This was the com¬ 
mencement of communications between Tern 
and Ts'oo.] 


Par. 2. For Kung-yang has m 
Parr. 8.4. The Teih, it appears, had not done 
Wei so much injury in the previous year, as in 
the time of duke Min. The Chuen says: ‘ 1“ 
summer, when there was disorder among the 
Teih, a body of men from Wei made an incur- 
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sion into their country. The Teih begged for 
peace, and in autumn an officer of Wei made a 
covenant with them.’ 

Par. 5. The marquis of Tain thus enjoyed 
the dignity at which he arrived, after so many 
hardships and wanderings, only for nine years. 
He had several attributes of the hero about 
him, and we cannot but wish that he had been 
permitted a longer time in which to exercise his 
leadership of the States. Confucius (Ana. XIV. 
xvi.) compares him unfavourably with Ilwan of 
Ts‘e; but his judgment of the two men may be 
questioned. 

‘The Chuen says:—‘On K&ng-shin. they 
were conveying his coffin to place it in the tem¬ 
ple at K‘euh-yuh, when, as it was leaving Keang, 
there canie a voice from it like the lowing of 
an angry bull. Tlie diviner Yen made the great 
officers do obeisance to the coffin, saying, “ His 
lordship is charging us about a great affair. 
There will be an army of the west passing by us; 
we shall smite it, and obtain a great victory.” 

‘ Now Ke Tsze [see the Chuen on XXX. 5] 
had sent information from Chiug to Ts'in, say¬ 
ing, “The people of Ch'ing have entrusted to 
my charge the key of their north gate. If an 
army come secretly upon it, the city may be 
got. Duke Muh [the earl of Ts‘in] consulted 
Keen Shuh about the subject, and that officer 
replied, ‘ That a distant place can be surprised 


by an army toiled with a long march is what I have 
not learned. The strength of the men will be 
wearied out with toil, and the distant lord will be 
prepared for them;—does not the undertaking 
seem impracticable? Ch'ing is sure to know 
the doings of our army. Our soldiers, enduring 
the toil, and getting nothing, will become dis¬ 
affected. And moreover, to whom can such a 
march of a thousand le be unknown ?” The 
earl, however, declined this counsel, called 
for Milng-ming [the son of Pih-le He], Se-k'eih, 
and Pih-yih, and ordered them to collect an 
army outside the east gate. K een Shuh wept 
over it, and said, “ General Ming. 1 see the 
army’s going forth, but I shall not see its entry 
again.” The earl sent to say tohim, “Whatdoyou 
know, you centenarian ? It would take two hands 
to gTasp the tree upon your grave [i. e., you 
ought to have died long ago] ” Keen Shuh’s son 
also went in the expedition, and the old man 
escorted him, weeping and saying. “ It will be at 
Hiiaou that the men of Tsin will resist the 
army. At Hcaou there are two ridges. On the 
southern ridge is the grave of the sovereign 
Kaou of the Hea dynasty; the northern ia 
where king Wan took refuge from the wind and 
rain. You will die between them. There I 
will gather your bones.” Immediately after 
this the army of Ts'in marched to the east.’ 
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In the [duke’s] thirty-third year, in spring, in the 
king’s second month, an army from Ts‘in entered 
Hwah. 

The marquis of Ts‘e sent Kwoh Kwei-foo to the duke 
on a mission of friendly inquiries. 

In summer, in the fourth month, on Sin-sze, the men 
of Tsin and the Keang Jung defeated [the army 
of] Ts'in at Heaou. 

On Kwei-sze there was the burial of duke W&n of 
Tsin. 

The Teih made an incursion into Ts‘e. 

The duke invaded Choo, and took Tsze-low. 

In autumn, duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, led an army, 
and invaded Choo. 

A body of men from Tsin defeated the Teih in Ke. 

In winter, in the tenth month, the duke went to Ts‘e. 

In the twelfth month, the duke arrived from Ts‘e. 

On Yih-sze, the duke died in the Small chamber. 

There fell hoar-frost, without killing the grass. Plum 
trees bore their fruit. 

A body of men from Tsin, one from Ch‘in, and one 
from Ch‘ing, invaded Heu. 


Par. 1. Hwah,—see III. iii. 5. Prom the 
last Chuen we see that ^ here denotes 
■ an army of Ts‘in,’ not inconsiderable in num¬ 
bers, and under commanders of no mean rank. 

A denotes that they entered the city, but 


did not keep possession of the territory.’ The 
Chuen says:—-In spring, the army of Tsin 
was passing by the north-gate of [the royal 
city of J Chow, when the mailed men on the right 
and left of the chariots [merely] took off their 
helmets and descended, springing afterwards with 
a bound into the chariots,—the 300 of them. 
Wang-sun Mwan was still quite young; but 
when he saw this, he said to the king. ‘ The 
army of Ts-in acts lightly and is unobservant of 
propriety;—it is sure to be defeated. Acting 
so lightly, there must be little counsel in it. 
Unobservant of propriety, it will be heedless. 
When it enters a dangerous pass, and is heed¬ 
less, being moreover without wise counsel, can 
it escape defeat ? 


* When the army entered Hwah, Heen Kaou, 
a merchant of Ching, on his way to traffic in 
Chow, met it. He went with four dressed hides, 
preceding 12 oxen, to distribute them among the 
soldiers, and said [to the general], “My prince, 
having heard that you were marching with 
vonr army, and would pass by his poor city, 
ventures thus to refresh your attendants. Our 
poor city, when your attendants come there. 


can supply them, while they stay, with one day’s 
provisions, and provide them, when they go, with 
one night’s escort.” At the same time lie sent 
intelligence of what was taking place with all 
possible speed to Ch'ing. The earl, [on receiving 
the tidings], sent to see what was going on 
at the lodging houses which had been built 
for the guards ofTs'in, and found there bundles 
all ready, waggons loaded, weapons sharpened, 
and the horses fed. On this he sent Hwang 
Woo to decline their further services, and say 
to them, “ You have been detained, Sirs, too 
long at our poor city. Our dried flesh, our 
money, our rice, our cattle, are all used up. 
We have our park of Yuen as Ts’in has its of 
Keu. Suppose you supply yourselves with.deer 
from it to give our poor city some rest.” On 
this Ke l’sze fled to Ts‘e, while Fung Sun and 
Yang Sun fled to Sung. Mttng-ming said, 
“ Ch ing is prepared for us. We cannot hope 
to surprise it. If we attack it, we shall not im¬ 
mediately take it; and if we lay siege to it, we 
are too far off to receive succour. Let us re¬ 
turn.” The army of TVm then proceeded to ex¬ 
tinguish Hwah, and returned.’] 

Par. 2; In the duke’s 28th year, Kung-tsre 
Suy weut to Ts‘e on a friendly mission. The 
visit in the text was, probably, the response to 
it Kwei-foo was the ambassador’s name. The 
Chnen calls him Kwoh Chwang-tsze, or the offi¬ 
cer Kwoh, Chwang being his honorary title. 
The Chuen says:—-When Kwoh Chwang of Ts‘e 
came on his friendly mission, from his reception 
in the borders to the parting feast and gifts 
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to him, he was treated with the utmost ceremony, 
and also with sedulous attention. Taang W&n- 
chungsaid to the duke, “ Since the officer Kwoh 
administered its govt., Ts‘e has again showed 
all propriety towards us. Your lordship should 
pay a visit to it. Your servant has heard that 
submission to those who are observant of pro¬ 
priety is the [surest] defeuce of the altars.’” 


Par. 3. After 


Tso-ahe and Kuh-leang 


have jjjjj. Ileaou was a dangerous defile,—in 
the pres. dis. of Yung-ning (jjjyj jjt), dep. 
Ho-nan. The Clmen says:—‘[Seen] Chin of 
Yuen said to the marquis of Tsin, “[The earl of] 
Ts‘in, contrary to the counsel of Keen Shuh,has, 
under the influence of greed, been imposing toil 
on his people;—this is an opportunity given us by 
Heaven. It should not be lost; our enemy 
should not be let go unassailed. Such diso¬ 
bedience to Heaven will be inauspicious;—we 
must attack the army of Ts'in." Ewan Che 
said, “We have not yet repaid the services 
rendered to our last lord by Ts‘in, and if we 
now attack its army, this is to make him dead 
indeed 1” Seen Chin replied, “Ts'in has shown 
no sympathy with us in our loss, but has attack¬ 
ed [two States of] our surname. It is Ts‘in who 
has been unobservant of propriety;—what have 
we to do with [former] favours? I have heard 
that if you let your enemy go a single day, 
vou are preparing the misfortunes of several 
generations. In taking counsel for his posterity, 
can we be said to be treating our last ruler as 
dead?” 

‘The [new marquis] instantly issued orders 
[for the expedition]. The Keang Jung were 
called into the field on the spur of the moment. 
The marquis [joined the army ], wearing his son’s- 
garb of unhemmed mourning, stained with black, 
and also his mourning scarf. Leang Hwang 
was his charioteer, and Dae Ken his spearman 
on the right. In summer, in the 4th month, on 
Sin-axe, he defeated the army of Ts'in at Heaou, 
took [the commanders], Pih-le Mang-ming-she, 
Se-k‘eih Shuh, and Pih-yih Ping, prisoners, and 
brought them back with him to tiie capital, from 
which he proceeded in his dark-stained mourning 
garb to inter duke Win, which thenceforth be- 
«ime the custom in Tsin. Wan Ying [duke 
Win s Ts'in wife] interceded for the prisoners, 
saying, “In consequence of their stirring up 
entmty between you and him, [my father], the 
earl of Ts'in, will not be satisfied even if he 
should eat them. Why should you condescend 
to punish them? Why should you not send 
them back to be put to death in Ts'in, to satisfy 
the wish of my lord there?” The marquis 
acceded to her advice. 

. ‘ ^ en *ent to court, and asked about 
the ls“n prisoners. The marquis replied. ‘My 
lather s widow requested it, and I have let them 
f“ e officer in a rage said, 4 Your warriors 
oy their strength caught them in the field, 
and now they are let go for a woman’s brief 
ord in the city. By such overthrow of the 
rviees of the army, and such prolongation of 
me resentment of our enemies, our ruin will 
come at no distant day.” With this, without 
turning round, he spat on the ground. 

.'Jit Tf qUis ! ent Yan 8 Ch'oo-foo to pursue 
iter tne aberatedcommanders, but when he got 


to the Ho, they were already on board a boat. 
Loosing the outside horse on the left of his cha¬ 
riot, be said he had the marquis’s order to pre¬ 
sent it to Ming-ming. Mang-niing bowed his 
head to the ground, and said, “Your prince's 
kindness in not taking the blood of me liispris- 
oner to smear his drums [See Mencius, I. Pt. L, 
vii. 4], but liberating me to go and be killed in 
Ts’in ;—this kindness, should my prince indeed 
execute me, I will net forget in death. If by 
your prince’s kindness I escape this fate, in 
three years I will thank him for his gift.” 

* The earl of Ts-in, in white mourning garments, 
was waiting for them in the borders of the capi¬ 
tal, and wept, looking in the direction where 
the army had been lost. “By my opposition to 
the counsel of Keen Shuh,” he said, “I brought 
disgrace on you, my generals. Mine has been 
the crime; and that I did not [before] dismiss 
Milng-ming [from such a service] was my fault. 
What fault are you chargeable with ? I will not 
for one error shut out of view your great merits.’ 

The last Book of the Shoo is said to have 
been made by the earl of Ts'in on occasion of 
this defeat,—see the note on the name of that 
Book. The few sentences of the Chuen are 
much more to the point than all its paragraphs. 
The K‘ang-he editors have a long note, in 
which they discuss the question whether Tsin 
was justified in attacking Ts'in in Heaou, and 
conclude that it was so. The blame implied, as 
they fancy, in the of they explain 

as kindly meant to hide the fact of the marquis 
of Tsin, in deepest mourning, and his father 
yet unburied, taking part in such an affair; but 
this is unnecessary. The marquis may have 
been near the defile, but all the arrangements 
were made by Seen Chin who was the actual 
commander in the affair. The Keang Jung, re¬ 
presented as descendants of Yaou’s chief minis¬ 
ter, came readily to the help of Tsin, because 
duke Hwuy had kindly received and protected 
them, when they were driven out of their old 
seats by Ts'in. 

Pur. 5. Tso-she says the Teih ventured on 
this, 'taking advantage of the mourning in 
Tsin.’ 

I ParT. 6,7. _ For pSp Rung-yang has ; 
Kub-lSang has The place must have 

been in Tse-ning Chow jji *J*J*J), dep. Yen- 
chow. The Chuen says :—‘ The duke invaded 
Choo, and took Tsze-Iow, to repay the action at 
Shing-hing [see p, 3 of the 22d year]. The 
people of Choo did not make preparations to 
receive an enemy; and in autumn Seang-chung 
again invaded it.’ 

Par. 8. Ke was 35 le south from the pres, 
dis. city of T'ae-kuh d e P- T'ae-yuen, 

Shan-se. The Chuen says:—‘The Teih in¬ 
vaded Tsin, and came as far as Ke, where, in 
the 8th month, on Mow-tsze, the marquis of 
Tsin defeated them, Keoh Keueh capturing the 
viscount of the White Teih. Seen Chin said [to 
himself], “ [No better than] an ordinary man, 

I vented my feeling on my ruler [Referring to 
his spitting before tiie marquis], and I was not 
punished; but dare I keep from punishing my¬ 
self?” With this, he took off his helmet, entered 
the army of the Teih, and died. The Teih 
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returned his head, when his countenance looked 
as when he was alive. 

'Before this, Ke of K‘ew [Seu Shin] was 
passing by K'e on a mission, and saw Keneh of 
K‘e weeding in a field, when his wife brought 
his food to him. He showed to her all respect, 
and behaved to her as he would have done to a 
guest. Ke therefore took him back with him to 
the capital, and told duke WSn, saying, “ About 
respect all other virtues gather. He who can 
show respect is sure to have virtue. Virtue 
finds its use in the government of the people. 
I entreat your lordship to employ him. Your 
servant has heard that outside one’s door to 
behave as if one were receiving a guest, and to 
attend to all business as if it were a sacrifice 
[Comp. Ana. XII. ii.], is the pattern of perfect 
virtue.” The duke said, “But should this be 
done, considering the crime of his father [See the 
Chuen at the beginning of the 24th year. Keueh’s 
father, Keoh Juy, had planned to murder duke 
Wsn.]?” “The criminal whom Shun pnt to 
death,” returned Ke, “was Kwin; and the 
man whom he raised to dignity was [Kwin’s 
son], Yu. The assaulter of Hwan [of Ts‘e] was 
Kwan King-chung, and yet he became his chief 
minister, and carried him on to success. In the 
Announcement to the prince of K*ang it is 
said, ‘ The fattier who ia devoid of affection, and 
the son who is devoid of reverence; the elder 
brother who ia unkind, and the younger who ia 
disrespectful,’ are all to be punished, but not one 
for the offence of the other [See the Shoo, V. is. 
16, but the quotation is very inaccurate]. The 
ode says [She, I. ill. Ode X.]:— 


4 When we gather the fung and the ft. 

They should not be rejected because of their 
roots.’ 

On this, duke Wan made Keoh Keueh great 
officer of the 3d army. 

4 On the return of the army from Ke, duke 
Seang invested S8en Tseu-keu [Sou of Seen 
Chin] with the 3d degree of rank, and made him 
commander of the 2d or middle army. He gave 
Seu Shin the second rank, and the city of Seen 
Maou, as his reward, saying, “The promotion of 
Keoh Keueh was due to you.” He conferred 
the 1st degree on Keoh Keueh, and made him a 
high minister, restoring to him the city of K*e- 
but Keueh did not yet receive the command of 
an army.’ 

Ear. ll. See on III. xxxii. 4. Too Yn says 
that 4 the Small chamber was the wife’s chamber 

<AA The Chuen says:—‘In winter 

the duke went to Ts‘e to pay a court-visit, 
and to condole with the marquis on the attack 
of the Teih. On his return, he died in the Small 
chamber, haying retired there to be more at 
rest.’ Kuh-ieang and other critics gay he ought 
not to have breathed his last there. 

Par. 12. For jjj| Knng-yang has Le 

and mei are both the names of plum-trees, and 
their fruits;—I do not know the specific differ¬ 
ence between them. The 12th month of Chow 
was the 10th month of Hea. To find hoar-frost 
on the ground, and at the same time the grass 
stiil vigorous, and plum-trees still bearing, was 


strange; and as an unusual phenomenon it is 
here recorded. The critics delight to dwell 
upon its moral significance, and Hoo Gan-kwoh 
quotes a conversation on the paragraph, with 
duke Gae, ascribed to Confucius, which is in a 
similar strain. 

Par. 13. Tao-she says the object of this 
invasion was to punish Heu for its inclining to 
the side of Ts‘oo. 

[We have here 3 narratives in the Chuen:— 
1 Tsze-shang, chief minister of Ts*oo, made an 
incursion into TsHie and Chin, both at which 
made their submission; and then he went on 
to invade Ch’ing, intending to place Hea, son of 
dnke Wan, as marqnis in it. He made an at¬ 
tack at the Keeh-teeh gate, when Hea was 
overturned in the pond of the Chow family. 
K'w&n-chhm, a servant of the marquis stationed 
outside the walls, caught him and presented his 
dead body. The marquis's wife covered it with 
a shroud, put it in a coffin, and buried it near 
Kwei-shing.’ 

‘Yang Ch‘oo-foo of Tain made an incursion 
into Ts'ae, and Taze-yang of Ts'oo came to its 
relief. Their two armies faced each other with 
the river Che between them. Yang, being dis¬ 
tressed by the position, sent to say to Tsze- 
shang, “The man of civil virtue will not attack 
those who are acting according to an agreement; 
the man of military prowess will not leave hit 
enemy. If you wish to fight, I will withdraw 
30 le, till you pass over and arrange your battle, 
receiving your commands os to the time, less or 
more. If you do not accept this offer, grant 
the tame indulgence to me. To keep our armies 
here long in the field, and waste our resources, 
is of no use.” He then had the horses yoked in 
his carriage to await the answer. Tsze-shang 
wished to cross the river, but Ta Sun-pih [the 
Ta-sin of the Chuen on IV. xxviii. 6- He was 
the son of Tsze-yuh, or Tih-shin, of Ts‘oo] said, 
“No. The men of Tsin have no good faith. 
If they attack us, when half our troops are 
crossed over, it will be too late to repent of our 
defeat. Better grant the indulgence to them. 
On this the troops of Ts’oo withdrew 30 le. 
When Yang saw this, he spread abroad the re¬ 
port that the army of Ts'oo had retired, mid 
immediately returned to Tsin. Sbaog-shin, 
the eldest son of [the viscount of] Ts'oo, slandered 
Tsze-shang [to his father], saying, “He was 
bribed by Tsin, and got out of the way of its 
army,—to the shame of Ts'oo; there could not 
be a greater crime.” On this the viscount put 
Tsz-shang to death.’ 

‘We buried duke He;—the burial was late 
[The construction and meaning here are un¬ 
certain]. The making the Spirit-tablet was 
contrary to rule. On occasion of the death of 
the prince of a State, when the weeping is ended, 
his spirit is supposed to take its place by that 
of his grandfather, with reference to which the 
spirit-tablet has been made, and is now set up. 
A special sacrifice goes on before this tablet, 
while the seasonal sacrifices and the fortunate 
sacrifice at the end of the mourning take place 
in the temple. 4 ] 

These immediately preceding remarks are 
here by some mistake in their wrong place- 
They belong to the next Book, i. 4; and ii. 2. 
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I. 1 In the first year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 
duke came to the [vacant] seat. 

2 In the second month, on Kwei-hae, the sun was eclipsed. 

3 The king [by] Heaven’s [grace] sent Shuh-fuh to be present 

at the burial [of duke He]. 

4 In summer, in the fourth month, in Ting-sze, we buried 

our ruler, duke He. 
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5 The king [by] Heaven’s [grace] sent the earl of Maou to 

confer on the duke the symbol [of investiture]. 

6 The marquis of Tsin invaded Wei. 

7 Shuh-sun Tih-shin went to the capital. 

8 A body of men from Wei invaded Tsin. 

9 In autumn, Kung-sun Gaou had a meeting with the marquis 

of Tsin in Ts‘eih. 

10 In winter, in the tenth month, on Ting-we, Shang-shin, 

heir-son of Ts‘oo, murdered his ruler, Keun. 

11 Kung-sun Gaou went to Ts‘e. 


Title of th* Book. — 'V > ^ , ‘Duke W&n.’ 
Duke Win’s name was Hing (.^L). He was 
the son of duke He by his wife Shing Keang 
a daughter of the House of Ts‘e. 
His rule lasted 18 years, B. C. 725—608. His 
honorary title Win denotes—‘ Gentle and 
kindly, loving the people (2£ J|| •Sgfc 0 

jjJj'),' or, * Loyally truthful, and courteous 

£> ' 

His 1st y ear synchronized with the 26th of 
king Seang (jj| the 2d of Seang (J|^) 

of Tsin; the 7th of-Ch‘aou t's‘e; the 

9th of Ch‘ing (Jgg) of Wei; the 10th of 
Chwaug (»j£) of Ts‘ae; the 2d of Muh (J^) 
of Ch*ing; the 27th of Kung of Ts’aou; 
the 6th of Kung (^) of Ch'in; the lltli of 
Hwan (jfH) of Ke; the 11th of Ch*iug of 
Sung; the 34th of Mult of Tsin; and the 46th 
of Ch‘ing of Ts‘oo. 

Par. 1. Everything was auspicious at the 
accession of duke Wan, and therefore we have 
the account of it in full, without anything to 
be said against the @D ft- as in II. i. 1. 
Duke He indeed was not yet buried; but that 
circumstance was not allowed to interfere with 
the proclamation of the new rule, and the young 
marquis’s reception of his ministers, on the 1st 
day of the new year. 

Par. 2. Before [] Kung-yang has Too 
Yu, accepting Tso-she’s text, observes that the 
yyj * s omitted through the carelessness of the 

historiographers. The eclipse took place on the 
2Gth January, B. C. 625. 

I*ar. 3. The prince of one State sent an 
officer to attend at the interment of the prince 
ol another State; but in the Ch‘un Ts‘ew no 
record is made of the appearance of such envoys 

Doo. The record here is because the mission 
of Shuli-fuh was a special honour done to Loo 
» u e *' ng ' Th® Chuen says that this Shuh- 
*uh was historiographer of the interior, and 
adds: 1 Kung-sun Gaou had heard that he was j 
a master of physiognomy, and introduced his J 


two sons to him. Shuh-fuh said, “Kuh will 
feed you; No will bury you. The lower part 
of Kuh'8 face is large;—he will have posterity 
in the State of Loo.”’ 

[Tso-she appends here:—‘Here there was an 
intercalary 3d month;—which was contrary to 
rule. The method of the former kings in regu¬ 
lating the seasons was—to make a commence¬ 
ment at the proper beginning; to determine the 
correct beginning of the months from the com¬ 
mencement of the year to the end; and to reserve 
the overplus of days for the year’s end. By 
making the commencement at the proper begin¬ 
ning, order was secured, and there was no error. 
By determining the commencements of the 
months, the people were preserved from error; 
by reserving the overplus to the end of the 
year, affairs proceeded in a natural wav.] 

Par. 4. The Chuen here repeats the text 
without any addition, showing that the of 
the Chuen at the end of last year belongs to 
this place. - The duke should have been buried 
5 months after his death; but 6 had now 
elapsed, or 7, if we count the intercalary month. 

Parr. 5, 7. Maou was a city and territory 
within the royal domain, assigned by some to 
the pres. dis. of E-yang |||r), dep. Ho-nan. 
Its lords were earls, descendants of Shuh-ch‘ing 
one of the sons of king Win; and 
were, one after another, in the service of the 
court. The -f|jj here conferred on the duke 
was doubtless the ‘jade token,’ proper to hi* 
rank as marquis;—see on the Shoo, ILL 7. 
Corap. also HI. i. 6. The mission of Sbuh-sun 
Tih-shin was to express the duke’s acknow¬ 
ledgments for this token of the royal favour;— 

Tso-she says-#p gg] ^ This Tih-shin was 
grandson of Ya or Shub Ya, whose death is 
mentioned in HI. xxxii. 3, and who was the 
ancestor of the Shuh-sun clan. See the Chuen 
there. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘In the last years 
of duke Wan of Tsin, the princes of the States 
came [most of them] to the court of Tsin; but 
duke Ch'iug of Wei did not come; and be sent 
K'ung Tah to make an incursion into Ch‘ing, 
attacking also Meen-tsze and K‘wang. At the 
end of his 1st year of mourning, duke Seang 
scut word to the States, and invaded Wei. 
When he had got to Nan-yang, Seen Tseu-keu 
said to him. “You are imitating the crime [of 
Wei], and will meet with calamity. Let me 
ask your lordship to go to the king’s court, 
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and I will go with the army.” On this the mar- j 
quis paid a court-visit to the king in Wan, j 
while Seen Tseu-keu and Sou Shin prosecuted 
the invasion of Wei. On Sin-yew, tlie 1st day 
of tlie 5th month, their army laid siege to Ts'eih. 
took it on Mon -seuli in the fitli month, w hen 
the officer Sun Ctraon was taken prisoner.’ 

Par. 8. The Chueu says:—‘ The people of 
Wei sent to inform Ch-in of their circumstances. 
Duke Rung of Ch‘in said, “ Attack Tsin again. 

I will speak to the marquis [in your behalf].’ On 
this K’ung Tah of Wei led a force, and attacked 
Tsin. The superior man will aay that this was 
the ancient method. The ancients passed from 
their own to take counsel with another State.’ 

• Par. !). Ts'eih was the city of Wei, the cap¬ 
ture of which is mentioned in the Chuen on par. 
6. It was 7 !e north of the pres, city of R'ae 

Chow (pjj ‘J'j'j), dep. of Ta-ming. The Chugn 
says:—‘In autumn, the marquis of Tsin wns 
laying out the boundaries of the lands of Ts'eih, 
and there Kung-sun Gaou had an interview 
with him.’ The K‘ang-he editors observe that 
this is the first instance in the text of the classic 
of great officers taking it on themselves to have 
meetings with the princes. 

Par. 10. For Rung and Kuh have ®. 
The Chuen says:—“At an earlier period, the 
viscount of Ts'oo, intending to declare Sliang- 
shin his successor, consulted his chief minister 
Tsze-shang about it. Tsze-shang said, “Your 
lordship is not yet old. You are also fond of 
many [of your children]. Should yon degrade 
him hereafter, he will make disorder. The suc¬ 
cession in Ts'oo has always been from among 
the younger sons. Morever, he has eyes [pro¬ 
jecting] like a wasp's, and a wolfs voice;—he 
is capable of anything. You ought not to raise 
him to that position.” The viscount did it 
however. But afterwards he wished to appoint 
his son Chih instead, and to degrade Shang- 
shin. Shang-shin heard of his intention, but 
was not sure of it. He therefore told his tutor 
P'wan Ts'ung, and asked him how he could get 
certain information. Ts'ung said, “ Give a feast 
to her of Reang [The viscount’s sister], and be¬ 
have disrespectfully to her.” The prince did 
so, when the lady became angry, and cried out, 
“You slave, it is with reason that the king 
wishes to kill you, and appoint Chih in your 
place.” Shang-shin told this to his tutor, say¬ 
ing, “The report is true.’ Ts'ung then said, 
“ Are you able to serve Chih ? ” “ No.” “ Are 
you able to leave the State?” “No.” “Are 
you able to do the great thing?” “Yes.” 


‘In winter, in the 10th month. Shang-shin, 
with the yuards of his palace, held the king in 
siege. The king begged to have bear's paws to 
eat before he died, which was refused him ; and 
on Ting-we he strangled himself. The prince 
[immediately] gave him the title of Line but 
his eyes would not shut. He change it tu 
Clring, and they shut. [Sliang-shin] took b s 
place, [and is known as] king Mult. He gatr 
the house where he had lived as the eldest son 
to P'wan Ts'ung, made him grand-tutor, and 
commander of the palace guards.’ 

Par. 11. The Chuen says:—'Mnh-pih [The 
hon. title and family place of Rung-sun Gaou] 
went to Ts'e on a mission of friendly inquiry at 
the commencement [of the duke’s rule];—which 
was right. On the accession of princes of States, 
their ministers should go every wliere on such 
friendly missions, maintaining and cultivating 
old friendships, and forming external alliances 
of support. Attention to the services which are 
due to other States, in order to defend one’s own 
altars, is the course of leal-hearted ness, good 
faith, and humble complaisance. Leal-hearted- 
ness is the correct manifestation of virtue. Good 
faith is the bond of virtue. Humble complais¬ 
ance is the foundation of virtue.’ 

J The Chuen turns here in conclusion to the 
airs of Ts'in:—'After the battle of Heaou, 
when the people of Tsin had returned the cap¬ 
tive generals to Ts'in, his great officers and 
others about him said to the earl, “This defeat 
was all the fault of M&ng-ming; you must put 
him to death.” But the earl said, “It was 
owing to my fault. They are the words of the 
ode of (the earl of) Jny of Chow [8he, III. ui. 
Ode HI. 13] :— 

• Great winds have a path;— 

The covetous men try to subvert their 
peers. 

If he would hear my words, I would speak 
to him; 

But I can [only] croon them over. Mill 
were drunk. 

He will not employ the good, 

And on the contrary causes me this 
distress.’ 

It was by [my] covetousness. The ode is 
applicable to me. It was my covetousness 
which brought the misfortune on him. What 
crime had he ?” Accordingly he again employed 
[M&ng-ming] in the conduct of the govern¬ 
ment.’] 
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II. 1 In the [duke’s] second year, in spring, in the king’s second 
month, on Keah-tsze, he marquis of Tsin and the army 
of Ts‘in fought a battle in P‘5,ng-ya, when the army oi 
Ts'in was disgracefully defeated. 

2 On Ting-ch‘ow, [the duke] made the Spirit-tablet of duke 

He. 

3 In the third month, on Yih-sze, [the duke] made a covenant 

with Ch‘oo-foo of Tsin. 

4 In summer, in the sixth month, Kung-sun Gaou had a 

meeting with the duke of Sung, the marquis of Ch in, 
the earl of Ch‘ing, and Sze Hwoh of Tsin, when they 
made a covenant in Ch‘uy-lung. . , 

5 From the twelfth month [of the last year] it had not raxne 

until the autumn [of this] in the seventh month. 

6 In the eighth month, on Ting-maou, there was the grea 

[sacrificial] business in the grand temple, when [the 
tablet of] duke He was advanced [to the place of that o 
duke Min]. 

7 In winter, a body of men from Tsin, one from Sung, one 

from Ch‘in, and one from Ch‘ing invaded Ts‘in. 

8 Duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, went to Ts‘e, with the mar¬ 

riage offerings [for the duke]. 
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Par. J. The site of P'tlng-ya (in Kung-yang, 
^ ^p) it not well ascertained. Probably it 
was in Ts'in,—as Kung and Kuh say. Accord¬ 
ing to Too, it should be found 60 le to the 
north-east of the pres. dis. city of Pih-shwuy 
(fi ^fC)i dept. Thing chow, Shen-se. The 
Chuen says:—‘ In the 2d year, in spring, Mang- 
ming She of Ts‘in led an army against Tsin, to 
repay his defeat at Heaou. In the 2d month, 
the marquis of Tsin went to meet him, Seen 
Tseu-keu commanding the army of the centre, 
with Chaou Ts‘ny as his assistant. Woo-te of 
Wang-kwan acted as charioteer, and Hoo Kuh- 
keu was spearman on the right. On Keah-tsze 
they fought in P‘ftng-ya, when the army of 
Tsin received a severe defeat, the men of Tsin 
calling it the army with which Ts'in acknow¬ 
ledged their marquis’s gift [See M&ng-ming's 
language at the end of the Chuen on p. 3 of the 
33d year of duke He]. At the battle of Heaou, 
Leang Hwang had been charioteer, and Lae 
Keu the spearman on the right. On the day 
after it, duke Seang had one of the prisoners 
bound, and ordered Lae Keu to kill him with a 
spear. The prisoner gave a shout, and Keu 
dropt the spear, on which Lang Shin took it up, 
killed him, and, taking his left ear , followed the 
marquis’s chariot, who made him the spearman 
on the right. 

‘ At the battle of Ke, Seen Chin degraded Lang, 
and appointed Suh Keen-pih in his place. Lang 
was angry, and one of his friends said to him, 
‘•Why not die here?” He replied, “I have here 
no proper place to die in.” “Let me and you do 
a difficult thing,” said the friend [Meaning 
that they should kill the general]; but Lang 
replied, *• It is said in one of the histories of Cliow, 
‘The brave who kills his superior shall have no 
place in the hall of Light.’ He who dies doing 
what is not righteous is not brave; he who dies 
in the public service is brave. By bravery I 
sought the place of spearman on the right; I am 
degraded as not being brave;—it is my present 
place. If I should say that my superior does not 
know me, and did that which would make my 
degradation right, I should only prove that he 
did know me. Wait a little, my friend.” 

‘ At P'&ng-ya, when the army was marshalled 
for the battle, Lang Shin, with his own followers, 
dashed into the army of Ts'in, and died. The 
anny of Tsin followed him, and gained a great 
victory. The superior man will say that Lang 
Shin in this way proved himself a superior man. 
It is said in the ode [She, LL r. ode IV. 2]:— 

“Let the superior man be angry. 

And disorder will be stopt; ” 
and again [She, III. i. ode VII. 5] 

“The king rose majestic in his wrath, 

And marshalled his troops.” 

When Lang in his anger would not be guilty of 
disorder, but went on to do good service in the 
army, he may be called a superior man. 

‘The earl of Ts'in, [notwithstanding this 
fresh defeat], still employed M&ng-ming, who 
paid increased attention to the government of 
the State, and made great largesses to the peo¬ 
ple. Chaou Ch'ing [Chfing is the hon. title of 
Chaou Ts‘uy] said to the officers of Tsin, “ The 
army of Ts'in will be here again, and we must 
get out of its way. He who in his apprehension 


increases his virtue cannot be matched. The 
ode says [She, III. i. ode L6]: 

“ Ever think of your ancestors, 
Cultivating your virtue.” 

It is in this way that Ming-ming thinks. 
Thinking of his virtue, without remitting his 
efforts, can he be resisted ? ” ’ 

Par. 2. Tso says that this records the wrong 
time at which the thing was done. Here belong* 
the greater part of the 3d par. in the Chuen at the 
end of He’s last year. According to Maon, the 
practice of the Chow dynasty on the death of 
the prince of a State was this:—1st, The spirit- 
tablets of the former princes were all taken 
from their shrines, and laid up for 6 months 
in the ‘grand apartment,’ during which time 
no sacrifices were offered to them. 2d, When 
the time at the end of those months came to 
place the tablet of the recently deceased prince 
by that of his grandfather, a procession was 
made with it to take the other tablets from their 
repository, and replace them in their shrines. 
The new tablet was placed in the shrine of the 
deceased’s grandfather, and a sacrifice was 
offered to them two. 3d, After this, the new 
tablet was carried back to the chamber where 
the prince had died, where sacrifices were offered 
to it, while all the others were left in their 
shrines, and sacrificed to as usual [As the Chuen 

# jjffi J- ±. 

4th, At the conclusion of the mourning, the new 
tablet was taken to its proper shrine in the 
temple, and one of the older ones was removed; 
—in the form and order prescribed. 

This account seems to be correct. Kung-yang 
thinks that, after the burial, a tablet of the 
wood of the mulberry tree was made, and sacri¬ 
ficed to in the chamber; and that, at the end of 
a year from the death, this was changed for a 
tablet made of the wood of the chestnut tree. 
If it were so, and the 2d tablet be here spoken 
of, yet the time for making and setting it up 
had’ long gone by. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—'The people of 
Tsin. because the duke had not paid a court 
visit to their marquis, came to punish him. On 
this he went to Tsin; and in summer, in the 4th 
month, on Ke-sze. Yang Ch'oo-foo was commis¬ 
sioned to make a covenant with him. Thia was 
done to disgrace the duke. The words of the text 
‘made a covenant with Ch'oo-foo of Tsin, in¬ 
dicate dissatisfaction with that individual. The 
duke's visit to Tsin is not recorded —purposely, 
to keep it concealed.’ The Chuen correctly gives 
the day Ke-sze in the 4th month, instead of the 
3d month of the text ^ 

Par. 4. Knb-leang gives ^ for and 

both Kung and Kuh give 

Ch‘uy-lung was in the north east of the pres, 
dis. of Yung-tsih, dep. K‘ae-fung. 

The Chuen says:—‘The duke had not arrived 
[from Tsin]; and in the 4th month, Muh-pih 
had a meeting with the princes named, and Sxe 
Hwoh. minister of Works in Tsin, at Ch‘uy-lung, 
with reference to Tsin’s punishment of Wei. 
The marquis of Ch'in begged that Tsin would 
accept the submission of Wei, and also seized 
Khing Tah, in order to please Tsin.’ Tso-»he 
interjects that Sze Hwoh is here mentioned by 
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bis name and surname, because of his ability for 
his work. 

Par. 5. Chaou P'Sng-fei contrasts the -way 
in which so many months of drought are here 
summarily mentioned with the notices under 
duke He in V. ii. 5, iii. 4;—which see. 

Par. 6. The 1 great business' here is what is 
called the 'fortunate te sacrifice’ in iV.ii.2, 
where its nature has been sufficiently explained. 
Here, as there, it was performed 3 months before 
the proper time; and this coincidence might lead 
us to think that some new regulation affecting 
the date of the service had been adopted in 
Loo. Hie stress of the paragraph, however, 
is in the conclusion.—the advancing the tablet 
of duke He into the place which had been for 
more.than 30 years occupied by that of his 
brother and predecessor, Min. 'niis has given 
rise to numerous subtle and perplexing discus¬ 
sions. The account of it in the Chnen is the 
following:—-This was contrary to the order of 

sacrifice jjfjl. Too explains the phrase 
thus:—“He was the elder brother, and they 
could not be placed as father and sod ; be had 
been the subject of Min, and his proper place 
was beneath him. But now his tablet was 
placed above Min’s;—hence the expression 

On this, Hea-foo Fuh-ke, who was 
then director of the ancestral temple, unshod to 
honour duke He, and told what he had seen, 
saying, “ I saw the new Spirit great, and the 
old Spirit small. To put the great one first, 
and the small ene after it, is the natural order. 
And to advance him who was sage and worthy, 
is the act of intelligence. What is according to 
natural order and intelligence lias a principle of 
reason in it.” But the superior man must con¬ 
sider the act to have been contrary to the 
propriety of the ceremony. In ceremonies 
everything must be in the proper natural order; 
and sacrifice is the great business of the State. 
How can it be called propriety to go contrary 
to the order of it ? The son may have been 
reverend and sage, but he does not take pre¬ 
cedence of the father, who has enjoyed the 
sacrifice long. Thus it was that Yu did not 
take precedence of Kw&n, nor 'fang of Seeli, 
nor Wan and Woo of Puh-chueh. The emperor 
Yih was the ancestor of the House of Sung, and 
king Le the ancestor of that of Ch*ing; and 
notwithstanding their bad character, they keep 
in the temples their superior position. Thus also 
hi the Braise-songs of Loo [She IV.ii. Song 
IV. 3] we have, 

“In spring and in autumn, without delay, 

He presents his offerings without error, 

To the great and sovereign God, 

And to liia great ancestor How-tseih 

the superior man thus in effect saying, “Here 
is the order of ceremony; tho’ How-tseih be 
near in relationship, yet God takes the pre¬ 
cedence in the sacrifice.” Another ode savs 
[She, I. iii. ode XIV. 2.] :— 

“I will ask for my aunts, 

And then for my sister 

the superior man thus saying, “Here is the 
order of ceremony; tho’ the sister be the near¬ 
est in relationship, yet the aunts take the pre¬ 
cedence of her.” Chung-ne said, “ There were 


three tbiugs which showed Tsang WSn-ehung’s 
want of virtue, and three which showed his want 
of knowledge. His keeping Clien K‘in [Lew-hea 
Hwuy] in a low position; his removing the six 
gates; and his making his concubines weave rush 
mats for sale: —these showed his want of virtue. 
His making vain structures [See Ana. V. xvii.], 
his allowing a sacrifice contrary to the proper 
order [The case in the text]; and his sacrificing 
to the Yuen-kew [A strange bird]:—these show¬ 
ed his want of knowledge.’” 

The reader will probably think that this long 
note does not make the text plainer than it was 
before.—It was explained on IV. ii. 2, and on the 
19th chapter of the Doctrine of the Mean, that 
in the ancestral temple the shrines were ar¬ 
ranged in two rows, on either side of the shrine 
of the founder of the House. On one Bide were 
the shrines of fathers fronting the south. These 

were called, ch'aou (jjQ). On Hie other side, 
fronting the north, were those of sons. They 
were called muh 0^)- Of course the sons 
were fathers in their turn; but the situation in 
the row was determined by reckoning from the 
founder. His grandson was the 1st ch'aou, his 
son the 1st muh, and so on. But what was to 
be done when brothers followed one another in 
the succession, as here in the case of Min and 
He? Some critics say their tablets went all in¬ 
to the same shrine; but this is not the orthodox 
view. That holds that they were placed just 
as if they had been father and son, and the 
theory of the arrangement was overturned. 
Now when the tablet of Min got its place in the 
temple, he was a ch'aou. That of He should 
have gone into the other row, opposite to it, 
pushing out the muh which was at the top. 
Bnt duke Wftn wished bis father to have the 
more honourable ch'aou place; and so Minjs 
tablet was removed to the muh row, and He's 
took its place at the bottom of the ch'aous. The 
director of the temple lent himself to this in¬ 
fringement of the rule. He was in reality cider 
than Min; but Min had taken precedence of 
him in the succession, as the son of duke 
Chwang’s wife, preferable to an elder brother 
who was only the son of a concubine. 

[Tto-ahe’s own remarks in the Cbuen begin 

“ # H eigthe # 

-J“ or ‘ superior man ’ there. The other two 
^ -j-* are to be take as the authors of the 
odes which are quoted, adduced by Tso-she in 
confirmation of his own view. The Praise- 
song of Loo was made after the time of duke 
He.] 

Par. 7. The Chnen says:—‘In winter, Seen 
Tseu-keu of Tsin, Kung-tsze Ch'ing of Snug, 
Yuen Senen of Chin, and Kung-tsze Kwei- 
s4ng, of Ch'ing, invaded Ts*in, when they took 
Wang and P ang-ya, and returned. The object 
of the expedition was to repay Tsfin for the 
compaign of P'&ng-ya. The ministers are not 
named in the text, [and they are only called 
^], on account of duke Muh [of Tshn], out 
of regard to the honour of Te*in;—an example 
of tlie respect paid to virtue.’ [This last sen¬ 
tence is merely Tso-she’s own erroneous criti¬ 
cism of the text.] 
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Par. 8. The marriage of the duke with a 
daughter of Ts‘e is recorded in IV. 2. The pre¬ 
senting the offerings of silk, denoted by 

was subsequent to the ceremonies of the engage¬ 
ment, and therefore I think, notwithstanding 
the protest of the K‘ang-he editors, that Too’s 
view is very likely,—that the engagement had 
been made before the death of duke He, and 
that, as soon as the conclusion of the mourning 


permitted, W5n proceeded to take the next 
step. The Chuen says:—‘This visit to Ts‘e of 
Seang-chung was according to rule. When a 
prince comes to the rule of a State, he shows 
his affection for the States whose princes are 
related to him by affinity, cultivates all relation¬ 
ships by marriage, and takes a head wife, to 
attend to the grain-vessels of the temple. This 
is filial piety, and filial piety is the beginning 
of propriety.’ 


Third year. 
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III. 1 In the [duke’s] third y ear, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, Shuh-sun Tih-shin joined an officer of Tsin, an 
officer of Sung, an officer of Ch‘in, an officer of Wei, 
and an officer of Ch'ing, in invading Shin, the people 
of which dispersed. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, king [He’s] son, Hoo, died. 

3 A body of men from Ts‘in invaded Tsin. 

4 In autumn, a body of men from Ts'oo besieged Keang. 

5 It rained locusts in Sung. 

6 In winter, the duke went to Tsin; and in the twelfth 

month, on Ke-sze, he made a covenant with the mar¬ 
quis of Tsin. 

7 Yang Ch‘oo-foo of Tsin led a force, and invaded Ts'oo, in 

order to relieve Keang. 


Par. 1. Shin was a small State, whose lords 
were viscounts, with the surname of the House 

of Chow;—in the prea. dis. of Joo-yang 
$0). de P- Joo-ning, Ho-nan. Tso-she says 
that Chwang-shuh ^. Chweng is the 
hon. title given to Shuh-sun Tih-shin] joined 
the armies of the States in this expedition, be¬ 
cause Shin had submitted to TsW He adds, 

in explanation of the term that ‘ the 

people’s flying and deserting their superior is 
indicated by that term, while their ruler’s 
fleeing is expressed by jjjjSTbe first meaning 

given to in the diet, is ‘a large body of 
water rushing away by a new channel.’ Such 
is the dispersion of the people fleeing from an 
enemy. 

[The Chuen appends:—‘ The marquis of Wei 
went to Ch*in, to express his acknowledgments 
for the peace with Tsin,’—obtained by the medi¬ 
ation of ChHn j—see the Chuen on par. 4 of last 
year] 

Par. 2. Tso-she says:—‘In the 4th month, 
onYih-hae, the king's uncle, duke ‘Win 
the hon - title given to Hoo) died. 
A messenger came to Loo with the announce- 
“Jf condolences were sent to Chow as on 
the death of a pnnee who had covenanted with 
Ho ° in the text was the ‘ king’s 
Ue ’n. Trih 3 ’ w '^.covenanted with duke 
He in Teih-ts‘6uen. The news of his death 


I was sent therefore to duke Win, as being He’s 
son, and condolences were returned to Chow, as 
if Hoo had been the prince of a State. As the 
Chuen says he was king Seang’s uncle, he must 
have been a son of king He Knh - 

leang wrongly identifies him with the Shuh- 
fuh of 1,8, who was not yet dead. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘TTieearlof Ts’ia 
invaded Tsin, and burned his boats when iie 
had crossed the Ho. He then took Wang-kwan 
and Keaou; and as the troopsof Tsin did not come 
out against him, he crossed the Ho at the ford 
of Maou, collected the bodies in Heaou [See V. 
xxxiii. 3], raised mounds over them, and then 
returned to Tsin In consequence of this ex¬ 
pedition, he was acknowledged as their leader 
by tbe Western Jung, and continued to employ 
Mang-ming. From this the superior man re¬ 
cognizes the style of ruler that duke Muh of 
Ts’in was;—what entire confidence he reposed 
in the men whom he employed, and with what 
single-heartedness he stood by them. He recog¬ 
nizes also the qualities of Mttng-ming, how diligent 
he was and able, from his anxiety to exercise his 
thoughts more profitably; and the loyalty finally 
of Tsze-sang [The Itung-sun Che, who first re¬ 
commended Mang-ming], well knowing men, 
and introducing the good to the notice of his 
prince. What is intimated in the ode [She, I. >• 
ode 1.3J, 

“ She goes to gather the white southernwood. 
By the ponds, by the pools; 

And then she employs it. 

In the business of our prince,” 

was found in duke Muh. Again, the words, 
[She, m. in. ode VI. 4], 
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“ Never idle day or nigbt. 

In the service of the one man,” 

were exemplified in Mftng-min£. And those 
[She, III. i. ode X. 8], 

ik His counsels reached on to his descendants, 
To give happiness and strength to his posteri¬ 
ty,” 

were exemplified in Tsze-sang.’ 

Acc. to the Chuen, the earl of Ts‘in himself 
was in this expedition. Still the m k of 
the text shows that he only accompanied it. and 
that the command was held by one of his minis¬ 
ters. The conclusion of this expedition does 
seem a more fitting occasion for the Speech of 
the earl of Ts‘in which concludes the Shoo than 
the defeat at Heaou, to which it is commonly re¬ 
ferred. 

Par. 4. Keang,—see V. ii. 4. From the time 
of the meeting recorded in that par., Keang, 
notwithstanding its proximity to Ts‘oo, had 
continued to adhere to the northern States, and 
was now to suffer the consequences from its 
powerful neighbour. Ts‘oo was, no doubt, 
emboldened to recommence its aggressive move¬ 
ments by the long continued hostilities between 
Tsin and Ts‘in. The Chuen says that, on this 
occasion, ‘ Seen Puh of Tsin invaded Ts‘oo in 
order to relieve Keang.’ 

Par. 5. ||j,—see II. v. 8. The Chuen says 
that these ’locusts fell down and died.’ This 
seems to be Tso-she’s explanation of the text 
that ‘it rained locusts.’ This would be a prodigy, 
and not a calamity or plague, as Kuh-leang 
makes out the visitation to have been. Sung 
was noted for such strange appearances;—see 
V. xvi. 1. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—'They were ap¬ 
prehensive in T6in that they had behaved 
unoourteously to the duke [In the matter of the 
covenant, par. 3 of last year], and asked him to 
make a new covenant. The duke went accord¬ 
ingly to Tsin, and made a covenant with the 
marquis, who feasted him, and sang the ode 
beginning, 


•• Abundant grows the aster-southern¬ 
wood” (She. 1L iii. ode II.). 

Chwang-shuh [See on par. 1} descended the 
steps with the duke, that he might acknowledge 
[the honour done to him], saying, “ My small 
State having received the orders of your great 
State, 1 dare not bnt be most careful in my 
observances. Your lordship has conferred on 
me a great honour, and nothing could exceed my 
happiness. The happiness of my small State is 
from the kindness of your great one.” The mar¬ 
quis also descended the steps, and declined the 
acknowledgments [which the duke was going to 
make]. They then re-ascended the steps, when 
the duke bowed twice, and sang the ode beginning 
“ Our admirable, amiable Sovereign ” (She, III. 
ii. ode V).’ 

Par. 7. The Chuen say s 1 In winter, Tsin re¬ 
presented the case of Keangto the court of Chow. 
In consequence, Wang-shuh, the duke Hwan, and 
Yang Ch‘oo-foo of Tsin, invaded Ts'oo in order 
to relieve Keang. They attacked Fang-shing, 
and having met with Tsze-choo, duke of Seih, 
they returned.’ This narrative of the Chuen is 
not clear. Tsze-choo was the commander of the 
expedition of Ts‘oo against Keang. He retired 
before the troops of Tsin, and then the reliev¬ 
ing force also withdrew, having accomplished 
its object very imperfectly. Kung and Kuh 
leave out the before The K‘ang-he 
editors enter here into a defence of the conduct 
of Tain in this transaction, against the condemna¬ 
tion of Hoo Gan-kwoh and other critics. Too Yu 
says that the duke Hwan in the Chuen was a 
sen of duke Wan, king’s son Hoo, whose death 
is recorded in the second par If it was so, then 
the Wang-shuh (3l in t,le Chuen hero 
must be taken ns a clan-name and not as= 
‘ the king’s uncle.’ 1 have so translated the 
characters in the former Chuen, because the 
relationship of Hoo seems to be determined by 
his being called both ‘king’s son,’ and king's 
uncle.’ 


Fourth year. 
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IV. 1 In his fourth year, in spring, the duke arrived from Tsin. 

2 In summer, [the duke] met his wife Keang in Ts‘e. 

3 The Teih made an incursion into Ts‘e. 

4 In autumn, a body of men from Ts‘oo extinguished Keang. 

5 The marquis of Tsin invaded Ts'in. 

6 The marquis of Wei sent Ning Yu to Loo on a mission of 

friendly inquiries. 

7 In winter, in the eleventh month, on Jin-yin, the wife [of 

duke Chwang], the lady Fung, died. 


Par. 1. [The Chuen appends here three short 
notices:—1st, ‘In spring they returned K‘ung 
T‘ah from Tsin to Wei [See the Chuen on II, 4], 
considering him to be Wei’s good man, and 
therefore letting him go.’ 2d, ‘ In summer, the 
marquis of Wei went to Tsin to make his 
acknowledgments [for the restoration of K'ung 
Tah].’ 8d, ‘The earl of Ts'aou went to Tsin to 
hare an understanding about the contributions 
[to the marquis, as the leader of the States.]' 
Par. 2. This par. has reference to duke 
Win’s marriage,—his bringing home to Loo the 
daughter of Ts‘e, on whose account Kung-tsze 
Suy conveyed the marriage gifts as related in 
II. 8. There are difficulties, however, in the 
interpretation and translation of it, arising from 
there being no subject of the verb expressed, 


and from the phrase ^ instead of the re¬ 
gular one ^ ; —comp. II. iii. 5, and III- 

xxiv. 3. Tso-she holds that the subject of 
is some person of mean rank, who was employ¬ 
ed on this mission. The Chuen says:—‘ A high 
minister did not go to meet the lady;—which 
was contrary to rule.’ It is then added ‘ The 
superior man, knowing from this that Ch‘uh 
Keang (so the lady was afterwards styled) 
would not be trusted in Loo, might say, “ A 
man of noble rank acted at her betrothal, and a 
mean man met her [at her marriage]. While 
she was becoming duchess, she was treated as 
mean, and in the act of establishing her she was 
disowned. The (hike threw nway his confidence 
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in her. ami her authority as mistress of the 
harem was overthrown. This was a sure pre¬ 
sage of disorder in the State, and of ruin in the 
family. Bight was it that she should not be 
trusted. What is said in the ode (She. IV.i. [i.] 
ode VJI.), 

“Severe the majesty of Heaven, 

And ever preserve its favour,” 

may be considered as spoken of the reverence 
to be accorded to the mistress of the harem.’ 

Kung-yang sees in this notice the indication | 
of the indifference witli which the iady was j 
treated, and supposes 9he was not a daughter of I 
the marqnis of Ts‘e, but only of one of his offi- j 
ccrs, of tlie same surname as the ruling House, j 
But there can be no doubt the lady was a I 
daughter of the marquis. Kuh-leang would | 
supply as the subject of The duke 

went in person to Ts‘e for his bride, as duke 
Chwang is said to have done in Ill.xxiv.3. 
There the is expressed, while here it Ms j 
wanting ; but we have found it wanting in the 
same way iu more than a score of other para¬ 
graphs. Here, therefore, I must agree, as the 
K‘ang-he editors do, with Kuh-leang rather 
than with Tso The duke went himself to Ts‘e 


to receive his bride. 

But how have we ^ instead of 
± as in III xxiv. 3? Tso-she does not meet 
this question, but Too repeats the explanation of 
the term which is given under V.xxv. 3. 
Kuh-leang also adduces it, but I do not see how 
it can be admitted in this case. And there is 
no necessity for it. The duke went to '1's‘e, and 
in his impatience completed the Carriage 
there, instead of escorting his bride to Boo, and 
there going through the ceremonies proper to 
the occasion ;—as lie ought to have done. In¬ 
stead of simply, we might have ^ 
as in II. iii. 6,8, et al.; but it is needless to find 
either praise or blame in the omission of the 


Par. 3. See V, xxx. 3. These northern hordes 
seem to have become more and more restless and 
daring. 

Par. 4. The relief of Keang in the end of 
last year proved of little value. The Chuen 
s*y»:—‘When Ts‘oo extinguished Keang, the 
earl of Ts‘in wore mourning an account of it; 
removed from his proper bed-chamber ; and did 
not allow his table to be fully spread:—going 
beyond the regular bounds [of sorrow]. One of 
his great officers remonstrated with him, but he 
said, “When a State with whose lord I had 
covenanted is extinguished, although I could 
not save it, I dare not but feel compassion. 
And I fear for myself.” The superior man will 
say that the words of the ode (She, III.L Ode 
VII. l) 


‘ There were those two dynasties, 

But they failed in their government. 

Throughout 411 the States in all the kingdom, 

He examined, he exercised consideration.' 

might be spoken of Muh of Ts‘in.' 

Par. 5. Tso-she says that in this invasion the 
marquis of Tsin besieged Yuen anti Sin-shing, 
to repay Twin for the campaign of Wang-kwan 
—see the Chuen on par. 3 of last year. The 
marquis of Tsin conducted the invasion in 
person. It is absurd to seek for any other 
reason for the text’s saying so, and yet the 
K‘ang-he editors express their agreement with 
Chang Heah in the view that the marquis’s 
title is here given to indicate the sage’s emphatic 
condemnation of his persistence in hostilities I 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘King Woo of 
Wet having come to Loo with friendly inquiries, 
the duke was feasting with him, and had the 
“Heavy lies the dew,” (She, II. iL ode X.) 
and the “ lied Bows ” (Site. II. iii. ode I), sung 
on his account. He did not protest against 
these odes, nor did he make answer with any 
other. The duke sent the officer of communi¬ 
cation with envoys from other States to ask 
him privately [the reason of his conduct]. He 
replied, “I supposed that the musicians, in 
practising their art, happened to come to the 
two pieces. Formerly, when princes of States 
appeared at the king’s court to receive instruc¬ 
tions about their government, and the king 
gratified them with an entertainment, then 
the ‘Heavy lies the dew’ was sung, the 
son of Heaven being the sun [There spoken 
of], and the princes receiving his commands, 
[As the dew is affected by the sun]. When 
they had battled with any against whom the 
king was angry, and were reporting their success¬ 
ful services, the king gave them a red bow with 
a hundred red arrows, and a black bow with a 
thousand arrows, to show how the feast was 
one of recompense. Now I, an officer of a State, 
am here to perpetuate the old friendship between 
Wei and Loo; and though his lordship conde¬ 
scends to bestow them, how dare I accept such 
grand honours to bring on myself the charge of 
crime?” Confucius has celebrated the virtue of 
Ning Woo in the Ana., V. xx., and especially a 
‘ stupidity that could not be equalled.’ The critics 
are loud ot finding in the narrative of the Chuen 
an illustration of that stupidity. 

Par 7. Tso says that ‘in winter Ch‘ing Fung 
died,’ Ch'ing being the title or epithet by which 
she was called after death. She had been a con¬ 
cubine of duke Chwang, and she is mentioned 
in two Chuenthat in V. xxi 6. and the 2d 
one appended to IV. ii. On her son’s coming to 
be marquis she partook of his nobility (-^r 

), and stie here appears as or 

‘ wife ’ of duke Chwang. She was of the House 
of Jin (ff£), w hich had the surname of Fung. 
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V. 1 In the [duke's] fifth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, 
the king sent Shuh of Yung, with inouth-jewels and a 
carriage and horses [for the funeral of Ch‘ing Fung.] 

2 In the third month, on Sin-hae, we buried our duchess, 

Ch‘ing Fung. 

3 The king sent the earl of Shaou to be present at the burial. 

4 In summer, Kung-sun Gaou went to Tsin. 

5 A body of men from Ts‘in entered Joh. 

6 In autumn, a body of men from Ts‘oo extinguished Luh. 

7 In winter, in the tenth month, on Keah-shin, Yeh, baron of 

Heu, died. 

r™!rft£T P ' Ii4 ’ *^. nli ; 6 0n J* e into the mouth of the corpse ( □ tjf )• A Yung 

former of these passage Bjf is explained. -S> o.„ h .. , . , **- . • 

__ ,_, . Cl ohuh was thekings messenger, mentioned in tne 

»u the name of certain jewels,—Too cal « them j _ , , ■„ , _ . 

ru. -j- , ‘ ’ "" second passage referred to, as well as here; but it 

IE.’ P earl5 lnd gems,’—which were put could not be the same man. The messenger on 
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this occasion was probably a son of the former. 
On that passage. Too Yu says that Yung was the 

or clan-name. Here Fan Ning says that 
Yung Shuh was a great officer of the 1st rank 
in the service of the king, and that Yung was the 

name of his ^ , or the territory from which 

he derived his revenue. This is probably 
correct, but the name of the territory became 
the clan-name of the family. The R between 

£ and intimates, acc. to Kung and Kub, 
that the two gifts were distinct, and that each 
should have teen conveyed by its proper envoy, 
while here they were both entrusted to Yung 
Shuhcontrary to rule. But this criticism is 
more thsn doubtful. The K‘a»g-he editors, 
after a host of critics, see, in the omission of 

before a strong expression of the 

sage’s condemnation of the king in thus sanc¬ 
tioning the elevation of duke Chwang’s concu¬ 
bine to the rank of wife. This criticism is no 
more valuable than the former. 

Par. 2. Comp. Ilf. xxii. 2. As the lady Fung 
was now regarded as duke Chwang’s wife, there 
is no difficulty with the terms of this paragraph. 
Hoo Gan-kwoh, indeed, says that this would 
involve a further departure from the rules of 
propriety, as there would be the spirit-tablets 
of two wives to go into duke Chwang’s temple- 
shrine. It is admitted that in the shrine of a 
king only the tablet of his proper queen could 
be placed; but the tablets admissible into the 
shnnes of great officers were not so limited; 
and what the rule was in regard to princes of 
States and their wives is not ascertained. See 
Maou K “e-ling ia loc. 

Par . 3 . For Kuh-leang has ^ 

The earl of Shaou was a minister of the king, 
who derived his revenue from Shaou, in the 
present dis. of Yuen-k'euh (Jrjj ftfa), Keang 
Chow ), Sban-ae. Tso-she says his 

mission was according to rule, as well as that 
of Yung Shuh, in par. I;—an opinion vehement¬ 
ly disputed by many of the critics. 

Par. 4. The Chuen says nothing about this 
mission. Kaon K’ang ^) and other 

critics dwell with justice on the court Loo paid 
to Tain, while no messenger went to Chow to 
acknowledge all the king’s favours. 

l** r - 5- Joh was at this time a small State 
in the south-west of the pres. dis. of Neu-heang 

($=$), dep. Nan-yang, Ho-nan. It was 


afterwards removed by Ts‘oo farther-south, to 
the dis. of E-shing ( *jgf dep. Seang-yang, 
Hoo-pih. See the Chuen on V. xxv. 5. The 
Chuen here says:—‘ Before this, Job had revolt¬ 
ed from Ts'oo, and become an adherent of 
Ts’in. Now it was inclining again to Ts’oo, 
and in the summer, a body of men from Ts’in 
entered it.’ 

Par. 6. Luh was a small State,—in the pres. 
Chow of Luh-gan ^ ^J^), Gan-hwuy. 

Its lords were Yens (’fjjc), representatives of 
the ancient Kaou-yaou. The, Chuen says:— 

1 The people of Luh had revolted from Ts’oo, and 
joined the E of the east. In autumn, therefore, 
Ch’ing Ta-sin and Chung-kwei, of Ts’oo led a 
force and extinguished Luh. In winter, Kung- 
tsre Seeh of Ts’oo extinguished Leaou. When 
Tsang WSn-chung heard of the extinction of 
the two States, he said, “ Thus suddenly have 
ceased the sacrifices to Kaou-yaou T’ing-keen 
[See on the title of Bk. iii., Pt. II. of the Shoo)! 
Alas tiiat the virtue [of their lords] was not 
established, and that there was no help for the 
people!’” 

Par. 7. This was duke He; he was succeed¬ 
ed by his son, Seih-go (^jj^ ^). [The Chuen 
appends here:—"Yang Ch’oo-foo of Tain had 
gone to Wei on a mission of friendly inquiries, 
and on his return passed by Ning. Yjng of Ning 
followed him, but returned when tbey had got 
to Win. His wife asked him [why be had left 
Yang Ch’oo-foo so soon], and he replied, “Be¬ 
cause of his hard rigour. In the Shang Shoo 
[See the Shoo, V. iv. 17J it is said, * For the 
reserved and retiring there ia the rigorous 
rule; for the lofty and intelligent there is the 
mild rule.’ This officer is all for rigour;—he 
will probably not dies natural death. Heaven 
displays the virtue of rigour, yet not so as to 
disturb the seasons;—how much more should 
this be the ease with men I Moreover, round a 
man of flowers without fruit resentments will 
collect. Coming into collision with men, and 
the object of many resentments, he will not be 
able to maintain himself. I Was afraid I should 
not share in advantages he might secure, but 
would be involved in his difficulties, and so I 
left him.” ’ 

There is added an additional short notice:— 

‘At Otis time, the officers of Tsin, Cbaou Ch’ing 
[Chaou Ts’uy, general of the 1st army], Lwan 
Ch’ing [Lwan Che, general of the 3d army], 
Hoh Pih [Seen Tseu-keu, general of the army of 
the centre], and K’cw Ke [Sen Shin, assistant- 
general of the 3d army], all died.’] 
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VI. 1 In the [duke’s] sixth year, in spring, there was the burial 
of duke He of Heu. 

2 In summer, Ke-sun Hang-foo went to Ch‘in. 

3 In autumn, Ke-sun Hang-foo went to Tsin. 

4 In the eighth month, on Yih-hae, Hwan, marquis of Tsin, 

died. 

5 In winter, in the tenth month, duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, 

went to Tsin, to [be present at] the burial of duke 
SeangofTsin. 

6 Tsin put to death its great officer, Yang Ch‘oo-foo. 

7 Hoo Yih-koo of Tsin fled to the Teih. 

8 In the intercalary month, [the duke] did not inaugurate 

the month with the usual ceremonies, but still he ap¬ 
peared in the ancestral temple. 


.Ta*. 1- [The Chuen appends here:—‘In the 
6tn year, in spring, Tain had a military review 
ro an( ' disbanded two of its [five] armies 
[See the Chuen after V. xmri. 6. The death of 
so many of its great officers, mentioned in the 
previous notice, rendered this disbandment ne- 
cessary]. The marquis appointed Hoo Yih-koo 
to the command of the 2d or army of the centre 
l_ln room of Seen Tseu-keu], with Chaou Tun as 
assistant commander. When Yang Ch‘oo-foo 
came from Wan [See the first Chuen at the end 
, Yew], there was a second review at Tung, 
nen these appointments were changed. Yang 


had been attached as assistant to Ch‘ing-ke 
[Chaou Ts‘uy, the father of Tud. Ch‘ing is the 
lion. title, and Ke is the designation], and was 
therefore a partizan of the Chaou family. Con¬ 
sidering, moreover, the ability of Chaou Tun, 
he said that to employ so able a man would be 
advantageous to the State. On this account 
Tun was advanced above [Yih-koo], aud now 
he, the officer Seuen f*jff was afterwards Tun’s 
honorary title), began to administer the govern¬ 
ment of the State. He appointed regular rules 
for the various departments oj business; adjusted 
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the laws for the various degrees of crime; re¬ 
gulated all criminal and civil actions at law; 
searched out runaways; ordered the employ¬ 
ment of securities and bonds; dealt with old 
ordinances that had fallen into foul disorder; 
restored to their original order the distinctions 
of rank; renewed according to their normal 
pattern offices that had fallen into disuse; 
brought out men whose path had been stopped, 
and who were in obscurity. When he had 
completed his regulations, lie delivered them to 
the grand-assistant, Yang, and the grand-master, 
Kea T'o, that they might have them carried 
into practice in the State of Tsin, ns its regular 
laws.’] 

Par. 2. Too says that this H&ng-foo was the 
grand-son of Y’ew, who is first mentioned in III. 
xxv. 6, and who subsequently played a most im¬ 
portant part iu the affairs of Loo. He was either 
his grandson, or great grandson ;•—which of the 
two is uncertain. The Chuen says:— 1 Tsang WSn- 
chung, looking at the good relations of Ch‘in 
and Wei, wished to seek the friendship of Ch‘in 
[for Loo], In summer, therefore, Ke Wan [Wftn 
was Hang-foo’s posthumous title; see Ana. V. 
xix.] went on a friendly mission to Chun, marry¬ 
ing there himself at the same time.’ 

[There is a narrative about Ts'in appended 
here:—-Jin-haou, the earl of Ts'in, died, aud 
the three sons of Tsze-keu, Yen-seih, Chung- 
hang, and K‘een-hoo, were buried alive along 
with him. They were known as the three good 
men of Ts‘in; and the people bewailed their 
fate in the strains of the ode called “ The Yel¬ 
low Birds (She, I. xi. VI.).” The superior man 
says, “It was right that Muh of Ts’in should not 
be master of covenants [«.«., leader of the States]! 
In his death he threw away the lives of his peo¬ 
ple. When the ancient kings left the world, 
they yet left behind them a good example;— 
■would they ever have snatched away from it its 
good men? The words of the ode (She, IU. iii. 
ode X. 6), 


‘Men there are not, 

And the empire must go to ruin 
and misery,’ 


have reference to the want of good men. What 
shall be said of this case when such men wer< 
taken away? The ancient kings, knowing that 
their life would not be long, largely established 
the sagely and wise [as princes and officers] 
planted them instructions in the soil of the man¬ 
ners [of the people]; instituted the several raode< 
of distinguishing rank and character; published 
excellent lessons; made the standard tubes and 
measures; showed [the people] the exact amouni 
of their contributions; led them ou by the rule! 
of deportment; gave them the rules of their own 
example; declared to them the instructions and 
• atutea [of their predecessors]; taught them 
to guard [against what was evil] and obtain 
what wm advantageous; employed for them the 
regular duties [of the several officers] ■ and led 
them on by the rules of propriety i-tilus g^ur 
mg that the earth should yield its propeMn- 
crease, and that all below them might sufficient- 
by depend on them. It was after they had 
tfone all this that those ancient kmgs went to 
their end. Succeeding sage kings hare acted in 

V/IaTh 6 way - But now > granting that-dak 
Muh had no such example to leave to his vZ- 
tenty, yet when he proceeded to take away^e 


good with him in his death, it would have been 
hard for him to be in the highest place. The 
superior man might know from this that Ts'in 
would not again march in triumph to the east.” ’ 

Alas for this prognostication of Tso-she, so 
falsified by the future history of Ts'inl] 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—* In autumn, when 
Ke W5n was about to go on a mission of frierd- 
ly inquiries to Tsin, he caused inquiry to b.) 
made for him into all the observances to U 
practised on occasion <Jf a death [Haring lie.,r • 
that the marquis of Tain was ill.] One if , - 
people said to him, “ Of what nse will it be 1 
when he replied, “To be prepared beforehand 
so as to have no occasion for anxiety, is a goed 
old lesson. To have to seek for the rules, and net 
be able to find them, would be a hard case. If 
I go beyond what is necessary in searching Ci¬ 
thern now, what harm can it do?"’ Too and 
other critics find in this an illustration of Ke 
Win s ‘ thinking thrice,’ which is mentioned m 
the Analects. 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘When d ike 
Scang died, his son, duke Ling was still you, g, 
and the people of Tsin, fearing the difficulties 
that might arise, wished to have a grown up 
ruler appointed. Chaou Mftng [Mang wf the 
designation of Chaou TunJ said, “Let us e;>- 
point duke Win's ion, Yung. He is foil 1 of 
what is good, and is grown up; our forcer 
marquis loved him; he is near at hand In Tsin; 
and Ts'in is our old friend. By the appoint¬ 
ment of a good man, tlie"State will be streng’h- 
ened. In serving the elder, we shall follow the 
natural order. In calling the loved son to (no 
State, we act a filial part. And by binding 
anew the old ties of friendship, we shall secure 
our repose. Because of the difficulties with whv h 
the Slate is threatened, we wish to call a pro" “ 
up ruler to its head, and with Yung, possessed of 
these four advantages, those difficulties will be 
removed.” Kea Ke [Hoo Yih-koo] said, “ Our 
better plan will be to appoint duke Wan's son, 
Loh. Shin Ying enjoyed the favours of two mar¬ 
quises [Seethe Chuen to V.xxiii. 4]; if we raise 
her son to be our ruler, the people will repose 
under him.” Chaou M&ng replied, “ Shin Ying 
was mean, her rank being only ninth in the 
harem;—what feeling of majesty can her son 
inspire? And she was the favourite of two 
marquises;—therein was lewdness. He, more¬ 
over, though the son of our former marquis, 
was unable to find the patronage of a groat 
State, but went out to a small State, a long 
way off. His mother lewd, and himself f ar 
away, without majesty, Ch‘in small and distant, 
incapable of helping him, what grounds are 
there for reposing under him ? The lady K‘e 
of Too [The mother of Yung], out of regard to 
our marquis just deceased, yielded her place to 
to K'eih of Bill [duke Scang’s mother]; and out of 
regard to the [kindness shown to duke W&n by 
the] Teih, she yielded again in favour of Ke B ei, 
making herself only the 4th in the harem. On 
these accounts our former ruler loved her s° n i 
and sent him to serve- in Ts'in, where he has 
been a minister of the second rank. Consider¬ 
ing that Tsin is a great State and near at hand> 

able to afford him support; considering also 

now the righteousness of his mother and the 
love of his father are sufficient to awe the pen* 
pie, will it not be right to call him to the neao 
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of the State ?” After this, Tun sent Seen Meeh 
and Sze Hwuy to Ts‘in to bring the prince 
Yung to Tsin, while Kea Ke sent also to call 
prince Loh from Ch‘in. Ch‘aou Ming, however, 
caused Loh to be put to death [on the way] at 

Pe.’ For gj|| Kung-yang has g||. 

Par. 5. The K‘ang-he editors make this into 
two paragraphs, the second beginning with 
Tso-she, however, considered the whole as one, 
as is evident from his brief note, that * Seang- 
chung went to Tsin, to bury duke Seang.’ 

Parr. G,7. The K‘ang-he editors give these 
paragraphs aa one. but I think it is better to fol- 
low the arrangement of Kuh-leang. He also 
has instead of The Chuen says:— 

‘Kea Ke resented Yang's causing him to be 
superseded in the command of the army of the 
centre [See the Chuen after p. 1]; and knowing 
that he had not friends to succour him in Tsin, 
in the 9th month, he employed Sub Kuh-keu 
[Belonged to a branch of the Hoo family] to 
kill him. The language of the text, that ‘Tsin 
put to death its great officeris because Y ang 
had interfered with the offices of others. In the 
11th month, on Ping-yin, Tsin put Sub K‘een-pih 
[Kuh-keul to death, on which Kea Ke fled to the 
Teih. Chaou M&ng [Called the officer Seuen ; see 
the Chuen after p. 1.] by and by employed Yu 
Peen, to escort his family to join him there. 
Now at the grand review in E, Kea Ke had dis¬ 
graced Yu Peen, whose people wished on this 
occasion to put all Ke’s family to death in re¬ 
payment of that injury. But he said, “ No. I 
have heard that it is contained in an old book, 
that neither kindness nor wrong can be repaid 
in the persons of a man’s children; and that is 
a principle with leal-hearted people. My mas¬ 
ter [Chaou Ming] is behaving courteously to 
Kea Ke, and would it not be bad if I took ad¬ 
vantage of his favour to myself to avenge my 

J irivate wrong? To depend on another’s favour 
to do this] would not show bravery. In satis- 
ying my own resentment, to increase the num¬ 
ber of my enemies [By making Chaou Mang 
his foe] would not show knowledge. To injure 
the public service for my private ends would 
not show loyalty. If I let go these three quali¬ 
ties, wherewith should I do service to my mat¬ 
ter?” So he collected all the members of Kea 
Ke’s family, his household stuff, and his treas¬ 


ures, led the protecting force in perron, and 
conveyed them to the borders [oi the Teih]. 

It appears* from the Chuen that the death of 
Yang Ch‘oo-foo was procured by Hoo Yih-koo; 
and it is difficult to account for the language of 
the text which ascribes it to ‘Tsin,’—to the act 
of the State. Tso-she's explanation is altogether 
unsatisfactory. In advising duke Seang to 
supersede the less able by the abler man, Yang 
had only done his duty; and whether it were so 
or not, his action affords no explanation of the 
ascription of this death to Tsin. Kaou K|ang 
says the record of tlie flight of Hoo Yih-koo, 
immediately after that of the death of Yang, 
sufficiently shows that he was the murderer; 

but this does not account for the ^ 
Kung-yang relates that duke Seang told Kea 
Ke that he superseded him on the representation 
of Yang; and some, accepting this account,hold 
that by the * Tsin ’ we are to understand duke 
Seang, who was now deceased! I can suggest 
nothing myself as a solution of the difficulty. 

Par 8 Tso-she says:—‘Not to inaugurate 
solemnly the first day of the intercalary month 
was an infringement of the proper rule The 
intercalary month is intended to adjust the 
seasons. The observance of the seasons is neces¬ 
sary for the performance of the labours of the 
year. It is those labours by which provision is 
made for the necessities of life. Herein then 
lies the caring for the lives of the people, biot 
to inaugurate properly the intercalary month 
was to set aside the regulation of the seasons; 
—what government of the people could there bo 
in $uch a case ?* 

The inauguration of the month intended 
seems to be the offering of a sheep, alluded to 
in Ana.HI.xvii. After this ceremony, the 
duke it would appear, presented himself before 
the shrines of his ancestors, with what cere¬ 
monies we are not told; and this over, he 
proceeded to give audience to his officers. 
Maou K.‘e-ling thinks that that audience and 
the attention to the government which ithnplied 

is what is here intended by {jjj} "p |§§; hut 
I cannot think so. - The jjg indicates that the 
ceremony which follows was less important 
than that which precedes it, which could not be 
said of attention to the business of the govern¬ 
ment. 


Seventh year. 
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VII. 1 In his seventh year, in spring, the duke invaded Choo. 

2 In the third month, on Keah-suh, he took Seu-k‘eu, and 

went on in consequence to wall W 00 . 

3 In summer, in the fourth month, Wang-shin, duke of 

Sung, died. 

4 The people of Sung put to death [some of] their great 

officers. 

5 On Mow-tsze, an army of Tsin and one of Ts‘in fought a 

battle at Ling-hoo. 

6 Seen Meeh of Tsin fled to Ts‘in. 

7 The Teih made an incursion into our western borders. 

8 In autumn, in the eighth month, the duke had a meeting 

with other princes and a great officer of Tsin, when 
they made a covenant in Hoo. 
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9 In winter, Seu invaded Keu. 

10 Kung-sun Gao« went to Keu to superintend a covenant, 


Pur. 1. Tso says the duko made tliis move¬ 
ment, ‘taking the opportunity of the difficulties 
of Tsin.* 

Par. 2 Seu-k'eu (Kungyang has 
—see V .xxii. 1. It was originally a fuo-ymuj of 
Loo. Choo had taken and appropriated it; 
and duke lie took it from Chon, as related in 
that par., and restored its proper ruler. Choo, 
it would seem, had taken it a second time, and 
duke Wan again reclaimed it. hot not to restore 
it to its original holders. ‘ He placed over it,’ 
says the Cliucn, ‘a son of duke Wan [of 
Choo];—which was contrary to role.’ This 
scion of Choo had fled from his own State, 
where he had attempted to overturn the govern¬ 
ment, and taken refuge in Loo. He was 
now made governor of Seu-k'eu, absorbed 
by Loo, which thus extinguished the sacrifice 
that had been there maintained to Fuh-he. 
Woo was a town of Loo,—in the south-east 
of the dis. of Sze-shwuy, dep. Yen-chow. Loo 
now proceeded to wall it, as a precaution 
against reprisals from Choo. 

Par. 3. - For Ig Kuh-lcang has 
We have no subsequent entry of this duke’s 
burial, probably because of the confusion into 
which Sung fell after his death, in which the 
ceremony was irregularly performed. Wang- 
shin became duke Ch'ing. 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘ In the 4th month, 
duke Ch'ing of Sung died. At this time, duke 
Chwang’s son, Ch'ing, commanded the army of 
the right, and Kung-sun Yew [A Son of Muh-e; 
—see the narrative at the end of V. viii.] that of 
the lef t; Loh Yu was minister of War; Lin Kwnn, 
minister of Instruction; duke Hwan’s son, Tang, 
minister of Works; and Hwa Yu-sze, minister 
of Crime. Duke Ch'aou [Who had succeeded to 
his father] wished to make away with some of 
the 6ons of’former dukes, but Loh Yu said to 
him, “No. The various clans of the ducal 
House are its branches and leaves. If you re¬ 
move them, the root and trunk will have no 
shelter or shade. EveD the dolicho 3 and other 
creepers can give sheltering protection to their 
root and stem, so that the superior man could 
use them by way of comparison [See the She, 
I.vi. ode VII]; how much more should rulers 
of States do so! Your project is like what the 
common saying describes, ‘ He should protect it, 
and he allows the measuring line and axe to cut 
it down.’ It is entirely to be condemned. 
Cherish them by your kindness, and they will 
be arms and legs to you;—which of them will 
dare to chensh disaffection? Why should you 
think of removing them out of the way The 
duke would not listen to this counsel The 
clans therefore of Muh and Seang [i. e ., the de¬ 
scendants of those two dukes] led the people of 
the State to attack the duke, and killed Kung- 
sun Koo and Kung-sun Ch'ing in his palace. 
The six ministers succeeded in bringing the 
ducal house to harmony, and Loh Yu resigned 
his office as minister of War, in favour of the 
duke’s brother, Gang. Duke Ch'aou then 
tnok the seat of his father, and buried him. 
The text says that the people of Sung put their 
great officers to death, without mentioning the 


names o/ those who did so, or of the swearers, became 
they were many; it intimates also that me 
sufferers were not criminals.’ Tso-she’s explana¬ 
tion of the terms of the text is not satisfactur ■. 
Maou K'e-ling says better, ‘The text does :■ t 
give the names of the slayers and the slain, t > ■ 
historiographers having ascertained neither «X i 
the former were, nor for what cause the hue • 
suffered. Ilence the sumniariness of the iu 
guage.’ I have made the translation in accord¬ 
ance with this criticism. 

Par. 5,C. For Kung-yang has and 
before ^ he has the characters J/j[ • Lii _• 
hoo was in Tsin,—in the pres. dis. of E-slie '• /ppj 

), dep. P'oo-chow, Shan-se. The Cliu 
says: —' Duke K'angofTs'in sent an escort v-iili 
duke Win’s son Yung to Tsin, saying, “ W, , i 
dirke Wftn entered Tsin [In the 24th year r 
duke He], he had no sufficient guard with .> 
and hence came his difficulties from Leu and 
Keoh.” He therefore gave Yung a nuni h n 
guard of troops. 

‘/n the meantime, Mnh Ting carried her son.— 
the eldest son of the late marquis, —every day in 
her arms to the court, and wept there, say mg, 
“What crime had the late marquis? and shot 
crime has this child, his heir? In passing >j 
the proper heir, not raising him to his father s 
place, and in seeking a ruler from abroad, wlnt 
will you do with this child?” When she hit 
the court, she carried her son to the mansion of 
the Chaous, and with her head bowed to the 
ground before Chaou Seuen, she said to hum 
“The late marquis took this child, and com¬ 
mitted him to you, saying, ‘Should this'Child 
turn out a man of ability, I shall receive it as 
your gift. Should he not do so, I shall have 
have occasion to resent [your neglect of 
training].’ Now, though.the marquis be decc i*- 
ed, his words must still be in your ears;—' 1 ]" 
is it that you have abandoned his son?” Chaou 
Seuen and the other great officers were troubled 
by this conduct of Muh Ying, and were afraid 
of pressure Jcom the people [Taking sides •cit ¬ 
her]. They accordingly turned their backs < n 
Seen Miieh [and his mission to Ts'in], declarcii 
the child—duke Ling,—successor to the State, 
and took measures to oppose the army of Ts m. 

' Ke Ch'ing remained at the capital in charge 
of the government. Chaou Tun himself wen ] m 
command of the army of the centre, with been 
K'ih as assistant commander. Seun Lin-too 
went with the 1st army, its assistant commander 
[Ke Ch'ing, who had the chief command of it 
remaining at court]. Seen Meeh [Having re ‘ 
turned to Tsin] was in command of the 3d army > 
and Seen Too waa the assistant commander. 
Poo Chaou was charioteer, and Jung Tsin wal ’ 
spearman on the right. 

‘ When they came to Kin-yin, Chaou Seuen 
said, “ If we were to receive [Yung whom] Ts in 
[is escorting], Ts'in would be our guest » 
we do not receive him, Ts'in is our invader. 
we do not receive him, if we be further dilatory 
in our measures, Ts'in will be led to suspcc* 
us. To be beforehand with others takes me 
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heart out of them;—this is a g.xnl plan in war. 
To drive out an invader as if we were pursuing 
fugitives;—this is a good rule of action.” He 
instructed the soldiers therefore to sharpen their 
w eapons and feed their horses, to take a good 
meal on their beds, and, with all arrangements 
lor silence and secrecy, to start while it was yet 
dark. In this way, on Maou-tsze he defeated the 
army of Ts-in-at. Hoo-ling. and pursued it to 
K‘oo-show. On Ke-ch‘ow, Seen Meeh fled *o 
Ts'in, and Sze Hwuy followed him. 

* When Seen Meeh was sent on his mission to 
Ts'in. Seun Lin-foo had tried to stop him, saying, 

1 The [late marquis’s] wife and son are still here, 
and w'e are seeking a ruler abroad ; this scheme 
will not succeed. What do you say to declining 
the mission on the plea of illness? If jou do 
not do so, you will meet with calamity. Get 
another special minister to go.in your place;— 
w liv must you go ? Officers of the same depart¬ 
ment arc'comrades; I have been your comrade, 
and feel compelled to advise you thus with all 
my heart.” Meeh would not listen to this, and the 
other sang to him the 3d stanza of the Van ode 
[She, III. ii. Ode X.] Still he would not hear 
mm. When he became a fugitive. Seun Pili 
[Lin-foo] escorted to him in Ts'in all his family, 
with his household stuff, and treasures, saying. 
“ ft is because of our comradeship.” Sze Hwuy 
was in Ts'in for 3 years without seeing Sze Pih 
[Seen Meeh], One of his people said to him, 

" T°u eould become a fugitive with him from 
Tsin, and you cannot see him here! What is the 
reason of this?” Sze Ke [ICe was Hwuy’s 
designation] replied, “ I was in the same con¬ 
demnation with him; it was not because 1 
deemed him righteous [that I followed him];— 
why should 1 see him?” And up to the time of 
his return to Tsin, he did not see him.’ 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘ On this occasion, 
the duke sent word of the incursion to Tsin. 
r Seuen sent a messenger, who. by means 
of Kea Ke, asked Fung Shoo [The chief minister 
of the Teih] about it, and reproved him. Fung 
Shoo asked Kea Ke which was the superior of 
the two, Chaou Ts'uy or Chaou Tun. Kea Ke 
replied, “ Chaou Ts'uy waa the sun of a winter’s 
day [To be cherished]; Chaou Tun is the sun of 
a summer’s [Tc be shrunk from].”’ 

Par. 8. Hoo was in Ch'ing,—in the north¬ 
west of the pres. dis. of Yuen-woo, dep. K'ae- 
*ung. The Chuen says;—‘In the 8th month, 
the marquis of Ts'e, the duke of Sung, the mar¬ 
quis of Wei, the marquis of Ch'in, the earl of 
Uhhng, the baron of Heu, and the earl of Ts'aou, 
had a meeting with Ch'aou Tun of Tsin, when 
they made a covenant in Hoo; —having refer- 
to the accession of the new marquis of Tsin. 
the duke arrived afterwards, and therefore the 
text docs not say with whom he met. In alt 
cases of any of our dukes meeting with other 
princes, when it is not said who these Were, it 
nrust be understood that the duke came late. 

he reason why in such case the States are not 
Bjren is to conceal the duke’B want of diligence.’ 
a he canon which Tso here lays down for the 
explanation of the text has been called in ques¬ 
tion by Lew Ch'ang. and Sun Keoli. Most of 
the critics, however, accede to it. To me it 
seems very questionable. 

... r - Too Yu accounts for the brevity of 
.** P* r, i where only th6 name Seu is given 
it lout any mention of the leader, on the sup- 

▼OL v. 


i position that the historiographers recorded the 
notice as it was received from Seu, which was 
too barbarous a State to draw np an announce¬ 
ment of the kind in the proper form. Lew 
Ch'ang, however," argues, from the statement n. 
, the Chuen on the next par., that Keu sent, on 
the invasion of Seu, to ask a covenant with Loo, 
j and tint the announcement came from it;—which 
i is much more likely, and sufficiently accounts 
I for the brevity of the notice. 

I Par. 10. Kung and Kuh have M for M 
The Chuen says:—‘Muh-pih [Kung-sun Gaou] 
had married a wife from Keu, called Tae Sze 
[ pT in the text should probably be & 

who bore to him "V\ Rn-pih. Her sister Slung 
Sze bore him Hwuy-shuh. On the death of 
Tae Sze he made proposals for another wife 
from Keu, but tiie party concerned in Keu de¬ 
clined them on the ground that Shing Ke was 
still alive, on which he made the proposal, on 
behalf of [his cousin] Seang-chung [Kung-tsze 
SuyJ. This winter, when Seu invaded Keu, 
they sent from Keu to Loo. begging for a cove¬ 
nant, and Muh-pih went to Keu to superintend 
the making of it, and at the same time to meet 
the lady for .N ony-chung. When he got to Yen- 
ling, having gone up on the wall of the city, [he 
saw her that] she was beautiful, and married 
her himself. Chung asked leave to attack him 
from the duke, who was about to give his consent, 
when Shuh-eliung Hwuy-piih [A grandson of 
Kung-tsze Ya, who was murdered in Chwang's 
32d year; a brother of Shuh-snn Tih-shin of I. 
7. From him came the Shuh-chung family] 
remonstrated, saying, “Your servant has heard 
that hostilities within the State produce rebellion, 
while hostilities from without are from enemies. 
In dealing with enemies, yon have still to do 
with strangers; in dealing with rebels, you are 
arrayed against yourself. Now a subject is go¬ 
ing to produce confusion, and your lordship does 
not hinder him ; and » hen the thing goes on to 
lead to hostile attacks [from without], what can 
be said ?” The duke on this stopped Chung’s 
movement, and Hwuy-pih reconciled the two 
officers, advising Chung to give up his claim to 
the lady, ami Kung-sun Gaou to send her back 
to Keu, and that they should again be brothers 
as before. They followed his counsel.’ 

[The Chuen appends here :—‘ Keoh Keueh of 
Tsin said to Chaou Seuen, “ Years ago, Wei be¬ 
ing on bad terms with us, we took part of its 
territory [See the 1st year, par. 7]. Now it is on 
good terms with us. and we may restore the ter¬ 
ritory. When a State revolts from us, if we do 
not punish it, how can we display our majesty? 
When it submits, if we do not deal kindly with 
it, how can we display our indulgence? With¬ 
out that majesty ami indulgence, how can we 
display our virtue ? And without virtue, lio« 
can we preside over the covenants [of the 
States] ? You are our chief minister, the di¬ 
rector of all the princes; and ii you do not 
make it your object to manifest such virtue, 
what will be the consequence? It is said in 
one of the Books of Hea [or Yu; see the Shoo, 
II.ii. 7], ‘Caution them with gentle words; cor¬ 
rect them with the miyesty of law; stimulate 
them with the nine songs:—in order, that your 
success may never suffer diminution.’ There are 
the virtues seen in the nine services, all of 

33 
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which may be sung; and they are called the 
nine songs. There are the six magazines and 
three businesses, which are called the nine ser¬ 
vices. Water, fire, metal, wood, earth, and 
grain, are called the six magazines. The recti¬ 
fication of the people's virtue, the conveniences 
of life, and the securing abundant means of sus- 
tentation, are called the three businesses. The 


accomplishment of them with righteousness 
shows the possession of propriety. The want 
of this propriety, leading to dissatisfaction, is 
what produces revolt. If the virtue of you, 8ir, 
cannot be sung, who will be attracted by yon? 
Why not make those who are now on good 
terms with you sing you?” Chaou Seuen was 
pleased with this counsel’] 


Eighth year . 
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VIII. 1 It was the [duke’s] eighth year, the spring, the king’s 
first month. 

2 It was summer, the fourth month. 

3 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Mow-shin, the king 

[by] Heaven’s [grace] died. 

4 In winter, inthetenthmonth,on Jin-woo, duke[Chwang’s] 

son, Suy, had a meeting with Chaou Tun of Tsin, 
when they made a covenant in Hang-yung. 

5 On Yih-yew, duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, had a meeting 

with tiie Loh Jung, and made a covenant with them 
at Paou. 

6 Kuug-sun Gaou left to go to the capital, but he retraced 

his steps before he got to it. On Ping-seuh he fled 
to Keu. 

7 There were locusts. 

8 The people of Sung put to death their great officer, the 

minister of War. The minister of Works of Sung 
came to Loo a fugitive. 


Par. 1. [The Chuen gives here the sequel of 
the narrative at the end of last year:—‘In spring, 
the marquis of Tsin sent Heae Yang to restore 
to Wei the lands of K'wang and Ts'eih [See the 
Chuen on I. 6]. He also surrendered the ter- 
ritoiy, with which duke Wan had invested his 
son-in-law, Ch‘e, from Shin to the border of 
Hoo-laou.] ’ 

Par. 2. [The Chuen appends here: — ‘In 
aummer, a body of men from Ts‘in invaded Tsin, 
and took Woo-shing;—in return for the affair 
at Hooding.*] 

Par. 3. Tso observes that this was king 
Seaug. He was succeeded by his son Jin-shin 

known as king K'ing (Lj^[ -p )• 

Par. 4. Hang-yung was in Ch‘ing,—near to 
Hoo. mentioned in p. 8 of last year. The Chuen 
says':—‘A body of men from Tsin came to 
punish us on account of the covenant at Hoo [For 
which the duke arrived too late]. In winter, 
Seang-chung had a meeting with Chaou Tun, 
when they made a covenant in Hang-yung;—in 
satisfaction for [the duko’s negligence in the 
matter of] the covenant at Hoo.’ 

Par. 5. For Kung-yung, and also Tso’s 
Chuen, have j:. This tribe of the Jung 

had its seat in the pres. dep. of Ho-nan. 
Paou was in Ch‘ing. It coaid r not be far 
from Hang-yung, for Yih-yew was only ttie 3d 
day after Jin-woo, when Suy covenanted with 
Chaou Tun. Tso-sbe says that from that cove¬ 


nant Suy took occasion to go on, and made 
a covenant with the Jung of E-loh. They, it is 
supposed, had assembled with the intention of 
attacking Loo. Suy became aware of this, and 
took it upon himself, without waiting for in¬ 
structions from the duke, to go on, and treat 
with them, inducing them to give up their 
purpose. Probably) the case was so. But Tso 
goes on to say that Suy is mentioned here as 
‘duke’s son,’ to indicate the excellence of his 
proceeding, while in other places the same 
‘duke's son ’ must be held to indicate condem¬ 
nation! 

Par. 6. Kung-yang leaves out the rfij be¬ 
fore Tso-8he says:—‘Muh-pih proceeded 

to CLow to express the duke’s condolences on 
the king’s death; but before he got there, ho 
fled to Keu, to follow the lady Sze, taking the 
offerings which he carried with him.’ The lady 
is the Sze mentioned in p. 9 of last year, whom 
Gaou had been induced to send back to Keu. 
^ means that he stopt short in 

his way to the capital, retraced his steps so far, 
and then went to Keu. Many of the critics 
understand the phrase as indicating that Gaou 
refused altogether to comply with the duke’s 
order for him to go to Chow—a view which 
the K’ang-he editors rightly condemn. 

Par. 7. Here, as elsewhere, Kung-yang has 
! for ||g. See on II. v. 8, el aL 
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Par. 8. The Chuen says:— 1 The wife 
[=widow] of [duke] Siiang of Sung was a sister 
of king Senng, and duke Ch’aou did not behave 
to her [His own grand-mother] with propriety. 
She, therefore, by means of the members of tlie 
Tae elan [Embracing tiie Loll Yu, IIwa Yu-sze, 
mentioned in the Chuen on p. 4 of Inst year, 
and others] got K'ung Sliuh, grandson of duke 
Seang, put to death, with Kung-sun Chung-le, 
and the grand-minister of war, duke Ch'aou’s 
brother Gang, who were ail partisans of duke 
Ch‘aou. The minister of War died grasping his 
seal of office in his hands ;and therefore his official 
dignity is mentioned in the text. The minister 
of Works, Tang E-choo, came a fugitive to Loo, 
having given up his seal to the keeper of the 
treasury, when he left Sung. 'The duke met 
him in the manner due to his office, and pro¬ 
cured the restoration of him and his follower*. 


The text also mention* him by his official 
dignity, honouring him in the same way.’ 

[The Chuen returns here to the affairs of 
Tsin:—'At the grand military review at K 
[See the Chuen at tlie beginning of the Cth 
year], the marquis had wished to raise Ke 
Ch‘ing-foo and Seen Too [to the command of 
the 1st army], and to give Nze Ilwoli and Leung 
Yih-nrh the command of the 2d. Seen K‘ih 
said to him, “The services of IIoo and Chaou 
should not be forgotten;” and the marquis 
followed the suggestion [in making the appoint¬ 
ments]. Seen K‘ih aJso tu/ifequenlly took away 
from Ifwae Till the lands granted to him at 
Kin-yin. In consequence of these things, Ke 
Ch'ing-foo, Seen Too. Sze Ilwoh, Leang Yih-urh, 
and K'waeTili, arranged to raise an insurrection 
[in the State.’] 


Ninth year. 
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IX. 1 


3 

4 

5 
C 

7 

8 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


In the [duke’s] ninth year, in spring, the earl of Maou came 
to Loo, to ask for [a contribution of] money. 

The duke’s wife, the lady Keang, went to Ts‘e. 

In the second month, Shuh-sun Tih-shin went to the capital. 
On Sin-ch‘ow there was the burial of king Seang. 

The people of Tsin put to death their great officer Seen Too. 
In the third month, the duke’s wife, the lady Keang, 
arrived from Ts‘e. 


The people of Tsin put to death their great officers, Sze 
Hwoh and Ke Ch‘ing-foo. 

A body of men from Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing. Suy, duke 
[Chwang’s] son, joined an officer of Tsin, an officer of 
Sung, an officer of Wei, and an officer of Heu, to relieve 


Ch‘ing. 

In summer, the Teih made an incursion into Ts‘e. 

In autumn, in the eighth month, Seang, earl of Ts'aou, 


died. 


In the ninth month, on Kwei-yew, there was an earthquake. 
In winter, the viscount of Ts‘oo sent Tseaou to Loo on a 
mission of friendly inquiries. 

An officer from Ts‘in came to present grave-clothes for 
duke He and Ch'ing Fung. 

There was the burial of duke Kung of Ts‘aou. 


[Continuing the narrative at the end of last 
year, the Chuen proceeds:—‘ In spring, in the 
hinges first month, on Ke-yew, [the conspirators] 
employed ruffians to kill Seen K‘ih. On Yih- 
yew the people of Tsin put to death Seen Too 
and Leang Yih-urh.’] 


Par. 1. The earl of Maou,—9ec on 1.5. Comp, 
the whole par. with I. in 4. The ^ here and 
Bj§ there seem to be names for the same 


thing. Too says [Expanding the Chuen] that 
the money was sought to help in the expendi- 
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ture for the king’s burial. Though this was the 
beginning of a new year since the death of the 
king, yet, he being not buried, the text does not 
say that the messenger was sent by the new 
king. The mission, Tso further says, was con¬ 
trary to rule ’ and the earl’s name was • Wei.’ 

Par 2. The lady Keang went to Ts'e to visit 
her parents. This ail the critics admit; but as 
such visits were regularly made, and matters of 
custom and routine are held not to be entered in 
the Ch'un Ts‘e»", they hazard various conjec¬ 
tures to account for this record; with which the 
6tudent need not be troubled. 

Tarr. 3,4. These are treated in the Chuen as 
one paragraph.—‘ Chwaug-shuh (j(J was Till- 
shin’s posthumous tide) went to Chow, to the j 
burial of king Seang. Too says tiiat it was ae- | 
cording to rule for a minister to go to Chow on i 
such an occasion; but it was not so.—The duke 
ought to have gone himself. 

Par. 5. The fact here recorded is given in 
the Chuen at the beginning of the year, and • 
is said to have occurred on the day Yih-yew. 
Now Yih-yew was the I'Jtli of the 1st month of ! 
this year. Here is a discrepancy between the I 
text and the Chuen for which it is not easy to I 
account. 

Par. 6. This record is remarkable as being 
the only instance in which the return of a mar¬ 
chioness of Loo from a visit to her paternal 
State is entered. Fourteen tunes the leaving of 
Loo is recorded: but only on this occasion is the 
solemn celebration of the return in the ancestral 
temple mentioned. 

Par. 7. See the Chuen at the end of last 
year, and the beginning of this. Here the 
Chuen merely repeats the text, with the addi¬ 
tion of the name of K wae Tih. The omission j 
of that in the text, as of the name of Lbang Yiti- ! 
urh‘ in p. 5, is probably to bo accounted for from I 
the inferior rank of the two criminals. A canon 
ia made to account for the use of A here and 
in p. 5, and some similar passages, that it is 
used when the punishment of criminals is 
apoken of;—as if the execution were with the 
consent of all the people. It does not, however, 
always hold. Kuh-lcang has many followers in 
thinking that the implies that Ch‘ing-foo 
was involved ~]fe) in crime and its conse¬ 
quences by Sze Hwoh; but so much stress need 
not be laid on the term. Maou K‘i-ling says, Jfr. 

A ‘ 2k = and next.’ 

Par. 8. Ts‘oo had now pretty well recovered 
from the defeat at Shing-puh 15 years before 
this, and here resumes its attempts against the 
northern States. The Chuen says :—‘ Fan Shan 
LA great officer of Ts‘oo] said to the viscount of 
Ts*oo, “ The ruler of Tain is quite young and 
has no thought about the States;—you may 
take measures now for the land of the north ” 
Accordingly the viscount took post with an army 
at Lang-yuen, to [direct] the invasion of Giving 
He made prisoners of Kung-tsze Keen, Kune- 
toze Mang, and L»oh Urh, after which Clrine 
made peace with Ts‘oo. Duke Chwang’s son 
Suy, joined Ctiaou Tun of Ts-in, Hwa Ngow of 
Sung, K-ung Tah of Wei, and a great officer of 
Heu, w order to relieve Ch'ing, but they did 


not come up with the army of Ts‘oo. The 
text does not give the names of the ministers 
[of the several States] because of their dilatori¬ 
ness,—to punish their want of sincerity.’ 

Par. 9. With Ts'oo pressing on them from 
the south, and the Teih, ever active and restless 
on the north, the States of the Middle kingdom 
were in an evil ease. 

[The Chuen gives here two additional notes 
about Ts'oo—‘In summer, Ts’oo made an in¬ 
cursion mto Ch'in, and reduced Hoo-k'ew;— 
because of its submission to Tain.’ 

‘ In autumn, Kung-tsze Choo of Ts oo invaded 
Ch‘in by the way of the eastern E. The troops 
of Ch in defeated him, and captured Kung-tsze 
Fei. This success made Ch'in atraid, and it 
made peace with Ts'oo.] 

Par. 11. Too says:—‘It is the way of the 
earth to be still; its moving was accounted 
strange, and therefore recorded.’ Jin Kung- 
foo tj^J ) says:—‘For more than a 

hundred years before this we have no record 
of an earthquake; but from this time to king 
Gae, there are four earthquakes recorded;— 
nature’s response to the prevailing confusion in 
the kingdom, the princes disobedient to the son 
of Heaven, and their officers disobedient to the 
princes.’ 

Par. 12. For Kuh-leang has The 

Clmen says .—‘ Tsze-yueh Tseaou came to us on 
a mission of friendly inquiries, and carried his 
offerings in a careless, arrogant manner. Shuh- 
chung Hw uy-pih said, “ This man is sure to 
cause the extinction of all the clan of Joh-gaou. 
Treating thus insolently his ancient lords [In 
whose temple he had received the offerings for 
his mission], their Spirits will not bless him.”' 
The rule in the ease of friendly missions was 
that the rank of the sender should be mentioned. 
In a former mission from Ts’oo [see IH.xxiii. 
5], the rule is not observed; but here and after¬ 
wards, in the only other mission of this kind 
from Ts‘oo, we have the viscount of Ts'oo. 
Ts'oo has now come into the category of the 
other States. Its progress in civilization and 
influence was acknowledged. The K‘ang-he 
editors very unnecessarily recount the various 
methods of the critics to account for the ‘com¬ 
mendation ’ which they think is indicated by 
the title. 


Par. 13. = grave-clothes, or the presen¬ 

tation of them for the use of the dead 

Such gifts were 

common between neighbouring Stated which were 
m friendly relations. In this case they came late, 
but we have a similar gift sent in the same way to 
koo by the king in I. i. 4. Tso-she says:«—* This 
offering was according to rule. The States 
presented to one another their condolences and 
congratulations. Although their gifts might 
not correspond to the circumstances, yet if they 
were according to rule, they were recorded, 
hat the old friendship [thus signified] might 
t [frequently] be forgotten/ Ts‘in and 
^oo had taken part in the same covenant at 
i. eih-ts‘euen. The former State now took ad- 
v antage of that to cultivate its friendlv relations 
with the States of the ‘ Middle kingdom/ 
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X. 1 la the [duke's] tenth year, in spring, in the king’s third 
month, on Sin-maou, Tsang-sun Shin died. 

2 In summer, Ts‘in invaded Tsin. 

3 Ts‘oo put to death its great officer, E-shin. 

4 f rom the first month, it did not rain till autumn in the 

seventh month. 



THE CII'UN TSEW, WITH TI1E Ts>0 CULEN. BOuK VI. 

5 The [duke] made a covenant with the viscount of Soo at 

Joo-leih. 

6 In winter, the Teih made an incursion into Sung. 

7 The viscount of Ts’oo and the marquis of Ts‘ae halted in 


Keueh-mih. 

Par. 1. Tsang-sun Shin.—see on III. xxviii. 
7. See also Ann. V.xvii. He must have been 
an important minister of Loo for nearly half a 
century. Too says that his death is recorded 
here, because the duke went to oe present at the 
dressing and preparing of his laxly for the coffin 

Par. 2. Thq Chuen says:— 1 In spring, a,body 
of men from Tsin attacked Ts'in, and took 
Shaou-leang. In summer, the earl of Ts'in 
invaded Tsin, and took Pih-ching.’ In common 
with a host of the critics, the K‘ang-he editors 
contend that the simple Ts'in here is condem¬ 
natory of that State for keeping up the long 
series of hostilities with Tsin, and thereby allow¬ 
ing Ts'oo to dcvelopc its power and Rggressions 
on the ‘ Middle kingdom.’ But according to the 
Chuen, Tsin had been the offender, and was 
responsible for the continuance of the animosity 
of Ts'in. The simple ^ in the text merely 
indicates that it was not known in Loo who in 
particular had commanded in the invasion. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘In earlier years, 
Yih-sze, a soothsayer of Fan, had said that king 
Cli'ing [Of Ts'oo], Tszo-yuh, and Tsxe-se [The 
E-shin of the text], would all die violent deaths. 
After the battle of Shing-puh, the king thought 
of this, and sent to stop Tsxe-yuh, telling him he 
should not put himself to death, but the message 
came too late (See on V. xxviii. 6). [The king 
also sent] to atop Tsze-se. He had attempted 
to hang himself, when the rope by which he was 
suspended broke. Just then the message arrived, 
and his suicide was stayed. After this Ch'ing 
appointed him duke of Sbang. Sailing down the 
Han and ascending the Keang, he was about 
to enter Ying. The king was in his island 
palace, and seeing Tsze-se below, he was afraid, 
and refused an interview, hut the other said, 
“ Your servant [formerly] escaped dying, but 
there have been slanderers again saying that I 
am going to run away;—1 am coming baok to 
die at the hands of the minister of Crime." King 
Ch'ing then made him director of the workmen; 
but after this he proceeded to plan with Tsze-kga 
the death of king Muh, who heard of their 
design, and in the 5th month put them to death; 
—both Tow E-shin and Chung-kwei (The above 
Tsze-kca).’ 

Par. 4. See on II. 5. 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, in 
the 7th month, we made a covenant with the 
v iscount of Soo, at Joo-leih, on account of the 
accession of king K'ing.’ A viscount of Soo ap¬ 
pears in the Chuen, after m. xix. 4, and on V.x. 
2. See the note on U»e latter paragraph. There 
the State of W4n or Soo is described as annihi¬ 
lated; but king Seang had probably restored it. 
The viscount of Soo in the text would be a son of 
the one in duke He’s time. The site of Joo-leih 
is not ascertained. 

Parr/6,7. These two paragraphs are some¬ 
times edited as one, the reason, no doubt, being 


that the viscount of Ts'oo’s halting at Keueh- 
mih was with a design against Sung, wasted by 
the iucursion of the Teih. The Chuen says:— 
* The marquis of Ch'in and the earl of Ch'ing 
had a meeting with the viscount of Ts’oo in Seih; 
and in the winter, [the viscount] and the mar¬ 
quis of Ts'oe halted at Keueh-mih, with the in¬ 
tention of thence attacking Sung. K»a Yu- 
sze of Sung said [to the duke], "Ts'oo wishes 
to display our weakness;—had we not better 
show first that we know it ourselves? Why 
must we let the viscount challenge us? We 
have no ability [to cope with him];—of what 
crime have the people been guilty [that you 
should involve them in hostiltie*?]” On this the 
duke went to meet the viscount, gave largess to 
his troops, and professed submission to his com¬ 
mands. He then led the way to bunt in Mftng- 
choo. 

‘Tho duke of Sung led the party on the 
right, and the earl of Ch'ing that on the 
left. Fuh-suy, duke of Ke-sze, was director 
of the hunt for the right, and Tsze-choo and 
Wan-che Woo-wei were directors for the left. 
Orders were given [to the princes present] 
to have their carriages yoked early in the morn¬ 
ing, and [for each] to carry an instrument for 
raising fire with him. The duke of Sung dis¬ 
obeyed [the latter of] these commands, on which 
Woo-wei caused his charioteer to be flogged, to 
show to ail the hunt [the offence the duke had 
been guilty of]. . Some one said to Tsze-chow 
(Woo-wei) that the ruler of a State ought not 
to be so disgraced; but he replied, “Acting as 
my office requires of me, what have I to do with 
the position [of the offender]? As the ode 
says (She, III. iii. ode VI. 6), 

‘ He does not eject the hard 
Nor does he devour the soft;’ 

and again (She, III. it ode IX. 3), 

* Give no indulgence to deceit and obse¬ 
quiousness, , 

To make careful those who pay no regard 
to the rule.’ 

These passages show that one is not to shrink 
from dealing with the powerful. Dare I prefer 
the duties of my office to be thrown into disorder 
rather than to die?”’ 

Tso adds that the viscount of Keun withdrew 
secretly from this meeting at Keueh-mih. The 
site of that place does not seem to be ascertained. 

Kung-yang has m for Jpjpj. 
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XI. 1 In the [duke’s] eleventh year, in spring, the viscount of 
Ta‘oo invaded Kean. 

2 In summer, Shuh-chung P‘Sng-sang had a meeting with 

Keoh Keueh of Tsin in Shing-k‘wang. 

3 In autumn, the earl of Ts'aou paid a court-visit to Loo. 

4 Duke Chwang’s son, Suy, went to Sung. 

5 The Teih made an incursion into Ts‘e. 

6 In winter, in the tenth month, on Keah-woo, Shuh-sun 

Tih-shin defeated the Teih in Heen. 
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Par. 1 . Kcun (Kung-yang has J^pJ), was a 
small State, whose lords were viscounts,—in 
the pres. dis. of Yun (g||^j dept. Yun-yang, 
Hoo-pih. Its chief town was Seili-heueh 
Tlie last Chuen relates bow the 
viscount of Keun withdrew from the meeting at 
Keueh-mih; we have here liis punishment. The 
Chuen says:—‘In spring, the viscount of Ts‘oo 
invaded Keun. and Ch-ing Ta-sin [Son of Chlng 
Tih-shin, who was defeated at Shing-puh] 
defeated the army of Keun at Fang-choo. 
P‘wan Ts‘ung (See the Chuen on I. 10), again 
invaded Kenn, and advanced as far as to Seih- 
heueh.’ 


Pap. 2. Kung and Kuh have no # after 
and they have ^ instead of Siting 

k'wang was in Sung,—80 It to the west of 
the city of Suy Chow (Jjj| in the 

dep. of Kwei-tih. Shuh-chung P'Sng-sing 
is the Shuh-chung Hwuy-peh, whom we have 
met with in the Cluien more than once. He 
was the brother of Shuh-sun Tih-shin, and son 
of Kung-sun Tsze, or Tae-pih, mentioned in the 
4th year of duke Hesee the note on I. 7. The 
object of the meeting, Xso-she says, was to con¬ 
sult about the adhesion given in by several of 
the States to Ts*oo. The K*ang-he editors 
observe that this is the first instance of a meet¬ 
ing by great officers of difft. States between 
themselves, to deliberate about public affairs;— 
showing how the power was gradually sliding 
out of the hands of the princes of the States. 

Par. 3. This was a son of duke Kung, whose 
death and burial arc chronicled in the 9 th year. 
Tso observes that be was himself duke Wan, 
and this visit was on the occasion of his succeed- 
lng to the earldom, to have an interview with 
his neighbour. 

Var. 4. The Chuen says:—‘Seang-chung 
went on this friendly visit to Sung, when he 
mentioned the case of Tang F.-ehoo, [SungVi 
minister of Works (See VIII. 8 ), and procured 
tus restoration, taking occasion also to congra¬ 
tulate Sung on its not having suffered from the 
army of Ts‘oo.’ 

i Par \S P is H * fcn was in L oo,—difft. from the 
place ot the same name in V. xiii. 3 , The 
Chuen says [The Teih of] Sow-mwan made 
an incursion into I s‘e, and then came on to at- 
tack us. The duke consulted the tortoise-shell 
about sending Shuh-sun Tih-shin to pursue 
them, and received a favourable reply! How 


Shuh-hea was charioteer to Chwang-ahoh [Tih- 
shin] ; Meen Fang-sing was spearman on the 
right; and Foo-foo Chung-sing went alao in the 
9 amc chariot. In winter, in the tenth month, 
on Keah-woo, the general defeated the Teih in 
Heen, and captured a giant called K‘£aou-joo. 
Foo-foo Cliung-s&ng smote him in the throat with 
his spear, and killed him. They buried his 
head by the Tsze-keu gate, and the general 
named one of his sons, known afterwards as 
Senen-pih, after him. 

‘ Before this, in the time of duke Woo of Sung 
[Earlier than the period of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew], 
the Sow-mwan invaded Sung, and the minister 
of Instruction, H wang-foo Ch’ung- shih led a force 
against them, with Orh Pan as his charioteer, 
Kung-tsze Kuh-s&ng the spearman on his right, 
and N ew-foo, the minister of Crime, in the same 
chariot. He defeated the Teih at Ch‘ang-k‘ew, 
and captured a giant, called Yuen-sze. The two 
[other officers], and Hwang-foo, were killed 

I cannot 

suppose that the Kung-tsze Kuh-sttng and New- 
foo were sons of Hwang-foo], and the duke of 
Sung rewarded Urh Pan with the revenues 
collected at one of the barrier gates, from 
which he was called Urli-mun. 

* After this, when Tsin extinguished Loo, 

; in the 15th year of duke SeuenJ, F 1411 -joo, 
a younger brother of Kteaou-joo, was taken. 

‘ In the 2d .year of duke Sbang of Ts‘e [The 
16tli of our duke Ilwan], the Sow-mwan had in¬ 
vaded Ts‘e, when Ch‘ing-foo,aking’sson who was 
serving in Ts‘e, captured Yung-joo, a younger 
brother still, and buried his head by the north 
gate of Chow-show; ami afterwards the people 
°f Wei captured the third younger brother, 
Keen-joo. After all these captures, the Sow- 
mwan became extinct.’ 

[Ying-tah says that all these stories about 
giants are to be doubted. Too gives the height 

of K‘eaou-joo as thirty cubits! In the |^j 

W fm’ 1 >* art. 16, there is a story about 
the people of Woo consulting Confucius about 
a large bone which they had found, which the 
sage pronounced to be that of a giant killed by 
the great Yn! He speaks there also of the 
‘ long Teih * of his daya.J 

[The Chuen appends here:—*Choo-joo, the 
eldest son of [the earl of] Shing took his ease 
in Foo-chung; and the people of the State did 
not yield him obedience.*] 
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XII. 1 In the [duke’s] twelfth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, the earl of Shing came a fugitive to Loo. 

2 The earl of Ke came to Loo on a court-visit. 

3 In the second month, on Kang-tsze, duke [He’s] daughter— 

the second one—died. 


4 In summer, a body of men from Ts'oo laid siege to Gh'aou, 

5 In autumn, the viscount of T‘ang came to Loo on a court- 

visit. 


6 The earl of Ts‘in sent Shuh to Loo on a mission of friendly 

inquiries. 

7 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Mow-woo, the troops 

of Tsin and those of Ts‘in fought at Ho-k‘euh. 

8 Ke-sun Hang-foo led a force, and walled Choo and Yun. 


Par. 1. For Kung-yang lma Shing, 
—see I. v. 3. We hare in thia par. the sequel 
to the Chuen with which the last year conclude*. 
Tso-she says here, ‘ In the 12th year, in spring, 
the earl of Shing died, and the people raised 
another in hi9 place. His eldest son then came 
a fugitire to Loo, surrendering to the duke the 
cities of Foo-chung and Shing-kwei. The duke 
met him with the honours due to the prince of 
a State;—which was contrary to rule. Hence 
the text calls him “ earl of Shing,” nor does it 
mention the places he surrendered, in deference 
to him as a prince.' 

Iu III. riii. 3. we read that Shing surrendered 
to Ts‘e, but that surrendering cannot hare been 
equiralent to the extinction of the State, as 
Kung-yang supposes, else we should not read of 
it here. The account which Tso giveB of the 
statement in the text, however, is much con¬ 
tested by the critics. Acc. to a rule, of which 
we have met with several instances, the son of 
the prince of a State, though succeeding quietly 
to his father, could not be named in the text by 
bis title till a year had expired; and yet here is 
the son flying from the State, immediately 
after his father’s death, acting, moreover, a 
traitor’s part, and he is denominated ‘earl’ 
pen, say the critics, a prince who has lost his ! 
State, is mentioned by his name, and there is 
no name here. The text is silent further about 
the fugitive's treachery, in deference to him. 
What comes of ail the canons about the 1 praise’ 
and ‘ condemnation ’ which the structure of the 
paragraphs is supposed to convey ? 

Par. 2. In V.xxvii.l, the prince of Ke ap¬ 
pears as viscount only. Here he has regained 
one degree of the former rank of the House. 
The Chuen says;—‘This visit of duke Hwan of 


Ke was the first time he had been to the court 
of Loo since the duke’s accession. Moreover he 
[now] begged that the engagement between him 
and [duke He’s] second daughter might be at 
an end, while*yet his intermarrying [with the 
House of Loo] should not be so;—to which the 
duke agreed.*—See on next par. 

Par. 3. The Chuen continues:— 4 In the 2d 
month, duke [He*g] second daughter died. It is 
not said—“ of Ke,** becauso her engagement of 
marriage with the earl of Ke had been broken of. 
The terms “second daughter (;J^ jjjJS)” te ^ 
that she was not a girl, [but had been betrothed).’ 
According then to Tso-she, this was the lady 
who had been engaged to the eari of Ke when 
his mother came to the court of Loo in the 31st 
year of duke He, seeking a wife for him. She 
had remained in Loo, as beiug too young to be 
roamed until this time; and the carl of Ke find¬ 
ing when he came in the previous month to Loo, 
that she was ill, begged that his engagement 
with her might be considered at an end, and 
that he might hare a younger sister instead. 
The K‘ang-he editors do not venture to reject 
this account of Tso, though they intimate their 
opinion that his identification of + he lady is 
wrong, and that his view was constructed by 
himself in consequence of his connecting this 
paragraph and the former too closely together. 
Tso 8 remark as to the force of the characters 

^ I do not understand. Too 4 s explana¬ 
tion of it, that 4 the deaths of young princesses, 
who had not been engaged to be "married were 
not recorded,* would apply to the whole entry, 
and not to those terras. 
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A# to the meaning of tlie ^ before 
there is no consent of the critics. Kung-yang 
says the lady is so termed by way of distinction. 
( jj| -ffc), as being duke Wan's full sister, but 

how the -jr marks such distinction it is diffi¬ 
cult to perceive. I can make nothing of it. 

Par. 4. Ch'aou was a small State, lying be¬ 
tween Woo(iS-) and Ts‘oo. It has left its name 

in the pres. ms. of Ch'aou, dep. Leu-chow, Gan- 
hwuy. The Chuen says:—‘On the death of 
Ta Sun-pih [Often mentioned before this in the 
Chuen as Ch'ing Ta-sin; the son of Ch'ing Tih- 
shin, who was defeated at Shing-puh. The Ta 

( here, appearing as a surname I don’t un¬ 
derstand], chief minister of Ts'co, Ch'ing Kea 
took, his place. [At this time] the difft. Shoo 
States, revolted from Ts‘oo; and in summer 
Tsie-khing (the above Ch'ing Kea) seized P'ing, 
viscount of Shoo, and the viscount of Tsung, 
and went on to lay siege to Ch'aou.’ 

Par. 5. Tso observes that this was another 
case of a first court-visit to duke Win. Ke 
Pun ; Ming dyn., 1st half of 16th cen¬ 

tury) says tiiat since the seizure of duke Seuen 
of T'ang by Sung in the 10th year of duke He, 
the State had adhered to Sung; but that now, 
taking advantage of the troubles of Sung, it re¬ 
turned to its former preference for Loo. 

Par. 6. Kung-yang has for The 

Chuen says:—‘The earl of Ts'in sent Se-k'eih 
Shull on this friendly mission, and to speak of his 
intention to invade Tain. Seang-chung (Kung- 
tsze Suy) declined to receive the jade symbol 
[which he had brought], saying, ‘ Your ruler, not 
forgetting the friendship between his father and 
us, has favoured Loo with this mission, giving 
its altars the assurance of his protecting and 
soothing care, and signalizing the importance 
of this mission with this grand instrument; but 
my ruler ventures to decline receiving it.” The 
other replied, “ This poor instrument is not 
worth your declining it.” Thrice, however, 
[Suy], as the host, refused it, and then the guest 
replied, “ My ruler wishing to obtain the favour 
of the duke of Chow and [his son], the [first] 
duke of Loo, by his service of your prince, sent 
me, with this poor instrument, of his fathers, 
to deliver it to you, the manager of this negotia¬ 
tion, to be an auspicious symbol for the con¬ 
firmation of oar good agreement. It is to me 
the proof of my ruler’s commission to tie the 
bond of friendship between our two States. 
This is why I presume to deliver it to you.” 
Seang-cliung said, “Without superior men, can 
a ruler order his State ? Yours is no unculti¬ 
vated State.” He then sent Shuh away with 
nch presents.’ 

[Se-k'eih Shuh was one of the leaders of the 
army of Ts'in in the expedition which terminated 
so fatally at Heaou;—see the Chuen at V. xxxiii. 


3. His present mission was part of a scheme, 
on the part of Ts'in, to detach the States gener¬ 
ally from Tain.] 

Par. 7. Ho-k‘euh was in Tsin,—near the 
pres. dep. city of P‘oo-chow (y® J44). The 
Chuen says:—‘ Because of the affair at Ling-hoo 
(VII. 5), this winter, the earl of Ts'in invaded 
Tsin, and took Ke-ma. The troops of Tsin 
went out to meet him. Chaou Tun commanded 
the army of the middle, with Seun Lin-foo aa 
assistant. Keoh Keueh ied the 1st army, with 
Yu Peen as assistant. Lwan Tun led the 3d 
army, with Seu Keah as assistant. Fan Woo- 
seuh was charioteer [to Chaou Tun]; and in 
this order they followed the army of Ts'in to 
Ho-keuh. Yu Peen.said, “ Ts'in cannot remain 
here long. Let us merely show a strong front, 
with deep entrenchments, and await his move¬ 
ments.” Chaou Tun followed this counsel. 
The troops of Ts'in wished to fight, and the earl 
asked Sze Hwuy how a battle could be brought 
about. “Chaou Tun,” said Hwuy, “ has recently- 
brought out his adherent Yu Piien, and it must 
be he who has counselled this measure, in order 
to weary our army. [But] Tun has a cousin, 
named Ch'uen, a son-in-law of the [late] mar¬ 
quis. Being a favourite, and young, lie lias 
not been employed in military affairs, but he is 
fond of showing his bravery and is excitable. 
He is angry, moreover, at Yu Peen’s being em¬ 
ployed as assistant-commander of the 1st army. 
If you send a small body of troops to flout [the 
army of Tsin], a battle may be brought about.” 
On this the carl prayed to the Ho with a peih, 
gbout the battle [that would ensue]. 

‘ In the 12th month, on Mow-woo, [a portion 
of] the army of Ts'in remde a sudden attack on 
Tain’s 1st army, [and retired], pursued by 
Chaou Ch'uen, without his being able to over¬ 
take it. When he returned, he said, in anger, 
“ Wo took our provisions in our bags, and 
donned our armour, Burely to look for our 
enemies. What are we waiting for that we do 
not strike the enemy when he comes?” His 
officers said. “ We are waiting for an opportuni¬ 
ty.” '• I do not know,” he replied, “ their 
plans, hut I will go forth alone;” and forth ho 
went with his followers. Chaou Scueh (Tun) 
said, '• If Ts'in capture Ch'uen, it will capture a 
high minister. If its army return with such a 
victory, what shall I have to show in return ?” 
With this the whole army went fortii to battle, 
when there ensued a gentle encounter, and then 
both sides drew off. 

■•A messenger from the army of Ts'in came to 
that of Tsin at night with a warning challenge, 
saying, “The soldiers of our two armies are not 
yet satisfied;—please let us see one another to¬ 
morrow.” Y u Peon said to Tun, “The messenger’s 
eyes kept moving about, and his words were 
incoherent; they are afraid of us, and will be 
going off. If we attack them at the Ho, wo are 
sure to defeat them. Seu Shin and Chaou Ch'uen 
[went and] cried out, at the gate of the entrench¬ 
ments, '• While the dead and the wounded 
are not gathered in, to abandon them is not kind. 
Not to wait for the stipulated time, but to at tack 
men while they are in a perilous position, is not 
brave.” The design was consequently abandon¬ 
ed, and in the night the array of Ts’in withdrew, 
made an Incursion into Tsin in another direction, 
and entered Hea. 
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I have translated ^ ^ by ‘ the 

troops of Tsin and those of Ts‘in.’ The K‘ang- 
he editors hold that the simple ^ is condem¬ 
natory of both the hostile States, especially as 
there is no ^ between the phrases. 

Far. 8. g||, see III. xxix. 5. Yun (Kung has 


wae also a town in Loo,—iu the north of 
the pres. dis. of E-ehwny dep. E-chow. 

Loo now walled them as a precaution against 
attempts on the part of Keu. Tso-she says t. 
thing is recorded to show ‘ the timeliness of the 
proceeding.’ 



Thirteenth year. 
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XIII. 1 It was the [duke’s] thirteenth year, the spring, the k‘ing’s 
first month. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, on Jin-woo, Soh, marquis 

of Ch‘in, died. 

3 K‘eu-seu, viscount of Choo, died. 

4 From the first month it did not rain till autumn, in the 

seventh month. 

5 The roof of the permanent shrine-house went to ruin. 

6 In winter, the duke went to Tsin; and the marquis of 

Wei had a meeting with him in Tah. 

7 The Teih made an incursion into Wei. 

8 In the twelfth month, on Ke-ehW, the duke and the 

marquis of Tsin made a covenant. The duke was 
returning from Tsin, when the earl of Ch‘ing had a 
meeting with him in Fei. 



Par. 1. [The Chuen appends here that this 
spring, the marquis of Tsin sent Chen Kea to 
reside in Hea, to guard all the border of T'aou- 
lin.] 

Par. 2. [The Chuen enters here the following 
narrative about the affairs of Tsin:—‘ The people 
of Tsin were distressed by the use which Ts'in 
made of Sze Hwuy; and this summer, the six 
high ministers had a meeting together about 
the subject in Choo-fow. Chaou Seuen said, 
“ Hwuy of Suy [Suy was the name of the town 
whence Sze Hwuy had derived his revenue] is 
in Ts'in, and Kea Ke is among the Teih; dif¬ 
ficulties come upon us every day in consequence; 
—what is to be done?” The officer Hwan [who 
had had the command] of the Middle column 
[This was Seun Lin-foo, who had received com¬ 
mand of the Cjl one of the five armies of 

Tsin; see on V. mi. 6. Jt w is nearly 
equivalent to a surname. Hwan was Lin-foo’s 
sthumous title.] begged that Kea Ke might 
recalled, saying he would manage their exter¬ 
nal affairs [with the Teih], and out of regard 
to the old services [of his family]. Keoh Ch‘ing 
[Keoh Keueh; Jgjjj was his posthumous title] 


I said, '• Kea Ke is too insubordinate, and he was 
| guilty of a great crime. He is not like Hwuy 
| of Suy, who maintains his self respect even in a 
mean position, is mild and not insubordinate, and 
I whose wisdom fits him for employment. More- 
| over. Hwuy had committed no crime." On this, 
[it was resolved] to send Show-yu of Wei [to 
j Ts'in], on the pretence that he had revolted 
! with the city and lands of Wei, to beguile Sze 
! Hwuy [back to Tsin]. They accordingly seized 
I his family in Tsin, and made him abscond at 
night. 

[Having got to Ts‘in], he begged to transfer 
his allegiance to it, and the earl accepted his 
offer. At the court of Ts'in, he trod on Sze 
Hwuy’s foot [To give him a hint of his object]. 
The earl took post with a force on the west of 
the Ho, and the men of Wei were on the east. 
Show-yu then said, “Let me beg the company 
of some man from the east who will be able to 
speak with my officers, so that I may go before 
with him.” Sze Hwuy was appointed to go, 
but he refused, saying, “ The people of Tsin are 
tigers and wolves. If they prove false to their 
word, your servant will die [there], and my wife 
and children will be put to death [here]. There 
will nothing, moreover, be gained by yo ur lordship; 
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and regrets [for the whole thine] will be of no 
avail.” The earl said, “If they prove false to 
their word, I swear by the waters of the Ho 
that I will send your family back to Tsin.” On 
this, Sze Hwuy went with Show-yu. [As he 
was going], Jaou Chnou (an officer of T»‘in) 
presented to him a w hip. saying, “ Do not say 
that there arc no men in Ts-in. [You get away] 
beeaase my counsel has not at this time been fol- 
lowed." When they had crossed the Ho, the men 
of \\ei [received them] with a shout, and 
returned; bu.t Ts-in sent Hwuy’s family back to 
Tsm. Some {of his surname] who remained 
there ’ook the surname of Lew.’] 

Tar. 3. Kuh-liiang ha* gg| instead of 

i§t j)|i The Chuen says:— 1 Duke Wan (Wan 
was KVu-seu’s posthumous title) consulted the 
Wrtoise-shell about changing his capital to Yih. 
The officer [of divination] said, “The removal 
will be adiantageous to the people, but not to 
their ruler.” The viscount said, “If it be advant- 
agCOUS P^Plo. that will be advantageous 
to me. When Heaven produced the people, it 
ap|>ointed far them rulers for their profit. 
Since the people are to get advantage {from 
the removal], 1 shall share in it.” HU attend- 
anta said “If your life may so be prolonged, 
why should you not decide not to remove’” 
He said, “My appointment is for the nourishing 
of the people; my dealt, sooner or later has a 
[fixed] time. If the people arc to be benefited 
let us remove, and nothing could be more for- 
tunate. The capitnl was accordingly removed 
to Vin; and in the oth month [of this year > 
yeaw after his accession], duke Wfin died. The 

offli/e ’ *“*“ mSy 63y thSt he kl ' eW £ the 8ecret 

Ear. 4. See X. 4, and II. 5. 

Par. 5. The text here adopted is that of 
Hung-yang. Kuh-liiang has and the 

in the Chuen. Rung says‘ By 
IM. M u roeant the alirinc-honse of the [first] 
dUkC ° f , Ij0 °; Thllt oi the Juke of Chow was 
CRUed A t,lat °f the duke of Loo [Pit¬ 
kin, son of the duke of Chow], [ft- g . tl)oge 

of other dukes were simply called 'q*. Tlie 
name 


indicates that from generation j 


to generation the spirit-tablet of Pili-k'in was 
not removed.’ While Kuh-liiang has and 

not vt , he yet distinguishes between Jjjp 
the temple of the dnke of Chow, and |j.' 
that of Pih-k‘in, agreeing so far with'lCu; ,- 
yang. And * and tit are often inter¬ 
changed, especially in the phrases and 

l£.T Perhaps Tso-she was of the same 
opinion, for he simply says that ‘ the roof of the 
A ^ went to pieces, and the fact was re¬ 
corded, because of the want of reverent atten¬ 
tion [to the structure] which was implied in it. 
Too Yu, however, explains the ^ by 

Whosesoever the shrine-house was, the 
fact of its roof going to ruin showed great care¬ 
lessness on the part of the duke and his officers 
—great carelessness where they might have 
been expected to be most careful. 

Parr. 6,8. In p. C, Kung-yang wants the 
after In p.8 both Kung and Kuli omit 

the before j^. For Kung lias 

" here Tali was is not ascertained. Fei was in 
Ch‘ing,—25 le east of the pres. dis. city of Sui¬ 
ciding, dep. K ae-fung. 

The Chuen says:—‘In winter, the duke went 
to Tsin, paying a court visit, and renewing his 
covenant with the marquis. The marquis of 
Wei had a meeting with the duke at Tali, and 
begged his mediation to make peace with Tsin; 
as ho was returning, the earl of Ch‘ing met him 
at Fei, and begged from him a similar service. 
The duke accomplished the thing for them both. 
The earl of Giving and he feasted at Fei, when 
Tsze-kea (an officer of Ch‘ing) sang the Hung 
yen (She, II. iii. ode VII.). Ke Win (an officer 
of Loo) said, “My ruler has his share in that,” 
and he sang the Sze yueh (She, II. v. ode X.). 

1 sze-kea then sang the 4th stanza of the JVae 
ch'e (She, I. iv. ode X.), and Ke Win responded 
with the 4th of the Ts'ae we (She, II. i. ode VII ). 
The earl of Clving then bowed his thanks to 
the duke, and the duke returned the bow.’ 
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XIV. 1 In his fourteenth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, 
the duke arrived from Tsin. 

2 A body of men from Choo invaded our southern border; 

[ana] Shuh *P l 5ng-sang led a force, and invaded Choo. 

3 In summer, in the fifth month, on Yih-hae, P‘wan, mar¬ 

quis of Ts‘e, died. 

4 In the sixth month, the duke had a meeting with the 

duke of Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, the marquis of 
Wei, the earl of Ch‘ing, the baron of Heu. the earl of 
Ts‘aou, and Chaou Tun of Tsin; [and] on Kwei-yew 
they made a covenant together in Sin-shing. 

5 In autumn, in the seventh month, there was a comet, 

which entered the Northern Bushel. 

6 The duke arrived from the meeting. 

7 The people of Tsin undertook to establish Tseeh-tsze 

as viscount of Choo, but did not do so. 

8 In the ninth month, on Keah-shin, Kung-sun Gaou died 

in Ts‘e. 

9 Shang-jin, a son of duke [Hwan] of Ts‘e, murdered his 

ruler, Shay. 

10 Tsze-gae of Sung came to Loo, a fugitive. 

11 In winter, the earl of Shen went to Ts‘e; and the people 

of Ts‘e seized him and held him prisoner. 

12 The people of ls‘e [also] seized the second daughter of 

our house, who was there, and held her prisoner. 
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Par. I. [The Chuen appends here:—‘This 
spring, king K‘ing died. Yueh, duke of Chow, 
and Wang-sun Soo were contending which should 
get the government into his hands; and therefore 
no intelligence of the event came officially 
to Loo. The deaths of kings and princes of 
States which were not announced were not 
recorded, and the same rule obtained in regard 
to events prosperous or calamitous;—as a 
method of reproving the want of reverence im¬ 
plied [in not making those communications].’] 
Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘On the death of 
duke Wftn of Choo [See XIII. 3], the duke sent 
his condolences by an officer, who did not behave 
respectfully; and a body of troops from Choo came 
to punish [the slight], and invaded our southern 
border. In consequence of this, Hwuy-pih in¬ 
vaded Choo.’ Shuh P‘&ng-sOng is the same as 
the Shuh-chung P‘Sng-s&ng of XI. 2. 

Par. 8. This P‘wan—duke Ch'aou—had made 
himself marquis of Ts'e, in the 28th year of 
duke He, by the murder of the son of his 
brother, duke Heaou. The Chuen says:—‘A 
second daughter of one of our dukes was the 
wife of duke Ch'aou of Ts‘e, and bore him Shay. 
She was not a favourite with him, however, and 
Shay was devoid of any dignity. Shang-jin, a 
son of duke [Hwan], gave frequent largesses to 
the people, and collected about him many 
followers. When he had exhausted his own 
resources, he borrowed from the duke and 
[various] officers [for the same purpose]. In 
summer, in the 5th month, duke Ch’aou died, 
and Shay succeeded him.’ 

Par. 4. Sin-shing was in Sung,—in the south¬ 
west of the pres. dis. of Shang-k‘ew, dep. Kwei- 
tih. For the phrase fqj [ffi , see on III.xvi.4. 
The use of it here is favourable to the view of 
its meaning given there by Tso-she. He says 
here that this meeting and covenant were to 
celebrate the submission [to Tsin] of the States 
which had [for a time] followed Ts'e©, and to 
consult about Choo. 

[The Chuen appends here about Ts‘e:—‘In 
autumn, in the 7th month, on the night of Yih- 
maou, Shang-jin of Ts‘e murdered Shay, and 
offered to yield the State to [his own elder 
brother], Yuen. Yuen said, “ You have been 
seeking it for a long time. I can serve you; 
but you are not the man in whom to awaken 
furtlier dissatisfaction and resentment. Would 
you in that case spare me? Take you the 
marquisate.’] 

5- M jf| , ‘a comet.’ The 

meaning of is variously explained. K‘ung 
Ying-tah says the comet is so called from the re¬ 
semblance of its motion to that of a broom ( H 

j|p. Then as a broom | 
sweeps away what is old to give place to some- | 
thing new, a comet is supposed to presage 
changes. With regard to this comet, the Chuen 
relates that Shuh-fuh, the historiographer of 
the Interior, of Chow, said, ‘ In not more than 
ru * ers °f Sung, Ts‘e, and Tsin will 
all die amidst the disorder of their States.’ The 
Northern Bushel ’ is Ursa Major. 

Par. 7. For Kung has The Chuen 
8: 1 The first wife of duke Wan of Choo was 


a Kiiang of Ts‘e, who bore to him [K‘woh-tseu, 
who became] duke Ting. His second wife was 
a Ke of Tsin, who bore to him Tseeh-tsze. On 
his death, the people of Choo raised K‘woh-tseu 
to his father’s'place, and Tseeh-tsze fled to Tsin. 
Chaou Tun of Tsin then undertook, with the 
armies of several of the States,—a force [in all] 
of 800 chariots,—to place him in the marqnisste. 
But the people of Choo refused to receive him, 
saying, “K‘woh-tscu is the son of [Keang of] 
Ts‘e, and the elder of the two.” Chaou Seuen 
said, “They have reason for their refusal; and if 
we do not accept it, our conduct will be of evil 
omen.” He accordingly returned to Tsin.’ 

The K‘ang-he editors say that the concluding 
words of the par.— ijjj —are expres¬ 

sive of approbation, and the A in ^ ^ of 
condemnation. We can see that if the under¬ 
taking were bad, then its abandonment was 
good and right; but the approbation is not in 
the characters, but in the fact. There is diffi¬ 
culty with the as according to the Chnen 
the forces of many States took part in the ex¬ 
pedition. To be sure they were all engaged in 
it in the interest and at the summons of Tsin; 

and therefore I prefer to translate ^ A here 
by ‘the people of Tsin,’ rather than by ‘an 
officer of Tsin,’ or ‘ a body of troops from Tsin.’ 

[The Chuenappendsheretwonarratives. The 
1st continues that after par. 1:—‘The duke of 
Chow and Wang-sun Soo being about to argue 
their differences before Tsin, the [new] king 
turned against .Wang-sun Soo, and sent the 
minister Yin aud T‘an K*e to explain the case of 
the duke of Chow. Chaon Seuen pacified the 
royal House, and brought the parties to their 
former relations.’ 

The 2d is about the affairs of Ts‘oo:—‘On 
the accession of king Chwang [Son of king Muh], 
Tsze-k‘ung and P‘wan Ts’ung, intending to 
surprise the various Shoo States, appointed Kung- 
tsze Seeh, and Taze-e, to remain in charge [of the 
govt.], while they themselves invaded Shoo-leaou. 
These two officers, however, made an insurrec¬ 
tion, proceeded to wall Ying. and employed a 
ruffian to kill Tsze-k'ung, who returned without 
succeeding in that attempt. In the 8th month, 
they carried off the viscount, intending to go to 
Shang-meih; but Ts‘ib-le of Leu and Shuh-keun 
beguiled them [to Leu], and put them to death.— 
both Tow K‘ih [Tsze-e], andKung-tsze Seeh. At 
an earlier time, Tow K*ih had been a prisoner in 
Tsin, which sent him. after the defeat at Heaou, 
back toTs'oo, to ask for a settlement of its dif¬ 
ferences with that State. This was effected, 
hut he did not get his wish (in the shape of re¬ 
ward). Kung-tsze Seeh had sought the office 
of chief minister, but did not obtain it. These 
were the reasons why the two raised an insur-. 
rection.’J 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘ When Muh-pih 
[went to Keu], following the lady Sze [See the 
Chuen on VIII. B], they in Loo made his son 
Wiln-pih [The Kuh in the Chuen on I. 3] head 
of the clan [in his room]. He begat two sons 
in Keu, and then he asked to be allowed 
to return to Loo, getting WSn-pih to make 
intercession for him. Seang-chung [agreed to 
his return] on condition that he should not 
appear in the court, which condition he ac- 
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cepted, returning to Loo, nnd not leaving his 
own house After three years, however, he 
again went to Keu, taking all his household 
with hint. Wftn-pili fell ill, and begged [the 
duke] that [his brother] No might succeed 
him, as his son was still young; which was 
granted. This No was Hwuy-shuh. Again 
Mnh-pih begged to lie allowed to return once 
more to Loo, backing, his application with large 
bribes. Hwuy-shuh also interceded for him; and 1 
the thing was conceded; but, when lie was about 
to come, in the 9th month lie died in Ts e. 
[Hwuy-shuh J announced his death, and asked 
leave to bury him [with the honours of a high 
minister]; but this was refused.’ 

Par. 9. The murder of Shay took place in 
the 7th month [See the Chucn after par. 4], but 
it is supposed that no communication aliout it 
was received from Ts'e until now; and the fact I 
is recorded under the date at which tiie informa- ! 
tion arrived. The Chuen says;—‘The people of 
Ts‘e having settled [the succession of] duke E 
[Shang-jin], they sent to Loo to announce the 
troubles which they had had. Hence we have 
the record under the 9th month. Duke E’s 
brother Yuen, dissatisfied with his administra¬ 
tion of the government, never spoke of him as 
“The duke,” but as “So and so, No. G.” 

The critics are perplexed by Shay’s being here 
denominated ruler, seeing the year in which 
his father died had not expired. Too, Maou 
K*e-ling, and others, argue that five months had 
elapsed since duke Ch’aou’s death, and that 
he was buried, and that therefore Shay might 
now be styled ‘ruler but they do not 

take into consideration that Shay was murdered 
in tiie 7th month. Another perplexity arises 
here from Shang-jin being mentioned with his 
rank of ‘duke’s son;’—see on I. iv. 2. 


Par. 10. The Chuen says:—‘Kaou Gae of 
Sung was the border-warden of Seaou, and was 
appointed a high minister. Disapproving of 
the duke of Sung, he left the State, and then 
came a fugitive to Loo. Ilis appearing in the 
text as “Tsze-gae” is in honour of him.’ To 
this criticism on the designation the K‘ang-he 
editors make some demur. 

Parr. 11,12. These two paragraphs have oc¬ 
casioned much perplexity and controversy. 
Duke Clraou of TsV had been a son-in-law of 
Loo. His wife, it is understood, was the ‘2d 
daughter of the House of Loo,’ in p. 12,—the 
mother of the murdered Shay, and whom Loo 
now wished to rescue from Ta‘e. 

The Chuen says:—*Scang-eliung sent an an¬ 
nouncement to the king, begging that of his 
favour he would require Ts'e to deliver tip Ch‘aou 
Ke, saying, “ Having killed the son, what use 
have they for the mother? Let us receive her, 
and deal with her guilt.” In winter, the earl of 
Slien went to Ts‘e, and begged that they would 
give up tiie lady; but they seized and held him 
as a prisoner, doing the same also with her.’ 

Here Tso-slie understands jfl as > n nl - 
i. 3, which see. The K‘ang-he editors, agreeing 
with the majority of the critics that ^ "f| t | 
was an officer of Loo, reject here altogether Tso- 
ahe’s narrative. The views of ICung and Kuh, 
that Slten Pih had a criminal intrigue with the 
lady, they reject on other grounds. I think, 
however, Tso-she’s view is correct. 

As to ■ff- & see on XII. 3. The 

lady here of course is difft. from the one whose 
death is there recorded. Their being desig¬ 
nated in the same way is certainly perplexing; 
and wc do not know enough about them to ex¬ 
plain and reconcile satisfactorily the two texts. 


Fifteenth year. 
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XV. 1 In the [duke’s] fifteenth year, in spring, Ke-sun Hang-foo 
went to Tsin. 

2 In the third month, Hwa-sun, minister of war, of Sung, 
came and made a covenant. 

v 3 In summer, the earl of Ts‘aou came to Loo on a court- 
visit. 

4 The people of Ts‘e sent back to Loo the coffin of Kung- 

sun Gaou. 

5 In the sixth month, on Sin-ch‘ow, the first day of the 

moon, the sun was eclipsed. Drums were beaten, and 
victims were offered at the altar of the land. 

6 The earl of Shen arrived from Ts‘e. 

7 Keoh Keueh of Tsin led a force and invaded Ts‘ae; and 

on Mow-shin, he entered [the capital of] Ts‘ae. 

8 In autumn, a body of men from Ts‘e made an incursion 

into our western borders. 

9 Ke-sun Hang-foo went to Tsin. 

10 In winter, in the eleventh month, [many of] the States 

made a covenant at Hoo. 

11 In the twelfth month, an officer of Ts‘e came to Loo with 

the second daughter of our House. 

12 The marquis of Ts‘e made an incursion into our western 

borders, and then proceeded to invade Ts‘aou, entering 
within the outer suburbs of its capital. 


Par. 1. Tao-she gays that this mission was 
on account of [the injury done by Ts‘e to] the 
earl of Shen, and the second daughter of the 
House of Loo. The duke thought that the fear 
of Tsin might influence Ts‘e more than the 
king’s authority. 

Par. 2. The Chuen says‘ Hwa Ngow of 
Bung came to Loo and made a covenant, accom¬ 
panied by the oflicera of his department. The 
text speaks of him with his office—“ Hwa-sun 


minister of War, of Sung ”—to do him honour. 
The duke was going to feast along with him, 
but he declined tjie honour, saying, * Your lord- 
ship’s former servant, my ancestor Tuh, was a 
criminal with duke Shang of Sung (See II. i>- !)• 
His name is in the records of all the States. 
Charged as I am with his sacrifices, dare I dis¬ 
grace your lordship [so] ? Let me receive your 
commands from one of your officers of the rank 
below that of a high minister.” The people of 
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Loo considered him [In tins speech] to be 
respectfnl and exact.’ 

Hwa Ngow was, no doubt, made minister of 
War in Song, after the death of duke Ch‘sou’s 
brother, Gang, as related in the Chnen on VIII. 
8. The is here added to his surname just 

as we hare in Loo 2^5 Ac. As 

he is not said in the text to bare been sent 
(4j|t) on the mission by the duke of Sung, the 
crmcs discuss the point, very fruitlessly, whether 
he came to Loo as an envoy, or on his own 
motion. 

Par. 8. Tso-she says, on this par., that ‘it 
was an ancient regulation that the princes of 
States should interchange these court-visits 
once in 6 years, in order to their better observ¬ 
ance of the king’s commands.’ But the subject 
of such visits is involved in obscurity. See on 
Lxi. 1. 

Par. 4. On p. 8 of last year it was stated that 
the duke refused permission to have the body of 
Gaou brought to Loo to be buried. Here we find 
that the thing was finally brought about. The 
Chnen says:—‘ Some one in Ts*e gave counsel in 
regard to the circumstances of the M&ng family 
[The descendants of K*ing-foo, the Chung-sun 
dan, were sometimes called the M&ng and the 
MBng-sun (jjfcjft, “Jin*, “ [The 

House of] Loo and you are of kin. Get the coffin 
all ready with its decorations, and place it in 
T'ang-fow. Loo will be sure [to wish] to take it 
away." This counsel was taken, and the com¬ 
mandant of Peen sent word to the court [of where 
the coffin was]. Hwny-shnh, still with all the 
symbols of deepest sorrow, took the opportunity 
to prosecute his [former] request, and stood in 
the court to await the duke’s commands. The 
duke granted his request, when he took the 
coffin, and went through the ceremony of en¬ 
shrouding the body [in the grand chamber of 
the M&ng family]. An officer of Ts‘e escorted 
the coffin. What the text says, that an officer 
of Ta*e brought the coffin of Knng-snn Gaou, 
was recorded out of regard to the M&ng family, 
and its consanguinity with the ducal House. 
The burial was after the example of that of 
Kung-chung (K‘ing-foo; with inferior honours 
to those dne to a high minister). Shing Sze, 
(Gsou’s first wife) did not go to see the coffin, 
but wept inside the screen in the hall. Seang- 
chnng wished not to weep, but Hwuy-pib said 
to him. “ With the mourning there is an end of 
one’s [living] relationship. Although you [and 
he] could not [be on-good terms] before, you 
may be so now that he is gone. 'Die historio¬ 
grapher Tih said, 1 Brethren should display 
all the beauty [of kindly regard], relieving one 
another’s wants, congratulating in prosperity, 
condoling in calamity, in sacrificing reverent, 
in mourning really sad. Although they may 
he unable to agree, they do not abandon the 
relative affection which should subsist between 
them.’ Do not you. Sir, fail in this point;—why 
should you cherish such resentment?” Seang- 
chung was pleased, and conducted all his brethren 
to weep for Gaou. 

‘Tears after, Gaou’s two sons came [from 
Keu] to Loo, when the aflTection of M&ng Heen 
[The grandson of Gaou, and son of Wftn-pih, 
Chung-shuh Meih, then Head of the family] for 


them became spoken of through the State. Some 
one slandered them to him, sayingthat they would 
kill him. He told this to Ke Win; and the two 
young men [having heard of it], said, “His love 
for us is well known, and it is talked of that we 
mean to kill him. Would this not be far from 
what is right ? It is better that we should die 
than be con sidered so far removed from propriety.” 
One of them, accordingly, died, defending the 
gate of Kow-m&ng, and the other died, defending 
the gate of Le-k‘ew.’ 

Par. 5. This eclipse took place at sunrise, on 
April 20th, B, C. 611. On the ceremonies 
which were now observed— jqji , 

| jff —Tso-she remarks that they were ‘con¬ 
trary to rule,’ adding, ‘ On occasion on an 
eclipse of the sun, the son of Heaven should hot 
have his table spread so full as ordinarily, and 
should have drums beaten at the altar of the 
land, while princes of States should present of¬ 
ferings of silk at the altar of the land, and have 
drums beaten in their courts;—thus showing 
how they serve the Spirits, teaching the people 
to serve their ruler, and exhibiting the different 
degrees of observance. Such was the way of an¬ 
tiquity.’ 

The text here, with the exception of the name 
of the day, is the same as that in the account 
of the eclipse in III. xxv. 3. Tso-she there says 
that the ceremonies were ‘unusual;’ here, that 
they were ‘contrary to rule.’ The K‘ang-he 
editors explain the difference of these criticisms 
by saying that the ‘ 6th month ’ in HI: xxv. 8 is a 
mistake for the 7th month, while the 6th month 
of the text is correct. Now the 6th month of 
Chow was the 4th month of Ilea, or the 1st 
month of the natural summer, when according 
to Tso-she, the ceremonies mentioned in the 
Chnen were appropriate. In the eclipse of 
duke Chwang, they were ‘unusual;’ the month 
was not the time for them. In this eclipse of 
duke Wan, they would have been right, if they 
had only been performed ‘according to rule.’ 
Perhajis this is a correct explanation of the dif¬ 
ference of Tso-sbe’s decisions in the two cases;— 
ingenious it certainly is. But see what I have 
said on III. xxv. 8 about the distinction which 
Tso would make out between eclipses in the 1st 
month of summer, and at other times. 

Par. 6. Here we have *18 again, and 
the par. is appealed to as decisive of the ques¬ 
tion abont the individual so described, whether 
he belonged to Chow or to Loo. Evidently, it 
is said, he belonged to Loo. Ordinarily the return 
of officers from their missions was not chroni¬ 
cled. The only exception was in the case of 
such as had been seized and imprisoned in the 
exercise of their functions. We have two cases 
in point, in X. xiv. 1, and xxiv. 2; and here in 
the text is a third. The argument cannot be 
lightly set aside; but why should not the king’s 
commissioner, who had endured on behalf of 
Loo as -^J had done, go to that State on 
his liberation, and be received by the duke in 
the ancestral temple. Such a visit perhaps was 
necessary in order to .the liberation of Loo’s 
daughter, which is related in the 11th paragraph. 
Tso-she says here:— 1 The people of Ts‘e granted 
what the earl of Shen requested, and liberated 
] him, that he might come to Loo, and report 
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the fulfilment of his mission. The language of 
the text—' The earl of Shen came from Ta'e ’—is 
modelled to honour him.’ 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘Ts'ae took no 
part in the covenant at Sin-shing [8te p. 4 of 
last year], and now Keoh Keueh, with the 1st 
and 3d armies, invaded Ts'ae, saying, “Our 
ruler is young;—we must not dally oyer our 
work.” On Mow-shin, he entered [the capital 
of] Ts'ae, obliged [the marquis] to make a 
covenant with him close by the wall, and re¬ 
turned.’ Tso-she adds that when a State was 
[entirely} conquered, [the conquerors] were said 
to ‘extinguish it,’ and when a great city was 
taken, they were said to ‘ enter it’ 

The form of this par. indicates two operations 
on the part of the general of Tsin; first the 
invasion, and next, when that failed to produce 
the submission of T'sae, the capture of its 
capital. 

Parr. 8, 9. Tso-she connects these two para¬ 
graphs together, saying that Hing-foo’s visit 
to Tsin was to inform that leading State of the 
injury received from Ta'e. 

Par. 10. Hoo,—see VII. 8. The Chuen says: 
—‘In winter, in the lltli month, the marquis of 
Tsin, the duke of Sang, the marqnis of Wei, the 
marquis of Ts'ae, the marquis of Ch'in, the earl 
of Ch'ing, the baron of Heu, and the carl of 
Ta'sou, made a covenant at Hoo, renewing that 
at Sin-shing, and to consult about invading Ta'e. 
The people of Ts'e bribed the inarquia of Tsin, 
and he returned without doing anything against 
that State. At this time the duke was not 
present at the meeting because of his difficulties 
with Ts'e. The text says that “the princes 
covenanted at Hoo, [without specifying them].” 
because they were able to do nothing.’ This is 
Tso’a judgment, and may be questioned. He 
adds, ‘In general, on occasions of meetings of 
tlie States, when the duke of Loo was not present, 
the names are not specified, to conceal the duke's 
remissness 1 When he was present, and yet the 


names are not specified, it is because he came 
late!’ 

Par. 11. Tso says that Ts'e thus sent the 
lady to Loo at last, ‘ because of the king,’ i. e. 
in deference to Ids request or requirement. 

Par. 12. The Chuen says that the former 
part of this paragraph tells the inability of tie 
other States [to control Ts'e]; and the movement 
of Ts'e against Ts'aou was to punish it because of 

the earl’s visit to Loo (in p. 3). m is defined 
as ^Jj, ‘the extension of the suburbs. 

Lew Ch'ang observes that to penetrate thus far 
was nearly to enter the city itself 
The Chuen continues:—‘Ke Win said, “The 
marquis of Ts'e will not escape his doom. 
Himself regardless of propriety, he punishes 
those who observe it, saying, ‘ Why do you 
practise that rule?’ [Now], propriety is to 
express accordance with Heaven; it ia the way 
of Heaven. He sets himself against Heaven, 
and goes to punish others [for obeying it];—it 
will be hard for him to escape his doom. The 
ode says (8be, II. iv. ode X. 3), 

‘ Why do ye not stand in awe of one another ? 
Ye do not stand in awe of Heaven.’ 

The superior man does not oppress the young or 
the mean, because he stands in awe of Heaven. 
It is said in the Praise-songs of Chow (She, IV. 
I.[L] VH.), 

‘ I revere the majesty of Heaven, 

And for ever preserve its favour.’ 

By villainy he got his State. Though he were 
to try to keep it by all the rules of propriety, 
without the fear of Heaven, how can he preserve 
himself? I fear lie would not be able to do bo. 
Doing many things contrary to those rules, he 
cannot live [long].” ’ 
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XVI. 1 In the [duke’s] sixteenth year, in spring, Ke-sun Hang- 
foo had a meeting with the mai*quis of Ts‘e in Yang- 
kuh; but the marquis would not make a covenant 
with him. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, the duke for the fourth 

time did not give audience to his ministers on the 
first day of the moon. 

3 In the sixth month, on Mow-shin, duke [ChAvang’s] son, 

Suy, and the marquis of Ts‘e, made a covenant in Se- 
k‘ew. 

4 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Sin-we, [duke He’s] 

wife, the lady Keang, died. 

5 [The duke] pulled down the tower of Ts'euen. 

6 A force from Ts‘oo, one from Ts‘in, and one from Pa, 

extinguished Yung. 

7 In winter, in the eleventh month, the people of Sung 

murdered their ruler, Ch‘oo-k‘ew. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘ In the 1st month 
of this year, [Loo] and Ta‘e agreed to be at 
peace, and the duke being ill, he sent Ke W&n to 
hare a meeting with the marquis of Ts*e in 
Yang-kuh. Ke Win requested a covenant, but 
the marquis was unwilling to make one, and 
said, “Allow me to wait till your rnler is 
better.”' It is to be understood that the mar¬ 
quis of Ts*e did not believe that the duke was 
really ill; and many of the critics suppose that 
the illness was in some measure at least feigned. 
Yang-kuh—see V. iii. 5. 

Far. 2. Tso says that this neglect of the 
duties of the 1st day of the moon was owing 


to the duke’s illness. The phrase ^ jfffl is a 

pregnant one. Acc. to Maou, the first day o 1 
the moon was inaugurated by the sacrifice of a 
sheep in the ancestral temple, after which the 
prince announced to his ancestors the arrival of 
the day, according to the calendar which he had 
received from the king, and asked their permis¬ 
sion to go on to the duties of the month. All 
this was called it; ^ When these cere¬ 
monies were over, heproceeded to give audience 
to his ministers, and arrange, so far as could be 
done, fo£the businesaof the month, and this was 

C * Ued M and D§ ffl J'rcm the 2d 
month to the 6th this business had now been 
left undischarged. 1 do not see why we should 
not simply receive the reason assigned for it 
by Tso-she; but the critics are as unbelieving 
in the duke’s illness as the marqnis of Ts‘e 
was. Kaou Kang says that if the non-ob¬ 
servance was from illness, it was nothing ex¬ 
traordinary, and would not have been recorded; 
—the real reason was tlie duke's indolence, and 
inattention to the duties of his position. Hwang 


Chung-yen -flfl ; Sung dyn., 1st half 
of 13th century) even finds in the text an in¬ 
timation that for 4 months on end the duke had 
neglected all the affairs of the govt- 

Par. 3. For l]^i Kung-yang has Jjp, and 
Kuli-leang lias fjjjj. Se-k‘ew was in Ts‘e,— 
somewhere in the pres. dis. of Tung-o (jfC 
[Jpf), dep. T’ae-gan. 

The Chuen says that the covenant was 
brought about by the duke’s sending Seang- 
chung (Kung-tsze Suy) with bribes to the mar¬ 
quis of Ts‘e. 

Parr. 4,5. This lady Keang waa Shing Keang 
j^-), fh® widow of duke He, and mother 
of Win. Kung-yang says that ‘ the tower of 
Ts'euen ’ was the name given to that built at 
Lang by duke Chwang in his 31st year. The 
Chuen says:—‘ There came out from the palace 
of Ts'euen, and entered the capital, serpents, 
as many as there had been marquises of Loo 
[No fewer than seventeen]; and when Shing- 
keang died on Sin-we in the 8th month, [the 
duke] caused the tower to be pulled down.’ If 
this story were true, we must suppose that the 
people believed there waa tome connection be¬ 
tween the appearance of the serpents and the 
death of the duchess, , who perhaps lived in the 
palace of Ts’euen. 

Par. 6. Pa was a considerable State, whose 
lords were viscounts, with the Chow surname 
of Ke. It has left its name in Pa, the princi¬ 
pal dis. of the dep. Chung-king ( jfjf §§)< 
Sze-ch‘uen. Of Yung little is known. Its chief 
town was 40 le east from the prea. dis. city of 
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Chuh-shan (^jJLf), de P- Yun-yang 
Hoo-pih. The Chuen says:—‘There was a 
great famine in Ts‘oo, and tlie Jung invaded it 
on the south west, advancing as far as the hill.of 
Fow, and taking post with their army at Ta-lin. 
Another body of them invaded it on the south¬ 
east, advancing as far as Yang-k‘ew, and thence 
making an incursion to Tsze-clie. The people 
of Yung, fat the same time!, headed all the 
tribes of the Man in a revolt against Ts‘oo, 
while those of Keun led on the many tribes of the 
Puh, and collected at Seuen, intending to in¬ 
vade it. On this the gates of Shin and Seih on 
the north were kept shut, and some in Ts‘oo 
counselled removing from the capital to Fan- 
kaou. Wei Kea, however, advised against such 
a step, saying, “If we can go there, the rob¬ 
bers also can go there. The best plan is to in¬ 
vade Yung. Keun and all the Puh think that 
we are unable from the famine to take the field, 
and therefore they invade us. If we send forth 
an army, they are sure to be afraid, and will re¬ 
turn to their own country. The Puh dwell 
apart from one another, and when they are hur¬ 
riedly going off, each tribe for its own towns, who 
among them will have leisure to think of any 
body but themselves?” An array accordingly 
was sent forth, and in 15 days there was an end 
of the attempt of the Puh. The array went on 
from Leu, throwing open the granaries, from 
which officers and men shared alike, nntil it halt¬ 
ed at Kow-she. From there Ts‘ih-le of Leu was 
sent to make sn incursion into Yung, as far as to 
Fang-shing, when the people drove him and his 
troopsaway, taking prisoner Tsze-yang Ch'wang. 
He managed to escape on the third night after, 
and said. “The troops of Yung are numerous, and 
all the Man are collected. We had better return 
to the army [at Kow-she]. Having raised the 
king’s troops, and effected a junction with them, 
we may then advance.” Sze-shuh said, “No. Let 
us for a time keep meeting the enemy, to make 
them presumptuous. When they are presump¬ 
tuous, and we have become angry, we shall 
conquer them. This was the way in which 
our ruler aforetime, Fun-maou [The father of 
king Woo of Ts‘oo], subdued Hing-seih.” 
Accordingly seven times they met the Jung, 
and seven times they fled. Only the men of 
P‘e, Yew, and Yu were employed to drive 
them off, so that the men of Yung said that 
Ts'oo was not worth fighting with, and gave up 
making any preparations against an attack. 
The viscount of Ts‘oo then hurried, with relays 
of horses, to join the army at Lin-p‘in. He 
divided it into two bodies, with one of which 
Tsze-yueh proceeded to invade Yung by Shih- 
k“e, while Tsze-pei led the other by Jin. A 
body of men from Tsfin and another from Pa 
came to join Ts‘oo. The result was that the 
tribes of the Man made a covenant with the 
viscount, and he proceeded to extinguish Yung.’ 

The above narrative is important, showing 
how Ts'oo, itself but half-civilized, was encom¬ 
passed by tribes still more barbarous than itself, 
and in danger from them. 

Par. 7. For Kung-yang has |^. The 
Chuen says: —‘ Paou of Sung, son of duke [Ch'ing, 
and half-brother of duke Ch'aou], courteously 
entreated the people of the State. In a time 
Of famine he exhausted all his stores of grain. 


lending freely. To all who were 70 years old and 
upwards he sent [snpplies of food], presenting 
them with more and rarer dishes at the [com¬ 
mencement of the] several seasons. There w as 
no day when he was not a frequent visitor at 
the gates of the six high ministers; to all the men 
of ability he professed service anti respect, and 
to his kinsfolk, from the descendants of duke 
Hwan downwards, he expressed sympathy and 
regard. Paou was beautiful and handsome, and 
the widow of duke Seang [Duke Ch'aou’s grand¬ 
mother and also Paou’s; as having been the prin¬ 
cipal wife of their grandfather] sought a criminal 
intrigue with him; and though this proved im¬ 
practicable, she helped bim to bestow his favours 
[more widely]. In consequence of the unprinci¬ 
pled course of dnke Ch'aou, ths people wished to 
raise Paou to the dukedom, on the ground of 
the wishes of the grand-duchess. 

‘At this time, Hwa Yueu was master of the 
right, and Kung-sun Yew of the left; Hwa 
Ngow, minister of War; Lin Kwan, minister of 
Instruction; Tang E-choo, minister of Works; 
and theduke’s brother, Chaou, minister of Crime. 
Before this, when Tang [the last] minister of 
Works died, [his son], Kung-sun Show, declined 
the office, and begged that it might be given to 
E-choo, [his son]. Afterwards, he told people, 
saying, “ Our ruler is so unprincipled, that, as 
the office would bring me near him, I was afraid 
of calamity coming on me. By putting the office 
from me, I may seem to leave my kindred with¬ 
out protection. My son is a second self, but by 
means of bim I could postpone my death for a 
while. Although I abandon him, I shall still 
not abandon my kindred.” 

‘By and by, the grand-duchess wished to send 
the duke to hunt at M&ng-choo, and have him 
put to death there. The duke came to be a- 
ware [of the plot], and set oat carrying all his 
treasures with him. Tang E-choo said to him, 
“ Why not go to some other State ?” He replied, 
“ Since I have not been able to satisfy the great 
officers, nor my grandmother, nor the people, 
who of the princes of the States will receive me? 
And moreover, since I have been a ruler, than 
tiiat I should go on to be a subject it is better 
for me to die.” With this he distributed all 
his treasures among his attendants, and made 
them go away. The grand-duchess sent word 
to the minister of Works that he should leave 
the duke, but he said, “If, having been his 
minister, I should now skulk away from him in 
his calamity, how should 1 appear before his 
successor?” 

‘In winter, in the Ilth month, on Keah-yin, 
duke Ch'aou was going to hunt at M&ng-choo; 
but before he arrived at the place, the grand- 
duchess, a lady of the royal House, had him 
killed by the directors of the hunt. Tang E-choo 
died with him. The words of the text— “The 
people of Sung murdered their ruler, Ch‘oo- 
k‘ew ’’—show that the ruler was devoid of all 
principle. Duke Wan [The above Paou] suc¬ 
ceeded him, and made his own brother Sea 
minister of Works. Hwa Ngow died, and [the 
Bon of Tang E-choo], Tang Hwuy, was made 
minister of War.’ 

The K‘ang-he editors enter here into a long 
discussion on the explanation which Tso-she 
gives of the text’s assigning the murder of duke 
Ch-aou to the people of Sung, of which it is 
worth while to give the substance.—They say: 
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—‘ Tn »U the twelve books of the Ch’un Ts‘ew, 
there are 3 cases, in which the murder of the 
ruler is attributed to the people:—1st, that in 
the text; 2d, the murder of Shang-jin by the 
people of Ts‘e (p. 3 of the 18th year); and 3d, the 
murder of Meih-chow by the people of Keu 
(IX.xxxi. 7). There are 4 cases in which the 
murder of the ruler is attributed to the State: 
1st, the murder of Shoo-k‘e by Keu (9th p. of 
the 18th year); 2d, that of Chow-p‘oo by Tsin 
(VIII. xviii.2); 3d, that of Leaou by Woo (X. 
xxvii.2); and 4th, that of Pe by Seeh (Xl.xiii. 
8). Now of all these 7 cases, Tso’s canon can 
only be applied, with an appearance of justice, to 
the first two, the murders of duke Ch‘aou of 
Sung, and Shang-jin of Ts‘e. Then we have 
the murders of the three dukes Ling,—of Tain, 
of Ta‘oo, and of Ch in, who were all bad rulers 
The names of their murderers are fully given, 
viz. Chaou Tun (VII. ii. 4), Kung-tsze Pe (X. 
xiii.2), Hea Ch‘ing-shoo (VII.x. 7). How is 
it that we have similar facts recorded with such 
differences of manner ? The answer is that the 
sage made the Ch*un Ta‘ew from what he found 
in the tablets of the old historiographers, in which 
the entries were made according to the announce- 
ments received in Loo from the difft. States, 


which might be abbreviated, but could not be 
added to. Now when ministers murdered their 
rulers or sons their fathers, there would be few 
that would announce the exact truth to friendly 
States;—they would throw the crime on other 
and generally on meaner parties. When the sage 
had carefully examined the historiographers of 
his State, and all that he heard in the 72 other 
States through which he travelled, if he wished 
to exhibit the real offender and execute him 
with his pencil, there was the difft. statement of 
the original communication ; if he wished to al¬ 
low the crime to rest on the parties on whom it 
was thrown, the real criminal escaped from the 
net. His plan was to leave it an open question 
as to the true criminals, and to write “ the State 
murdered—,” or “ the people of the State mur¬ 
dered ”—; and thus, though he gave no names, 
the crime of rebellious ministers and ruffian sons 
did not escape.’ 

This note sufficiently disposes of the canon of 
Tso-she, and all other attempts to explain parti¬ 
cular characters of the text on the ‘ praise and 
blame' principle. The editors’ own account of 
the matter has been sufficiently discussed in the 
prolegomena. 
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XVII. 1 In the [duke’s] seventeenth year, in spring, an officer of 
Tsin, an officer of Wei, an officer of Ch‘in, and an 
officer of Ch‘ing, invaded Sung. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, on Kwei-hae, we buried 

our duchess, Shing Keang. 

3 The marquis of Ts‘e invaded our western borders. In 

the sixth month, on Kwei-we, the duke and the mar¬ 
quis of Ts‘e made a covenant in Euh. 

4 [Several] of the States had a meeting in Hoo. 

5 In autumn, the duke arrived from Kuh. 

6 Duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, went to Ts‘e. 


Par. 1. Tso-she says:—‘ This spring, Seun Lin- 
foo of Tsin, K‘ung Tah of Wei, Kung-sun Ning 
of Ch‘in, and Shib Ts‘oo of ChHng, invaded Sung. 
[Coming] to punish it, they said, “For what 
cause did ye murder, your ruler?” but yet they 
recognized duke Win, and returned. The 
names of the ministers are not given in the 
text, indicating that they failed in what [they 
had undertaken].’ Too observes that from the 
time of duke WSn, precedence is always given 
in the accounts of meetings, &c., to Ch‘in over 


Wei, while in this instance we have ^ 

before It A- He supposes the reason to be 
that Kung-sun Xing was a minister of lower 
rank than Khmg Tah. 


Par. 2. See on III. mii. 2. Kung-yang gives 
H for Tso says the burial took place 
late, in consequence of the troubles of Loo with 


Ts*e. 
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Par. 3. Kuh,—see III. vii. 4. Tgo says:— 
‘The marquis of Ts*e invaded oar rorthern 
border. Seang-chung [on belialf of duke Wan] 
begged a covenant, and in the dth montii, a 
covenant was made in Kuh.’ The ‘western’ 
border of the text is the ‘ northern ’ in the 
Chuen. Ying-tah thinks the text is wrong, 
because Kuh lies north of Loo. 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—'The marquis of 
Tsin had a grand review in Hwang-foo, and 
proceeded to assemble the States again in Hoo; 
—for the pacification of Sung. The duke was 
not present at tiie meeting, because of the dif¬ 
ficulties with Ts‘e. The text says [simply] “ the 
various princes," [without further specifying 
them], because they accomplished nothing. At 
this meeting, the marquis of Tsin did not see 
the earl of Ch'ing, and concluded that he was 
[again] inclining to Ts‘oo. Tsze-kea of Ch'ing, 
[being aware of this], sent for the carrier of 
despatches, and gave him a letter, in which 
he laid the foliowing statements before Chaou 
Seuen:—‘In the 3d year of my ruler, he culled 
the marquis of Ts'ae, and agreed with him that 
they should serve your State. In the 9th month, 
the marquis came to our poor city on the way 
to Tsin. But at that time we were occupied 
with the troubles caused by How Seuen-to, and 
my ruler was not able to go along with him; bnt 
in the 11th month, having succeeded in diminish¬ 
ing [the power] of Seuen-to, he followed the 
marquis that he might appear at your court 
before you the manager of its affairs. Iu his 
12th year, [I], Kwei-sftng, assisted my ruler’s 
eldest son, E, in persuading the marquis of 
Ch‘in to separate from Ts‘oo, and go to the court 
of your ruler. In his 14th year, in the 7th 
month, my ruler further appeared at your court 
to complete the business of [the submission of] 
Cli'in. In his 16th year, in the 6th month, the 
marquis of Ch'ln went from our poor city to 
the court of your ruler. Last year, in the 1st 
month, Chuh Che-woo went to present E at 
your court; and in the 8th month, my ruler 
appeared there himself. That Ch‘in and Ts‘ae, 
near as they are to Ts'oo, have not wavered [in 
their adherence to Tsin], is all through our 
influence with them. But considering only 
our own service of yonr ruler, how is it that 
we do not escape [such an imputation as is 
brought against us]? Since his accession, our 
marquis paid one court-visit to duke SSang, 
and has twice appeared before your present 
ruler. [His son] E, and more than one of us, 


his ministers, have been one after another to 
Keang. No other State has been more assiduous 
than ours in its service of Tsin. And now your 
great State says [to Ch'ing], “You do not 
satisfy my wishes!’’ There is ruin for our poor 
city; we are at the last extremity. 

‘There is a saying of the ancients, “Fearing 
for its head and fearing for its tail, there is little 
of the body left [not to fear for].” And there 
ia another, “The deer driven to its death does 
not choose the [best] place to take shelter in.” 
When a small State serves a large one, if dealt 
with kindly, it shows the gratitude of a man; 
if not dealt witli kindly, it acts like the stag. 
Tliat runs into danger in its violent hurry, 
for how in its urgency should it be able to 
choose where to run? [The State], driven by 
the commands to it without limit, in the same 
way only knows that there is ruin before it. 
We will raise all our poor levies, and await you 
at Yew,—just aa you, the director of affairs, 
may command us. Our [former] duke Win in 
his second year, in the 6th month, on Jin-shin, 
acknowledged the court of Ts‘c, but in his 4th 
year, in the 2d month, on Jin-aeuh, because Ts‘e 
made an incursion into Ts'ae, he [felt obliged 
to] obtain terms of peace from Ts'oo. Situated 
between great States, is it our fault that we 
must follow their violent orders? If your great 
State do not consider these things, we' will not 
seek to evade the command you shall lay upon 
ns Ch'ing would meet Tsin in arms, if the 
necessity were laid upon it).” 

‘[After the receipt of this letter], Kung Soh 
of Tsin went and settled the difficulties with 
Ch'ing, Ch‘aou Ch'uen, and Ch'e, son-in-law of 
duke Win, going there as hostages.’ 

Par. 6. [The Chuen appends here two brief 
notices:—‘In autumn, Kan Ch'ub of Chow sur¬ 
prised the Jnng in Shin-sh‘uy, while they were 
drinking spirits, and defeated them.’ 

‘In winter, in the 10th month, E, the eldest 
son of the earl of Chflng, and Shih Ts'oo, be¬ 
came hostages in Tsin.*] 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘ Semng-chung 

went to Ts*e to express our acknowledgments 

for the covenant at Kuh. When he returned, 
he said, ‘ I heard the people of Ta*e [say] they 
will eat the wheat of Loo, but according to my 
view they will not be able to do so. The words 
of Hie marquis of Ts'e are rude; and Tsang 
Wftn-chung remarked that when a people’s lord 
is rude, be is sore to die.”* 
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XVIII. 


1 In his eighteenth year, in spring, in the king’s second 

month, on Ting-eh‘o\v, the duke died, [in a chamber] 
beneath [one] of his towers. 

2 Ying, earl of Ts‘in, died. 

3 In summer, in the fifth month, on Mow-seuh, the peo¬ 

ple of Ts'e murdered their ruler, Shang-jin. 

4 In the sixth month, on Kwei-yew, we buried our ruler, 

duke Wan. 

5 In autumn, duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, and Shuh-sun 

Tih-shin, went to Ts‘e. 

6 In winter, in the tenth month, the [duke’s] son died. 

7 The [duke’s] wife, the lady Keang, went back to Ts‘e. 

8 Ke-sun Hang-foo went to Ts‘e. 

9 Keu murdered its ruler, Shoo-k‘e. 


Par. 1. See on III. xxxii. 4, and V. xxxiii. 11. 
Kuh-leang says here that duke Wan did not die 
in the place where he should have died; but all 
the Chuen, and the critics also, are provokingly 
silent as to what or where the place was. Only 
in KooTung-kaou’s ‘ Tables of the great matters 
in the Ch un Ts‘cw (|fj| || ^ ^ 

-)’ have I found any¬ 
thing bearing on the subject. He says that the 
tower was that of Ts‘euen, mentioned in XVI. 5, 
—a tower in the palace of TVeuen. It is there 
said that the duke pulled the tower down, and 
Koo adds that he pulled down the palace as 
well. Yet it happened that he died somehow 
where the tower had been, showing that the 
death foreshadowed by the serpents that issued 
from under it was not that of Shing Keang, but 
the duke’s own death! Tire matter must be 
left in its obscurity. 

The Chuen says:—' In the spring, the mar¬ 
quis of Ts‘e, was preparing for the time when 
he should take the field [to attack Loo], when 
he fell ill, and his physician said that he would 
die before autnmn. The duke heard of it, and 
consulted the tortoise-shell, saying. “ May his 
death take place before the time [of his taking 
the Held]!” Hwuy-pih communicated the sub¬ 
ject mquircd about to the shell. Ts‘oo-k'ew, 
the diviuer, performed the operation, and said, 
“ Tire marquis of Ts'e will die before that time, 
though not of illness; and the duke also [will 
die] without hearing of the marquie's death. 
There is evil also in store for him who com¬ 
municated the subject to the shell.” [According¬ 
ly J» file duke died on Tinz-ch‘ow, in the 2d 
month.’ 

Par. 2. This was duke K'ang ( ^V>) ; and 

this is the first record of the death of an earl of 
Tsun in the Classic. The growth of the State 
hail been rapid, for it was not till after the 
battle of Sliing-pnh that its chiefs interchanged 
messages and other courtesies with the princes 
of the Middle States. 

Par. 3. —see on XVI. 7. The Chuen 

says:—* When duke E of Ts‘e was [only] duke’s 
son, he had a strife with the father of Ping 
Ch‘uh about some fields, in which he did not 


get the better; and therefore, when he became 
marquis, he caused the grave of his opponent to 
be dug open, and the feet of the corpse to be 
cut off, while yet he employed Cli'uli as his 
charioteer. And though he took to himself the 
wife of Yen Chih, he carried Cliih with him as 
the third attendant in his chariot. 

‘In summer, in the 5th month, the duke hav¬ 
ing gone to the pool of ShiD, these two men were 
bathing in the pool, when Ch’uh struck the 
other with a twig, and then said to him, when 
he got angry, “ Since you allowed your wife to 
be taken from you without being angry, how 
does a tap like that hurt you?” “How is it," 
replied Chih, “between me and him who was 
able to see his father’s feet cut off without 
feeling aggrieved.? ” The two men then consult¬ 
ed together, murdered duke E, and laid bis body 
among the bamboos. They then returned [to 
the city], calmly put down their cups [after 
drinking], and went away. The people of Ts‘e 
raised duke Hwan’s son Yuen to his brother’s 
place.’ 

Far. 5. The Chuen says:—* In autumn, Seang- 
chung and Chwang-shuh went to Ts‘e. [to con¬ 
gratulate] duke Hwuy ou account of his 
accession, and to express Loo’s acknowledgment 
for the presence of an officer of Ts-e at duke 
Wan’s burial.’ Seang-chung was charged with 
one of these duties, and Chwang-shuh with the 
other. Though they went together, each had 
his own mission. But they transacted other 
business in Ts'e. The Chuen goes on:—‘King 
Ying, the second wife [in rank] of duke Wftn 
bore him ason, [Tseeh, who became] duke Seuen. 
She was the duke’s favourite, and privately paid 
court to Seang-chung, to whom she entrusted 
the care of her son’s interests as he grew up. 
In consequence of this], Seang-chung wished to 
eclare Tseeh his father's successor; but Shuh- 
chungfShuh P’fing-sftng, or Hwuy-pih) objected. 
When Chung hud an interview with the marquis 
of Ts'e, he liegged his sanction to what he pro¬ 
posed, and the marquis, being new in his own 
position, and wishing to be on friendly terms 
with Loo, granted it.’ 

Par G. The son who is here said to have 
died was called Gob, duke Wan’s eldest son 
by the lady Keang (See IX. 2). By her. his 
proper wife, the duke had two sons, Gob and 
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She; and or. bis death, Goh, the elder of the 
two, though only a child, had been recognized 
as ‘marquis;’ and as the late marquis was now 
buried, he ought to appear here with his name 
and his title as ‘marquis' or ‘ruler.’ Instead 
of dying a natural death, as we should conclude 
from the text, he was murdered, as the Chuen 
immediately goes on to relate. The critics have 
a great deal to say in trying to account for the 
state of the record in the text; but it is of the 
same character as many others throughout the 
classic, from which we should do anything but 
know the truth about the things recorded, if 
we were entirely dependent on the sage for our 
information. The instances of in HI. 

xxxii. 5, and -jp- in IX. xxxi. 3, are some¬ 
what difft. from that before ns, because in them 
the fathers of the young marquises had not yet 
been buried, and it was proper they should 
appear as ‘ sons' only. 

The Chuen says:—‘In winter, in the 10th 
month, [Seang-] chung killed Goh and She, 
and set up (Tseeli, who became] duke Senen. 
The entry that ‘the [duke’s] son died’ is to 
conceal the nature of the fact. Chung then, 
[as if] by the [young] ruler's order, called 
Hwuy-pih [to come to him]. Hwuy-pih’s 
steward, Kung-jen Woo-jin endeavoured to stop 
him, saying that, if he entered [the palace], he 
was sure to die. Shuh-cliung said, *• If I die in 
obeying my ruler’s command, it is right I should 
do so.” The steward answered, “Yes, if it be 
the ruler’s command; but if it be not, why should 
you listen to it ?” Hwuy-pih would not take 
this advice, but entered [the palace], where 
they killed him, and hid his body among the 
horses’ dung. His steward then carried his wife 
and children with him, and fled to Ts’ae; but 
the Shuh-chung family was afterwards restored.' 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘This return of 
duke Win’s wife KSang to Ts‘e was a return 
for good. When she was about to go, she wept 
aloud. Passing through the market place, she 
cried out, “ O Heaven, Chung has done wickedly, 
killing the son of the wife, and setting up the 
son of a concubine!” All in the market wept, 
and the people of Loo called her Gae Keang 
(“The sorrowful Keang”).’ 

Par. 8. Kung-tsze Suy, Sbuh-sun Tih-shin, 
and Ke-sun Hing-foo were confederates in the 
atrocious deeds which had been perpetrated. 
The former two had got a sort of sanction for 
them from the marquis of IVe, as related in p. 5, 
and Hing-foo now sent to tell him of their ac¬ 
complishment 

Par. 9. The Chuen has a long narrative on 
this paragraph:—‘Duke Ke of Keu liad two 
sons,—Puh the eldest, [and who should have 
succeeded him], and Ke-to; but through his 
love for Ke-to he degraded Puh. He also did 
many things against all propriety in the 8tate, 
and Puh, by the help of the people, proceeded to 
murdeT him. He then gathered all his valuable 
treasures together, and came flying with them 
to Loo, and presented them to duke Seuen. The 
duke gave orders to assign him a city, saying, “It 
must be given to him to-day;” but Ke Win made 
the minister of Crime send him beyond the 
borders, saying, “He must get there to-day.” 
The duke asked the reason of this conduct, and 
Ke Win sent K‘ih, the grand historiographer, with 


the following reply:—“ A deceased great officer 
of oar State, Tsang Win-chung taught Hang-foo 
rules to guide him in serving his ruler, and 
Hing-foo gives them the widest application, not 
daring to let them slip from his mind. Win- 
chnng’s words were, ‘ When you see a man who 
observes the rules of propriety in his conduct 
to his ruler, behave to him as a dutiful son 
should do in nourishing his parents. When 
you see a man who transgresses those rules to¬ 
wards his ruler, take him off as an eagle or a 
hawk pursues a small bird.’ The founder of our 
House the dnke of Chow, in the Rules which he 
framed for Chow, said, ‘ By means of the model 
of conduct yon can see a man’s virtue. His 
virtue is evidenced in his management of af¬ 
fairs. From that management his merit can 
be measured. HU services result in the sup¬ 
port of the people.’ In the Admonitory Instruc¬ 
tions which he made, [the duke of Chow] said, 

‘ He who overthrows [the laws of conduct] is a 
villain; and he who conceals him U his har- 
bourer. He who filches money is a thief; he 
who steals the treasures of a State is a traitor. 
He who harbours the villain, and he who uses 
the treasures of the traitor, is guilty of the great¬ 
est crime. He must suffer the regular penalty, 
without forgiveness;—such a case is not omitted 
in [the Book of] the nine PunUhments.’ When 
Hang-foo viewed the whole action of Pub of 
Keu, he saw nothing in him fit to be a model 
of conduct. Filial reverence and loyal faith are 
virtues of good conduct: theft and villainy, 
and harbouring [the thief] and [accepting the 
gifts of] the traitor, are vices of evil conduct- 
Now what was the pattern of filial reverence 
given by Puh of Keu?—The murder of his fa 
ther and ruler. And his pattern of loyal faith 
was his stealing the treasures and jewels of the 
State. The man is a robber and a villain ; the 
things he brought with him are the signs of his 
treachery. To protect him and accept his gifts 
would be to be a principal in harbouring him. If 
we, with [the duke of Chow’s] lessons, should 
take such a blind course, the people would have 
no pattern; and unable to take the measurement 
of good themselves, they would be in tlie midst 
of vices of bad conduct. It was for these rea¬ 
sons that [Hing-foo] sent Puh of Keu away. 

‘The ancient [emperor] Kaou-yang (j- ?• 
Chuen-heuh) had eight descendants of ability 
[and virtue] :—Ts‘ang-shoo ; T'uy-gae ; T‘aou 
yin; Ta-iin; Mang-hang; T’ing-keen; Chung- 
yung; and Shuh-tah. They were correct and 
sagely, of wide comprehension and deep, intelli¬ 
gent and consistent, generously good and sin¬ 
cere :—all under heaven called them the eight 
Harmonics. 

‘ [The emperor] Kaou-sin fi. q. Kuh] had [al¬ 
so] eight descendants of ability [and virtue] :— 
Pin-fun; Chung-k‘an, Shuh-hcen; Ke-chung; 
Pili-hoo; Chung-heung; Shuh-paou; and Ke- 
le. They were leal and reverential, respectful 
and admirable, all-considering and benevolent, 
kind and harmonious:—all under heaven called 
them the eight Worthies. 

Of these 16 nien.[aftcr] ages have acknowledg¬ 
ed the excellence, and not let their names fall to 
the ground. Bnt in the time of Yaoo, he was not 
able to raise them to office. When Shun, how¬ 
ever, became Yaou’g minister, he raised the eight 
Harmonies to office, and employed them to 
superintend the department of the minister of 
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the Land. All matters connected with it were 
than regulated, and everything was arranged in 
its proper season;—the earth was reduced to 
order, and the influences of heaven operated 
with effect. He also raised the eight Worthies 
to office, and employed them to disseminate 
through the four quarters a knowledge of the 
duties belonging to the five relations of society. 
Fathers became just and mothers gentle; elder 
brothers kindly, and younger ones respectful; 
and sons became filial:—in the empire there was 
order, and beyond it submission. 

‘The ancient emperor Hung [Hwang-te] had 
a descendant devoid of ability [and virtue}. 
He hid righteousness from himself, and wa9 a 
villain at heart; he delighted in the practice 
of the worst vices; he was shameless and vile, 
obstinate, stupid, and unfriendly, cultivating 
only the intimacy of such as himself. All the 
people under heaven called him Chaos. 

‘The emperor Shaou-haou [Preceded Chuen- 
beuh] had a descendant devoid of ability [and 
virtue]. He sought to overthrow faith, and 
disowned loyalty. He delighted in evil speeches 
and tried to make them attractive; he was at 
home with slanderers, and employed the perverse; 
he readily received calumnies, and sought out 
men’s iniquities, to stigmatize what was sincere. 
All the people under heaven called him Monster. 

‘ [The emperor] Chuen-heuli had a descendant 
devoid of ability [and virtue]. He would receive 
no instruction; he would acknowledge no good 
words. When told, he was obstinate; when left 
alone, he was stupid. He was an arrogant hater 
of intelligent virtue, seeking to confound the 
heavenly rules of society. All the people under 
heaven called him Block. 

•Of these three men [after] ages acknowledged 
the wickedness, and added to their evil names. 
But in the time of Yaou, he was not able to put 
them away. 

‘ [The officer] Tsin-yun [In the time of 
Hwang-te] had a descendant who was devoid 
of ability and virtue. He was greedy of eating 
and drinking, craving for money and property. 
Ever gratifying his lusts, and making a grand 
display, he was insatiable, rapacious in ids ex¬ 
actions, and accumulating stores of wealth. He 
had no idea of calculating where he should stop, 
and made no exceptions in favour of the orphan 
and the widow, felt no compassion for the poor 
and exhausted. All the people under heaven 
likened him to the three other wicked ones, and 
called him Glutton. 

‘When Shun became Yaou’s minister, he re¬ 
ceived the nobles from the four quarters of the 
empire, and banished these four wicked ones, 
Chaos, Monster, Block, and Glutton, casting 
them out into the four distant regions, to meet 
the spite of the sprites and evil things. The 
consequence of this was, that, when Yaoudied, 
all under heaven, as if they had been one man, 
with common consent bore Shun to be emperor, 
because lie had raised to office those sixteen 
helpers, and had put away the four wicked ones 
Therefore the Book of Y u, in enumerating the 
services of Shun, says, • He carefully set forth 
the beauty of the five cardinal duties, and they 
came to be universally observed (The Shoo, II. 
i. 2):’—none were disobedient to his instructions; 
‘ being appointed to be General Regulator, the 
affairs of each department were arranged accord¬ 


ing to their proper seasons (ibid .):’—there was no 
neglect of any affair; ‘having to receive the 
! princes from the four quarters of the empire, 
they ail weredoailely submissive (ibid ):'—there 
were none wicked among them. Sliuu’s services 
were shown in the case of those 20 men, and he 
became emperor; and now, although HSng-foo 
has not obtained one good wan, lie iiaB put away 
one bad one. He has a twentieth part of the 
merit of Shun; and may he not, perhaps.escape 
the charge of having been disobedient?” ’ 

[The above long and elaborate vindication of 
his conduct by Ke-sun Hang-foo is worthy of 
careful study in many respects. The references 
to men and things in what we may call the 
prehistoric period were, no doubt, in accordance 
with traditions current at the time, though. we 
cannot accept them as possessed of historical 
authority, more especially as there is an anti- 
confucian spirit in what is said of \ aou. 

Leaving this, it is remarkable that Ke-sun, in 
condemning Puh of Keu, and vindicating his 
own conduct in expelling him from Loo, seems 
altogether unconscious of crimes in Loo neariy 
affecting himself, hardly less atrocious than those 
of which Puh had been guilty. He liad allowed 
the murder of Goli and Slie by Kuog-tsze Sny: 
he had made no remonstrance on the murder by 
that statesman of their old colleague Sliuh- 
ebung Hwuv-pih. He connived in fact at these 
deeds and was confederate with Suy in securing 
the usurpation by Seuen of the marquisate. Hrs 
expulsion of the refugee from Keu marks a 
new era in the relations of the marquis of Leo 
and his ministers. From the time of Ke Yew 
figs -*£), the three great clans of Chung-suD, 

Slmh-iun, and Ke-sun had ruled the State, but 
the semblance of supreme authority was still 
left with the marquis. From the beginning of 
Seuen’s rule, the government was carried on by 
the ministers with little regard to the wishes of 
the marquis, and often in opposition to them. 

An inconsistency has been pointed out in the 
Chuen about Puh of Keu. If he, as it is said, 

‘by the help of the people.’murdered his father, 
then he ought to have taken possession of the 
State, instesd of fleeing to Loo. Chaou K wang 
would obviate thU difficulty by changing 

m @ A J# U && into M ® 
fi A £ IE But Ke '* un in bi8 

memorial charges the murder directly upon 
Puh. If we had more details of the state of 
tilings in Keu, the apparent inconsistency in 
Tso-ehe would probably disappear.] 

[There is appended a short narrative about 
the affairs of Sung:—‘The Woo clan in'Sung 
led on a son bfduke Ch aou. to support Seu the 
minister of Works, in making an insurrection. 
In the 12th month, the duke of Sung put 
to death his own brother Seu, and the son of 
duke Ch'aou. He also made the heads of 
clans, descended from dukes Tse, Chwang, 
and Hwan, attack the head of the Woo clan 
in the court-house of Tszc-pih, minister of 
War, and then expelled the chiefs of the clans 
of Woo and Muh. He appointed Kung-snn Sze 
miuister of Works; and on the death of Kung- 
taze Chaou, he made Yoh Leu minister of Crime; 
—thus quieting [the minds of] the people.’] 
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I. 1 In his first year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 
duke came to the [vacant] seat. 

2 Duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, went to Ts‘e, to meet the [duke’s] 

bride. 

3 In the third month, Suy arrived with the [duke’s] wife, the 

lady Keang, from Ts‘e. 

4 In summer, Ke-sun Hang-foo went to Ts‘e. 

5 Tsin banished its great officer, Seu Keah-foo, to Wei. 

6 The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e in P‘ing- 

chow. 

7 Duke [Chwang’s] son, Suy, went to Ts‘e. 

8 In the sixth month, a body of men from Ts‘e took the lands 

of Tse-se. 

9 In autumn, the viscount of Choo came to Loo on a court-visit. 

10 The viscount of Ts‘oo and an officer of Ch‘ing made an in¬ 

cursion into Ch‘in, and went on to make one into Sung. 

11 Chaou Tun of Tsin led a force to relieve Ch‘in. 

12 The duke of Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, the marquis of Wei, 

and the earl of Ts'aou, joined the army of Tsin at Fei-lin, 
and invaded Ch‘ing. 

13 In winter, Chaou Ch £ uen of Tsin led a force, and made an 

incursion into Ts‘ung. 

14 A body of men from Tsin and one from Sung invaded Ch‘ing. 
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Tnu of ihb Book.—D uke Seuen'g rule 
lasted for 18 years, from B. C. 607 to 590. His 
name was’Tseeh or, according to Sze- 

ma-ts‘een, Wei (^£). He was a son of duke 
Win by his favourite concubine, King Ying 
• (|J£ j||j[). His honorary title Seuen ( j|j^) 
denotes—‘ Fond of asking, and universally in¬ 
formed ( # BUB MB lev I 

His first year synchronized with the fifth erf 
king K“wang Ip j; the 13tU of Lingf^^) 
of Tain; the 1st of Yuen, duke Hwuy of Ts‘e 
<£ 7C); *•>« 27th of Ch*ing of Wei; the 

4th of Win ( of Ts'ae; the 20th of Muh of 
Ch'ing; the 10th of Win, (^J^) of Ts'aon; the 
6th of Ling of Ch‘in; the 29th of Hwan 
of Ke; the 3d of Wfin {of Snng; the 1st 
year of Taou duke Kung (^fc ^ of 

TsHn, and the 6th of Chwang (^j*) of Ts‘oo. 

Par. 1. Tiiis record of Seuen’s accession is 
the same as that in II. i. 1. His marquisate and 
Hw&n’s were both the fruit of morder, and, ac¬ 
cording to the canon for such a cose, we should 

not bare the in ft See on 1L L1. 

Parr. 2,3. The transactions recorded here were 
hurried on ‘contrary to all rule,’ throngh the 
urgency of the duke’s circumstances, and his 
anxiety to make his ill-got position good by an 
alliance with the powerful House of Ts*e. The 
Chuen on p. 5 of last year tells us how Buy had 
obtained the sanction of Ts'e to the coup which 
he contemplated in Loo; and though it says no¬ 
thing on p. 8, it is understood that H&ng-foo, 
when he went to Ts'e, after the coup, obtained a 
contract of marriage between the duke and 
a daughter of Ts‘e; and now no time was lost 
in the accomplishment of it On ’yfj -^r, see 

L ii.5; and on the term see V.xxv. 3. But 

I do not see how the canon about the appella¬ 
tion %||, which is there given, can apply here. 
Maon says, ‘In her father’s house the lady was 
called on the way to the State where she 
was to be married, she was called ; in that 
State Bhe was called ^ 

Tso-she says:— 1 Suy is here (in p. 2) called 
** duke’s son,’—to do honour to the niter’s com¬ 
mand ; and in p. 3 only Suy,—to do honour to the 
wife.’ 1 confess that I do not clearly understand 
this. 

Par. 4. The alliance with Ts'e had been ac¬ 
complished, but it was necessary the marquis 
should be acknowledged as the ruler of Loo at 
a conference with one or more great States; and 
to effect this was the object of Htng-foo’s mis¬ 
sion. Tso-she says:—‘In summer Ke Wan 
went to Ts’e, and with the offer of bribes begged 
[the marquis] to give [the duke] a meeting.’ 

Par. 6. may be translated ‘banished,’ 

but it denotes ‘ banishment to a certain place, 


where the criminal must remain ( ^ ^ 

^ H> B ifcv After fte 

affairat Ho-k’euh, Chsou Cb‘uen and Sen Keah- 
foo, who was then assistant-commander of the 
3d army, frustrated, as the Chuen relates [VI. 
xii. 73 the design of Chaou Tun to attack the 
army of Ts‘in while crosaing the Ho. The 
crime had been allowed to slumber for nearly 
8 years, and is now visited on Seu Shin, but not 
on Chaos Ch’uen, the leader iu the offence. 
The Chuen says:—‘The people of Tsin, to 
punish him for his disobedience to orders, ban¬ 
ished Sen K‘eah-foo to Wei, and appointed [his 
son], Seu Kih, to his command. Seen Sin ned 
to Ts'e.’ 

Par. 6. P‘ing-chow was in Ts‘e, in the pres, 
dis. of Lae-woo |B|), dop. T‘ae-gan. Tso 
says the meeting was ‘ to establish the duke’s 
seat in Loo.* 

Par. 7. Tso-she here calls Suy—‘ Tung-mun 
Scang-chung,’ i.«., Seang-chung who lived near 
the eastern gate, where Jj|jf becomes a sort 
of surname; and says he now went to Ts‘e, ‘to 
express [the duke’s] acknowledgments for the 
settlement [of his position].’ See on V. xxvi. 6. 

Par. 8. Tse-se t'gen, —see V. xxxi. 1. It seems 
a strange action on the part of the marquis of 
Ts'e, after all the favours he had done to duke 
Seuen, now to proceed to appropriate part of 
his territory. We must suppose that the bribe 
mentioned in the Chuen on p. 4, had only been 
offered and not paid, and that Ts'e lost no time 
in securing it (if these lands were the bribe), or 
at least an equivalent for it. The Chuen says: 
—‘These fields were taken, because of the service 
in the establishment of the duke, in order to 
bribe Ts^.’ 

Par. 9. All throngh the times of dukes Ho 
and Win, Choo and Loo had been in bad rela¬ 
tions. Perhaps the viscount of Choo came now 
to Loo, thinking the time was opportune for the 
healing of their differences, in which, however, 
he was deceived;—see below in the 10th year. 
Many critics think he made his visit tlirough 
fear of Ts‘e. 

Par. 10. The Chuen says:—‘When the peo¬ 
ple of Sung murdered duke Ch’aou (VI. xvi. 7), 
Seuu Lin-fooof Tsin, with the armies of [several 
other] States, invaded Sung; but Sung and Tain 
made peace (VI. xvii. 1; the Chuen); and duke 
Win of Sung was subsequently admitted to a 
covenant with Tsin. [Tsin], moreover, assembled 
the States at Hoo (VLxr, 10), intending, in 
behalf of Loo, to punish Ts'e; but on that 
occasion as well as the other, it took bribes and 
withdrew, [without doing anything]. Duke 
Muh of Ch'ing [on thie] said, “Tsin is not 
worth having to do with;” a id he was thereafter 
admitted to a covenant by Ts ; oo. On the death 
of duke Kung of Ch*in [In Win’s 12tb year], 
the people of Ts‘oo did not behave courteously* 
and duke Ling of Ch‘in obtained a covenant 
from Tsin. The viscount of Ts‘oo, [therefore], 
now made an incursion into Ch*in, ana proceeded 
to make one into Sung.’ 

Par. 11. Tso says:—‘To relieve Ch‘in and 
Sung.’ 

Par. 12. For Knng-yang has Bei¬ 
lin was in Ch'ing,—in the pres. dis. of Sin- 
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ch'ing, dep. K‘oe-fung. The Chuen says:— 
‘They met at Fei-lin to invade Ch'ing, but Wei 
Kea of Ts'oo came to its relief, met the allies at 
Pih-lin, and took Ileae Yang of Tain prisoner; 
on which the troop* of Tain returned to their 
own State.’ 

Par. 13. In the Chuen on VI. xvii. 4, we find 
Cliaon Ch'uen going to Ch'ing as a hostage. 
He had not remained there long, as the peace 
between Tsin and Ch'ing, patched np by the let¬ 
ter of Tsze-kea of Ch'ing, had soon come to an 
end. 

Ts‘ung was a small State, acknowledging the 
jurisdiction of Ts'in. Its territory aforetime 

bad been the State of Fung in the pres. 


dis. of Hoo dp$)> dep. Se-gan, Shen-se. The 
Chuen says:—‘Tsin wanted to ask peace from 
Ts‘in, when Chaou Ch'uen said, “ [ will make 
an incursion into Ts'ung, and Ts'in, urgent in 
its behalf, is sure to go to its relief, when I can 
take the opportunity to ask for peace." He 
acted accordingly, but Ts'in would not make 
peace with Tsin.' 

Par. 14. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Tsin invaded Ch'ing, to repay the affair at Pih- 
I lin [See on p. 12J. At this time the marquis 
of Tsin was giving way to all extravagance, and 
Chaou Seuen, in whose hands the government 
■was, offered repeated remonstrances without ef¬ 
fect. In consequence of this, [Tsin] could not 
make itself strong against Ts'oo.’ 
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II. 1 In the [duke’s] second year, in spring, in the king’s second 
month, on Jin-tsze, Hwa Yuen of Sung, at the head of 
a force, and duke [Wan’s] son, Kwei-sang of Ch‘ing, 
[also] at the head of a force, fought at Ta-keih, when 
the army of Sung was shamefully defeated, and Hwa 
Yuen was made prisoner. 

2 An army of Ts‘in invaded Tsin. 

3 In summer, a body of men from Tsin, one from Sung, one 

from Wei, and one from Ch‘in, made an incursion into 
Ch‘ing. 

4 In autumn, in the ninth month, on Yih-ch‘ow, Chaou Tun 

of Tsin murdered his ruler, £-kaou. 

5 In winter, in the tenth month, on Yih-hae, the king [by] 

Heaven’s [grace] died. 


Par. 1. Ta-keih was in Sung,—at a bend in 
the west of the prea. Suy Chow dep. 

Kwei-tih. Some refer it to a place, not far 
from this, in the di». of Ning-ling. The Chuen 
—‘In the 2d month of this year, Kung- 
tsre Kwei-slng of Ch‘ing received orders from 
Ts‘oo to invade Sung. Hwa Yuen and Yoh 
Ecu of Sung met him ; and on Jin-tsze of the 
2d month they fought at Ta-keih. when the 
army of Sung received a disgraceful defeat, 
Hwa Yuen being made prisoner, and Yoh Eeu cap¬ 
tured [Yoh Leu was probably put to death aa well, 
for ao only can we make a distinction between 
pCfand^ft]. [Thearmy of Ch'ing also tookj 460 
chariots ofwar, 250 men, and the left eara of 
'®P* . K*wang Keaou engaged a man of Ch'ing, 
who jumped into a well, from which the other 
brought him out with the end of his spear,— 
[only] to be captured by him. The superior 
man will say that K‘wang Keaou transgressed 
the rule of war, and waa disobedient to order*, 
deserving to be taken. What is called the rule of 
war is to be having ever in the ears that in war 
there should be the display of boldness and 
intrepidity. To slay one's enemy is boldness, 
and to show the utmost boldness is intrepidity; 
and he who does otherwise deserves death. 

* When the battle was impending, Hwa Yuen 
slaughtered sheep to feed the soldiers, and did 
“ot give any to Yang Chin, his charioteer, 
when the battle came on. Chin said, “In the 
matter of the sheep yesterday, you were the 
master; in the business of to-day, I am the 
master.’ 1 With this he drove with him into the 


army of Chlng, which caused the defeat. The 
superior man will say that Yang Chin did very 
wrong. For his private resentment he brought 
defeat on his State, and destruction on [many 
of] the people. No crime could deserve'greater 
punishment. May we not regard the words of 
the ode, about “people without conscience 
(She, II. vii., ode IX. 4), as applicable to Yang 
Chin? He occasioned the death of many to 
gratify his own feeling. 

‘The people of Sung ransomed Hwa Yuen from 
Ch'ing with 100 chariots of war and 400 piebald 
horses. When the half of them had been sent, 
he made his escape back to Sung; and when he 
arrived at the capital, be stood outside the gate, 
and announced himself before he entered. 
When he saw Shuh-tsang [The designation of 
YaDg Chin], he said to him, “ It was the horses 
that did sobut the other replied, “ It was not 
the horses; it was myself.” Having given 
this answer, he fled to Loo. 

‘ Sung was repairing the wall of its capital, and 
Yuen had the superintendence of the work. 
As he was going a round of inspection, the 
builders sang, [as he passed], 

“ With goggle eyes and belly vast. 

The buff-coats left, he’s back at last. 

The whiskers long, the whiskers long. 

Are here, but not the buff-coats strong.” 

Yuen made [one of] them ride with him in his 
carriage, and said to him, “Bulls still have 
skins, rhinoceroses and wild bulls still are 
many. The throwing away the buff-coats was 
not such a great thing.” The work-man said, 
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“ There may be the skins, but what about the 
red varnish for them?” Hwa Yuen said, “Go 
away. Those men have many mouths, and I am 
alone.” 

Parr. 2,3. The Chueu says:—‘The army of 
Ts‘in invaded Tsin, in return for the attack of 
Ts'ung [P.13 of last year], and besieged Tseaou. 
In summer, Chaou Tun of Tsin relieved TseaoU ; 
and then, going on from Yin-te, he proceeded, 
along with the armies of [several] States, to 
make an incursion into Ch'ing, in order to re¬ 
pay the action at Ta-keih. Tow Tseaou of Ts‘oo 
[came to] relieve Ch ing, saying, “ Can we wish 
to get the adherence of the States, and shrink 
from the difficulties in the way of doing so ?” 
He halted therefore in Ch‘ing to wait for the 
army of Tsin. Chaou Tun said, ‘ Tseaou’s clan 
is so strong in Ts’oo, that it is likely to come to 
ruin. Let us for a time [give way, and] in¬ 
crease its malady.” He accordingly withdrew 
before it.’ 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘Duke Ding of 
Tsin conducted himself in a way unbecoming a 
ruler. He levied heavy exactions, to supply 
him with means for the carving of hi» walls, and 
shot at people from the top of a tower to see 
how they tried to avoid Ins pellets. Because 
his cook had not done some bears' paws thor¬ 
oughly. he put him to death, and made some 
of his women carry his body past the court in a 
basket. Chaou Tun and Sze Ke [Hwuy, of 
whose return from Ts‘in we have an account in 
the Chuen after VI. xiil. 2] saw the man’s 
hands, [appearingthrough the basket], and asked 
•bout the matter, which caused then) grief. 
(Tun] was about to go and remonstrate with the 
duke, when Sze Ke said to him, “If you remon¬ 
strate and are not attended to, no one can come 
after you. Let me go first; and if my remon¬ 
strance do not prevail," you can come after.” 
Accordingly, Hwuy entered the palace, and ad- j 
vanced, through the first three divisions of i t, to the 
open ceurt before the hall, before he was seen by 
the duke, who then said, “ I know my errors, 
and will change them.” Hwuy bowed his head 
to the ground, and replied, “Who is without 
errors? But there can be no greater excellence 
than for a man to reform and put them away. 
There are the words of the ode (She, IH.iii 
ode 1.1-X 

‘ All have their [good] beginnings, 

But few are able to carry them out to 
the end.’ 

From them we see that few are able to mend 
their errors. If your lordsbip can carry out 
your purpose to the end, the stability of the 
altars will be made sure, and not your ministers 
only will have reliance on you. Another ode 
(She, IH. i. ode VI. 6) says, 

‘ The defects in the king’s duties 
Only Chung San-foo can repair.’ 

[showing how that minister] could mend the 
errors of the king. If your lordship can repair 
your faults, your robe will never cease to be 
worn. 

‘Notwithstanding this interview, the marquis 
made no change m his.conduct, and [Chaoul 
seuen made repeated remonstrances, till the 
marquis was so vexed that he employed Ts oo 


Me; to kill him. This Mei went to Seuen’s 
house very early in the morning, but the door 
of the bedchamber was open, and there » as the 
minister in all his robes ready to go to court. 

It being too early to set out, he was sitting in a 
sort of half sleep. Mel retired, and said, with 
a sigh, “ Thus mindful of the reverence due to 
his prince, he is indeed the people’s lord. To 
murder the people’s lord would be disloyalty, 
and to cast away from me the marquis’s com¬ 
mand will be unfaithfulness. With this alterna¬ 
tive, before me, I bad better die;” and with 
these words he dashed his head against a cassia 
tree, and died. 

In autumn, in the 0th month, the marquis 
called Chaou Tun to drink with him, having 
first concealed soldiers who should attack him. 
Tun’s retainer, who occupied the placeon the right 
in his chariot, T‘e-me Ming, got to know the de¬ 
sign, and rushed up to the hall, sayiug, “ It is 
contrary to rule for a minister in waiting on his 
ruler at a feast to go beyond three cups.” He 
then supported his master down the steps. The 
marquis urged on an immense dog which he 
had after them, but Ming smote the brute and 
killed him. “He leaves men, and uses dogsl” 
said Tun. “ Fierce as the creature was, what 
could it do?” [In the meantime, the soldiers 
who were concealed made their appearance, 
but] Tun fought his way out, T - e-me Ming 
dying for him. 

‘Before this, once when Seuen was hunting on 
mount Show, he rested under a shady mulberry 
tree, and noticed one. Ling Cheh, lying near in 
a famishing condition. Seuen asked what was 
the matter with him, and he said that he had 
not eaten for three days When food was given 
him, however, he set the half of it apart; and 
when asked why he did so, he said, “ I have 
been learning abroad for three years, and do 
not know whether my mother is olive or not. 
Here I am not far from home, and beg to oe al¬ 
lowed to leave this for her.” ChaoiT Tun made 
him eat the whole, and had a measure of rice 
and meat put up for him in a bag, which was 
given to him. This man was now present among 
the duke's soldiers, but, turning the heim ot 
bis spear, he resisted the others, and effected the 
minister’s escape. Tun asked him why he thus 
came to his help, and he replied, “I 
famishing man whom you saw at the 
mulberry tree;” but when further asked _ln» 
name and village, he made no answer, but with¬ 
drew, disappearing afterwards entirely. 

‘On Yih-ch‘ow, Chaou Ch‘uen attacked [ana 
killed] duke Ling iu the peach garden, ana 
Seuen. who was flying from the State, but na 
not yet left its hills behind him, returned to the 
capital. The grand historiographer wrote tin 
entry,—“ Chaou Tun murdered his ruler, an 
showed it in the court. Seuen said to him, * 
was not so;” but he replied, “ You are the highes 
minister. Flying from the State, you did no 
cross its borders; since you returned, you hav 
not punished the villain. If it was not youwn 
murdered the marquis, who was it?” °e u ® 
said, “ Ah! the words (? She, L iii. ode VIII. ‘o 

‘ The object of my anxiety j 
Has brought on me this sorrow,’ 

are applicable to me.” , 

‘Confucius (?) said “Tung Hoo was a 
historiographer of old time:—his rule for writing 
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was not to conceal. Chaou Seuen was a good 
great officer of old time:—in accordance with 
that law he accepted the charge of such wick¬ 
edness. Alas! if he had crossed the border, he 
would have escaped it.” 

‘ Seuen then sent Chaou Ch'uen to Chow to 
meet duke [Win's] son Hih-t‘un, whom he 
raised to the marquisate. On Jin-shin, Hih- 
t‘un presented himself in the temple of duke 
Woo [the first marquis of Tsin].’ 

The words of Confucius quoted above by 
Tso-she are nowhere else to be found. Perhaps 
Tso had heard them from the sage, or they had 
been reported to him. Some even think that 
he put his own view here into the sage’s lips to 
give it more weight. Tun’s conduct in employ¬ 
ing the real murderer to go to Chow for duke 
Ding’s successor cannot be justified; but on the 
whole, the reader will probably conclude that he 
received hard measure, first from the historio¬ 
grapher of Tsin, and then from the sage as the 
compiler of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew. 

[The Chuen appends here a farther narrative 
about the affairs of Tsin:—‘ At the time of the 
troubles occasioned by De-ke [See the Chuen 
on T. iv. 8, et a/.], an oath was taken [in Tsin] 
that they would not maintain in the State any of 


Third year. 



D 


the sons of their marquises; and from that time 
they had no families in it which were branches 
of the ruling house. When duke Cli'ing [The 
above Hih-t‘un], however, succeeded to the 
State, he gave offices to the eldest sons by their 
wives of the high ministers, and assigned them 
lands, so that they should form the branch- 
families of his House. He gave offices also to 
the other sons of the ministers by the same 
mothers, and recognized them by that desig¬ 
nation [as the Heads of their families]. Their 
sons by concubines were made leaders of the 
duke's columns [of chariots]. Thug Tsin came 
to have ducal families, other sous, and lead¬ 
en of the duke’s columns. Chaou Tun begged 
that [his half-brother] Kwoh might be made 
[Head of] their branch of the ducal families, 
saying, “ He was the loved son of onr ruler’s 
(duke Win’s) daughter, and but for her I should 
have been a Teih [See the Chuen at the com¬ 
mencement of V. xxiv.].” The duke granted 
his request In winter, Tun declared himself 
head of the fiags-men of the chariots, and caused 
Ke of Ping [The above Kwoh], to whom he 
surrendered all his old adherents, to be made 
the great officer of their one among the ducal 
families.]’ 
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III. 1 In the [duke’s] third year, in spring, in the king’s first 
rnonth, the bull for the border sacrifice received some 
injury in its mouth. It was changed, and the tortoise¬ 
shell consulted about the [other] bull. That died, and 
so the border sacrifice was not offered. 
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2 Still [the duke] offered the sacrifices to the three objects 

of Survey. 

3 There was the burial of king K'wang. 

4 The viscount of Ts‘oo invaded the Jung of Luh-hwan. 

5 In summer, a body of men from Ts‘oo made an incursion 

into Ch‘ing. 

6 In autumn, the Red Teih made an incursion into Ts‘e. 

7 An army of Sung laid siege to [the capital] of Ts‘aou. 

8 In winter, in the tenth month, on Ping-seuh, Lan, earl of 

Ch‘ing, died. 

9 There was the burial of duke Muh of Ch‘irig. 


Parr. 1,2. Sec on V. xxxi. 3—5. The border 
sacrifice, here, however, was probably that at 
the winter-solstice to Heaven. Kuh-leang and 
other critics think that the characters,— 

P ‘pjL, indicate that the hull had itself 
become ill. without receiving any external injury 


M M S 4- if -&> To ° 

says that the creature is here called and 
not or ‘victim,’ because the day for the 


sacrifice had not yet been divined for. Tso-she 
says:—‘ The giving up the border sacrifice, and 
yet offering those to the objects of Survey, were 
both contrary to rule. The latter were adjuncts 
of the former, and, if it were not offered, they 
might be omitted.’ He does not say how the 
giving up the border sacrifice in the circum¬ 
stances mentioned in the text was ‘contrary to 
rule.’ Maou thinks the fault was in giving it 
up so suddenly, without divining for another 
victim; but then he contends that the sacrifice 
was that offered at the beginning of aummer, 
like the one in V. xxxi. 


Par. 3. This burial must have been hurried 
on for some reason which we do not know. 
King K'wang was succeeded by hi3 brother, 
king Ting -£). 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘ The marquis of 
Tsin invaded Ch’ing, and penetrated as far as 
Yen. Ch‘ing then made peace with Tsin, and 
Sze Hwuy entered its capital, and made a cove¬ 
nant.] 

Par. 4. The Jung of Luh-hwftn were a tribe 


of the Little Jung (yj\ whose original seat 
lay in the extreme west of the present Kan-suh; 
but, as related under the 22dyearof duke He, they 
were removed by Ts‘in and Tain to E-ch‘uen,—in 


the north of the pres. dia. of Sung ig^), 

dep. Ho-nan; which brought them within. the 
teach of Ts‘oo. They were also called the Yin 

' jM g J|j[). For p|| Kung has ^ ; and 

both he and Kuh omit the Js before 

The Cbuen says:—The viscount of Ts'oo in¬ 
vaded the Jung of Luh-t)win, and then went 
on as far as the Loh, where he reviewed his 
troops on the borders of Chow. King Ting sent 
. a j*g-sun Mwan [See the former mention of him 
in the Chuen on V. xxxiii. 1] to him with con¬ 
gratulations and presents, when the viscountask- 


ed about the size and weight of the tripods. Mwan 
replied, “ [The strength of the kingdom] depends 
on the [sovereign’s] virtue, and not on the 
tripods. Anciently, when Hea was distinguish¬ 
ed for its virtue, the distant regions sent pic¬ 
tures of the [remarkable] objects in them. 
The nine pasters sent in the metal of their pro¬ 
vinces, and the tripods were cast, with repre¬ 
sentations on them of those objects. All the 
objects were represented, and [instructions were 
given] of the preparations to be made in refer¬ 
ence to them, so that the people might know 
the sprites and evil things. Thus the people, 
when they went among the rivers, marshes, 
hills, and forests, did not meet with the injuri¬ 
ous things, and the hilt-sprites, monstrous things, 
and water-sprites, did not meet with them [to 
do them injury]. Hereby a harmony was se¬ 
cured between the high and the low, and all en¬ 
joyed the bleasingof Heaven. When the virtue 
of Keeh was all-obscured, the tripods were trans¬ 
ferred to Shang, for 600 years. Chow of 
Shang proved cruel and oppressive, and they 
were transferred to Chow. • When the virtue is 
commendable and brilliant, the tripods, though 
they were small, would be heavy; when it gives 
place to its reverse, to darkness and disorder, 
though they were large, they would be light. 
Heaven blesses intelligent virtue;—on that its 
favour rests. King Ch‘ing fixed the tripods 
in Keah-juh, and divined that the dynas¬ 
ty should extend through 30 reigns, ovar 
700 years. Though the virtue of Chow is 
decayed, the decree of Heaven is not yet 
changed. The weight of the tripods may not 
yet be inquired about”’ 

Par. 5. The reason of this incursion. was, 
says Tso-she, ‘because Ch*ing had joined the 
party of Tsin.’ See the Chuen appended to 
par. 3. The utter mercenariness of Ling of 
Tsin had alienated Ch’ing from it; but the 
earl seems to have hasted, on his death, again 
to join the side of the north against Ts‘oo. 

Par. 6. This is the first appearance of the 
Red Teih in the classic. They are supposed to 
have bee., so called, because they wore clothes 
of a red colour, as the White Teih preferred 
white. There were many tribes of them,—the 
Loo-she ( Keah-she ( Ep ^), fa*. 

Their seats were in the pres. dep. of Loo-gan 
()% ^). Shan-se. 

Par. 7. The Chuen says‘Three years after 
the accession of duke Win of Sung, he put to 
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death his full brother, Seu, and the son of duke 
Ch’aou, because of the schemes of the Head of 
the Woo clan about them. He then made the 
clans of Tae and Hwan attack Woo-she in the 
court-house of Tsze-pili, the minister of War. and 
drove out of the State the clans of Woo and 
Muh. They [fled to Ts'aou], and with an army 
from it invaded Sung. In antumn, an army of 
Sung laid siege to the capital of Ts‘aou, in re¬ 
turn for the disorder* occasioned by the officer 
Woo. 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘ In winter, duke 
Muh of Ch‘ing died. [His father], duke Wan, 
bad a concubine of mean position, who was 
called Yen K'eih [As belonging to the House of 
the southern Yen], who dreamt that Heaven 
sent and gave her a lan flower, saying, “I am 
Pih-yew [The founder of that House]; I am 
your ancestor. This shall be [the emblem of] 
your child. As the lan is the most fragrant 
flower of a State, so shall men acknowledge and 
love him.” After this, when duke Win saw 
her, he gave her a lan flower, and lay with her. 
She wished to decline his approaches, sajing, 

I am but a poor concubiue, and should 1 be 
fortunate enough to have a son, I shall not be 
believed. I will venture to prove it by this 
lan." The duke agreed, and she bore a son, 
[who became] duke Muh, and named him Lan. 

‘Now duke Win had had an intrigue with 
Ch'in Kwei, the wife of [liis uncle] Tsze-[eJ. 
and she bore to bim Tsze-nwa and Tsze-tsang, 
the latter of whom for some offence left the 
State. His father by a deception put Tsze-hwa 
to death in Nan-le [See the 3d Chuen after V. 
xvi. 4], and he made some ruffians kill Tsze-tsang 
between Ch‘in and Sung [See the 1st narrative 
in the Chuen after V. xxiv. 2], 


‘Win also took a wife from the House o! 
Keang, who bore him Sze; but he having gone 
to the court of Ts'oo, was poisoned there, and 
died on his way back at Yeh. 

* He also took a wife from the House of Soo, 
who bore bim Hea, and Yu-me. Yu-me died 
early; and both his father and Seeh Kea hated 
Hea, so that he wa3 not appointed to succeed 
to the State. The duke then drove out all his 
own and his predecessors’ sons, when Lan fled 
to Tain, from which he attended duke Win in 
his invasion of Chdng [See the Chuen on V. 
xxx. 5]. Shih Kwei said, “ I have heard that 
when Ke and K‘eih make a match, their descend¬ 
ants are sure to be numerous. The K'eihs are 
lucky;—the great wife of How-tseih was one. 
Now, the duke’s son Lan is the child of a K‘eih. 
Heaven has perhaps opened the way for him. 
He must become our ruler, and his descendants 
will be numerous. Let us take the lead in re¬ 
ceiving him, and we shall enjoy the greatest 
favour.” Accordingly, with K‘ung Tscang- 
ts‘oo and How Seuen-to, he received Lan, and 
brought him to Ch‘ing, when they made a cove¬ 
nant with him in the grand temple, and bad 
him appointed successor to the State;—thereby 
obtaining peace from Tsin. 

‘ When duke Muh was ill, he said, “ When the 
lan die, I will die. It is by them I live." 
When they cut the lan, he died.’ 

Par. 0. Something must have hurried ou this 
burial, but the critics cannot tell what. For 
Kung-yang has 
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IV. 1 In his fourth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, 
the duke and the marquis of Ts‘e [tried to] reconcile 
Keu and T‘an. The people of Keu were not willing [to 
be reconciled], and the duke invaded Keu and took 
Hoang. 

2 Taou, earl of Ts‘in, died. 

3 In summer, in the sixth month, on Yih-yew, duke [W Sri's] 

son, Kwei-s&ng of Ch‘ing, murdered his ruler, E. 

4 The Red Teih made an incursion into Ts‘e. 

5 In autumn, the duke went to Ts‘e. 

6 The duke arrived from IVe. 

7 In winter, the viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing. 


Pnr. 1. T‘an was a (mail State, of the same 
surname as Keu [S«, ph ] which has left itsname 

in the dis. of T'an-shutg $[] JjJ), dep. E-chow. 
Hoang is, no doubt, that mentioned in I. ii. 2. 
Tso-she says that the duke acted wrongly, in 
now attacking Keu. ‘ States must be reconciled 
by the rules of propriety, and not by disorder. 
Toattack Keu. without regulating[thedifferonce 
by those rules], was creating disorder. By 
disorder to attempt to reconcile disorder, left no 
room for the [proper] regulation; and without 
such regulation, how could any rule of propriety 
be carried out?’ 

Par. 3. E was the eldest son of duke Muh, 
who died in the 10th month of the last year. 
He enjoyed his earldom, therefore, but a very 
short time. The Chucn says:—“A large turtle 
had been presented from Ts‘oo to duke Ling of 
CIring. Kung-tsze Sung and Tsze-kea were 
going [soon after] to have an audience of the 
duke, when Tsze-kung’s [The Kung-tsze Sung] 
forefinger began to move. He showed it to Tsze- 
kea, saying, “On other occasions, when my 
finger has done this, I have been sure to taste 
[soon] some extraordinary dish.” When they 
entered the palace, the cook was about to cut 
up tlie turtle, and they looked at each other, and 
laughed. The duke [saw it, and] asked the rea¬ 
son. which Tsze-kea told him. When the duke, 
however, was feasting the [other] great officers 
on the turtle, he invited Tsze-kung, but did not 
give him any. Tsze-kung was angry, dipped 
his finger into a dish, tasted the turtle, and 
went out, which so'enraged the duke that he 
wished to kill him. Tsze-kung then consulted 
with Tsze-kea about their first killing the duke • 
but Tsze-kea said, “ Even an animal which you 
have long kept about you, you shrink from 
killing; how much more should you shrink 
from killing your ruler!” The other turned 
round, and threatened to bring a charge against 
Tsze-kea, who then agreed, through fear, to let 
him take his course; and Tsze-kung murdered 
duke Ling in the summer, 

The text says that Kwei-sftng murdered his 
ruler, because his power was not sufficient [to 


prevent the deed, as it ought to hate been; 
The superior man may say that a man who 
benevolent, but has not prowess, cannot en-ry 
out his benevolence. In cases of the murder of 
a prince, when he is mentioned [by name!, it 
indicates that he was without principle !), 
and the mention of the name of the im r, i -1- r 
indicate* his guilt. 

‘The people of Ch‘ing wanted to raise l e 
leang [A son of duke Mull by n concubine] to ; 
earl, but he declined the dignity, saying. “H ’■ 
is to be given to the worthiest, 1, K‘eu-ts‘ih riu 
not fit to receive it. If it is to be gneo accord¬ 
ing to natural order, my brother Keen is tr. 
oldest.” On this [Keen, known as] duke Seat'? 
was appointed. He wished to drive away a" 1 !C 
sons of duke Muh excepting Tsze-leang. who 
remonstrated against the proposed measure, 
saying, “The sons of Muh should all be allowed 
to remain, and this is what I wish. If you ha"; 
ish them, then I will go into banishment with 
the rest;—what Bhould I do, [remaining here 
alone] ?” On this the duke let them alone, and 
they all became great officers.’ 

The K‘ang-be editors reject from their text 
all the remarks of his own, which Tso-she n i 
interjected in the above Chuen, seeing in then 
only matter for question and condemnation- 
Kwei-sSng certainly waa more blameworthy 1 
his share in the murder of his ruler than C nnou 
Tun for his part in the murder of Ling of I SU1, 

Par. 4. See on p. 6 of last year. 

Parr. 5, 6. [The Chnen gives here a long 
narrative relating to Ts‘oo.. ‘Before this, Iszc- 
leang, the minister of War in Ts‘oo, had a so 
bom to him,—Tsze-yueh Tscaou. [When] i s - 
win [Tsze-leang’s elder brother] [saw the cniij, 
he said ‘ You must put him to death. He n 
the appearance of a bear or a tiger, and 1 
voice of a wolf. If you do not kill him, he " 
cause the extinction of our Joh-gaou >an)i y- 
There is the common saying, ‘ A wolf-tike c 11 
will have an evil heart.’ This is a H ,.. 
should he be brought up in your fa" 11 '-!' • 
Tsze-leang rejected this proposal,—to the gre 
grief of Tsze-wftn, who collected all bis 
when he was about to die. and said to them, 
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“ When Tseaou is entrusted with the govt., do 
you quickly leave the State, so as to avoid the 
misfortunes he will occasion.” He then wept, 
and said, “If ghosts must be seeking for food, 
will not those of our Joh-gaou clan be fam¬ 
ished?” When Tsze-w&n, who was the chief 
minister of Ts‘oo, died, the office was given 
to Tow Pan [Tsze-w&n's son, designated Tsze- 
yangl. Tsze-yueh was then minister of War, 
and Wei Kea minister of Works. The latter 
made a false charge against Tsze-yang and pro¬ 
cured his death, when Tsze-yueh was made 
chief minister, and Kea himself became minis¬ 
ter of War, but was hated by Tsze-yueh, who, 
with the help of all the branches of the Joh-gaou 
clan, imprisoned him — Pih-ying — in Leaou- 
yang, and put him to death. Tseaou then took up 
his quarters in Ching-yay, and threatened to at¬ 
tack the king, who offered to place the sons of his 
three predecessors (Wan, Ch‘ing, and Muh) w'ith 
him as hostages. The other, however, would 
not receive them, and encamped with his army 
on the banks of the Chang. 

‘In autumn, in the 7th month, the viscount 
of Ts-ooand the Joh-gaou fought at Kaou-hoo. 
Pih-fun [Tseaou] shot an arrow at the king, 
which skirted the curved pole of his chariot, 
reached the frame of the drum in it, and hit the 
metal jingle. A second arrow skirted in the 
same way the curvature of the pole, and then 
pierced the bamboo screen above the wheel. The 
troops became frightened and retired. The 
king made it be circulated through the army, 
that when the former ruler, king Win, subdued 
Seih, he had got throe [great] arrows, two of 
which had been stolen by Pih-fun, but had now 
been both discharged. He then made the drums 
be beaten again, and urged his men on, so that 
he [gained a complete victory, and] extinguish¬ 
ed the clan of Joh-gaou. 

‘ Before this, Joh-gaou [Joh-gaou was viscount 
of Ts'oofrom B. C. 789 to 763] took to his harem 
a daughter of the House of Yun, who bore to him 


Tow Pih-pe [See the Chuen at the beginning of 
II. xiii.] but, on his father’s death, this son follow¬ 
ed liis mother, and was brought up in Yun. He 
had an intrigue with a daughter of the viscount 
of Yun, the fruit of which was a son, afterwards 
styled Tsze-wSn. Her mother caused the child 
to be thrown away in the [marsh of] Mung. 
There a tigress suckled him. The thing was seen 
by the viscount of Yun, when hunting ; and when 
he returned home in terror, his wife told him the 
whole affair, on which he sent for the child and 
had it cared for. The people of Ts‘oo call¬ 
ed suckling now, and a tiger they called woo-t oo ; 
hence the child was named Now-woo-t‘oo [See 
liis first appearance in the Chuen after IXI.xxx.2, 
where he is called T‘oo-woo-t‘oo instead of Now- 
woo-t‘oo], and his mother was married to Pih-pe. 
The child subsequently became the chief minister 
of Ts‘oo, Tsze-w&n. His grandson, K‘ih-hwang, 
was minister of Remonstrance, and was absent on 
a mission to Ts‘e [when the above rebellion took 
place]. He heard of it in Sung, on his way 
back, when his people said to him, “ You must 
not enter the State.” But he replied, “ If I 
abandon the king’s commission, who will receive 
it ? My ruler is Heaven;—can Heaven be 
tied from?” He accordingly returned to Ts‘oo, 
reported the discharge of his mission, and then 
delivered himself a prisoner to the minister of 
Crime. The king thought of Tsze-win’s govt, 
of Ts'oo, and said, “ If I leave Tsze-wiln without 
any posterity, how shall I encourage men to 
good?” He made K‘ih-hwang return to his 
office, and changed his name to Sftng.’ 

Par. 7. Tso-she says the reason of this in¬ 
vasion was that Ch’ing had not yet submitted, 
notwithstanding that Ts‘oo had attacked it in 
the summer of iast year. 


Fifth year. 
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V. 1 In his fifth year, in spring, the duke went to Ts‘e. 

2 In summer, the duke arrived from Ts‘e. 

3 In autumn, in the ninth month, Kaou Koo of Ts‘e came to 

meet [his bride], the duke’s second daughter. 

4 Shuh-sun Tih-shin died. 

5 In winter, Kaou Koo of Ts‘eand the duke’s second daughter 

came to Loo. 

6 A body of men from Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says that, on this, visit, 
Kaon Koo [A minister of Tste] made the mar¬ 
quis of Ts‘e detain the duke, and ask him to 
give Koo his second daughter in marriage. 

Par: 2. The Chuen says that this entry shows 
how the duke ‘ exceeded,’ in the ceremony which 
is implied. What that ceremony was haa been 
described on II. ii. 9. Now on this bccasion the 
duke had been forcibly detained in Ts‘e, and 
obliged to consent-to marry his daughter to a 
man of rank inferior to his own, compromising 
his own character and that of his ancestors. But 
should he therefore have refrained from the 
ceremony ‘proper, on his own safe return to 
his State? 

Par. 3. The Chuen says that Kaon Koo came 
himself to meet his bride, but that we have uot 

the phrase iyfr the lady being mentioned 
by her designation, because the case was that of 
a minister meeting her for himself. Too calls 
attention to there being no further entry about 

her going to Ts'e ({j|j -J* because such 
entries were only made when the daughters 
of Loo married princes of States. Tso-she does 
not have the before There can 

be no doubt as to its meaning here. Comp. VI. 
xii. 3; xiv. 12; xv. 11. 

Par. t. Too needlessly finds a reason for the 
day of Tih-ahin’s death not being given. Tih- 


shin is often mentioned as 


Chwang-shuh 


Chwang being Us posthumous epithet. 
He was succeeded fay his son K‘eaou-joo 

given from the Sow-mwan giant whose 
death is mentioned in the Chuen on VL xi. 6), 
known as Senen-jrih -f^p. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘They came to 
Loo in winter, returning the horses:’—which 
needs explanation. On the marriage of a lady 
to a great officer or a husband of higher rank, she 
was escorted to her home with a carriage and 
horsesone or many. Three days after, the 
carriage was sent back, but the horses were 
detained for 3 months, in case there should be 
need of them for the lady’s return to her parents, 
the experiment of marriage not proving satis¬ 
factory. If it did prove so, then they also were 
sent Ixtck by a messenger. Here the husband 
himself accompanies his wife on her visit to her 
parents, and takes charge of the horses, to show 
his satisfaction with her. Still the critics all 
insist on the impropriety of the lady’s_ visit to 
Loo;—it was too early for it, and the time had 
not come. Then, again, it was contrary to rule 
for her on such an occasion to be accompanied 
by her husband. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘ On this invasion, 
Ch‘in and 'IVoo made peace, when Seun Lin-foo 
relieved Ch'iug, and invaded Cb’in.’ 
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In the [duke’s] sixth year, in spring, Chaen Tun of Tsin 
and Sun Meen of Wei made an incursion into Ch'in. 

It was summer, the fourth month. 

In autumn, in the eighth month, there were locusts. 

It was winter, the tenth month. 


Par. 1. Son Meen,—there was a clan with 
the surname Sun in Wei, descended from a son 
of dake Woo, who died B. C. 757, a little before 
the commencement of the period of the Ch’un 
TsSsw. Tso-she says here that the reason of 
this incursion by Tsin and Wei was Chin’s 
adherence to Ts'oo. The invasion of it by Senn 
Lin-foo the previous winter had failed to alter 
Chin’s policy. 

Kung-yang gives here in a long note an 
account of the murder of duke ting of Tsin, 
substantially the same as that in Tso-she's 
Chuen on II. 4 and seems to think that the re¬ 
appearance of Chaou Tun in this par. is a sort 
of condoning him for bis connection with the 

Par. 2. See on I. vi. 3. [The Chuen in¬ 
troduces two brief notices:—‘In summer, king 
Hug sent Tsre-fuh to ask a queen for him from 
Ts‘e.’ ‘ In autumn, the Bed Teih invaded-Tsin, 
when they besieged Hwae and IIing-k‘ew. The 
marquis of Tsin wished to invade their country 
[in return], but the officer Hwan of the middle 


column said to him, “Let [their chief first] 
make his people hate him [for his incessant 
warfare], filling up the measure of his practices, 
and then he may be utterly destroyed. The 
language in one of the Books of Chow,—‘Ex¬ 
terminate the great Yin (Shoo, V. ix. 4),’ ia 
applicable to this kind of people. 1 ”] 

Par. 3. Seell. v.8. 

Par. 4 [The Chuen appends here:—1st, ‘In 
winter, duke Hwan of Sbaou met the king’s 
bride in Ts‘e.’ 2d, ‘A body of men from Ts‘oo 
invaded Ch‘ing, took conditions of peace, and re¬ 
turned to Ta‘oo.’ 3d, • Knng-tsze Man-mwan of 
Ch‘ing spoke to the king’s son Pih-leaou, [who 
was serving in Ch‘ing], about his wish to become 
a high minister. Pih-leaou told another person, 
saying, “ The case of one who covets [a high 
position] without the proper virtue appears 
from the Chow Yib, and is like the diagram 

Pang’s (==) becoming Le (===)■ [Man-mwan] 
will not live beyond the time thereby indicated.” 
After the internal of a year, the people of 
Ch’ing put Mau-mwau to death.’] 
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VI] 1 In his seventh year, in spring, the marquis of Wei sent 
Sun Leang-foo to Loo, to make a covenant [with the 
duke]. 

2 In summer, the duke joined the marquis of Ts‘e in in¬ 

vading Lae. 

3 In autumn, the duke arrived from the invasion of Lae. 

4 There was great drought. 

5 In winter, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of 

Tsin, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the earl 
of Ch‘ing, and the earl of Ts‘aou, in Hih-jang. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says that this mission of 
the officer Hwan [||J was the posthumous title 
of Sun Leang-foo] was the first intercourse 
between Wei and Loo since the duke’s accession, 
and that the object was to consult about the 
duke’s attending a meeting to be called by Tsin. 
For these purposes a friendly mission of inquiry 

dj^) would have been sufficient; but it is to be 
understood that Wei was acting in the interest 
of Tsin, the new ruler of which wished to assert 
what he considered his claim to be the leader of 
the States. Duke Seuen had, since his accession, 
been a devoted adherent of Ts‘e, and had stood 
aloof from Tain; and now Wei required from 
him the engagement of a covenant, to clear 
itself with Tsin, should the duke after all not 
attend the meeting. 

Par. 2. Lae was a small State, held by 
Keangs, with the title of viscount,—in the pres, 
dis. of Hwang tgjjj), dep. Tang-chow, Shan- 
tuiig. T8o*8be here gives his canon regarding 
the use of and in the case at least of 

military expeditions, saying thit the here im¬ 
plies that Loo had not beeu a party m planning 
the expedition:—‘In all military expeditions 
where Loo had previously acted in the planning 


of them, ft is used; where it had not done so, 
we have / @HV The K‘ang-he editors accept the 
canon witn a slight reservation. 

Par. 4. See on V. xxi. 3. Too observes here 
that ‘the sacrifice for rain had had no effect, or 
perhaps it had not been offered.’ [The Chuen 
appends:—‘The Red Teih made an incursion 
into Tsin, and cut down and carried off the 
growing grain of Heang-yin’l. 

Par. 5. Hih-jang was in Tain,—40 le north¬ 
west from the pres. dis. of Tsfin-shwuy, dep. 
Tsih-chow, Shan-se. 

The Chuen says:—‘Peace had been brought 
about between Ch'ing and Tsin by means of tho 
counsels of Kung-tsze Sung, who therefore now 
attended the earl of Ch‘ing, as his assistant, 
to this meeting. In winter, a covenant was 
made at Hih-jang, when the king’s uncle, the 
duke of Hwan, was present, to consult on tho 
case of discordant States. On the accession of 
the marquis of Tsin, [in the duke’s 2d year], 
the duke had not paid a court-visit to him, nor 
had he since sent any great officer to Tsin with 
friendly inquiries. The people of Tsin therefore 
now detained him at the meeting, and when the 
covenant was made at Hwang-foo [t. q. Hih- 
jang], he did not take part in it. He got away 
to Loo, however, by means of bribes; and the 
text does not mention the covenant at Hih-jang, 
to conceal the duke's disgrace in connection 
with it.’ 
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In his eighth year, in spring, the duke arrived from the 
meeting [at Hih-jang]. 

In summer, in the sixth month, duke [Chwang’s] son,Suy, 
went to Ts‘e. When he had got to Hwang, ne returned. 

On Sin-sze, there was a sacrifice in the grand temple; 
and Chung Suy died at Ch‘uy. 

On Jin-woo, the sacrifice was repeated for the next day; 
but when the pantomimes entered, they put away 
their flutes. 

On Mow-tsze, [cluke Wan’s] wife, the lady Ying, died. 

An army of Tsm and the White Teih invaded Ts‘in. 

A body of men from Ts‘oo extinguished Shoo-leaou. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, on Keah-tsze, the sun 
was totally eclipsed. 

In winter, in the tenth month, on Ke-ch‘ow, we [had 
arranged to] bury our duchess, King Ying. 

Because of rain the interment was not effected; but on 
[the next day] Kang-yin, at mid-day, it was completed. 

[The duke] Availed P‘ing-yang. 

An army of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘in. 
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Par. 1. See on V. I, 2. The Chuen has here 
an entry, which terminate* very strangely, and 
which the K-ang-he editors do not give, looking 
on it, no doubt, as incredible:—*Thi« spring, 
the White Teih made peace with Tsin, and in 
the summer they joined it in an invasion of 
IVin. The people of Tain caught a spy of Ta'iu, 
and put him to death in Keang, in the market 
place, but on the 6th day he came alive again! ’ 

Par. 2. Hwang,—see II. xvii. 1. Kuh-leang 
seems to take in the sense of ^ 
‘reported the execution of his mission,’ whieh 
is evidently incorrect. The meaning must be 
that given in the translation. From the mention 
of Suy’s death in the next par., we must conclude 
that, when he got to Hwang, he felt himself too ill 
to proceed farther, and began to retrace his 
steps to Loo. The critics are hard upon him 
for doing so. Too says it was ‘ contrary to rule,’ 
for, haying received his ruler’s commission, he 
should havegone on till he died, and arranged that 
his corpse should be carried to the capital of Ts‘e! 

Parr. 3,4. Ch‘uy was in Ts'e,—somewhere in 
the borders of the pres. dis. of Pnng-yin (2pL 

j(&),dep.Yeu-chow. The phrase 

^ 4 there was a sacrifice.’ This is certain 

from the usage in the Ch*un Ta'ew;—comp. 
^ ^ inVI.ii. 6, and I|j., in X. xt.2. 
But what particular sacrifice is intended in the 
text is a matter of controversy. Ying-tah and j 


many other critics think it was the Te j 

sacrifice;—see on V.via. 4. Woo Ch'ing and 1 
others hold that it was merely the summer 
seasonal sacrifice. The discussion of this ques¬ 
tion is not important to the elucidation of the 
text. 

The sacrifice was offered on Sin-sze, and that 
same day the Kung-tsze Suy died at Ch‘uy. 
The,two events are chronicled together, though 
it is not likely the news of Suy's death reached 
Loo before the offering of the sacrifice. It 
reached it, however, before the following day, 
when the previous sacrifice was repeated;—see 
the note on the name of the 9th Book in the 
4th part of the Shoo. That repetition was com¬ 
paratively unimportant, and the news of Suy’s 
death should have prevented it. Hence Tso- 
*he says that it was ‘contrary to rule,’ and we 
have the same decision regarding it, as from 
Confucius himself, in the Le Ke, II, Pt. ll.ii. 20. 

In p. 4, is the name for the pantomimic 
performers at the sacrifice. There were civil 


pantomimes (jyt * n d martial pantomimes 

(Jl£ *e|)i and the term was used to cover 
them both. Here we are to think only of the 
civil. The martial pantomimes carried in their 
right hand an axe, and in the left a shield; the 
civil carried in their right a pheasant’s feather 
and in their left a flute, on which they played. 
The flutes were put away on this occasion, their 
sound being thought inconsistent with the feel- 
mgs which the news of Suy’s death should pro- 
remainS ° nly “’**** of ‘^characters 
IT in P- 3 > the former of which haa occa¬ 


sioned the critios great trouble. 


The^gs. 


of p. 2 gives place here, it will be seen, to 
#* which was only Suy’s designation as 
having been the second among his brothers. 
It became the surname of his descendants; and 
the simplest way of accounting for its employ¬ 
ment here is to suppose, with Maou, that duke 
Seuen at once gave it to his deceased relative 
and minister as the clan-name of him¬ 

self and his posterity. 

Par. 5. This was duke Seuen’s mother. 
Though only a concubine of duke Wan, she 
appears here as his wife,—raised to that rank 

by her son. Kuh and Kong have |||j instead 
of making the lady thereby to have been 

of the House of Ts*oo, and not of that of T» in. 

Par. 6. See on III. 6. This is the first ap¬ 
pearance of the white Teih in the Classic. See 
the Chuen at the commencement of this year. 

Par. 7. ^ is with Knng-yang Shoo- 

leaou was a small State,—in the pres. dis. of 
Leu-keang ( BS* ’/X ), dep. Leu-chow, Gan- 
liwuy. The other Shoo States were near to it. 
Too Yu says erroneously that Shoo and Leaou 
were two States. The Chuen says:—‘Ts’oo, 
because the various Shoo States had revolted 
from it, attacked Shoo-leaou and extinguished 
it. The viscount of Ts‘oo laid out anew its 
boundaries, as far as the banks of the Hwah, 
took a covenant from Woo and Yueh, and re¬ 
turned [to Ting].’ 

Par. 8. ^ —1|£, * completely,’ as in II.iii.4. 
There is an error in the text in the record of 
this eclipse. It was total about half past 3 
o’clock in the afternoon of Sept. 12, B. C. 600, 
thus corresponding to the 1st day of the 
tenth moon, which would on that year be Keah- 
tsze ( JJJ -Jp-), as in the text. W ang Taou sup¬ 
poses that the in the text sliould be -j -1 , 
and would cast out the transferring the 

from the next par. to the head of this- 
But in that way we should have no entry in 
this year under the season of sutumn;—which 
is contrary to the rule of the clsasic. Perhaps 

we should read ft*n as a paragraph, 
simply saying—‘It was autumn, the 7tb month. 
Then this par. will begin •which 

characters must be removed from p. 9, the day 
p, -ff- of whieh would still be io the tenth 

month,—the 26th day of it. 

[The Chuen appends here:—Seu K’ih of Tsin 
had an illness which unsettled his mind. Kcoh 
Keueh became chief minister of the State. In 
autumn Seu K’ih was discharged from his office, 
and Chsou Soh was appointed assistant-com¬ 
mander of the 3d army.’] 

Parr. 9,10. Kung and Kuh for have 

mm- But as a posthumous title is evi¬ 
dently wrong. so used denotes—‘ Day ® nd 
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night reverently attentive to duty ( 

* 0 *>■ 

Tso-she records that, at this burial, there be¬ 
ing no tlax in consequence of drought, they first 
used ropes made of the fibres of the doliehos, 
to draw the bier. As the burial did not take 
place till the day after Ke-ch‘ow, we must un¬ 
derstand ^ -ff- H as in the translation. 
That day had been determined on for the 
ceremony, after consulting the tortoise-shell, 
according to the rule mentioned in the Le 
Ke, L Part L v. 23. that the day should be 
determined at least ten days before. At the 
interment of a person of rank, however, the 
number of persons employed and observances to 
be attended to was so great, that we can easily 
understand how the business would be stopt by 
rain, though such delay was not allowed in the 
case of the burial of a common person. Tso-she 


says:—‘Not to complete the burial because of 
the rain was according to rule. The rule requir¬ 
ed that the tortoise-shell should be consulted 
about an interment on a distant day, [not less 
than ten dayB], before it took place, to avoid the 
charge of not being affectionately solicitous in 
thee ase of such a duty.’ The K‘ang-he editors, 
however, strongly condemn the delay in the in¬ 
terment, thinking, with Kung and Kuh, that it 
was occasioned by the want of sufficient care and 
diligence in making the necessary preparations, 
even after the day had been fixed so long before. 

Par. 11. F‘ing-yang was He to the north¬ 
west of the pres. dis. city of Sin-t‘ae (^f 
dept. Tse-nan. Tso-she says the record was 
made to show the scasonableness of the under¬ 
taking. 

Par. 12. The Chnen says:—‘Ch‘in and Tsin 
had made peace. An army of Ts‘oo, [therefore], 
invaded Chfin, took terms of submission from 
it, and returned.’ 


Ninth year. 
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IX. I In his ninth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 
duke went to Ts‘e. 

2 The duke arrived from Ts‘e. 

3 In summer, Chung-sun Meeh went to the capital. 

4 The marquis of Ts‘e invaded Lae. 

5 In autumn, [we] took Kin-mow. 

6 In the eighth month, the viscount of T‘3.ng died. 

7 In the ninth month, the marquis of Tsin, tne duke of Sung, 

the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ch'ing, and the earl of 
Ts'aou, had a meeting in Hoo. 

8 Seun Lin-foo of.Tsin led the armies [of the above States], 

and invaded Chfin. 

9 On Sin-yew, Hih-t‘un, marquis of Tsin, died in Hoo. 

10 In winter, in the tenth month, on Kwei-yew, Ch‘ing, mar¬ 

quis of-Wei, died. 

11 A body of men from Sung laid siege to [the capital of] 

T'ang. 

12 The viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing; [and] Keoh Keueh 

ol Tsin led a force, and relieved it. 

13 Ch'in put to death its great officer Seeh Yay. 


Parr. 1, 2. Tso-she says nothing ou these 
two parr. Fan Ning, San Fuii, and other critics, 
remark on the duke's throwing on one side the 
mourning for his mother, and going sway to 
Ts‘e; but we have seen that during all his rule 
the duke was reduced to a miserable subserviency 
to that State. J 

Par. 3. This Chung-sun Meeh was the grand¬ 
son of Kung-aun Gaou, whoso name occurs so 
often in Books V. and VI. Of course he was 
the great-grandson of K‘ing-foo, who died, or 
was obliged rather to strangle himself, in the 2d 
year of duke Min. Meeh’s posthumous title was 
Heen (jgfc), He was jgj jp. ; _ IC c the 
Chuen on VI. iv. 4. 


The Chuen says:—‘ In spring, the king had 
sent to Loo demanding from the duke a mission 
of friendly inquiries. In summer, [therefore], 
Mftng Heen went on such a mission to Chow, and 
the king, considering that he conducted it accord¬ 
ing to the rules of propriety, gave him rich gifts-’ 
Too observes that the king’s previous mission is 
not mentioned in the text, as a gentle condemna¬ 
tion of the king’s conduct. 

Par. 4. Lae,—see p. 3 of last year. 

Par. 5. Acc. to Too Yu, Kin-mow was a State 
belonging to one of the E or wild tribes of the 
east;—in the south of the pres. dis. of E-shwuy 
('^[ dep. E-chow. This identification is 

better than that of Knng-yang, who would 
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make it out to be a town of Choo 

pt 4 )- Tao-abe thinks the ‘ took’ (Jjjj) denotes 
the ease with which the capture was made. 
More likely is the opinion of Wang K‘ih ('ff 

that the term is a gentle one for ‘ extin¬ 


guished,’ partially concealing the lawlessness of 
Loo. 

Par. 6. This was duke Ch*aou (JJ£{ of 
T‘&ng. See on I. vii. 2; but in Yin's time the 
lords of T‘»ng were marquises. They had now 
descended two steps, and were only viscounts. 

Parr. 7—9. Hoo—see III. xxiii. 10, etal Too, 
in assigning the situation of Hoo, always says it 
belonged to Ch‘ing. Kung-yang, however, here 
says it belonged to Tsin; and the K‘ang-he 
editors adduce the Bamboo books, under the reign 
of king Ching-ting, to show that, though the 
place originally belonged to Ch’ing, it ultimately 
became a possession of Tsin. At this time, how¬ 
ever, it still belonged to ChHng. 

The Chuen says:—‘The meeting at Hoo was 
to punish discordant States. The marquis of 
Ch‘in did not attend it [See on p. 12 of last year], 
and Seun Lin-foo, with the armies of the States, 
invaded Ch'in; but, on the death of thp marquis 
of Tsin at Hoo, he returned.’ 

Acc to Too, there was no 8in-yew day in the 
9th month. Kwei-yew in next par. was the 
16th of the 10th month; and Sin-yew therefore 
must have been the 6th. 

P ar - 10. In this attack of T‘ttng, Sung, says 
Tso-ahe, took advantage of the death of the 
viscount in the 8th month. 

Par. 12. The Chuen says:—‘The viscount 
Of Ts*oo, because of the affair at Le [What affair 


this was is not known. Too finds it in connec¬ 
tion with the 2d Chuen at the end of the 6th 
year], invaded Ch‘ing, which was relieved by 
Keoh Keueh of Tsin. The earl of Ch’ing defeated 
an army of Ts‘oo at Lew-fan, to the joy of all 
the people. Tsze-leang, however, was sad, and 
said, “This [victory] will prove a calamity to 
the State. We shall die before very long.” ’ 
Par. 13. The Chuen says:—‘Duke Ling of 
Ch in, with [his two ministers] K*ung King and 
E Hang-foo, all had an intrigue with Hea Ke 
[A daughter of the House of Ching, surnamed 
Ke, the widow of an officer of Ch'in, surnamed 
or designated Hea], and each of the three of 
them wore an article of her under clothing, 
with which they made game with one another 
in the court. Seeh (Kung and Kuh have 

for Yay remonstrated with the duke, 
saying. - When ruler and ministers thus proclaim 
their lewdness, the people have nothing good 
to imitate. The report of such things is not 
good ;—let your lordship put that article away.” 
The duke said he would change hia conduct, 
but he told the other two what 8€eh Yay had 
said; and when they asked leave to kill him, he 
did not forbid them. Yay thereon was killed. 
Confucius said, “The words of the ode, (She, 
111. ii. ode X. 6), 

‘ When the people have many perversities 
Do not you set up your own perversity 
before them,’ 

are applicable to the case of Seeh Yay.” ’ 

This cannot be the decision of Confncius 
upon the fate of Seeh Yay, though we find it 
expanded in the K«a Yu jg*), Bk. XIX. 

JtL> 
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X. 1 In his tenth year, in spring, the duke went to Ts £ e. The 
duke arrived from Ts‘e, 

2 The people of Ts‘e restored to us the lands of Tse-se. 

3 In summer, in the the fourth month, on Ping-shin, the sun 

was eclipsed. 

4 On Ke-sze, Yuen, marquis of Ts‘e, died. 

5 The Head of the Tshiy family of Ts‘e left the State, and fled 

to Wei. 

6 The duke went to Ts‘e. 

7 In the fifth month, the duke arrived from Ts‘e. 

8 On Kwei-sze, Hea Ch‘ing-shoo of Ch‘in murdered his ruler, 

P‘ing-kwoh. 

9 In the sixth month, an army of Sung invaded T ! ang. 

10 Kung-sun Kwei-foo went to Ts‘e, to the burial of duke 

Hwuy of Ts‘e. 

11 A body of men from Tsin, one from Sung, one from Wei, 

and one from Ts'aou, invaded Ch‘ing. 

12 In autumn, the king [by] Heaven’s [grace] sent his youngest 

brother to Too on a mission of friendly inquiries. 

13 Kung-sun Kwei-foo led a force to invade Choo, and took 

Yih. 

14 There were great floods. 

15 Ke-sun Hang-foo went to Ts‘e. 

16 In winter, Kung-sun Kwei-foo went to Ts‘e. 

17 The marquis of Ts‘e sent K oh Tso to Loo on a mission of 

friendly inquiries. 

18 There was famine. 

19 The viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing. 


Parr. 1,2. This was now the 4th time that 
the duke had repaired to the court of Ts‘e. 
The Chuen says:—‘In spring, the duke went 
to Ts‘e; and the marquis of Ts‘e, in consideration 
of the submission and service of the duke, re¬ 
stored the lands of Tse-se.' Those lands were 
taken *>T Ts‘e, it will be remembered, in the 
duke’s first year, being the price which Loo paid 
for Ts'e’s support of the duke's usurpation. 

Par. 3. This eclipse was visible at sunrise, 
on the 26th February, B. C. 598. Ping-shin 
was the 1st day of the moon. 

Parr. 4,5. The Ts‘uy family or clan was one 
of the most powerful in Ts‘e. It was descended 
from a son of one of the ancient princes of the 
State,—duke Ting ( J ^V>), who died B. C. 
1052. To that son the lands of Ts‘uy had been 
assigned, and Ts‘uy became the surname of his 
descendants. We have met with a Ts'uy Yaou, 
who was present at the battle of Shing-puh, in the 
28th year of duke He. The head of the clan at 
•his time was, acc. to Tso-she, Ts‘uy Choo 

^)i and it is to him the text refers. We find 
him (?) long after this, in IX. xxv.2, in Ts-e 
again, and murdering his ruler. 


The Chuen says: —‘ In summer, duke Hwuy 
of Ts‘e died. Ts’uy Choo had been a favourite 
with him; and [the ministers], Kaouand Kwoh, 
being afraid of Ts’uy’s exercising a pressure 
upon them, drove him out;—when he fled to 
Wei. The language of the text,—‘ The Head of 
the Tsuiy family,’ shows that he was not driven 
out for any fault of his (? ); moreover, the an¬ 
nouncement was made to Loo about him as the 
Head of his clan, and not by his name. When 
a great officer of any State fled from it, or was 
banished, the announcement of it ran,—“Our 
subject, so and so, Head of the clan so and-ao, 
has failed to maintain the charge of his ances¬ 
tral temple; and we presume to announce the 
fact.” Such announcement was made to other 
States in the case of one who had been sent 
with the mission-jade aud offerings of silk (T.e., 
on missions of friendly inquiries) to them; but 
not in the case of other officers.’ 

The reason why we have -|M here, and 
not if indeed the offieer was really 

Choo, need not be anxiously sought. Tso-she’s 
canon about it is inadmissible; so is Kung-yang’a, 
that it is to condemn the principle and thq prac¬ 
tice in Ts‘e of hereditary- offices ; and 
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so is Kuh-leang's, that it indicates that the 
clan, as well as the individual, was driven from 
the State. 

Parr. 6,7. ‘The duke.’ says Tso-she, * hurried 
away to Ts‘e, to be present at the earliest cere¬ 
monies to the deceased marquis.’ After this he 
paid no more visits to Ts‘e. 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:— 1 Duke Ling of 
Ch‘in, with K‘ung King and E Hang-foo, was 
drinking in the house of the Hea family [See 
the Chuen on the last par. of last vearj, when 
the duke said to H&ng-foo, “ Ch‘ing-shoo [The 
son of Hea Ke, and Head of the family, as his 
father was dead] is like you.*’ “ He is also like 
your lordship,” was the reply. Ch‘ing-shoo 
[overheard these remarks, and] was indignant 
at them ; and when the duke was [trying to] 
escape [from the house] by the stable, he shot, 
and killed him. The two officers fled to Ts‘oo.’ 
This is a case in which ‘executed ’ would be a 
better rendering really of ^ than * murdered.’ 

Par. 9. The eiege of the capital of T‘Sng by 
Sung in the past year fp. 10] had, we may pre¬ 
sume, been fruitless Now, again, as the Chuen 
says, ‘the people of Tang, relying upon Tsin, 
would not do service to Sung; and in the tith 
month, an army of Sung invaded T‘4ng.’ 

Par. 10. Kwei-foo was the son of Chung 
Suy, and of course was himself a Kung-sun, 
‘grandson’ of duke Chwang. The burial of 
duke llwuy took place before the proper time. 
Hwuy Ching-heen observes that when we con¬ 
sider how the head of the Ts’tiy elan was driven 
out of the State immediately after the duke's 
death, how the burial was hastened, and how 
his son is styled marquis (p. 17) before the year 
was expired, there must have been troubles in 
Ts‘e, of which we have not any record. 

Par. 11. The Chuen says:—‘ Ch‘ing had made 
peace with Ts‘oo [After the events related on 
p. 12 of last year]. The armies of these States, 
[therefore], invaded Ch‘ing, took from it terms 
of submission, and returned.’ 

Par. 12. Kung-yang says that ‘the king’s 
youngest son’ here introduced was the reigning 


king’s full brother. His father therefore »s 
king K‘ing(|£p| J). The prince’s desoend.ii.:-' 
were dukes of Lew, and the Chuen here c i ■ 
him dnke K‘ang of Lew,’ adding that his • > 
was in return for that of Mftng Heen to 
court, in p. 3 of last year. 

Par. 13. Yih was a city of Choo,—in the 
pres. dis. of Tsow ^ep- Yen-chm- 

But in the Chuen on VI.xiii.3 the capitai ■; 
Choo appears removed to Yih; and the tak 
of Yih would be equivalent to extinguish.''.-' 
Choo, which, we know, was not the case. 
this account, the K‘ang-he editors incline 
adopt the reading of Kung-yang,—of t t 

Par. 14. See II. i. 5, et al. 

Par. 15. Tso-she says:—‘Ke Wan went on a 
friendly mission to Ts*e,—for the 1st time, sin* - 
the accession of the new marquis.’ 

Par. 16. Tso-shesays:—‘In winter Tsze-k... 
(Kung-sun Kwei-foo’s designation) went to T>«. 
with reference to our invasion of Choo.’ 

Par. 17. Tso-she says:—‘Kwoh Woo’s (jjf; 
was the posthumous title of Kwoh Tso) mis¬ 
sion was in return for that of Ke Win, in p. K 

Par. 18. Sun Full defines the term ‘famine 
as descriptive of the crops not coming -i 
maturity, ‘ the five kinds of grain not ripening 

Par. 19. The Chuen says:—‘The viscount 
of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing [See the reason on 
p. 11]. Sze Hwuy of Tsin relieved it, arsi 
drove the array of Ts‘oo to the north of the Yin. 
Tsze-kea [The Kung-tsze Kwei-s&ng] died, and 
the people proceeded to punish the authors ot 
the disorder in which duke Yew died. They 
broke open the coffin of Tsze-kea. and drove ftli 
the branches of the family from the State. 
They changed the grave of duke Yew, and gave 
him the posthumous title of Ling.’ 


Eleventh year. 
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XI. I It was the [duke’s] eleventh year, the spring, the king's 
first month. 

2 In summer, the viscount of Ts‘oo, the marquis of ChHn, 

and the earl of Ch‘ing, made a covenant in Shin-ling. 

3 Kung-sun Kwei-foo joined an officer of Ts‘e in invading Keu. 

4 In autumn, the marquis of Tsin had a meeting with the 

Teih in Tswan-han. 
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5 In winter, in the tenth month, the people of Ts‘oo put ■ 

death Hea Ch‘ing-shoo of Ch'in. 

6 On Ting-hae, the viscount of Ts'oo entered [the capital ol 

•Chin. 

7 He restored Kung-sun Ning and. E Hang-foo to Ch‘in. 


Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘ This spring, the 
viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Ch'ing [Because of 
tlie action in the Chuen on par. 12 of the 9th 
year], and advanced, as far as Leih. Tsze- 
leang (K‘eu-taih of the Chuen on IV. 3) said, 
“Tain and Ts'oo make no effort to show kind¬ 
ness [to smaller States], but keep straggling 
for the superiority;—there is no reason why we 
should not take the side of the [first] comer. 
They have no faith;—why should we show good 
faith ?” A<wordingly, Ch'ing accepted the de¬ 
mands of Ts'oo; and in summer, Ts'oo took a 
covenant in Shin-ling, when Chin and Ch‘ing 
make their submission to it.’ 

Shilling was in Ch‘in,—40 le to the north¬ 
west of the dep. city of Ch‘in-chow, Ho-nan. 

Kuh has H^j?. This was the 2d time at 


which the chief of Ts‘oo presided over a meeting 
of other princes. The 1st time was in the 27th 
year of duke He. 

[The Chuen adds here:— 1 Tsze-ch‘ung, minis¬ 
ter of the Left, of Ts'oo, made an incursion into 
Sung, while the king (i.«., the viscount) waited 
at Yen. Wei Gae-leeh, the chief minister, 
undertook the walling of E, and appointed the 
border-warden to make the arrangements and 
calculations for the business. He then gave 
these to the superintendent of the work, who 
estimated the labour to be done, and the num¬ 
ber of days; gave out all the money that was 
necessary for it; adjusted the frames, and pro¬ 
vided the baskets and stampers, and other 
articles for raising the walls; apportioned equal¬ 
ly their tasks, according to the distance of the 
labourers from the place; marked out with his 
feet the foundations; supplied the provisions; 
and determined the inspectors. The work was 
completed in 30 days, exactly in accordance 
with the previous calculations.’] 

Par. 8. Notwithstanding the operations of 
Ts'e and Loo against Ken in the duke’s 4th 
year, that State, it would appear, continued to 
mamtain a hostile attitude, which led to the in¬ 
vasion in the text. 

Par. 4. We have here probably the issue of 
the policy towards the Teih, recommended to 
the marquis of Tain in the Chuen appended 
J?! 1 - 4 -, The Chuen says here‘Keoh Ch'ing 
[Keoh Keueh] of Tsin sought for terms of 
peace from the Teih ; and all the rest of their 
tnbea, being distressed and indignant at the 
services required from them by the Bed Teih, 
made submission to Tsin. The meeting this 
autumn was on the occasion of their doing so 
In regard to the marquis’s going to them, ali 
the great officers wished to call [the chiefs of! 
tim Teih [to Tsin], but Kec* Ch“ri5 
“Where there i*not virtue, the next best thing 
" to show earnest diligence. Without such dili- 
gence, how can we seek for the adherence of 
If we can show it, however, [success! 
will follow. Let the marquis go to them/ It 
H said in the ode (She, IV. i. x.), 


‘ King Win did indeed labour earnestly.’ 

[If king Win did so, how much more ought 
we, who are of such inferior virtue!” ’ 

Tswan-han was in the territory of the Teih 
hut its site has not been more exactly deter 
mined. 

Parr. 6—7. See IX. 18, and X. 8, with th 
Chuen on them. The Chuen says here:—‘! 
winter, the viscount of Ts’oo, because of ti 
deed perpetrated by the head of the Hea family 
invaded Ch'in, publishing a notice to the pe 
pie that they should make no movement, as 1 . 
wished to punish only, the head of the Shaou-it- 
[^* jjjjj was the name of the grand-father c 
Ch'ing-shoo. His designation was Tsze-hea, 
Forthwith he entered [the capital of] Cli'ir. 
and put to death Hea Ch'ing-shoo, having hltr. 
tom in pieces by chariots [See the 1st Chuen, 
appended to 1L xviii. 3] at the Leih gate. Ht 
then proceeded to make Ch'in a district [of 
Ts'oo]. 

‘At this time, the marquis of Ch'in was iu 
Tsin; and Shuh of Shin had been sent [by the 
viscount] to Ts'e. When Shuh returned, hi 
reported the discharge of his mission, and with 
drew, [without saying anything about the ai- 
fairs of Ch'in]. The king sent to reprove him, 
saying, “ Hea Ch'ing-shoo acted very wickedly 
murdering his ruler. With [the forces of »y 
own and] other States I have punished ano 
executed him. The princes of those States an n 
the dukes of our districts have all congratulate] 
me; what is the reason that you alone have o 
fered no congratulation ?” “ May I still expla i 
myself?” replied Shuh. “You may,” said the 
king; and Shuh continued, “The crime of Hea 
Ch'ing-shoo in murdering bis ruler was grea’, 
and yon performed a righteous deed in punish¬ 
ing and executing him. But the people have a 
saying, “ He led his ox through another man s 
field, and the ox was taken from him.” Now 
he that so led his ox to trample on another 
man’s field indeed committed an offence; but 
when his ox was taken from him, the punish¬ 
ment was too severe. The princes followed 
you in this enterprise, saying it was to punish .» 
criminal; but now you hive made Ch'in one ol 
your districts, desiring its riches. You called 
out the princes to punish an offender, and you 
are sending them away after satisfying 
covetousness;—does not this seem improper ? 
The king replied, “ Good 1 I had not heard this 
view of die case 1 Can I still give Ch'in back ? 
“That,” said Shuh, “will be an instance ol 
what we small men call “ Taking a thing from 
one’s breast and giving it [hack].” ’ 

‘The viscount accordingly restored the State 
of Ch'in; but from each of its villages he took a 
man, and carried them with him to Ts'oo, where 
he settled them in a place which he called Hea- 
chow. Hence what the text say*,—“The viscount 
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of Ts‘oo entered Chin, and restored Kung-sun 1 
King, and E Hing-foo,” ia worded to show how 
the viscount observed the rules of propriety.’ 

The viscount of Ts‘oo did right in not appro¬ 
priating Chin to himself; but most western 
readers will form a very different judgment 
from Tso-ahe on his execution of Hea Ch‘ing- 
shoo and his restoration of the two villains, K‘ung 
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Ning and E Hang-foo. Here, as elsewhere, 
Kung-yang has for 

[The Chnen ados here:—‘ After the affair at 
Le [See on IX. 12], the earl of Ch‘ing made his 
escape home, and [the viscount of] Ts-oo was 
not able subsequently to obtain his desire. And 
though Ching accepted a covenant [from Ts‘oo] 
this year at Sbin-ling, it kept trying to strength¬ 
en itself by doing service to Tsin.’] 


Twelfth year. 
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XII. I In the duke’s twelfth yeai', in spring, there was the burial 
of duke Ling of Oh‘in. 

2 The viscount of Ts‘oo laid siege to [the capital of] Ch‘ing. 

3 In summer, in the sixth month, on Yih-maou, Senn Lin- 

foo of Tsin led a force, and fought with the viscount 
of Ts‘oo at Peih,. when the army of Tsin was dis¬ 
gracefully defeated. 

4 It was autumn, the seventh month. 

5 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Mow-yin, the viscount 

of Ts‘oo extinguished Seaou. 

6 An officer of Tsin, one of Sung, one of Wei, and one of 

Ts‘aou. made a covenant together at Ts‘ing-k‘ew. 

7 An army of Sung invaded Chun, [but] a body of men 

from Wei relieved it. 


Pur. 1. Twenty-two months had elapsed since 
the death of duke Ling at the hands of Hea 
Ch‘ing-shoo. We can hardly suppose that his 
body had hecn unburied all that time. Perhaps 
the rites of interment were now performed in a 
more regular and solemn manner, the coffin 
being deposited in a new grave. 

Par. 2. The Chuen at the end of last year 
■was preparatory to this par., to supply the reason 
for the fresh invasion of Ch'ing by Ts'oo. We 
have here the following narrative:—‘In spring, 
the viscount of Ts‘oo had held the capital 
of Ch'ing in siege for 17 days, when the people 
divined whether it would be well for them to 
accept conditions of peace, but the answer was 
not favourable. They then divined whether 
they should weep in the grand temple, and 
bring forth their chariots into the streets [i. e., 
probably, to be ready for removing where Ts'oo 
might direct]; and the reply was favourable. 
The people of the city then made a great weeping, 
and the keepers of the parapets all cried aloud, 
so that the viscount of Ts'oo withdrew his men, 
till the people repaired the wall. He then ad¬ 
vanced and renewed the siege, when the place was 
reduced at the end of three months. He entered 
the city by the Hwang gate, and proceeded to 
the principal street, where lie was met by the 
earl of Ch'ing, with his flesh exposed, and lead¬ 
ing a sheep. “Uncared for by Heaven,” said 
the earl, “I could not serve your lordship, and 
aroused your anger, till it has been discharged 
upon my city. The offence is all mine; r.nd I 
daredo nothing now but wait for your commands. 
If you carry us away to the south of the Keang, 
to occupy the land by the shores of the sea, be 
it so. If you take the State and give it to some 
other as its ruler, to whom I shall be as in the 
position of a handmaid, be it so. If you kindly 
regard former relations of friendship between 
our States, and to obtain blessing from [the 
kings] Le and Seuen, and from [the dukesj 
Hwan and Woo, you do not extinguish our 


altars, so that I may change my coarse, and 
serve your lordship equally with the governors 
of the nine [new] districts [which yon have 
established], that will be your kindness, and it 
is my desire, but it is what I do not dare to 
hope for. I have presumed to disclose to you 
all my heart; your lordship will take your 
measures accordingly.” 

‘His attendants urged the viscount not to 
grant [the earl's request], urging that, having 
got the State, he ought not to forgive him; but 
the king replied, “ Since the ruler of Ch'ing can 
humble himself thus, he must be able to secure 
the faith of his people; how can I hope to obtain 
the State?” With this he retired 30 U, and 
granted peace. Pwan Wang entered the city 
and made a covenant; and Tsze-leang left it to 
be a hostage [with Tb'oo].’- 

Par. 3. Peih was in Ch'ing,—G h to the east 
of Ch'ing Chow, dep. K'ae-fung. 

The Chuen says:—‘In summer, in the 6th 
month, the armies of Tsin [marched to] relieve 
Ch'ing. Seun Lin-foo commanded the army of 
the centre [In place of Keoh Keneh], with Seen 
Hwob as his assistant [In room of lin-foo]. Sze 
Hwuy commanded the first army, with Keoh 
K'ili as his assistant [In room of Chaou Sob]. 
Chaou Soh commanded the 3d army, with Lwan 
Shoo as his assistant. Cliaou Kwoh and Chaou 
Ymg-ts'e were the great officers of the army of 
the centre; Kung Soh and Chaou Cb'uen, those 
of the 1st army; and Seun Show and Chaou 
T'ung, those of the 3d. Han Keueh was marshal 
of the host. 

‘ When they reached the Ho, they heard that 
Ch'ing h'ad made peace with Ts'oo, and Hwan- 
tsze [Hwan was Lin-foo’s posthumous title] 
wished to return, saying, “We are too late for 
the relief of Ch'ing; what will be the use now 
of perilling the lives of our people? Let us wait 
till Ts'oo has retired, and then make a movement 
[against Ch'ing].” 
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‘ Woo-tszeof Suy (Sze Hwuy) approved of this 
view, and said, “ According to what I have 
heard, military enterprizes should be undertaken 
only when there is an opportunity of prosecuting 
them with advantage. An enemy who cultivates, 
without changing, kindness in his virtue, justice 
in his punishments, the ordering of his govern¬ 
ment. the right regulation of different affairs, 
and the statutes and rules of his State, is not 
to be contended with; it is not against such 
an one that we conduct punitive expeditions. 
Now when the army of Ts‘oo punished Ch‘ing, 
there was anger because of its double dealing, 
and compassion when the earl humbled himself. 
When it revolted from him, [the viscount] in¬ 
vaded it. When it submitted, he forgave it:— 
his kindness and justice were established. 
There was the justice of punishment in the at¬ 
tack of revolt; there was the kindness of virtue 
in the gentle dealing with submission. Both 
these things were shown. 

‘ [Again], last year Ts ‘00 entered the capital 
of Ch'in, and this year it entered that of Ch'ing; 
but its people have not complained of the fatigue 
and toil, nor murmured against 4 their ruler: 
— showing how well its government is ordered. 
[Then], throughout Ts'oo, when its forces are 
called out according to its system, its travelling 
merchants, husbandmen, mechanics, and station¬ 
ary traders, have not their several occupations 
injuriously interfered with, and the footmen and 
chariot-men act in harmony with one another: 
—showing how collision is avoided in its order¬ 
ing of affairs. 

‘ [Further], when Wei Gaou became chief 
minuter, he selected the best statutes of Ts'oo. 
When the army is marching, the [footmen of 
the] right keep on either side of the chariot, and 
those of the left go in quest of grass and rushes. 
The bearers of the standards of the maou keep 
in advance, looking out anxiously that nothing 
occur for which there is not preparation. The 
troops in the centre are ready to act as occasion 
may require, while behind them is the strength 
of the army. The different officers move ac¬ 
cording to the signals displayed, and the order¬ 
ing of the army is ready for any emergency, 
without special orders for it being given. Thus 
is Ts'oo able to carry out its statutes. 

[Lastly], When the viscount of Ts'oo raises 
individuals to office, they are of the same surname 
with himself, chosen from among his relatives, 
and of other surnames, chosen from the old ser¬ 
vants of the State. But offices are given with 
due respect to the necessary qualifications, and 
rewards are conferred according to the service 
performed, while at the same time additional 
kindness is shown to the aged. Strangers re¬ 
ceive gifts, and enjoy various exemptions. Offi¬ 
cers and the common people have different 
dresses to distinguish them. The noble have a 
defined standard of honour; the mean have to 
comport themselves according to different de¬ 
grees. Thus are the rules of propriety observed 
.in Ts'oo. 

‘Now why should we enter on a struggle with 
a State which thus manifests kindness, carries 
out justice, perfects its government* times 
its undertakings, follows its statutes, and ob¬ 
serves so admirably the rules of propriety? 
To advance when you see advance is possible, 
and withdraw in face of difficulties, is a good 
way of moving an army; to absorb weak States, 
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and attack those that are wilfully blind, is a 
good rule of war. Do you for the present or¬ 
der your army accordingly, and follow that 
maxim. There arc other States that are weak 
and wilfully blind; why must you deal with 
Ts'oo, [as if it were so] ? There are the words 
of Chung Hwuy [Shoo, IV. ii. 7], ‘Take their 
States from the disorderly, deal summarily with 
those that are going to ruin, absorb the weak.’ 
The Choh ode (She, IV. i. [iii.] VIII.) [also] 
says, 

' Oh! powerful was the royal army. 

But he nourished it in obedience to circum¬ 
stances, while the time was yet dark;— 

the king’s object, was to deal with the blind. 
[Again], in the Woo (‘Site, IV. i. [i.] IX.) it is 
said, 

‘ Irresistible was hia ardour.’ 

If you soothe [for a time] the weak, and bring 
on the wilful blindness, aiming at ardour [like 
that of Woo], you will pursue the proper course.” 

‘Clie-tsze (Seen Hwoli) then, said, "This 
counsel is not good. Tsin obtained the leader¬ 
ship of the States by the prowess of its armies 
and the strength of its leaders. But now it Is 
losing the States, and its strength cannot be 
spoken of. If, when the enemy is before us, we 
do not follow him, we cannot be said to have 
prowess. If we are to lose our chief place 
among the States, the best thing we can do is to 
die. Moreover, we marched out with our armies 
in array; if, because the enemy is strong, we 
retire, we shall not be men. To begin with our 
ruler’s charge to a command in the army, and 
to end with not being a man:—you all may play 
that part, but I will not do so.” Upon this 
with [the portion of] the army of the centre 
[under his command], he crossed the Ho. 

* (Jhwang-tsze of Che (Seun Show) said, “ This 
army is in great peril. The case is that indi¬ 
cated in the change of the diagram Sze (jjjjj, 

= = ) into Lin == )• (On Sze) it is said, 

' A host most be led forth according to the rales 
of service. If these be not good, there will be 
be evil.’ When the commanders all observe 
their proper harmony, the rules are good; if 
they oppose one. another, they are not. [The 

change of — into •- indicates] the separation 

of the host producing weakness; it is the stop¬ 
ping up of a stream so as to form a marsh. The 
rales of service are turned into each one’s taking 
his own way. Hence the words,—‘ the rules 
become not good;’—they are as it were dried 
np. The full stream is dried up; it is stopped 
and eannot have its course:—consequently evil 
must ensue. Lin [moreover] is the name for 
what does not proceed. When a commander 
does not follow the orders of his leader, what 
greater want of on-going could there be? and it 
is the case we now have. If we do meet the 
enemy we are sure to be defeated; and the 
calamity will be owing to Che-tsze. Though 
he should now escape, yet, on his return to Tsin, 
great evil will await him.” 

‘Ban Heen-tsze (Han Keueh) said to Hwan- 
taze, ‘Che-tsze with his portion of the army has 
committed a grave offence. But jpou are com¬ 
mander-in-chief;—whose offence is it that the 
generals do not obey your orders ? You have 
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Io«t our subject State (Ch'ing); and if you lose 
that army, your offence will indeed be henry;— 
you had better advance. If the affair do not 
prove successful, there will be others to share 
the blame. Will it not be better for you to 
bear the blame as one of six than to bear it 
alone?” 

‘The whole army then crossed the Ho. The 
viscount of Ts'oo was halting, with his army look¬ 
ing northwards, at Yen. The governor of Shin 
commanded the centre; Tsze-chung, the left; 
and Tsze-fan, the right. The viscount meant to 
water their horses at the Ho. and then return to 
Ts'oo. When he heard that the army of Tsin 
had crossed, he wanted to withdraw before it; 
but his favourite, Woo Ta'an, wished to fight. 
Shuh-sun Gaou, the chief minister of Ts'oo, did 
not wish [to fight], and said, “Last year we 
entered CnHn, and this year we have entered 
Ch'ing;—it cannot be said that we have accom¬ 
plished nothing. If we fight and do not succeed, 
will the eating Ts'an’s flesh be sufficient to 
atone for the result?” Ta'an replied, “If the 
battle be gained, you will be proved to have 
been incapable of planning. If it be lost, my 
flesh will be in the army of Tsin, and you will 
not get it to eat.” 

‘The chief minister then turned his chariot to 
the south, and ordered the great standard to be 
carried back. But Woo Ta'an said to the king, 
“ Tain's chief minister is new, and cannot make 
his commands obeyed. His assistant commander, 
Seen Hwoh, is violent and headstrong, without 
any benevolence, and unwilling to obey the 
other’s commands. The generals of the three 
armies would each take the chief controul, but 
not one of them can do so. In council there is 
no supreme Head; whom can the multitudes 
follow ? In this expedition Tsin cannot fail to 
be defeated.. Moreover, if your majesty flee 
before a subject of Tsin, what becomes of the 
honour of our altars?” The king felt power¬ 
fully these representations, and told the chief 
minister to change the course of the chariots, 
and proceed northwards. He then halted at 
Kwan to await the army of Tsin, which was be¬ 
tween Gaou and K'aou. 

* P“ the meantime], Hwang Seuh of Ch'ing 
came on a mission to the army of Tsin, saying, 
Oh'ing has submitted to Ts'oo only to preserve 
its altars, and does not waver in its preference for 
your State. The army of Ts'oo is proud with re¬ 
peated victories, and weary with the length of its 
service. Nor does it make preparations for an 
engagement. If you attack it, the army of Ch'ing 
wiU second you; and Ts'oo is sure to be defeated.” 
Che-taze said, “The defeat of Ts'oo, and the 
securing the adherence of Ch'ing, both depend 
on th's action. We must agree to the envoy’s 
proposal.” Lwan Woo-tsze (Lwan Shoo), how¬ 
ever, urged,” Since the time when Ts'oo subdued 
Yung [See VI. xvi. 6], its ruler has let no day 
pass without training and instructing his people, 
the people’s welfare is not easily 
•ecured. Calamity may come without a day’s 
warning. You must be cautious and apprehen¬ 
sive, never giving way to idleness.’ In the army 
[also], he has not been a day without looking 
after the weapons, and admonishing the men, 
“ymg, -Ah! victory cannot be made sure of. 
„~® r , e Was , C ’ low > who, after a hundred con- 
juesta, yet left none to succeed him.' He has 
inculcated on them the examples of Jch- 


gaou and Fun-maon, who laboured in wooden 
carts and tattered hempen clothes to bring the 
hills and forests under cultivation. He made 
this proverb for them also, ‘ People’s weal de¬ 
pends on diligence; with diligence there is no 
want’ His army cannot be said to be elated. 
A former greet officer [of our State], Tsze-fan, 
said, ‘ When an army has right on its side, it is 
strong; when the expedition is wrong, the army 
is weary and weak.’ In this case we cannot 
plead our virtue, but are bent on a quarrel with 
Ts'oo. We are in the wrong, and Ts'oo is in 
the right;—its army cannot be said to be weary 
and weak. Its ruler’s own chariots are divided 
into two bodies'of 15 each. To each of them are 
attached 100 men, and an additional complement 
of 25 men. The body on the right is harnessed 
early, and kept on duty till mid-day, when that 
on the left takes its place till dusk. The officers 
in immediate attendance on the rnler keep 
watch by turns during the night. Thus provis¬ 
ion is made against any surprise, and the army 
cannot be said to be without preparation. 
Tsze-leang is the best man of Ch'ing and Sze- 
shuh [Pwan Wang] is highly honoured in Ts'oo. 
Sze-shuh entered [the capital of Ch'ing] and 
made a covenant; and Tsze-leang is [a hostage] 
with Ts'oo. Ts'oo and Ch'ing are in friendly 
relations; and Ch'ing advises us to fight I If 
we conquer, it will come to us; if we do not 
conquer, it will draw off. According as I 
should divine, the counsel of Ch'ing is not to be 
followed.” 

‘Chaoa Hwoh and Chaou Thing said, “We 
have led our host thus far, seeking for the 
enemy. We have to conquer the enemy, and 
recover our subject State;—what more do we 
wait for? We most follow Che-tsze.’ 

‘ Ke of Che [Chwang-tsae; Seun ShowTsaid, 
“Yuen [Chaou Thing] and Ping [Chaou Kwoh 
are partisans of our evil counsellor [Che-tsze].” 
Chaou Chwang-tsze [Chaou Sob] said, “Lwan 
Pih [Woo-taze; Lwan Shoo] has spoken well! 
Let him make his words good, and he wiil take 
the chief command in Tsin.” 

‘[After these discordant counsels], the sub¬ 
administrator of Ts'oo went to the army of Tsin, 
and said, ‘Our ruler, when young, met with 
sorrowful bereavement, and was not able to culti 
vate the accomplishments of learning. But h? 
has heard that his two predecessors [the kings 
Ch'ing and Muh] went backwards and forwards 
by this path. His only aim has been to instruct 
and settle Ch'ing, without seeking to give 
offence to Tsin. You, the officers of Tsin, 
should not remain here long.” Ke of Suy (Sze 
Hwuy) replied, “Long ago king P'ing gave 
charge to our former ruler, the marquis Win. 
saying, ‘Along with Ch'ing support the House of 
Chow, and do not disregard the king’s charge. 
Now Ch'ing is showing no regard for it, and our 
ruler seat us to ask it the reason; we do not 
presume to inflict any disgrace on you who have 
met us. Let me acknowledge the condescension 
of your ruler in this message.” Che-tsze thought 
this reply was fawning, and sent Chaou Kwoh 
to follow the envoy with a different one, saying. 
“ Our messenger gave you a wrong reply- 9 ur 
ruler sent his servants to remove from Ch'ing 
every foot-print of your great State, telling us 
not to evade any euemy. We will not simK 
away from any commands you may lay on us -’ 
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‘The viscount of Te'oo, however, sent another 
message to ask for peace with Tsin, which was 
agreed to on the part of Tsin; and a day was 
aet for a covenant. 

‘ fin the meantime], Heu Pih of Ts‘oo drove 
Yoh Pih, with Sheh Shnli on the right of the 
chariot, to flout and provoke the army of Tsin. 
Ueu Pih said, *• I have heard that when an 
army is flouted, the driver urges his chariot, 
with the flag shaking, close to the entrench¬ 
ments, and then returns.” Yoh Pih said, “I 
have heard that the archer on the left discharges 
a strong arrow, and then takes the reins, while 
the charioteer descends, dusts the horses, and 
adjusts the martingales, and then they return.” 
Sheh Shuh said, “I have heard that the spearman 
on the right enters the entrenchments, cuts off 
an ear, takes another nam prisoner, and returns.” 
They all three did as they had heard, and were 
returning, pursued by the men of Tsin, who 
came after them like two horns, from the left, 
and the right. Yoh Pih shot the horses on the 
left, and the men on the right, so that the pur¬ 
suers could not advance. He had but one arrow 
left, when a stag rose up before the chariot, which 
he shot right in the hump. Paou Kwei of Tsin 
was right behind him, when he made Sheh 
Shuh take the stag, and present it to the pur¬ 
suer, saying, “ It is not the season of the year 
for such a thing, the time for presenting animals 
has not arrived, bat I venture to offer this to 
feast your followers.” Paou Kwei stopped the 
pursuit, saying, “ He on the left shoots well; he 
on the right speaks well;—they are superior 
men.” So they got off. Wei E fA son of Wei 
ChV>w; see the Chuen on V. xxvii , p. 4 and xxviii., 
. 4] of Tsin had askedt o be appointed among the 
uoil clans [See the Chuen at the end of the 
2 d year], and been refused. In his resent¬ 
ment he wished to bring on the defeat of 
the army, and now asked [the commander-in¬ 
chief] to allow him to flout the army [of Ts'oo]. 
This was refused; but his further request to be 
aent with a message to it was granted; so he 
went, challenged Ts'oo to battle, and was re¬ 
turning. P‘wan Tang of Ts'oo pursued him; 
but when E had got to the marsh of Yung, he 
■aw six stags, and shot one of them. Then 
turning round, he presented it to Tang, saying, 
“ Amid the business of the army, your hunters 
may have failed to supply you with fresh meat, 
and I venture to present this for your followers.” 
On this Shuh-tang gave orders to leave off the 
pursuit. 

‘ Chaou Chen [a son of Chaou Ch'uen] had 
asked to be made a minister [in Tsin], and been 
refused. He was angry, moreover, at the escape 
of the party of Ts'oo which had flouted the 
army, and"begged to he allowed to go and pro¬ 
voke a battle. This was refused, but he was 
allowed to go and call Ts'oo to a covenant. 
So he and Wei E both went to the army of 
Ts'oo on their several missions. 

‘Keoh Heen-tsze [Keoh K‘ih] said, “These 
two dissatisfied spirits are gone. If we do not 
make preparations, we are sure to be defeated.” 
Che-tsze said, “ The people of Ch'ing advised 
ns to fight, and we do not dare to follow their 
counsel. Ts'oo asked for peace, and we are not 
able to come to terms with it. There is no 
acknowledged authority in the army;—what 
can many preparations do?" Sze Ke [Sze 
Hwuy] said, •' ft is well to be prepared. If 


those two enrage Ts'oo, and its army come 
| suddenly upon us. we shall lose our army in no 
| time. Our best plan is to make preparations 
[for a battle]. If Ts'oo do Dot make an attempt 
upon ns, we can remove our preparations, and 
make a covenant, without there being any injury 
to a good understanding. If it do make an at¬ 
tempt, being prepared for it, we shall not be 
defeated. Even in the case of an interview be¬ 
tween two princes, they take the precaution not 
to dispense with a guard of troops.” 

Che-tsze [still] refused to agree to this pro¬ 
posal, and Szc Ke sent Kung Soh and Han 
Ch'uen to place 7 ambushments in front of 
Gaou. By this means the 1st army was saved 
from the defeat [which ensued]. Chaou Ying- 
ts'e sent a party to prepare boats at the Ho; and 
in this way, though he shared in the defeat, he 
and his men were the first to cross the river. 

* When P'wan Tang had driven away Wei E, 
Chaou Chen came that same night to the army 
of Ts'oo; and having spread his mat outside the 
gate of the camp, he sent liis followers in. 
There were the two bodies of the viscount’s own 
chariots, drawn up on the right and left. 
Those on the left had stood with the horses 
yoked from day-break till mid-day; and those on 
the left had then been similarly harnessed until 
sun-down. Heu Yen was charioteer to the king 
in the body cm the right, with Yang Yiiw-ke as 
spearman; whiie P-ftng Ming performed the 
same duty on the left, with K'euh Tang as 
spearman. 

‘On Yih-maon, the king at the head of the 
chariots of the left, drove out to pursue Chaou 
Chen, who abandoned liis chariot, and ran into 
s wood, pursued by K'euh Tang, who got his 
buff-coat and lower garment. [Meanwhile], 
being afraid in the camp of Tsin that the two 
officers would enrage the army of Ts'oo, they 
had sent some large chariots to meet them. 
P'wan Tang, seeing at a distance the dust raised 
by these, sent a horseman with all speed to tell 
the king that the army of Tsin was advancing. 
The men of Ts'oo, [on their side], were also 
afraid lest the king should enter the army of 
Tsin, and issued from their camp in order of 
battle. Sun Shuh said, “Let us advance. It 
is better that we set upon them than let them 
set upon us. The ode says (She, II. iii. ode 
in., 4), 

‘Ten large war chariots 
Led the van ;’— 

the object was to be beforehand with the enemy. 
The ‘ Art of War ’ [also] says, ' Anticipate your 
enemy, and you take away his heart." Let us 
press on them.” Accordingly he hurried on the 
army. The carriages dashed along, and the 
footmen seemed to fly ; and so they fell on the 
army of Tsin. Hwan-tsze did not know what 
he was doing, but ordered the drums to be 
beaten in the army, crying out, '• A reward to 
those who first recross the river!” The army of 
the centre and the 3d army struggled for the 
boats, till the fingers [of those trying to get in, 
and that were cut off 67 those who had already 
get possession] could be taken up with both 
hands at once. The other armies moved to the 
right of the 1 st. which alone held its place with¬ 
out moving. Ts'e, minister of Works [in Ts'oo], 
led the troops which had occupied the left front 
to pursue the 3d army. [At the same time], the 
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viscount sent T-ang Keaou and Ts'ae Kew-keu 
with a message to the marquis Hwuy of T'ang, 
saying, “All unworthy I am, and in my ambi¬ 
tious desires I have encountered a great enemy. 
I acknowledge my offence ; but if '1's‘oo do not 
conquer, it will be your lordship’s disgrace. I 
venture to depend on your powerful influence to 
complete the victory of my army.” While 
sending this message,' he ordered P’wan Tang, 
with 40 of the chariofs of reserve, to follow the 
marquis of T-ang, and to act on the left by fol¬ 
lowing the 1st army [of Tsin]. Keu Pih, 
(Keoh K ih) said, “ Shall we await their onset ?” 
Ke of Suy replied, “ The army of TVoo is in 
the flush of its might. If it now collect around 
us. we are sure to be destroyed. Our best plan 
is to gather in our troops, and retreat. We 
shall share the reproach of the other armies, but 
we shall save the lives of the people.” He then 
placed his own troops in the rear of the retreating 
forces, and retired without being defeated. 

‘The king, seeing his own chariots of the 
right, wished to continue the pursuit in ohe of 
them; but K'euh Tang stopped him, saying, 

'[ . “ began with this, and you must end with 
this.” From this time in Ts‘oo the chariots of 
the left got the precedence. 

‘ [In the flight], a chariot belonging to Tsin 
sank in a rut, and could not proceed. A man 
of Ts‘oo told its occupant to take out the frame 
for weapons. After this, it advanced a little, 
and then the horses wanted to turn. The same 
man advised to take out the large flag-staff, and 
lay it crosswise. When this was done, the 
carnage got out of the hole, when its occupant 
turned round and said to his helper, “ We are 
not so accustomed to fly as the soldiers of your 
great Statel” 


‘ Chaou Chen gave his two best horses to astisl 
his eider brother and his uncle, and was goini 
back with the others, when he met the enemy 
and was unable to escape them. He abandoned 
His chanot therefore, and ran into a wrood. The 
great officer Fung was driving past with his twe 
sons, and [catching sight of Chen], he told them 

r P? nd - T £ ey did ao - however, and 
said, The old great officer Chaou is behind us ’ 
He was angry with them, and made them dis¬ 
mount, pointing to a tree, and saying, “ Let me 
find your bodies there.” He then gave the reins 
to Chaou Chen, who thus made his escape. 
The other next day, found his sons’ bodies at 
the spot which he had marked. 

‘ H <> u »g Hoo-ke of Ts‘oo took Ying of Che pri¬ 
soner; and whe " [Ting’s father], Chwang-Le 

knew it, he returned to the battle-field with the 
“ 0WT1 « ,an ’ Woo-tsze of Ch-oo 
[Wei E] acting as his charioteer, and many 
soldiers of the 3d army following him. When¬ 
ever he drew out an arrow, though it seemed to 

h ? f. lHCcd lt in the (Juiver of w <’°- 

tsze, till the latter was angry, and said, “ Are 
you not looking for your son? And do you 
grudge your arrows? Will it be possible to 
exhaust the willows of the Tung marsh ?” 
Chvang-tsze replied, “If I do not get Line 
ones son, shall I be able to recover mine’ 

L n 'Z ”* H l0 rt ar V arr ? w that 1 cannot 
t o n a „ He tl,en !hot the Lien.yiv, Seans 
Laou, lulled him, and took the body into the 

A |. n 0 th t r Rrr0W h " the Kung-tsze 
Kuh-shtn, whom he made prisoner; and these 
two trophies obtained, he returned to the army 


of Tsin. When it was dusk, the army of Ts‘oo 
encamped in Feih, while what remained of that 
of Tsin could not encamp anywhere, but kept 
crossing the Ho all the night, the noise of its 
movements never ceasing. 

‘ On Ping-shin, the heavy waggons of Ts‘oo 
were brought to Peih, and the viscount went on 
to Hftng-yung. P‘wan Tang said to him, 1 Why 
should your lordship not signalize your triumph 
by making a mound, and collect in it the bodies 
of the Tsinites so as to form a grand monument ? 
I have heard that succeessful battles should be 
shown to posterity, so that the prowess of them 
may not be forgotten.” The viscount said, 
“ You do not know what you are talking about. 
The character for * prowess.’ is formed by those 
for 'to stay’ and -aspear’( and 

When king Woo had subdued Shang. he made 
the ode, which says (She, IV. i. [i.] VIII.), 

‘ He has called in shields and spears; 

He has returned to their cases bows and 
arrows. 

I will seek true virtue. 

And display it throughout the great land, 

That aa king I may indeed preserve our 
appointment.’ 

He also made the Woo(jj£; She, IV. i. [ii.] 
X.), of which the last stanza says, 

‘ So he firmly established his merit/ 

The 3d stanza says (see She, IV. i. [iii.J X. 
This is not now a part of the Woo song), 

* We wi *h to develope the purposes [of king 
Wlln], 

And go to seek the settlement of the king¬ 
dom.’ 

The 6 th stanza says (She, IV. i. [iii.] IX.), 

‘ He gave repose to all the States, 

And there ensued several years of plenty.’ 

Thus military prowess is.seen in the repres¬ 
sion of cruelty, the calling in of the weapons of 
war, the preservation of the great appointment, 
the firm establishment of one’s merit, the giving 
repose to the people, the harmonizing all [the 
States], and the enlargement of the- general 
wealth; and king Woo took care by those stan¬ 
zas that his posterity should not forget this. 
J>ow I have caused the bones of the soldiers of 
two States to lie bleaching on the earth:—an 
act of cruelty; I display my weapons of war 
to awe the States:—thus unable to call them 
in. Cruel and not calling in the weapons of 
war, how can I preserve the great appointment? 
And while still the State of Tsin remains, how 
can I firmly establish my merit? There ere 
many things by which 1 oppose what the people 
desire, and how can they get repose from me ? 
Without the practice of virtue, striving by force 
for supremacy among the States, how can I 
produce harmony among them ? I have made 
my gain from the perils of others, and found 
my safety in their disorders;—these things are 
my glory, but what enlargement of the general 
wealth is there in them ? Not ene of the seven 
virtues belonging to military prowess attaches 
to me; what have I to display to my posterity? 
rt, us simply make here a temple for the 
tamets of my predecessors, and announce to 
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them our success. The merit of military prow¬ 
ess does not belong to me. 

* [Moreover], in ancient times, when the in¬ 
telligent kings punished disrespectful and diso¬ 
bedient States, they took the greatest criminals 
among them, and buried them under a mound 
as the greatest punishment. Thus it was that 
grand monuments were made for the warning of 
the unruly and bad. But now when it is not 
certain to whom the guilt can positively be 
ascribed, and the people have all with the ut¬ 
most loyalty died in fulfilling their ruler’s 
commands, what grounds are there for rearing 
a grand monument?” 

‘After this the viscount offered sacrifice at the 
Ho, reared a temple for the tablets of his pre¬ 
decessors, announced to them the successful 
accomplishment of his enterprise, and returned 
to Ts‘oo. 

‘At this time, Shih Che of Ch‘ing entered the 
army of Ts‘oo, and proposed to divide Ch‘ing 
into two States, and appoint the Kung-tsze Yu- 
shin over one of them. On Sin-wei, Ch'ing put 
to death Puh-sliuh (Yu-sliin) and Tsze-fuh 
(Shih Cbe). The superior man may say that 
what the historiographer Yih remarked about 
not taking advantage of people’s troubles was 
applicable to such parties. The ode says (She, 
II. v. ode X. 2), 

«In such distress of disorder and separation, 
Whither can I betake myself ?’ 

They betook themselves to those who would 
hare taken advantage of the trouble and dis¬ 
order!’ 

Par. 4. [The Chuen appends here:—1st, ‘The 
earl of Cli'ing and the baron of Heu went to 
T»*oo.’ 2d, ‘In autumn, the army of Tsin re¬ 
turned, and Hwan-tsze (Seun Lin-foo) requested 
that lie might be put to death. The marquis 
was about to accede to the request, when Sze 
Ching-tsze [A member of the Sze clan. His 
name was ^ft y§sj, Uh-chuh] said, “ Do not do 
so. After the battle of Shing-puh [In the 28th 
year of duke He], the army of Tsin fed for 3 
days on the grain [of the enemy], but there 
was still sorrow on the countenance of duke 
Wftn. His attendants said to him, “ On an oc¬ 
casion of such joy you are still sorrowful; 
would you be joyful in a time of sorrow ?” The 
duke replied, “ While Tili-sliin is still alive, my 
sorrow cannot cease. A wild beast in the toils 
will still fight; how much more the ehief minister 
of a State!” When Ts‘oo pu t Tsze-yuh [Tih-shiu] 
to death, the joy of the duke could then be seen 
byalL He said, “There is now none to embitter 
my peace.” In fact [the death of Tib-shin] was 
a second victory to Tsin, and a second defeat to 
Ts‘oo; and through the time of two rulers Ts‘oo 
could not again show itself strong. Now 
Heaven has, it may be, given a great warning to 
Tsin; but if you now proceed to put to death 


; Lin-foo. thereby giving a second victory to 
■ Ts‘oo, will not Tsin be reduced for a long time 
to a state of weakness? Lin-foo’s service of his 
ruler has been of this character, that; in an 
advance, his thought lias been how to display 
his loyalty, and, when obliged to withdraw, his 
thought has been how to retrieve his errors;— 
he is a bulwark to the altars of Tsin, and on 
; what ground can you put him to death ? His 
defeat is like an eclipse of the sun or moon; 
what injury does an eclipse dc to those bodies?” 
On this, the marquis of Tsin ordered HwaD-tszc 
to resume his office.’] 

I'ar. 5. Seaou.—see V. xxx. 6. Too observes 
that there was no Mow-yin day in the 12th 
month of this year. Mow-yin was the 9th day 
of the 11th month. The Chuen says:—‘In 
winter the viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Seaou, 
which Hwa Tseaou of Sung, with a body of men 
from Ts‘ae, endeavoured to relieve. The people 
of Seaou held as prisoners Heung-seang E-leaou 
and the Kung-tsze Ping. The king said, “Do 
not put them to death, and I will retire.” They 
put them to death, however, which enraged the 
king, so that he laid siege to their city; when 
the people dispersed. Woo-shin, duke of Shin, 
said to the king, “ Many of the soldiers are suf¬ 
fering from tlie cold;” on which the king went 
round all the host, comforting the soldiers and 
encouraging them, which made them feel as if 
they were clad in quilted garments. They then 
approached Seaou, when Scuen Woo-shay spoke 
with the marshal Maou, and asked him to call 
Shuh-chen of Shin to him. Shuh-chen said, 
‘•Have you any wheaten. cakes made with 
leaven?” “No,” said the other. “Have yon 
any spirits made from the hill grass?” “No." 
was the reply again. “ What then will you do 
when your belly is pained with the fish from the 
river?” asked Shuh-chen. The other replied, 
“ Look into a dry well, and save me out of it.” 
“ If you place a baud of rushes on it,” [said Shuh- 
chen, “I will know it]. And when you hear 
the sound of weeping near the well, it will lie I.” 

‘ Next day, the people of Seaou dispersed. 
Stiuh of Shin looked for the well, and there waa 
the rush-band at it. He then wept, and brought 
out [his friend] Woo-she.’ 

Par. 6. The lv‘ang-he editors observe that 
here for the first time we have the great officers 
of States covenanting together about the affairs 
of their States. Ts-ing-k‘ew was in Wei, 70 la 
to the south-east of the present K‘ae-chow, dep. 
Ta-niing, Chih-le. Tso-she says:—‘Hwoh of 
Yuen (Seen Hwoh), Hwa Tseaou of Sung, Tah 
of Wei, and an officer of Ts‘aou, covenanted to¬ 
gether at Tsing-k'ew, to the effect that they 
would compassionate States which were in dis¬ 
tress, and punish those that were disaffected.’ 
He adds, ‘The names of the ministers are not 
recorded, because they did not make their words 
good.’ 

Par. 7. Ch‘in had taken the side of Ts‘oo, 
and was therefore a ‘ disaffected State,’ against 
which the States mentioned in the preceding 
par. should have acted in common, whereas we 
have Wei going to its help. 

The Chuen says:—‘In accordance with the 
covenant, Sung invaded Ch'in, but the people of 
Wei went to its help. K'unfj Tah said, “ Our 
former ruler had a treaty with Ch'in; if the 
great State [of Tsin] come to punish us [for 
helping it], 1 will die on account of the affair.” 
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In the [duke’s] thirteenth year, in spring, an army of 
Ts‘e invaded Keu. 

2 In summer, the viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Sung. 

3 In autumn, there were locusts. 

4 In winter, Tsin put to death its great officer, Seen 

Hwoli. 


Par, I. Kung-yang has Wei (]^) here in¬ 
stead of Keu: but the latter is no doubt the 
correct reading. Nowhere in the Ch‘un Ts'iiw 
have we any account of hostilities between Ts e 
and Wei, whereas from the 4th year of duke 
Seuen there seems to have been a gtate of 
chronic hostility between Keu on the one part, 
and Loo and Ts‘e on the other [See IV. 1; XI. 
3]. Tso-she says that the reason for the invasion 
in the text was because Keu. depending on the 
protection of Tsin, would not do service to Ts‘e. 

Par. 2. Tso-she says:—‘The viscount of Ts‘oo 
invaded Suhg, because it had endeavoured to 
relieve Seaou. The superior man may say that, 
in [the account of] the covenant of Ts-ing-k‘ew, 
Sung might have escaped [the disapprobation 
indicated by the suppression of the name of its 
minister].’ 

Par. 3. Here again Kung-yang has for 

ir 

Par. 4. For Kuh-leang has Seen 

Hwoh deserved to die, for the great defeat at 
Feih ”.as mainly owing to his insubordination; 


and he had since engaged in other nefarious 
plotting. The Cbuen says:—‘In autumn, the 
Bed Teih, at the invitation of Seen Hwoh, in¬ 
vaded Tsin, and advanced as far as Ts‘ing. In 
winter, Tsin, to avenge the defeat at Peih and 
this advance of the Teih to Ts’ing, laid the 
blame of both affairs on Seen Hwoh, and put 
him to death, exterminating also all the branches 
of his clan. The superior man may say that 
the maxim, “ When evil comes on a man, it has 
been brought on by himself,” found an illus¬ 
tration in Seen Hwoh.’ 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘In consequence 
of the covenant at Ts‘ing-k‘ew, Tsin sent to 
demand from Wei an account of its relieving 
Ch in. The messenger would not go away, and 
said, “If the offence be not laid on some one, 
my mission will be followed up by an army of 
attack.” K-ung Tah said, “ If it will be of ad¬ 
vantage to the State, please lay the blame on 
me. The ground of criminating me lies in the 
fact that from me proceeded the movement 
which has excited the great State to demand 
reparation? I will die for this matter.’] 
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XIV. 1 In the [duke’s] fourteenth year, in spring, Wei put to 
death its great officer, K‘ung Tab. 

2 In summer, in the fifth mouth, on Jin-shin, Show, earl 
of Ts‘aou, died. 
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3 The marquis of Tsin invaded Ch'ing. 

4 In autumn, in the ninth month, the viscount of Ts'oo 

laid siege to [the capital of] Sung. 

5 There was the burial of duke Wan of Ts‘aou. 

6 In winter, Kung-sun Kwei-foo had a meeting with the 

marquis of Ts'e at Kuh. 


Par. 1. This is the? sequel to the narrative at 
the end of the last year. The Chuen says:—‘ In 
the duke’s 14th year, in spring. K‘ung Tah 
strangled himself, which the people of Wei 
represented so as to satisfy Tsin, and escape 
[further proceedings from that State]. They 
then annonneed the thing to the States, saying. 
“Ouriulerhad a bad minister, Tah, who brought 
our poor city into collision with the great State. 
The minister has suffered for his crime, and we 
venture to inform you of it.” But considering 
the services which Tah had performed in pacify¬ 
ing [the State], they gave his son [a daughter 
of the marquis] to wife, and made him continue 
in his father’s position [as a great officer].’ 

Par. 3. Ch'ing had acknowledged the suprem¬ 
acy of Ts'oo, after Tsin’s defeat at Ptih; hence 
this invasion of it. It is strange the K‘ang-he 
editors should find the sage’s approval of the 
invasion in the words of the text,—' the marquis 
of Tsin.’ The marquis conducted the expedition 
in person, and the fact is so stated. The right 
or wrong of it is to he determined by other 
considerations. 

The Chuen says:—‘In summer, the marquis 
of Tain invaded Ch‘ing, because of the defeat at 
Peih. He announced his doing so to the various 
States, held a review of his troops, and returned. 
This waa by the counsel of Chung-hang Hwan- 
tsze [Seun Lin-foo. Chung-hang here becomes 
= his surname. For the origin of the denomi¬ 
nation, see the Chuen at the end of V.xxviii], 
who said, “ Show them our array, and let them 
consult about it, and come to us.” The people 
of Ch'ing were afraid, and sent Tsze-chang to 
take the place of Tsze-leang in Ts‘oo [See the 
Chuen on XII. 2], The earl also went to Ts‘oo, 
to consult about Tsin; and the State, considering 
with what propriety Tsze-leang had behaved 
[in formerly declining the.marquisate], recalled 
him.’ 

Par. 4. This invagion of Sung and siege of 
its capital was a further movement of Ts‘oo to 
weaken Tsin. How it was brought about is re¬ 
lated in the Chuen:—‘The viscount of Ts‘oo 
sent Shin Chow on a friendly mission to Ts‘e 
telling him that he should go through Sung 
without asking a right of way. At the same 
time he sent the Kung-tsze P‘ing on a friendly 
mission to Tsin, without asking permission to 


pass through Ch'ing. Shin Chow, remembering 
how ha had incurred the resentment of Sung in 
the affair at M&ng-choo [See the Chuen on VI. 
x. fi. 7. Chow here is the Woo-wei there], said, 
“ Ch'ing is elear-siglited, but Sung is deaf. 
The messenger to Tsin will suffer no harm, bnt 
I am sure to meet with my death.” Hie king 
said, *• If Song put you to death, I will invade 
it.” Chow then introduced [his son], Se, to the 
king, and went on his journey. 

‘ When he came to Sung, they detained him 
there. Hwa Yuen said, “ To pass through our 
State without asking our permission, is to treat 
our State as if it were a border of Ts'oo,—is to 
deal with it as if Sung were not a State. If we 
put to death its messenger, Ts'oo is sure to in¬ 
vade us, and Sung will perish. In either case 
Sung ceases to be a State.” Accordingly, Shin 
Chow was put to death. When the viscount 
heard of it, he shook down his sleeves and rose 
from his seat. His shoes were brought to 
him when he had reached the threshold of his 
chamber; his sword was brought to him outside 
the door of the chamber; and his carriage 
reached him when he had got to the market¬ 
place called P'oo-seu. In autumn, in the 9th 
month, he laid siege to the capital of Sung.’ 

Par. 6. Kuh,—see III. vii. 4, et al. Kung- 
sun Kwei-foo,—see on X. 10. Wang Paou and 
other critics strongly condemn Kwei-foo as hav¬ 
ing been the first great officer who did according 
to his own pleasure in the administration of the 
government of Loo. The Chuen says:—‘At 
this meeting, when Kwei-foo saw Gan Hwan- 
tsze, he spoke with him about the affairs of 
Loo, rejoicing [in his own position there]. 
Ilwan-tsze told Kaou Seuen-tsze [the Kaou 
Koo of V. 3] about it, saying, “Tsze-kea [The 
designation of Kwei-foo] is sure to come to ruin. 
He is all intent on [the dignities of] Loo. Be¬ 
ing so, he is sure to cherish a covetous ambition, 
and then to be scheming against others. But 
when one schemes against others, they will 
scheme against him; and when a whole State 
schemes agaiust a man. how can he escape go¬ 
ing to ruin?’ 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘Mftng Heen- 
tsze [See the Chuen on VI. xv. 4] said to the 
duke, ‘‘I have heard that the way in which a 
small State escapes [being incriminated by] a 
great one is by sending to it friendly missions 
and making various offerings, on which there are 
the hundred things set forth in the court-yard. 
Or if the prince go himself to the court [of the 
great State] to show his services, then he as¬ 
sumes a pleased appearance, and makes elegant 
and valuable presents, even beyond what could 
be required of him. He acts thus lest he should 
not escape [being incriminated]. If, after being 
reprimanded, he present rich offerings, it is too 
late. Ts'oo is now in Sung; let your lordship 
consider what should be done.” The duke was 
pleased.’] 
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Fifteenth year. 
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XV. 1 In the [duke’s] fifteenth year, in spring, Kung-sun Kwei- 
foo had an interview with the viscount of Ts’oo in Sung. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, the people of Sung made 

peace with the people of Ts'oo. 

3 In the sixth month, on Kwei-maou, an army of Tsin ex¬ 

tinguished the Loo tribe of the Red Teih, and carried 
Ying-urh, viscount of Loo, back with it to Tsin. 

4 A body of men from Ts'in invaded Tsin. 

5 The king’s son Chah put to death the earls of Shaou 

and Maou. 

6 In autumn, there were locusts. 

7 Chung-sun Meeh had a meeting with Kaou Koo of Ts‘e in 

'Woo-low. 

8 For the first time an [additional] tithe was levied from 

the acre. 

9 In winter, the larvae of locusts were produced. 

10 There was famine. 


Par. 1. It is said at the end of the conclud¬ 
ing Chuen of last year, that the duke was 
pleased with the suggestion of Ming Heen that 
he should send a friendly mission to the viscount 
ofTs‘oo. Here we are told how he proceeded 
to do so. 

Par. 2. A Al^-^l A Ik 

‘Sung made peace with Ts‘oo.’ In 
accounts of peace made between States, only the 
names of the States are given, without the ad¬ 
dition of A as here;—see X. vii. 1; XI.x.l, el al. 
But no stress is to be laid on the ^ here, as if 

it indicated the princes or ministers by whom 
the treaty of peace was made. The use of it is 

merely a variation of the usual style (jft 

HI? -Lf)’— 9ee th® o* 0a3 °f Ying-tah, m loc. 

The Chuen relates:—‘The people of .Sung 
sent Yoh Ying-ts‘e to announce to Tsin how 
hard they were pressed, and the marquis of Tsin 
wished to proceed to their relief. Pih-tsung, 
however, said, ‘No. The ancients had a saying 
that, however long the whip was, it did not 
reach the horse’s belly. Heaven is now giving 


[the powerj to Ts‘oo, and we cannot contend 
against it. Strong as Tsin is, can it resist 
Heaven? There are the common sayings, ‘The 
mind must determine how high or how low it 
can go;’ ‘the rivers and meres receive [much] 
filth;’ ‘the hills and thickets hide noxious 
things;’ ‘ the finest gems have flaws‘ princes of 
States must [at times] take dirt in their 
mouths ’ This is the way of Heaven; let your 
lordship wait [for another opportunity].” The 
marquis then desisted from bis purpose, and 
sent Heae Yang to Sung, to advise [the duke] 
not to surrender to Ts‘oo, saying, “Tsin is 
raising all its forces, and they will [soon] be 
with you.” The people of ChHng took him pris¬ 
oner, and delivered him to Ts'oo, when the 
viscount offered him large bribes to induce him 
to convey a message of a contrary character. 
He refused at first, but finally agreed to do so. 
He was then mounted on a turreted carriage; 
and having called the attention of the people of 
Sung, he delivered the message with which the 
marquis had entrusted him. The viscount was 
going to put him to death, and sent him a mes¬ 
sage, saying, “Why did you thus violate the 
promise which you made to me? I do not 
j break my faith with youit is you who have 
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cast [our agreement] away. Go quickly, luid 
receive your punishment.” Heae Vang replied, 

“ I have heard that when a prince give* out hi* 
command, it is a righteous act which he dis¬ 
charges, and when a minister receives that com¬ 
mand, he is bound in fidelity to fulfil it. The 
faithful fulfilment of the righteous command is 
beneficial to the State, ami he who lays his 
plans so that that benefit shall be secured for 
the defence of the altars is the people’s friend. 
The righteous command does not admit of two 
fidelities; fidelity does not recognize two com¬ 
mands. When your lordship tried to bribe roe, 
you knew not tho nature of a command. I 
came forth with the command which I had re¬ 
ceived ; and though I die, it has not fallen to the 
ground. To die in fulfilling the command is 
my happiness;—[it will be seen that] my prince 
had a faithful servant. I have been able to ac¬ 
complish my task;—though I die, what more 
should I seek for ?” [On hearing this reply], the 
viscount let him go to return [to Tsin]. 

‘In summer, in the,5th month, the army of 
Ts‘oo was about to withdraw from Sung, when 
Shin Se bowed with his head to the ground be¬ 
fore the king's horses, and said, “ Though Woo- 
wei [Shin Chow, Se’s father] knew it would 
cost him his life, he did not dare to decline your 
majesty’s commission; and your majesty is 
breaking your word !” The king could not an¬ 
swer him. His charioteer. Shin Shuh-she, said, 
“ If you build houses here, and send half the 
army back to till the ground, Sung will receive 
our commands and submit to them.” [The 
ing followed the counsel], and the people of 
Sung were afraid, and sent Hwa Ynen by night 
into the army of Ts'oo. He went up to the 
couch of Tsze-fau, and roused him, saying, “My 
master has sent me to inform you of our distress. 
In the city we are exchanging our children and 
eating them, and splitting up their bones for 
fuel. Notwithstanding, if you require us to 
make a covenant with you under the walls, we 
will not do so, though our city should be utterly 
overthrown. Withdraw from us 30 le, and 
then we will accept your commands.” Tsze-fan 
was afraid, made a covenant with Yuen, and in¬ 
formed the king, who retired 30 It, when Sung 
and Ts'oo made peace, Hwa Yuen remaining as 
a hostage with Ts'oo. The words of their cove¬ 
nant were, “We [of Ts’oo] will not deceive you; 
do not you doubt us ” ’ 

Par. 3. see on III. 6. We 

see from this par. that the chiefs of the Loo 
tribes had the title of viscount. The Chuen 
relates:—‘The wife of Ying-urli, viscount of 
Lob, was an elder sister of duke King of Tsin. 
The power of . the tribe was in the hands of Fang 
Shoo, who put thiB lady to death, and injured 
one of the viacount’B eyes. The marquis of 
Tsin wished to attack the tribe, but the great 
officers all advised against such an undertaking, 
saying that Fung Shoo possessed three extraor¬ 
dinary endowments, and that Tsin had better 
wait for a future opportunity to deal with the 
Loo-she. Pih-tsung. however, said, “We must 
attack them [now], [That] Teih is chargeable 
with five crimes, and of what help will his many 
extraordinary endowments be to him? His 
first crime is that he does not offer sacrifices: 
his second, that he is given to drunkenness; his 
third, that he abandoned Chung Chang, and 


took away the territory of the chief of Le; his 
fourth, that he dealt »o cruelly with the eldest 
daughter of our State; and his fifth, that he in¬ 
jured the eye of his ruler. His reliance on his 
extraordinary endowments, to tlie neglect ol all 
virtue, only increases hi* guilt. His successor 
will perhaps reverently addict himself to the 
cultivation of virtue and righteousness, so as to 
serve both Spirits and men, thereby strengthen¬ 
ing his title to the country;—how will it be, if 
we should wait for such an one ? If we do not 
punish the present criminal, but say, ‘ Let us 
wait for bis successor,’ and then proceed to 
punish him, who may have reasons to allege 
why he should not be touched at all, will not 
our course be unreasonable ? To rely on one’s 
endowments and numbers is the way to ruin; 
Chow of Shang followed it, and his utter min 
was the consequence. When the seasons o: 
heaven are reversed, we have calamities; when 
the productions of the earth are reversed, we 
have prodigious things; when the virtues ot 
men are reversed, we have disorders. It is 
those disorders which give rise to the calamities 
and prodigious things, just as the character for 
corrcctneu, when reversed, produces that for 
failure [See the 

ill fft Ch - 642, ‘jt, art. 1). All these 

things are predicable of the Teih.” 

■ The marquis of Tsin followed this counsel; 
and in the 6th month, on Kwei-niaou, Seun 
Lin-foo defeated the Bed Teih at K‘euh-leang. 
On Sin-hae he extinguished Loo. Fung Shoo 
fled to Wei, the people of which sent him to 
Tsin, where he was put to death.’ 

Par. 4. There had been no hostilities bet ween 
Ta‘in and Tain, since the invasion of Tain men¬ 
tioned in the duke’s 2d year. We do not know 
what led to the invasion in the text, though, from 
the Kwoh Yu, Bk. XIII. art. 1, we may suppose 
that Tsrin was jealous of Tain’s acquisition ol the 
Loo-she. The Chuen says‘ In autumn, in the 
7th month, duke Hwan of Ts‘m invaded Tsin, 
and halted with his army at Foo-she. On Jm- 
woo, the marquis of Tsin led a body of troops 
and exercised them at Tsih, to secure the an¬ 
nexation of the territory of the Teih. He the 
restored the marquis of Le, and had got as tar 
as Loh on his return, when Wei Ko detested 
the army of Ts‘in at Foo-she, taking prisoner 
Too Hwuy, whe was [known as] the_ strong 
man of Tain. Before this, [Wei Ko’s father), 
Wei Woo-taze had a favourite concubine, who 
brought him no child. When he was lit, 0 
charged Ko that he should marry her to some 
one; but afterwards, when he bad become very 
ill, he told him that he must bury her Hive m 
his grave. After his father’s death, Ko pro¬ 
vided her with a husband, saying, “ When my 
father was so very ill, his senses were disorder¬ 
ed ; I will follow the charge he gave when •“* 
mind was right.” At the battle of Foo-she, he 
saw an old man who was making ropes wgi** 1 
in the way of Too Hwuy, against which t“ 0 
strong man tript, so that he fell and was taken. 
In the night, Ko dreamt that the old man sai 
to him, “I am the father of the woman whom 
you provided with a husband. Because you 
followed the charge which your father gave you 
when in his senses, I have thus recompensed 
you.”' 
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Par. 5 . J 4L ~¥~ is sin, p'>' ~ T -jr 

*1 ‘ the king’s Sim, Chati.’ Why the charac¬ 
ter* are so inverted it is difficult to say. What 
the paragraph relate* shows that the court of 
Chow must have been in a* disorderly and law¬ 
ks* a condition a* the courts of the difft. States. 
Chah was probably a brother of the reigning 
king. The Chuen says:—‘Wang-sun (i. A 
grandson of some former kiug) Soo had a con¬ 
tention with the chiefs of Shaou and Maou 
about the chief sway in the government, and 
made the king’s son Tsze-tseeh [The designation 
of Chah) put to death duke Tae of Shaou and 
Wei, earl of Maou. Afterwards, Seang of Shaou 
was appointed [in his father's place].’ 

Par. 6. [The Chuen here relates:—1st, ‘ The 
marquis of Tsin rewarded Hwan-tsze with the 
revenues of a thousand families with which 
the Teih ministers had been endowed, and he 
also rewarded Sze Pih [The Sze Ching-tsze of the 
2d narrative appended to XII. 4] with the district 
of Kwa-yen, saying, “ That I have got the terri¬ 
tory of the Teih is all owing to you. But for 
you, I should hare lost Pih-she [Seun Lin-foo ; 
See the Chuen just referred to]. Yang-sheh 
Chih, speaking of these rewards, said “The 
words in [one of] the Books of Chow (Shoo, 
V. in.4), ‘He employed the employable, and re¬ 
vered the reverend,’ are applicable to such a 
case as this. Sze Pih advised the employ men t of 
Chmig-hang Pih. The marquis confided in him, 
and followed his advice. This may be called a 
case of ‘intelligent virtue.’ The virtue by 
which king Wftn raised the House of Chow did 
not go beyond this. Hence the ode (She, III. L 
ode 1.2) says, 

‘ Vast were the gifts of Chow,’ 

and thus it was that [king Wan] could per¬ 
petuate [his fortune]. It is impossible that he 
should not succeed who follows this way.” ’ 

2d. ‘ The marquis of Tsin sent Chaou T‘ung to 
present the spoils of the Teih at thecourt of Chow, 
where he behaved disrespectfully. Duke K‘ang i 
of Lew said, “In less than ten years Shuh of Yueu 
(Chaou T-ung) will be sure to meet with great 
calamity. Heaven has taken his wits away 
from him.”’] 

‘Par. 7. Chung-sun Meeh is the Mang Heen- 
tsze, with whom we have met already, Kaou 
Koo is the minister of Ts‘e, whose marriage 
with one of the duke’s daughters is related in 
the 5th year. Too says that Woo-low was a 


town of Ke pq ); but Kung-y&ng has 
for , and the place would thus be the Mow- 
low which Keu took from Ke in the 4th year of 
duke Yin. We do not know what the two 
ministers met abont, and need not occupy our¬ 
selves with the conjectures of the critics. 

Par. 8. Tso-she says:—‘This enactment was 
contrary to rule. . The grain contributed by the 
people should not have exceeded the titlie from 
the system of mutual dependence [See Mencius, 
III. Pt. I. iii. 6], having respect to the enlarge¬ 
ment of the people’s wealth.’ It would appear 
then, acc. to this view, that, besides the produce 
of every tenth acre, cultivated by the common 
labour of the farmers round it, and the property 
of the State, duke Seuen now required another 
10th from the produce of the other 9 acres 
which every family cultivated for itself. And 
this is probably correct. From the Analects, 
XU. ix. 3, we learn that, in Confucius’ time, two 
tenths of the produce of the land were levied 
by the State, and it is'most likely that we have 
in the text the first imposition of the second of 
these. Rung and Kuh, however, think that the 
text only -speaks of the abandonment of the 
ancient system of the cultivation of the public 
tenth of the land by the common labour of the 
husbandmen in the different plots around it, and 
the dividing it among them, and then requiring 
from each family a tenth of the produce of its 
allotment. The K‘ang-he editors merely say 
that Hoo Gan-kwoh maintains this view, while 
Choo He preferred that of Too Yu, founded on 
Tso-she’s remarks, without giving any opinion 
of their own. 

Parr. 9,10. is the name for the locust 

in the grub or caterpillar state (^} pj 

tit * 0 I cannot understand the 

note of Tso-she on these paragraphs. He says: 
—‘ In winter the larvse were produced, and there 
was famine. The language shows thankfulness 
for the luck.’ Acc. to Too. his idea is that 
those larvse were produced in the winter when 
they could not do much harm ; but the winter 
of Chow was only the natural autumn of the 
year. In the natural summer there had been a 
plague of locusts; and now towards the end of 
autumn came these caterpillars to devour what 
the locusts had left. There was no ‘ lock ’ to be 
thankful for, but terrible calamity, and famine 
was the consequence. 


Sixteenth year. 
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XVI. 1 In the [duke’s] sixteenth year, in spring, in the king’s 
first month, a body of men from Tsin extinguished 
the Keah and Lew-yu tribes of the Red Teih. 

2 In summer, the archery-court of [king] Seuen at Chfing- 

chow was set on fire. 

3 In autumn, the duke’s eldest daughter, who had been 

married to [the viscount of] T‘an, returned to Loo 
[divorced]. 

4 In winter, there was a very plentiful year. 


Par. 1. The Keah -she and the Lcw-yu were, 
after the Loo-she, the principal tribes of the Red 
Teih; the former having their site in the pres, 
dis. of Ke-taih dep. Kwang-pHng, 

Chih-le, while that of the second, was in the dis. 
of T'un-lew (f|j ^), dep. Loo-gan, Shan-se. 
The Chuen mentions another tribe,—that of the 
Toh-shin, which appears to have been a branch 
of the Lew-yu. On the extinction of these 
tribes, all the territory of the Red Teih came 
into the possession of Tsin. 

mJ? < L? hQ, y l sa >' 8: -‘ In 8 P™g. See Hwuy ol 
lwn led a force, and extinguished the Keah 
tribe of the Red Teih, and also the tribes ol 

f* d To ^V shin - In the 3d month he pie- 
suited the spoils of the Teih [to the king! 
The marquis of Tsin requested [the robes ol 
appointment for him] from the king, and ot 
* I °V hln ' Wlt i the spron and ca P he appointee 

, tlle corMmttnd of the army of t h( 

thu*?! “it a1 * 0 t0 . t ¥ grand-gnardian. Aftei 
L cH? of lsin »» fled into TsHn 

Yn^nmt5 lUh “ 1 u aVe heard th “ wher 
^S^nioted good men, the bad men all disap. 

f nd , h f re •» an instance of the same 
The words of the ode (She, II. v. ode II. 6), 


‘ Be fearful and cautious, 

AS if approaching a deep abyss. 

As if treading on thin ice,’ 

are descriptive of a good man in a high situation. 
When that is the case, there are no people in 
the State trusting to luck. ‘ When there are 
many people trusting to luck,’ the common 
saying goes, ‘that is unlucky for the State.’ 
That is applicable to a time when there are no 
good men.”’ 

Par. 2. Kung-yang has J||| for ; and 
both Kung and Kuh have for Tso-she 
says that in all accounts of fires, denotes 
that the fire was caused by men, and that 

it was from Heaven. Ch‘ing-chow is the same 
as Loh-yang, the eastern or ‘lower’ capital of 
Chow;—see the Shoo, V.xxiv. 1. Too defines 

1§§b£/§ 1’ * a house for the practice of 
military exercises,’ archery being specially in¬ 
tended. Kung-yang and, recently, Maou un¬ 
derstand the term in the meaning of ‘ temple • ’ 
hut the other signification is ably vindicated by 
Ying-tah. is probably ^, though 

i the meaning cannot be *aid to be well a*cer- 
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tained. Seuen was a distinguished king, and 
might well have left a court or pavilion at Cheng¬ 
chow, called by bis name. 

Par. 3. T‘an,—see IV. 1. When the duke’s 
daughter was married to the earl of T an, we 
are not told. What is related in the 4th year 
shows that there were friendly relations between 
Loo and T‘an; but Tso-she says that the lady’s 
coming back to Loo here was in consequence of 
her being divorced, or sent away from Ts‘an 

[The Chuen appends here:—1st, ‘In conse¬ 
quence of the troubles about [the earls of] 
Shaon and Maou [See p. 5 of last year], the 
royal House was again thrown into confusion. 
Wang Sun-soo fled to Tsin, by which he was 
restored.’ 2d, ‘In winter, the marquis of Tsin 
sent Sze Hwuy to pacify the royal House, when 
king Ting feasted him, duke Seang of Yuen di¬ 
recting the ceremonies. The meat was brought 
in cut on the platters. Woo-tsze (Sze Hwuy) i 


privately asked the reason of this arrangement: 
and when the king heard that he did so, he 
called him, and said, ‘Mr. Ke(5^5 was Hwuv’s 
designation), have you not heard this;—when 
the king feasts the princes, the. animals are 
brought in. not cut up; but when he entertains 
their ministers, the meat is served cut up on the 
platters. This is the rule of the royal House." 
Wlien Woo-tsze returned to Tsin, he examined 
all its statutes [affectingentertainments], to re¬ 
gulate correctly its various rules.’] 

Par. 4. The critics cannot be content with 
accepting this paragraph as the simple statement 
of a fact by way of contrast to the suffering in 
the last quarter of the previous year; but cast 
about to find some moral reason for the record. 

See on II. iii. 10, where we have ^ for ‘a 
good year.’ Here we have^^ ^ ‘a very 
good year.’ 


Seventeenth year. 
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31 7' Mm rw 

In the [duke’s] seventeenth year, in spring, in the king’s 
first month, on Kang-tsze, Seih-go, baron of Heu, 
died. 

On Ting-we, Shin, marquis of Ts'ae, died. 

In summer there were the burials of duke Ch'aou of 
Heu, and of duke Wan of Ts‘ae. 

In the sixth month, on Kwei-maou, the sun was eclipsed. 
On Ke-we, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of 
Tsin, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ts'aou, and the 
viscount of Choo, when they made a covenant to¬ 
gether in Twan-taou. 

In autumn, the duke arrived from the meeting. 

In winter, in the eleventh month, on Jin-vvoo, the 
duke’s younger brother, Shuh-heih, died. 

Parr. 1—3. Ke Pun (jp» ; Mingdrnaatr). 

V8:—‘At this tim*» Hpu and Ta‘ao wor*o 
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2 

3 

4 

5 


6 

7 


*ay* : — 1 At thia time Heu and Ts‘ae were of the 
party of Tb‘oo. Their announcing the death of 
their princes to Loo, and Loo’s messages to them 
of condolence, show that it also inclined to the 
same side. 

Par. 4. Here for the second time there is a 
serious error in these records of eclipses. The 
1 st day of the 6th month in this year was Keah- 

the day after Kwei-maou, and 
there was no eclipse upon it. Thia was ascertain¬ 
ed by Keang Kih (ji 


of the eastern Tsin 
dynasty^ He and the Buddhist prieBt Yih-bang 
( * fT> of the T<an 8 dynasty, made out an 

eclipse to hare been poseibleon Yih-hae (7 jfo 

the 1st day of the 5th month; but thlu was 
in the southern hemisphere. There was one 


on Sin-we, in the lltb month; but it was not 
risible in Loo. There was, howerer an eclipse 
in Seuen’s 7th year in the 6th month, when the 
day Kwei-maou'was the new moon; and I hare 
no doubt it is that which is entered here by 
some displacement of the tablets. 

Par. 5. Twan-taou was in Tsin,—in the eas 

of the pres. Ts‘in Chow (jj^ 4J*)). Shen-se. 
The Chuenssys:—‘In spring, tne marquis of 
Tsin baring sent Keoh K‘ih to require the mar¬ 
quis of T$‘e to attend a meeting, duke K’ing 

placed his mother and her attendants 
simply=‘his women’] behind a curtain so that 
they might see the enroy, [who had some bodily 
defect]; and as he ascended the steps, they were 
heard laughing in their apartment. Heen-tsze 
[The posthumous title of Keoh K‘ih] was in¬ 
dignant, and swore, “ If I do not revenge this 
insult, may 1 not eross the Ho again! ” He then 
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returned himselffirst to Tsin, making I.wan King- 
leu wait behind till he should have someth ing 
to report from Ts*e, and charging him not to 
bring him an; word till he had got some charge 
•gainst it. On his arrival [at KeangJ he asked 
that Tg*e might be invaded, which the marquis 
refused. He then begged leave to invade it w ith 
his own adherents, which was also denied him. 

‘[By and by], the marquis of Ts‘e sent Kgou 
Koo, Gan Job, 'lVae Chaou, and Nan-kwoh Yen 
to the meeting which had been called; of whom 
Kaou Koo fled back to Ts‘e from Leen-yu. The 
meeting was held in summer at Twan-taou, 
when it was resolved to punish the disaffected; 
and a covenant was made at Keuen-ti‘oo, to 
which the officers of Ts‘e were not admitted. 
The people of Tsin seized and held Gan Joh in 
Yay-wang;Ts‘ae Chaou in Yuen; and Nan-k> oil 
Yen in Win. Fun-hwang of Meaou [This 
was a son of Tow Tseaou of Ts‘oo, who hsd 
taken refuge in Tsin, after the events related 
in tlie Chnen after VII. iv. 6] was sent to have 
an interview with Gan Hwan-tsze; and on 
•his return, he said to the marquis of Tsin, 
What crime is tiie officer Gan chargeable 
with? Formerly, the States .all served your 
predecessors, as if they could not be prompt 
enough in doing so. [Now], they all say that 
the ministers of Tsin do not treat them with 
good faith, and, therefore, their minds are dis¬ 
affected. The marquis of Ts‘e was afraid he 
would not be received courteously, and did not 
come to the meeting, but sent four of his officers 
to attend it. Some of his attendants tried to stop 
Iris doing so, saying, ‘ If your lordship does not 
go out, Tsin will seize and hold our messen¬ 
gers.’ It was on this account that Kaou-tsze 
ran away at Leen-yu. The three other officers, 
however, said, ‘ That will destroy the friendship 
between our ruler and Tsin; we had rather die 
on our return [than do that].’ On this account 
they came on at the risk of all suffering. If 
we had received them well, it would have been 
the way to encourage others to come to us. 
But have we not done wrong in seizing and 
holding them so as to justify those who tried to 
prevent their being sent? What advantage can 
we gain by long persisting in the wrong, so 
as to make them regret that they came on ? We 
only supply him who fled backjp-ith an excuse 
for his conduct; and of what use is it to frighten 
the Slates by injuring those who come to us ?’’ 
On this the people of Tsin treated Gan-tszc 
gently, and allowed him to get away.’ 


I On the force of the ‘together (|gjj), in the 
account of this covenant, the critics seem to 
differ, some holding that it indicates the ‘ com¬ 
mon’ purpose of the States to punish Ts‘e, 
others their common opposition to TsV>o. The 
K‘ang-he editors would extend the meaning to 
both those objects. 

[The Chuen appends here:—1st, ‘ In autnmn, 
in the 8th month, the army of Tsin returned.* 
2d, ‘ Fan Woo-tsze [Sze Hwuy. At first he was 
invested with Sny (Bjj§), and is thence call Suy 
Woo-tsze; afterwardsne received the eity of 
Fan, which became the surname of his descend¬ 
ants] being about to withdraw from the public 
service on account of his age, be called to him 
[his son] Wsn-tsze, and said, “ Seeh [The son’s 
name], 1 have heard that they are few whose 
satisfaction or whose anger rests on its proper 
objept, while with many the feeling passes to 
other objects. The ode (She, II. v. ode IV. 2) 
says, 

‘If the king were to be angry [with 
slanderers] 

The disorder would probably be quickly 
abated. 

If he were to show his joy [in the good]. 

The disorder would probably quickly 

ceasei 

Thus a superior man’s being either made pleased 
or angry leads to the stopping of disorder. If 
that he not stopt, it goes on to increase. Per¬ 
haps Keoh-tsze wishes to bring tlie disorder he 
is producing to an end by an invasion of Ts‘e. 
If he do not succeed in that, I am afraid lie will 
increase the disorder. I will declare myself too 
old, and let him obtain his wish, which may 
perhaps lead to the dispersion, [of the present 
evil]. Do you follow the other officers, and be 
careful of your conduct.” On this he asked 
liberty to retire on the ground of his age, and 
Keoh Heen-tsze became the chief administrator 
of the government.’] 

Par. 7. Tso-she says that Shuh-heih was a 
full brother of the duke, and then he gives the 
following canon :—‘ All the full brothers of the 
eldest son, while their father is alive, are called 
Kung-tsze (duke’s sons); and when he is dead, 
Kung-te (duke’s brothers). The appellation 
“ younger brother ” always denotes a full bro¬ 
ther of the ruling duke.’ 


Eighteenth year. 
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1 In the [duke’s] eighteenth year, in spring, the marquis 

of Tsin and Tsang, heir-son of Wei, invaded Ts‘e. 

2 The duke invaded Ive. 

3 It was summer, the fourth month. 

4 In autumn, in the seventh montii, an officer of Choo 

murdered the viscount of Tsang in his capital. 

5 On Keah-seuh, Leu, viscount of Ts‘oo, died. 

6 Kung-sun Kwei-foo went to Tsin. 

7 In winter, in the-tenth month, on Jin-seub, the duke 

died in the State-chamber. 

8 Kwei-foo was returning from Tsin; but when he got to 

Sang, he fled to Ts‘e. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says‘ When the invad¬ 
ing armies had reached Yang-kuh, the marquis 
of Ts‘e had a meeting with the marquis of Tsin, 
•when they made a covenant in Tsfing, the former 
agreeing that his son Keang should go to Tsin 
as a hostage. On this the army of Tsin return¬ 
ed, and Ts‘ae Cbaou and Nan-kwoh Yen made 
the ! r escape back to Ts‘e.’ 

Hoo Gan-kwoh thinks this invasion of Ts‘e 
was brought about by Keoh K‘ih, to gratify his 
resentment against that State. The K‘ang-he 


editors argue that it was a public movement on 
the part of the marquis of Tsin to punish Ts*e, 
because its marquis had kept away from the 
meeting at Twan-taou. Certainly the growth of 
the power of Ts‘oo was mainly owing to Ts*e s 
standing aloof from Tsin as the chief among the 
northern States. 

Par. 3. [The Chuen appends here:—'1° 
summer, the duke sent to Ts - oo, to ask the 
assistance of an army;—wishing to invade Ts‘e- ] 
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Par, 4. Kuh-leang has fiS|| for j|fj. Acc. to 

Tso-she, m is the character employed to 
denote the murder of the prince of a State by 
some one of another State, jnst as in¬ 
dicates that the perpetrator was one of the 
prince’s own subjects. Tsang,—see V. xiv. 2. 
In V. six. 4 wc have an account of a terrible 
outrage by the people of Choo on a former prince 
ofTsang. WangK4h-kwanthinks 
that by jjjJJ ^ in the text we should understand 
, ‘ the viscount of Choobut this seem s 
inconsistent with the use of the character m 

5fcK A> however, may denote— ‘a party of 
men from Choo.’ 

Par. 5. Here for the first time we have the 
death of one of the viscounts of Ts“oo recorded. 
His burial, however, is not mentioned, and there 
would have been a difficulty in recording it, as 
the deceased viscount must have then received 
the title which he claimed of ‘king.’ The 
Chuen says:—• In consequence of the death of 
king Chwang, the army [The help of which Loo 
had asked] did not come forth. Afterwards 
Loo availed itself of an army of Tsin [Sec VIII. 
ii. 2], in consequence of which' Ts‘oo had the 
meeting and coyenant at Shuh (VIII. it 10].’ 

Par. G. The object of this visit is given in the 
Chuen:—‘Kuug-suu Kwei-foo was a favourite 


with the duke, whose elevation was due to 
[Kwei-foo’s father], Seang-chung. Wishing to 
remove the three clans descended from duke 
Hwan, and thereby increase the power of the 
ducal House, he consulted with the duke, and 
went on a friendly mission to Tsin, hoping to 
accomplish his object by means of the people of 
Tsin.’ 

Par. 7. See on III. xxxii. 4. 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, on the 
death of the duke, Ke Wan-tsze [Ke-sun Hftng- 
foo] said in the court, “It was Chung who made 
us kill the son of the proper wife, and set up the 
son of another, so as to lose the great helper wo 
might have calculated on.” Seuen-shuh [Tsang 
Hcu; son of Tsang Wan-chung, or Tsang-sun 
Shin in IH.xxviii. 6], was angry, and said, “Why 
did you not deal with him at the time? What 
offence is his son chargeable with? But if you 
wish to send their clan away, allow me to do it.” 
Accordingly he drove the Tung-mun clan out of 
the State. Tsze-kea had then returned from 
Tsin as far as to Sang. He there cleared a 
space of ground, and raised a tent on it, where 
he delivered the account of his mission to his 
assistant, [that it might be transmitted to Loo]. 
Having done so, he took off his upper garment, 
bound his hair up with sackcloth, went to the 
place for it and wept, gave three leaps, and left 
the tent. He then fled to Ts*e. The style of the 
paragraph,—" Kwei-foo returned from Tsin,” is 

commendatory of him.’ For Rung and Kub 

have j0T The place was in Loo. 
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I. 1 In his first year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 
duke came to the [vacant] seat. 

2 In the second month, on Sin-yew, we buried our ruler, duke 

Seuen. 

3 There was no ice. 

4 In the third month, the K l ew and buff-coat ordinance was 

made. 

5 In summer, Tsang-sun Heu and the marquis of Tsin made a 

covenant in Ch‘ih-keih. 

6 In autumn, the kings army was disgracefully defeated by 

the Maou-jung. J 

7 It was winter, the tenth month. 
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Title of the Book. —‘ Duke Ch'ing.’ 
He wag marquis of Loo for 18 years, from B. C.’ 
589—572. His name was Hih-kwing ( 93 
He was the son of duke Seuen by hi.s wife, a 
daughter of the House of T*‘e, and known as 
Muh Keaiig 0^ jfe ). We have the account 
of Senen’s marriage with her in the 1st year of 
the last Book, and Hih-kw&ng was, therefore, 
probably about 17 years old at his father’s death. 
The posthumous title Ch’ing denotes ; Tranquil¬ 
lizer of the people, and Establisher of goverrment 

His first year synchronized with the 17th of 
king Ting T)i tf,e i^tli of King (Jp-) of 
Tsin; the 9th of K‘ing (b^) of Ts‘e; the 10th 
of Muh of Wei; the 2d of King (JpO of 

Ts’ae; the 15th of Seang of Ch'ing; the 

5th of Seuen (^gj*) of Ts'aou; the 9th of 

Ch'ing Oft) of Ch“in; the 47th of Hwan of 
Ke; the 21st of Win of Sung; the 16th of Hwan 
(i|H) of Ts'in; and the 1st of Shin, king Rung 

<^t Wfr ’ of T *‘°°- 

Par. 1. See on Vl.i.l. 

Par. 2. This interment seems to have been 
regular;—five months after the duke’s death. 

Par. 3. The 2d month of the Chow year was 
the 12th month of Hea’s,—the last month of 
the natural winter. • The season must have been 
one of unusual warmth, which is the reason 
why we have the record. 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘In the .spring, 
the marquis of Tsin sent Kea of Ilea [See the 
Chuen introduced at VI. xiii. 1] to make peace 
between the Jung and the king; and duke Seang 
of Shen went to Tsin to express [the king’s] ac¬ 
knowledgment of the service. Duke K'ang of 
Lew, however, wished to take advantage of the 
Jungs’ being thrown off their guard and to 
attack them. Shuh-fuh said to him, ‘You 
will be violating the covenant, and doing de¬ 
spite to the great State;—you are sure to be 
defeated To violate a covenant is inauspicious; 
to do despite to the great State is unrighteous. 
Neither Spirits nor men will help you in such a 
course; and how can you expect to conquer?” 
The dnke did not listen to the warning, but 
proceeded to invade the Maou Jung; and in the 
3d month, on Kwei-we, he received a great de¬ 
feat from the Seu-woo tribe.’] 

Par. 4. Tso-she says that this ordinance was 
made because of the [impending] difficulties 
with Ts'e; but of the nature of the ordinance he 
says nothing. Duke Seuen, in his 17th year, 
had attended the conference of Twan-taou, a 
principal object of which was the punishment 
of Ts'e, and had gone on to cultivate more than 
Loo had done for long the friendship of Tsin. 
Ts'e, it was understood, contemplated an in¬ 
vasion of Loo, and Loo passed the ordinance 
in the text to increase its means of defence. So 
far the critics are agreed; but even Maou ac¬ 
knowledges that the nature of the ordinance 
has not been satisfactorily ascertained. 


K'ew ( ff- or is a terrirorial designation. 
Niue families occupied a tsing see on 

Mencius, HI. Pt. I. iii. 13); filing made a yih 


(); 4 yih made a k'ew; and 4 k'ew made a teen 
(^)- A tien contained 8 square le. The ad¬ 
dition of a & on each side made a ch'ing 
(.Jjfy- may be taken in the sense of ‘a 

buff-coat or coat of mail ’ ‘ a soldier clad in a 
buff-coat;’ ‘a company of soldiers.’ 

Rung and Ruh both take in the flist of 
these senses; and think that the ordinance re¬ 
quired the people in the k'gw all to make buff- 
coats,—how many is not stated. But as Lew 
Ch'ang observes, if this were the meaning, the 

text should be lie fP W and not fP ft 

Too Yu says:—*A k'bc or 16 tsing contributed 
1 war-horse and 3 oxen; a teen or 64 tiling con¬ 
tributed 1 war-chariot, 4 war-horses, 12 oxen, 3 
mailed soldiers, and 72 footmen. The. present 
ordinance levied the contribution of a teen from 
a k'ew.’ We cannot suppose that the ordinance 
in the text was so extreme and oppressive. 

Hoo Gan-kwoh, going on a conversation be¬ 
tween T'ae-tsung of the T'ang dynasty and his 

minister Le Tsing ( thought that 

whereas a klw had formerly contributed- 18 
footmen, which formed 1 keah, the number was 
now increased to 25, the 4 kew or the whole 
teen thus sending into the field 100 men along 
with its chariot. This view has been very 
generally followed; but recently. Wan Sze-ta 
( ^ 1^^), of the period If'ang-he, suggested 
the view that the ordinance bad respect simply 
to the mailed soldiers of the chariot contributed 
by a teen, increasing their number from three,— 
the charioteer, the archer on the left, and the 
spearman or lancer on the right—to four,- and 
leaving the number of the footmen unchanged. 
Sometimes there were 4 men, however, in the 
chariot as we learn from the Chuen on the defeat 
of the Teih at Heen, in the 11th year of duke 
Win; and this he thinks was made the rule at this 
time in prospect of hostilities with Ts'e. See 
the ^ ^ in the j|_ fj| 

Par. 5. Tsang-sun Heu,—see the Chuen on 
VII.xviii. 8. drill-keih was in Tsin; but its 
situation has not been more particularly de¬ 
termined. Tso-she says:—‘ [Loo] had heard that 
Ts'e was about to come forth with an array of 
Ts'oo, and in summer made this covenant with 
Tsin.’ Chaou P-ing-fei supposes, wbat is very 
likely, that the confederation against Ts'e, of 
which we have the issue in par. 3 of next year, 
was now agreed upon. 

Par. 6. The Maou-jung (Rung and Kuh 


have had their site iD the south-east 

of the pres. dis. ot P'ing-luh jfcfe), Keae 
Chow, Shan-se. The defeat here sustained by 
the king’s troops is that mentioned in the Chuen 
after par. 3. Too Yu says it is recorded now, 
because it was only now, in the autumn, that it 
was announced to Loo. 
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Par. 7. [The Chuen relates here:—‘ In win¬ 
ter, Tsang Seuen-shuh [Tsang-sun Hen] gave 
orders that the military levies should be made, 
the walls all well repaired, and the instruments 
of defence provided, saying, “Ts*e and Ts ‘00 
are in bonds of friendship, and we have lately 
made a covenant with Tsin. Tain and Ts‘oo 


are striving for the presidency of covenants. 
The army of Ts‘e is sure to come [against us] ; 
and though the people of Tsin invade Ts‘e, 
Ts ‘00 will go to its relief:—thus both Ts‘oo and 
Ts“e will together attack us. When we see our 
difficulties and make preparation for them, they 
may be resolved.” ’] 


Second year. 
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II. 1 In the [duke’s] second year, in spring, the marquis of Ts‘e 
invaded our northern border. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, on Ping-seuh, Sun Leang- 

foo of Wei led a force, and fought with the army of Ts‘e 
at Sin-chuh, when the army of Wei received a severe 
defeat. 

3 In the sixth month, on Kwei-yew, Ke-sun Hang-foo, Tsang- 

sun Heu, Shuh-sun K‘eaou-joo, and Kung-sun Ying-ts‘e, 
led a force, and joined Keoh K‘ih of Tsin, Sun Leang- 
foo of Wei, and the Kung-tsze Show of Ts‘aou, [after 
which] they fought with the marquis of Ts‘e at Gan, 
when the army of Ts‘e received a severe defeat. 

4 In autumn, in the seventh month, the marquis of Ts‘e sent 

Kwok Tso to the army [of the allies], which made a 
covenant with him on Ke-yew at Yuen-low. 

5 In the eighth month, on Jin-woo, Paou, duke of Sung, died. 

6 On Kang-yin, Suh, marquis of Wei, died. 

7 We took the lands of Wan-yang. 
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8 In winter, an army of Ts‘oo and an army of Ch l ing made 

an incursion into Wei. 

9 In the eleventh month, the duke had a meeting with the 

Kung ts‘e Ying-ts‘e of Ts‘oo in Shuh. 

10 On Ping-shin, the duke made a covenant in Shuh with an 
officer of Ts'oo, an officer of Ts l in, an officer of Sung, an 
officer of Ch‘in, an officer of Wei, an officer of Ch‘ing, 
an officer of Ts‘e, an officer of Ts'aou, an officer of Choo, 
an officer of Seel), and an officer of Ts&ng. 


Par. 1, The Chuen says:—‘In the course of this 
invasion, the marquis of Ts‘e laid siege to Lung, 
■when lus favourite, Leu-p‘oo Tsew-kwci was 
made prisoner in attacking one of the gates. 
The nmrquis said, “ Do not put him to death, 
and I will make a covenant with you, and not 
enter your borders.” The people of Lung did 
not listen to the request, but put their prisoner 
to death, and dismembered him oil the top of 
the wall. The marquis beat the drum himself, 
while his soldiers strove to mount the wall; and 
in three days Lung was taken. He then made 
an incursion southwards as far as Ch‘aou-k‘ew.’ 
Too observes that lie cannot account for the 
silence of the text about this capture of Lung, 
and the subsequent incursion to Ch‘aou-k‘ew. 

Plr. 2. Sin-chuh was in Wei,—20 h south 
of the pres district city of Wei dcp. 

Ta ming, Chih-le. The ft in the text has 
made some critics think that the battle was 
> n consequence of an invasion of Ts‘e by 
Wei, while its being fought in Wei looks as if it 
were in consequence of an invasion of that State 
by 'JVc. The K'ang-he editors, observe that 
Sun Leang-foo was indeed marching to invade 
Ts‘e, when the army of tlmt State, flushed with its 
successes in Loo, met him before he had left 
his own State, and defeated him. As he had 
given occasion, by his advance towards Ts‘e, 
however, to the action, the is used. 

The Chuen says:—‘The marquis of Wei sent 
Sun Leang-foo, Sltih Tseih, Ning Seang, and 
tieang K‘in, to lead an incursion into Ts‘e, when 
they Diet with the army of that State. Sheh-tseih 
wished to retreat; but Sun-tsze said, « No. Here 
we are with an army invading Ts'e. If we retreat 
on meeting with its army, what shall be said of 
our ruler ? If we knew that we could not ["cope 
with itj, we had better not have come forth, 
bince we have met it, our best plan is to fight ” 
In summer, * * * « 

* * * * 


Shih Ching-tsze [Shih Tseih ; J# was ids pos 
humous title] said, “The army is defeated- : 

"a°-. Wa o, ? little E for reinforcements], 
am afraid it will be entirely destroyed. If yc 
l®»e «Uy°til T ha .‘ re P° n wil1 y°n have 1 
l° T ruler P’. 1-he oth er commandei 
n ° re P, iy ' a,ld he continued, [at 
£?"S*te pncral] “ You are the chief mini 
a Jr 1 * Should we lose you, it wj 

he a disgrace to it. Do you retire with tl 
great body of the troops, while I remain here f 
cover your retreat].” » * * *- 


By-and-by the approach of a great number of 
chariots was announced, and the army of Ts'e 
stayed its advance, halting at Keuh-keu. 

‘It was Chung-shuh Yu-he, commandant of 
Sin-chuh, who thus came to the relief of Sun 
Hwan-tsze. and secured his escape. In conse¬ 
quence, the people of Wei would linve rewarded 
Yu-he with a city, but he refused it, and asked 
that he might he allowed to have his suspended 
instruments of music disposed incompletely 
[like those of the prince of a State], and to ap¬ 
pear at court with the saddle-girth and bridle- 
trappings of a prince;—which was granted to 
him. 

■‘When Chung-ne [Confucius] heard of this, lie 
said, “ Alas! it would have been better to give 
him many cities. It is only peculiar articles of 
use, and names, which cannot be granted to other 
[than those to whom they belong]-to them a 
ruler has particularly to attend. -It is by [the 
right use of] Dames that he secures the con 
fldence [of the people]; it is by that confidence 
that he preserves the articles [distinctive of 
ranks]; it is in those articles that the ceremonial 
distinctions of rank are hid; those ceremonial 
distinctions are essential to- the practice of 
righteousness;'it is righteousness which eon^ 
tributes to the advantage [of the State]; and it 
is that advantage which secures the quiet of the 
people. Attention to these things is the condi¬ 
tion of [good] government. If they be conceded 
where they ought not to be conceded, it is giv¬ 
ing away the government to the recipients. 
When the government thus perishes, the State 
will follow it;—it is not possible to arrest that 
issue.”’ , 

Par. 3. Too says that Gan was in Ts'e, and 
Kuh-leang says that it was 600 h from the capi¬ 
tal of that State. But so great a distance is ir " 
reconcileable with the account which we have 
in the Chuen of the immediate advance of tne 
victors after the battle to Ying-k‘ew. Gan was 
probably the same place known previously by 

the name of Leih-hea |v),—in fi> e P res ' 

dep..of Ts‘e-n»n. For Hp S Kung-yang 

has^i^ 

The Chuen says:—-Sun Hwan-tsze returne 
to Sin-ebuh; but instead of entering it, he wen 
on immediately to Tsin to beg the assistance ot * 
army. [At the same time]. Tsang Seuen-sm 
[Tsang-gun Heu] had gone to Tsin for a sinn 
purpose; and they both lodged with Keoh Hcen- 
tsze [Keoh K‘ih; see the Chuen on VII. 
to whom the marquis granted [an aniiv ot J > 
chariots [for an expedition Against Ts‘e]. Kc° * 
tsze said, “This was the amount of the force 
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Sliing-pvfc [See the 28th year of duke He], where 
it triumphed through the wisdom of our duke 
and the cautious valour of his great officers, 
whose servant I am not fit to be.” He then re¬ 
quested a force of SOOehariots, which was granted 
him. He himself commanded the army of the 
centre. Sze-sfieh [Fan Wftn-tsze; see the 2d 
Chuen appended tovll. xvii. 5], as assistant, had 
the command of the 1st army, and Lwan-shoo 
commanded the 3d; Han Keueh [Han Heen-tsze; 
see account of the battle of Peih in the Chuen 
on VII. xii. 3] being marshal of the host. And 
thus they proceeded to the relief of Loo and Wei. 
Tsang Seuen-shuh met the army and guided its 
march, while Ke Wftn-tsze [Ke-sun H&ng-foo] 
joined it with the forces [of Loo]. 

‘When the army came to the territory of Wei, 
Han Heen-tsze being about to behead a man, 
Keoh Heen-tsze hurried in his chariot to save 
the culprit; hut be/ore he arrived, the punishment 
was inflicted. Immediately he sent [the man s 
head] all round the host, saying to his charioteer, 
“I will thus share the reproach of the deed.” 
The army followed that of Ts'e to Sin, and in 
the 6th month, cn Jin-shin, it arrived at the foot 
of [mount] Mei-ke. There the marquis ot Ts'e 
sent a challenge to fight, saying [to Keoh K‘ih], 
“You have condescended to come to my poor 
State, with the army of your ruler; 1 will see 
ou to-morrow morning with our poor levies.” 
lie other replied. ‘‘Tsin is the brother of Loc 
and Wei. They came and told our ruler that 
your great State was venting its indignation, 
morning and evening, on their poor countries. 
He could not bear [to hear of their sufferings], 
and sent us, his ministers, to intercede for them 
with your great State, charging us that we should 
not remain with our host long in your territory. 
We can advance, but we cannot retreat. You 
need not trouble yourself to send [any further] 
message.” The marquis said, “ What they grant 
us is what I desire. If they had not granted it, 
I should have seen them all the same.” 

‘ Kami Koo of Ts‘e entered the army of Tsin, 
and with a stone struck down a man. He then 
took linn, and, [leaving hi« own chariot], mount¬ 
ed that of the prisoner, tied a mulberry tree to it, 
and so exhibited himself round the entrenchments 
of Ts‘e, crying out, “ If any oue wants valour, 
I will sell him what I have left to spare.” 

‘On Kwei-yew, both theavmies were draw n up 
in array at Gan. The charioteer of the marquis 
of Ts‘e was Ping Hea, with Fung Ch'ow-foo as 
spearman on the right. Hcne Chang was chariot¬ 
eer to Keoh K‘ih, with Ch‘ing Kew-hwan as 
spearman on the right. The marquis said, “ Let 
me exterminate those, and then I will take my 
breakfast." With this hegalioped forward, with¬ 
out having his horses covered with mail. Keoh 
K'lh was wounded by an arrow, till the blood 
ran down to his shoes, but he never let the sound 
of the drum cease. [At last], he said, “ I am in 
pain.” Chang-how [Heae Chang. was his 

designation] said, “ At the first encounter one 
arrow pierced my hand, and another my wrist. 
But I broke them and continued my driving, till 
the left wheel is of a deep purple, not daring to 
speak of the pain. Do you. Sir, bear yours.” 
Hwan said, “ From the first encounter, whenever 
we have come to difficult ground, I have got 
down and pushed the chariot along. You, Sir, 
have not known it because of your distress.” 


Chang-how said, “The eyes end-ears of the 
army are on our flag ami drum. It will advance 
or retire as onr chariot does While there is one 
man left to direct this chariot, we may achieve 
success. Why should you for your pain cause 
the lailureof our ruler's great enterprize? When 
one dons his armour and takes his weapons, it is 
to go in the way of death; you are not ill pain to 
death;—strive to combat with it.” With this, 
he held the reins with his left hand, and with 
the right took the drumstick, and beat the 
drum. The trained horses urged on, unable to 
stop, followed by the army. The army of Ts'e 
received a great defeat; [and the marquis] was 
pursued thrice all round [the hill of] Hwa-too- 
ciioo. 

‘Han Keueh had dreamt, [the night before], 
that Tsze-yu, [his father], said to him. “ Avoid 
both the left and the right [of the chariot].” In 
consequence of this, he drove in the middle 
place, and pursued the marquis of Ts'e. Ping 
Hea said, “Shoot the driver; he is a superior 
man.” The marquis said, “ Since you call him 
a superior man, it would he contrary to rule to 
shoot him.” He shot therefore the man on the 
left, who fell down below the chariot, and then 
the man on the- right, who died in it. [Just then], 
Ke Woo-chang, who had lost his own chariot, 
came up to Han Keueh, and asked that he 
would take him into his. He agreed to do 
so, but with his elbow moved him away first 
from the left and then from the right, and 
made him stand behind himself. [Soon after], 
he bent forward and adjusted the body of the 
spearman who had been on the right, [which 
gave an opportunity toj Kong Ch ow-foo and 
the marquis to change places. W lien the fugi¬ 
tives had nearly reached the spring of Hwa, one 
of the outside horses vas caught by a tree, and 
stopped. Ch'ow-foo, [sometime before],had been 
lying in a sleeping carriage, when a snake made 
its appearance beneath him, which lie struck 
with his elbow. It bit him, and though he had 
concealed the wound, he was now unable to 
push the carriage on, and the pursuers came up. 
Han Keueh Went with a rope in his hand before' 
the marquis's horses, bowed twice with his head 
to the ground, and then presented to him a cup, 
with a peih in it, saying, “ My ruler sent us to 
intercede with you on behalf of Loo and Wei, 
charging us not to allow our army to enter deep 
into your lordships territory. Untortunately, 
I found myself thrown among the soldiers, and 
could not avoid my present position. I was afraid, 
moreover, that if I fled away so as to escape fiom 
it, I should disgrace both my own ruler and 
your lordship. And beiug now in the position 
of a soldier, I venture to tell you of my want of 
ability, and to undertake the office [of your 
charioteer], so supplying your present need.” 
Ch'ow-foo then made the marquis descend from 
the chariot, and go to the spring of Hwa to 
fetch some water, when he was received into an 
attendant chariot by Ch'ing Chow-foo, Yuen 
Fei being the spearman on the right, and made 
his escape. Han Keueh presented Ch'ow-foo 
[as the uiarquis] to Keoh Heen-tsze K w'ho, [on 
discovering the fraud], was about to put him to 
death. The prisoner cried out, “ Henceforth 
no one will take upon himself in his room 
the danger to which his ruler is exposed. One 
such person there is here; and will you put him 
to death ?" . Keoh-tsze said, “ This man did not 
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shrink from the risk of death to secure the 
escape of his rulerif I execute him, it will be 
inauspicious. I will forgave him as an encourage¬ 
ment to those who wish to serve their ruler.” 
Accordingly, he spared his life, and in the mean¬ 
time, the marquis, after his escape, thrice entered 
[the army of Tsin], and thrice issued from it. 
looking for Ch‘ow-foo. Every time he hurried 
on at the head of his soldiers to stimulate those 
who wished to retire, and then he entered 
among the Teih men, who presented their spears 
and their shields, covering him till he passed 
through them into the army of Wei, which al¬ 
lowed him to make his escape. 

•The army then went through the pass of 
Seu, the marquis charging the commandants 
[of the cities] whom he saw to exert themselves 
to the utmost, as the army was defeated. [Some 
one] urged a woman to get out of the way, but 
she said, “ Has the marquis escaped ?” Being 
told he had, she said. “ Has the commander of 
the vanguard escaped Being told again that 
he also had escaped, she said, “Since the mar¬ 
quis and my father have escaped, it does not 
matter so muchand ran away. The marquis 
considered that she u as a woman of propriety; 
and finding on inquiry that she was the wife of 
the superintendent of entrenchments, he gave 
him the city of Shih-lew. 

‘The army of Tsin pursued that of Ts‘e, en¬ 
tering the country by [the city of] K‘ew-yu, 
and going on to attack Ma-hing. The marquis 
sent Pin Me-jin [Kwoh Tso; but why he is thus 
designated here has not been fully explained] 
to offer [the invaders] the steamer and the 
musical stone of jade [which Ts-e had taken] 
from Ke, and the territory [of Wei and Loo, 
which it Had taken]; and if this would not 
satisfy them, to ascertain what they wanted. 
Tin Me-jin offered these bribes; but the general 
of Tsin refused [to grant peace for them], and 
required that Ts'e should deliver up the daugh¬ 
ter of T'ung-shuh of Scaou as a hostage, and 
make the divisions of the field- in all the State 
run from east to west. The messenger replied, 
“The daughter of T ung-shuh of Seaou is no 
other than the mother of our ruler. Our States 
are of equul rank, and she is not inferior to the 
mother of the ruler of Tsin. If you, iu giving 
out your great commands to the States, say to 
them, ‘ You must pledge the mothers [of your 
rulers] with us as the proof of your good faith,’ 
what will be the character of such a course in 
relation to the commands of the [former] kings? 
And moreover, it is to command men not to be 
filial. The ode (She, HI. ii. ode U. 5) says:— 

‘ For such filial piety unceasing, 

There will for ever be conferred blessing 

on you.’ 

If you command the other princes to be unfilial, 
will you not be causing the fellows of your ruler 
to do what is not virtuous ? 

‘ The former kings, in laying out the bound¬ 
aries and divisions of the land, examined the 
character of the ground so that the greatest 
benefit might be derived from it Hence the 
ode (She, II. vL ode VI. 1) says;— 

*We have laid out the boundaries and 
smaller divisions, 

The south-lying and east lying acres.’ 


But now when you would lay out the field- us 
the other States, and say, ‘Their divisions n.u.t 
all run only from east to west,’ such an arrange¬ 
ment would be of advantage only to your war- 
chariots. There is no regard in it to >.iu 
character of the ground;—is not this to duo-.i. 
the commands [and example] of the former 

kings ? . , 

‘To go against the former kings is to be un¬ 
righteous;—how can [the State which does soj 
be lord of covenants? Tsin is here in error 
The kindly rule of the four [great] kings was 
seen in their establishment of virtue, and in 
their sympathy with and furtherance of the 
common wishes of all the people. The presi- 
dency of the five leaders of the States was sig¬ 
nalized bv their laborious cherishing of the States, 
and leading them to obey the commands o -t 
kings. But now you seek to unite all the States 
for the gratification of your own limitless 
desires. The ode (She, IV.iii. ode IV.4) Bays, 


« Mildly he spread the rales of his govern¬ 
ment abroad, , . 

And all dignities became concentrated m 
him.’ 

You indeed have not that mildness, and you 
throw away (from Tsin] those dignities; but 
what harm can the [other] States receive 

th *If you do not accede [to our request for pe*<*]. 

my ruler commissioned me to deliver this 

ther message:—With the armies °* y**“ r 
you came to our poor State, and with ou P 
levies we gave largess to your fol o ■ 
Through the terror inspired by your ruler, 
troops were defeated and dispersed. 1 J “* 
Sir, will kindly extend your favour to the tor 
tunes of the State of Ts‘e, and not destroy our 
altars, but allow the old friendship between y_ 
State and ours to be continued, then we sha 
grudge giving up the precious things oi ou 
former rule™ and the lands (which they had 
taken]. If you will not grant us this, then « 
will collect the fragments of our forces. , 
for another battle before the walls of our c p • 
Should we have the good fortune (to wi ;> 
we will still obey your orders. Should w 
have that fortune, we shall much more no 
but listen to your commands.” „ , 

Loo and Wei strongly urged [Keoh K.‘ihJ, / 
ing, “ Ts‘e is angry with us. Those who 
died in battle are the marquis’s 
favourites. If you do not grsnt [his req 
for peace], his enmity to us will be extr - 
And what can you be seeking for ?_ You i 
got the most precious things of his State, 
have also got our territory, and are re '“-' , 

from our difficulties. Your glory is - 

between Ts‘e and Tsin, victory is the go t 
Heaven; Tsin cannot be sure of it.” On > 
the general of Tsin agreed to grant peace, 
plying [to Pin Mei-jin], “We brought our c 
riots here, to nmke intercession for Loo a 
Wei. That we are now furnished with an a - 
swer which we can carry back to our ra* er » , 
from the kindness of your ruler. We dare . 
nothing but listen to your commands. 

Ch' ing then proceeded from the army to L°*' 
meet the duke.” 

Par. 4. Of Yuen-low (Kuh-leang has 
and says it was 50 It from the capital of fs e). 
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the site is not exactly determined. Chang Heah 
says it was in the west of the pres. die. of Lin- 
tsze, dept. Ts‘ing-chow. Others And it in the 
dis. of Tsxe-chhien (yjjj ^), dep. Tse-nan. 
The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, in the7th month 
the army of Tsin approached the capital of Ts‘e. 
Kwoh Tso made a covenant at Yuen-low, by 
which the people of Tsin were required to re¬ 
turn to ns the lands of W&n-yang.’ 

[The Chnen adds here:—‘The duke [of Loo] 
met the army of Tran at Shang-raing, and to 
each of its three commanders (Keoh KHh, Sze 
Seeh, and Lwan Shoo) he gave a carriage of 
leather, with the robes of a minister of three 
degrees. The marshal of the host, the superin¬ 
tendent of entrenchments, the master of the 
chariots, the master of the scouts, and the other 
great officers inferior to them, all received the 
robes of an officer of one degree.’] 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘ In the 8th month 
duke Win of Sung died. He was the first [duke 
of Sung] to whom they gave an extravagant in¬ 
terment, using mortar made of [burnt] frogs 
[for the walls of the grave], with more tiian the 
usual number of [earthen] carriages and [straw] 
horses. For the first time men ( ? images of men) 
were interred with the corpse. The number 
of articles prepared for such an occasion was 
augmented. The outer coffin was made with 
4 pillars, and the inner one was ornamented 
above and on the sides. The superior man 
will say:—“Hwa Yuen and Yoh Keu did not 
act on this occasion as ministers ought to 
do. It Is the part of ministers to control the 
restless movements and remove the errors of 
their ruler, striving to do so even at the risk of 
their lives. These two officers, while their ruler 
was alive, allowed him to take the way of error; 
and when he was dead, they acted as if they 
were increasing his extravagance. They aban¬ 
doned their ruler to wickedness, having nothing 
about them of the proper character of ministers.” 

Par. 6. The marquis of Wei must have died 
either during, or immediately after, his return 
fromTs'e. Knng-yanggives his name instead 

of jg[. The Chuen says:—‘In the 9th month, 
duke Muh of Wei died. The three generals of 
Tsin, on their way from the campaign [in Ts‘e], 
went [to the capital of Wei] to offer their eon- 
dolencee, and wept outside the great gate [of 
the palace]. The officers of Wei met them there, 
and the women wept inside the gate. The same 
rule was observed when the generals were escort¬ 
ed away;—and this became the regular method 
of condolence when there was to be an interment 
[in Wei].’ 

. [The Chuen appends here two long narra¬ 
tives:—1st, ‘When Ts‘oo punished the Head 
of the Hea family in Ch‘in [See VII. xi. 6, 
and read the Chnen there and on ix. 13, x. 8] 
king Chwang wanted to take [his mother], 
Hea Ke, to his harem; but Woo-shin, duke of 
Shin, said to him, “ Do not do so. You called 
out the States to punish a criminal. If yon 
now take Hea Ke to your harem, it will be 
through desire of her beauty. Such desire is 
lewdness, and lewdness is a great crime. One of 
the Books of Chow [Shoo, V. ix. 2] say6, ‘ He 
illustrated virtue ana carefully abstained from 
wickedness;’—it was thus that King Win made 


Chow [what it became]. ‘He illustrated his 
virtue;—that is, he did his utmost to exalt it. 
‘He carefully abstained from wickedness;’— 
that is, he did his utmost to put it away. If, 
having roused the States to this expedition, you 
go on to commit a great wickedness, that is not 
careful abstinence from it. Let your lordship 
well consider the matter.” The king on this 
desisted from his purpose. 

‘Tsze-fan then wished to take her; but Woo- 
shin said to him, “ She is a woman of evil omen. 
She brought [her brother] Tsze-man, to an early 
death; proved the death of [her husband] Yu- 
shuh; occasioned the murder of the marquis 
Ling, the execution of [her son] Hea Nan, the 
expulsion of K‘ung and E, and the ruin of the 
State of Ch‘in. What more inauspicious a wo¬ 
man could there be? Man’s life is encompassed 
with difficulties;—is there any one who cannot 
[naturally] find death? There are many beau¬ 
tiful women in the world;—why must you have 
this one?” Tsze-fan on this [likewise] gave up 
his purpose. 

The king then gave her to the Leen-yin. Seang 
Laon, who died at the battle of Peih [In the 
12th year of duke Seuen], though his body had 
not been found. His son Hih-yaou then had a 
connection with her; but Woo-shin sent a 
message to her, saying, “ Return [to Ch'ingJ, 
and I will make you regularly my wite.” He 
further brought it about that they should send 
from Ch*ing to call her there, on the ground 
that the body [of her hnsband, Seang Laou] 
could be found, and that she must come and 
meet it. [Heaj Ke informed the king of this 
message, whoasked K‘euh Woo [Woo-shin] about 
it. Woo-shin replied, ‘ The tiling is true. The 
father of Che Ying [A prisoner in Ts‘oo, since 
the battle of Peih] was a favourite with duke 
Ch'ing [of Tsin], and is the youngest brother 
of Chung-hang Pih [Seun Lin-foo]. He has 
recently been made assistant-commander of the 
army of the centre, and is very friendly with 
Hwang Seuh of Ch'ing. He is much attached 
to this son, and is sure, through Ch'ing, to offer 
to restore our king’s son [A prisoner, since the 
same battle, in Tsin] and the body of Seang 
Laon in exchange for him The people of Ch‘ing 
are afraid [of Tsin] in consequence of the battle 
of Peih, and anxious to conciliate its favour, so 
that they will agree to the wishes of Che Ymg’s 
father.” [On hearing this], the king sent Hea 
Ke back to Ch‘ing, and as she was about to 
commence the journey, she said to those who 
were escorting her, “ If I do not get the body 
[of ray husband], I will not return here.” [Thus 
she went to ClTing, and by and by], Woo-shin 
made proposals of marriage with her to the earl 
of Ch'ing, who accepted them. 

‘After the accession of king Kung [in Ts*oo] 
when he was arranging for the expedition to 
Yang-k‘eaou [In the winter of this year], he sent 
K‘euh Woo to go on a friendly mission to Ts‘e, 
and to inform the marquis of the time of taking 
the field. Woo-shin took all his family along 
with him, and was met by Shin Shuh-kwei, who 
was going to Ying in the suite of his father. 
Shuh-kwei said to him. ‘ How strange! You 
have the anxiety of all the armies of the State 
on your mind, and yet you are as bright 
as if proceeding to an encounter among the 
mulberry trees. You ought to be stealing 
a marriage with some Lady!" When Woo- 
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shin got to Ch'ing, he sent his assistant in 
the mission back to Ts‘oo with the presents 
[he had received for Ta‘e], and proceeded 
to go elsewhere with Hea Ke. He had been 
minded to fly to Ts‘e, but as its army had sus¬ 
tained the recent defeat, he said, “ I will not live 
in a State which is not victorious." and fled to 
Tsin, where, by means of Keoh Che, he obtained 
an appointment, and was made commandant 
of Hing. Tsze-fan requested [the king of 
Ts'oo to present large offerings [to Tsin], and 
get him dismissed from its service; but the king 
said, “ He has gone in the way in which he had 
planned for himself; but in the plans which he 
laid for my father he was loyal. Loyalty se¬ 
cures the stability of the altars, and may cover 
a multitude of offences. If he prove of advan¬ 
tage to it, moreover, would Tsin listen to our 
request, though it were made with large offer¬ 
ings? If he,do not prove of service, Tsin will 
cast him off, without our having the trouble of 
seeking his dismissal.” ’ 

2d. ‘When the army returned to Tsin. Fan 
Win-tsze [Sze Seeli; see the Cliuen on p. 3] was 
the last [of the generals] to enter the capita! 
Woo-tsze, [his father], said to him, “ Have vou 
not made me wait for you ?” He replied, “The 
army has done good service, and the people are 
meeting it with joy. If I had entered first, I 
should have attracted to myself their eyes and 
ears, and received the fame which belongs to 
the commander-in-chief. On this account I did 
not dare [to enter sooner].” Woo-tsze said “I 

k TJ b ? il'L 3 that he wiU k «T danger.” 

Keoh Fih had an interview with the duke 
who said to lnm, “The victory was due to you ” 
He replied, “ It was due to your lordship’s in¬ 
structions, and to the efforts of all your officers 

Peculiar merit belonged to me." Fan 81ml; 
[ban Wan-tsze] had an interview, and thedukt 
complimented him in the same wav, when he 
replied, * I got my appointment through rSeun ' 
Kang [thecommander of the 1st army. Sze Sceh’« 
was only a temporary appointment], and the 
dispositions were made by K‘ih. No peculiar 
merit belonged to me.” When Lwan PilHiad an 
lntemev-. the duke addressed him also in the 
same way, but he said, ‘It was’Seth who 
structed me, and the soldiers obeyed their or' 

pPeculiar merit belonged to me.’] 

Sec on V.xxxi. 1 . Tsin had insisted 
on Ts‘e s surrendering this territory to Loo and 
Loo would seem to have now taken derive 
measures to secure it. wvwaive 

Parr. 8,9.10. The Chuen says:—< Duke Seucn 
had sent to ask the friendship rn,,d a hn of 
Ts oo [oee the Chuen after VIL xviii 3 ., m | zi 
but m consequence of his i 

State, he accepted a covenant win. uv 1 ? 
joined that State in the invL" on of Ts i"’ flu 

to send any mLon 


Yang-k‘eaou for the relief o^TVe ^When h" 
was about to raise the armv for th* " • , he 
•aid, “Our ruler is young ind we L he 

to the great officers of a mrmer day ff Tn 

scute's;,”?," “ “ 


‘ Numerous was the array of officers, 

And by them king Wan enjoyed repose.’ 

If even king Wan employed a large force, much 
more must we do so! Moreover, our late ruler, 
duke Cliwang. gave an order saying, “When 
our virtue is not sufficient to reach to distant 
regions, our best plan is to show kindness and 
compassion to our own people, and use them 
well.’ 

‘ On this, he instituted a grand census from 
house to house, remitted taxes, was kind to the 
old and widowed, gave help to the needy, and 
pardoned offenders. He then raised all the 
forces of the State. The king’s own troops aLo 
went. P‘8ng Ming drove the king’s chariot, 
having duke King of Ts‘ae on the left, and duke 
Ling of Heu on the right. These two princes 
were both young, and they were capped, not¬ 
withstanding, for the occasion. 

‘In winter the army of Ts‘oo made an incur¬ 
sion into Wei, and then into our territory, 
where it encamped at Shuh. The duke wished 
to send Tsang-sun [Seuen-sliuh] to it, but he 
declined, saying, “ [The army of] Ts‘oo has come 
far, and been long on the way. It is sure to with¬ 
draw, and I do not dare to receive the fame of 
effecting such a service.” Ts*oo then advanced 
to Yang-k'iiuou, and Mang-sun [Mang Heeri-ts/e, 
called also Chung-sun MeehJ begged leave to go 
and bribe it [to retreat]. lie took with him 100 
mechanics, 100female embroiderers, and asmany 
weavers, with [the duke’s son] Kung-hang, as a 
hostage, and with them requested a covenant; 
when Ts‘oo agreed to make peace. 

‘In the 11th month, the duke, with king 
[Muh’s] son, Ying-ts’e of Ts‘oo, the marquis of 
Ts‘ae, the baron of Heu, Yueli, great officer of 
the right, of Ts‘in, Hwa Yuen, of Sung, Kung- 
sun Ning of Ch‘in, Sun Leaug-foo of Wei, the 
Kuiig-tszeK‘cu-tsihof Ch'ing, and a great officer,, 
of^Ts'e, made a covenant at Shuh.’ 

Tso-slie adds:—‘The names of the ministers 
of the different States are not given in the text, 
because this was an imperfect covenant. It 
may be called so, because they were at this time 
afraid of Tsin, and made the covenant with 
Ts‘oo by stealth. The marquis of Ts‘ae and 
the baron of Hen are not mentioned, because 
they had occupied the carriage of [the viscount 
of] Ts'oo, and might be said to have lost their 
rank. The superior man will say. “ His rank it 
what a man must be careful of! When once the 
rulers of Ts‘ae and Heu had failed to assert 
their rank, they were not numbered with the 
princes of the States;—liow much greater would 
be the consequence to men "of inferior station! 

W hat the ode (She, HI. ii ode V. 4) says, 

‘Not being idle in their stations. 

They secure the repose of the people,’ 

may be applied to a case like this.” ’ 

Shuh was a place belonging to Loo,—in the 
west of the dis. of T‘ae-gan, dep. of the same 
name. The K‘ang-he editors observe that the 

in P- 9 before ^ is the first time 
that any scion of the House of Ts‘oo is thus 
designated; that the precedence given to Ts'oo 
ami Ts'in in p. 10 sliowg the power of those 
ales; and that Tso-she is right in the reason 
wnich he assigns for the absence of Ts‘ae and 
Heu in the enumeration. 
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[The Chuen gives here the two following nar¬ 
ratives:—1st, ‘When the amiy ofTs ‘00 reached 
Sung [on its return], Kung-liing [See above 
in the last ChuenJ stole away from it, back to 
Loo. Tseng Seuen-9huh said “ H&ng-foo, in 
thus shrinking from the discomfort of a few 
years, has had no regard to the welfare of the 
State of Loo. How shall the State deal with 
the case? Who will sustain the consequences? 
Hereafter, the people will have to suffer 
them. The State has been abandoned." During 
this expedition, Tein avoided Ts‘oo through fear 
of the multitude of its army. The superior man 
will say, “Numbers cannot be dispensed with. 
Great officer*, having the authority in their 
hands, could overcome by numbers;—how much 
more must an intelligent ruler who uses his 
numbers well do so! What ‘ The great Declara¬ 
tion ’ (Shoo, III. i. Pt. ii. 6) says, about Shang’s 
haring millions of people, divided in heart and 
Chow's having ten men united, illustrates the 
value of numbers (?) ] 

2d. ‘The marquis of Tsin sent Kung-soh [Sze 
Chwang-pik ±&itP to Chow with the 
prisoners and spoils of Ts‘e, but the king would 
not sec him, and made duke Seang of Shcn decline 
[the offerings], saying, “ When any of the wild 
tribes, south, east, west or north, do not obey 
the king’s commands, and by their dissoluteness 
and drunkenness arc violating all the duties of 
society, the king gives command to attack them. 
Then when the spoils taken from them are 
presented, the king receives them in person, and 
rewards their punishers;—thus curbing the 


disrespectful, and encouraging the meritorious. 
When States, ruled by princes of the same 
surname with the royal House, or by princes of 
other surnames, are doing despite to the king's 
rules, he gives command to attack them. Then 
an announcement is made of the service perform¬ 
ed, but no trophies of it are presented:—[the 
king] in this way showing his respect for his 
relatives and friends, and preventing rude license 
[in the punishment]. Now my uncle [of Tsin], 
having obtained a victory over Ts‘e, yet has not 
sent any of his ministers commissioned by me 
to guard and comfort the royal House. The 
messenger whom he has sent to comfort me, the 
One man, is this Kung-pih, whose office gives 
him no introduction to the royal House, which 
is coutrary to the rules of the former kings. 
Though I wish to receive Kung-pih, yet I do 
not dare to disgrace my uncle by setting at 
naught the old statutes. And Ts‘e is a State 
ruled by princes of another surname, descend¬ 
ants of the grand-tutor [of king W#n]. Grant¬ 
ing that its ruler rudely indulged his own 
desires so as to excite the anger of iny uncle, 
would it not have been sufficient to remonstrate 
with him, and instruct him?" 

‘To this speech Sze Chwang-pih could mako 
no reply, and the king entrusted the entertaining 
of him to his three [principal] ministers. They 
treated him with the ceremonies due to the great 
officer of a president of the States, announcing 
his ruler’s conquest of his enemies,—a degree 
lower than the ceremonies proper to a high 
minister. The king also gave him an entertain¬ 
ment, and presented him privately with gifts, 
making the director of the ceremonies say to 
him, “This is contrary to rule. Do not make a 
record of it.’.”] 


Third year. 
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III. 1 In his third year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 
duke joined the marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, the 
marquis of Wei, and the earl of Ts‘aou, in invading 
Ch'ing. 

2 On Sin-hae there was the burial of duke Muh of Wei. 

3 In the second month, the duke arrived from the invasion 

of Ch‘ing. 

4 On Keah-tsze the new temple took fire, when we wailed 

for it three days. 

5 On Yih-hae there was the burial of duke W&n of Sung. 

6 In summer, the duke went to Tsin. 

7 K‘eu-tsih, duke [Muh’s] son, of Ch‘ing led an army, and 

invaded Heu. 

8 The duke arrived from Tsin. 

9 In autumn, Shuh-sun K‘eaou-joo led an army, and laid 

siege to Keih. 

10 There was a grand sacrifice for rain. 

11 Keoh K‘ih of Tsin, and Sun Leang-foo of Wei, invaded the 

Tseang-kaou-joo. 

12 In winter, in the 11th month, the marquis of Tsin sent 

Seun Kang to Loo on a friendly mission; and the mar¬ 
quis of Wei sent Sun Leang foo on the same. 
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13 On Ping-woo we made a covenant with Seun Kang, and 

on Ting-we we made one with Sun Leang-foo. 

14 Ch‘ing invaded Heu. 


Par. 1. This par. shows how the weaker 
States oscillated between the two great ones of 
Tain and Ts‘uO, making covenants with them, 
and immediately after breaking them, accord¬ 
ing as the pressure came from them. Loo, 
Sung, Wei, and Ts'aou had all been parties 
with Ch’ing to the covenant at Shuh, in which 
the presidency of Ts‘oo was acknowledged, only 
two months before this; yet here they are, at 
the summons ot Tsin, banded together with it, 
and invading Ching. The Chuen says:—In 
the 3d year, in spring, the States [mentioned] 
invaded Ch’ing, when their armies halted at 
Pih new; the object being to avenge the battle 
of Peih [ ? Sufficient reasons for the attack of 
Ch‘ing may be found without going back so far 
•is that battle], A detachment then proceeded 
eastwards into the country, which was - met by 
duke [Muh’s] son, Yen, who defeated it at 
K‘ew-yu, having previously placed an ambus¬ 
cade at Man in the eaatem borders. Hwang 
Seuh proceeded to Ts‘oo with the trophiea of 
this victory,’ I 

As the last earl of Ta‘aou and the marquis of 
Wei were both unburied, their successors should 
not be mentioned here by their titles, but aim- 

ply *s Hgy H— and ^ according to the 
analogy of ^ in V. ix. 2. Why this ‘ vio¬ 
lation of rule.’ as Too calls it, is committed here, 
we cannot tell. The failure of the enterprise is 
also kept back. 


Par. 2. Kung-yang has |p. for £&. The 
interment took place a month behind the proper 
time. The delay was probably occasioned by 
the expedition against Ch-jng. 

Par. 4. By •>§*, 4 the new temple,’ wo 
are to understand the temple or shrine-house of 
duke Seuen. So Kung-jang says expressly— 

and Kuh-lcang has, to the 
same effect, *g*. The three years of 

mourning for him had been completed, and his 
Spint-tablet had been solemnly and regularly 
inducted into the shrir.e-house proper to it [See 
on IV. ii. 2] when thus, shortly after, it took tire. 
It was according to rule for duke Cli’ing Hnd his 
ministers to wail 3 days on sucl. an occurrence, 
a c w, T . he extravagant interment given to 
duke WSn is described on p. 5 of last year. 
Perhaps it was in the same spirit that the 

till^he 7,h “ff 4 , if he ,iad bee" emperor, 

till the 7th month after his denth. 

TsWo 0 reYto^o n !^ hiCl> T “ n ^ “”'**»*“ 
Par 7 ' ^eu-tsih was. the name of Tsze- 
leang (-jp j|£), a son of duke Muh of Clring, 
who appears, very creditably to himself in the 
™ u ™°" VH.iv.3. Tso fa y, thatT now in 
vaded Heu because that 6tate, reiving on the 

*$Z!' 0n 0f T S ‘°°1 wonld not Krve ' Cluing. It 
will be remembered liow the earl of Cli’ing ex¬ 


tinguished, or nearly so, the State of Heu in 
the 11th year of duke Yin. The young prince 
of Heu recovered his patrimony in the 15th 
yearof.dnke Hwan; after which the text re¬ 
cords sundry invasions of Heu by Ch’ing, till 
the 6th year of duke Ho, when Ta’oo laid siege 
to its capital, and Ch’ing was obliged to cease 
from troubling Heu in deference to that stronger 
power. For some reason or other, Ch’idg now 
thought fit to revive its ancient claims. 

Par. 8. [The Chuen introduces here the fol¬ 
lowing narrative, a sequel partly to the first 
introduced after par. 5 of last year:—‘The peo¬ 
ple of Tsin restored the Rung ts*e Kuh-shin 
and the body of the Leen-yin, Seang Laou, ask¬ 
ing that Che Ying might be sent to Tsin in ex¬ 
change for them. At this time Seun Show, 
[Che Ying*s father], was assistant-commander 
of [Tsin's] army of the centre, and on that ac¬ 
count Ts’oo agreed to the exchange. When the 
king was sending Che Ying away, he said to 
him, “Do you feel resentment against me?” 
Ying replied, “ Our two States were try ing the 
appeal to battle, when I, through my want of 
ability, proved unequal to the duties of my 
, position, became a prisoner, and, lost my left 

ear. That your servants did not take my blood 

to smear their drums with [See Mencius, I. Ft. 
I. vii. 4], and that you now send me back to 
Tsin to be punished there, is your kindness. I 
have to blame only my own want of ability; 
—against whom should I feel resentment f" 
“Then," continued the king, “do you feci 
grateful to me?” “Onr two States,” was the 
reply, “ consulting for the [security of] their 
altars, and seeking to relieve the toils of their 
people, are curbing their anger, and exercising a 
mutual forgiveness. Each is giving up its pris¬ 
oner, to establish the good understanding be¬ 
tween them. The good of the two States is 
what is contemplated; there is no special refer¬ 
ence to my [good]:—to whom should I presume 
to be grateful ?” The king went on to ask, 
“When you return to Tsin, how will you repay 
me ?” Ying replied, “ 1 have nothing for which 
to feel resentment, and your lordship has no¬ 
thing for which to demand gratitude. Where 
there is no resentment and no gratitude, I do 
not know what is to be repaid.” “Yes,” urged 
the king, “ but you must give me an answer." 
Ying then said, “If, through your lordship. I, 
your prisoner, get back with ray bones, to Tsin, 
should my ruler there order me to-execution, in 
death I will remember your kindness. If by 
your kindness I escape that fate, and am de¬ 
livered to [roy father] Show, who is not a mini¬ 
ster of Ts’oo, then should he request permission 
from our ruler, and execute rite in our ancestral 
temple, I will still in death remember your 
kindness. If he should not obtain permission 
to inflict such a doom, but I be appointed to the 
office hereditary in my family; and should 
troubles then arise, and I be hading n troop to 
look after the borders of Tsin, and meet with 
your .officers, I will not presume to avoid them. 

1 will do my utmost, even to death, and with 
an undivided heart discharge my duty as a 
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servant [of Tsin]it is thus I will repay you." 
The king said, “Tsin is not to be contended 
with.” lie then treated Ying with exceeding 
courtesy, and sent him back to Tsin.’] 

Par. 9. Tso observes that when Loo took or 
received from Ts‘e the lands of Win-yang, the 
city of Keili refused its submission, and in 
consequence Sluth-sun K‘eaou-joo now laid siege 
to it. and, we must suppose, took it. According 
to this, Keili was in the territory of Win-yang. 
It is referred to the pres. dis. of Fei-shing, dep. 
T*ne-gan. 

Par. 10. See on II. v. 7. 

Par. 11. The tribe of Tseang-kaou-joo is 
mentioned in the last Chuen on V. xxih., where 
we also learn that the surname ot the chief was 
Jg^. Kung-yang gives the name with a 

instead of |^j, and Kuh-leang with a j^. Tso- 
she says that the reason for the expedition was 
that the Tseang-kaou-joo were a remnant of 
the Red Teih. He adds, ‘ When it is said. “ The 
Tseang Kaou-joo dispersed,” '• e are to under¬ 
stand that the chief had lost his hold on the 
people.’ 

Parr. 12, 13. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, 
in the 11th month, the marquis of Tain sent 
Seun King to Loo on a friendly mission, and to 
renew the covenant [between Loo and Tsin] 
[That made at Clrih-keih, in Clring’s 1st year]. 
The marquis of Wei [also] sent Sun Liiang-too 
on a similar mission, and to renew the covenant 
between Loo and Wei [That in the 7th year of 
duke Seuen]. The duke consulted Tsang Seuen- 
sliuh saying, “The station of Cliung-liang Pill 
(Seun Kttng) in Tsin is that of a minister of trie 
3d degree, while Sun-tsze is in Wei its minister 
of the 1st degree. AYith which shall I covenant 
first?” Seuen-shuh replied, “A minister of the 
1st degree in a second-rate State corresponds to 
one of the 2d degree in a great State; its 2d degree 
corresponds to the great State's 3d: and its 3d 
degree to the great State’s great officers of the 
highest class. In a small State, the minister of 
the 1st degree corresponds to a great State s of 


the lowest; the 2d degree to the great Slate's 
highest class of great officers, and the 3d degree 
to the second class. These are the relations of 
high and low [as concerns ministers and great 
officers], fixed by ancient rule. Now Wei, as 
compared with Tsin, cannot be regarded as a 
State of the 2d degree; and Tsin is lord of 
covenants:—give the precedence to it.” [Ac¬ 
cordingly], on Ping-woo a covenant was made 
with Tsin, and on Ting-we, with Wei;—which 
was right’ 

Par. 14. [We have here three narratives ap¬ 
pended in the Chuen:—1st. * In the 12th month, 
on Keah-seuh. Tsin constituted six armies [See 
the Chuen at the end of V. xxviii.]. Han Keucli, 
Chaou Kw oh, Kung Soh, Han Cli'uen. Scan 
Ckuy. and Chaou Chen, were all made high 
ministers,—in reward for their services at Gan. 

2d. ‘The marquis of Ts'epaid a court-visit to 
Tsin. When he was about to deliver his symbol 
of jade, Keoh K‘ih ran forward and said, “This 
visit is on account of the laughter of your lord¬ 
ship’s women, and the disgrace thereby inflicted 
[on me] [See the Chuen on Vll.xvii.o]; our 
i ruler dare not accept this ceremony.” When 
1 the marquis of Tsin was feasting him of Ts‘e, 

; the latter looked [stedfastly] at Han Keueh, 
who said, “Does your lordship know me?” 

| “ Your clothes are different,” was the reply [See 
i the account of the battle of Gan, p. 3 of last 
1 year]. Han Keueh ascended the steps with a 
! cup of spirits, and said, * I did not presume not 
, io risk my life, in order that your lordships 
j might meet in this hall.”’ 

3d. ‘When Seun Ying was [a prisoner] in 
T8‘oo, a merchant of Cli ing formed a plan to 
couvey him out of it in a bag of clothes. The 
plan was not carried out; but when Tb‘oo lind 
restored Ying, the merchant went to Tsin, where 
Ying treated liim aa well as if lie had really deliv¬ 
ered him. The merchant said, “ 1 did not do the 
service, and dare I receive this treatment as if I 
had done it? I am but a small man, and must 
not for my own advantage impose on a superior 
man.” lie then went to IVe.'] 


Fourth year. 
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IV. 1 In the [duke’s] fourth year, in spring, the duke of Sung 
sent Hwa Yuen to Loo on a friendly mission. 

2 In the third month, on Jin-shin, Keen, earl of Ch‘ing, 

died. 

3 The earl of Ke paid a court-visit, to Loo. 

4 In summer, in the fourth month, on Keah-yin, Tsang-sun 
^ Heu died. 

5 The duke went to Tsin. 

6 There was the burial of duke Seang of Ch'ing. 

7 In autumn, the duke arrived from Tsin. 

8 In winter, we walled Yun. 

9 The earl of Ch‘ing invaded Heu. 


I’ar. X. Before this time, in all the period of 
the Oh‘on Ts’ew, Sung had sent no friendly 
mission of inquiry to Loo. It had sent no 
response even to the mission of the Kung-tsze 
Suy in Wfin’s 11 th year. There was probably 
some reason for Hwa Yuen’s risit more than 
what Tso-she assigns,—that it was to open 
communication with Loo on the part of the new 
duke of Sung (jg| g). 

i’ar. 2. On Too Yn’s scheme of the calendar, 
Jin-shin was the 28th day of the 2d month. 

Par. 3. This earl of Ke was married to a 
daughter of Loo. of whose return to her natire 
State, divorced, we read in the 1st par. of next 
year. Tso says the visit he now paid to the 
court of Loo was in preparation for that event; 
—to explain, that is, the reasons which made it 
advisable. On the see on VI. xii. 2. 

Par. 4. Heu had been an important officer 
of Loo. He was succeeded by hit son, Heih 


known as Tsang-sun Woo-chung (iff* 

Parr. 5,7. The Chuen says;—‘When the 
marquis of Tsin saw the duke, lie did not be¬ 
have to him with respect. Ke Win-tsze [Ke- 
sun Hilng-foo] said, “The nmrqnis of Tsin is 
sure not to escape [a violent death!. The ode 
(She, IV. i. [iii.] 111.) says, 

‘ Let me lie reverent, let me be reverent. 
Heaven's method is clear;— 

Its appointment is not easily preserved.* 

The appointment of the marquis of Tsin de¬ 
pends on the States; ought he not to treat them 
a ltli resjiect ?” In autumn, when the duke 
came [hack] from Tsin. he wished to seek for a 
tnendiy un lerstanding with Ts‘ 00 , and to re¬ 
volt from 'Jsin; but Ke Wkn-tsze said to him. 
You should not do so. Though Tsin has be¬ 
haved unreasonably, we should not revolt from 
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it. The State is large; it* minister* are har¬ 
monious; and it is near to ns. The [other] 
State* receire it* order*. -We may not yet 
cherish disaffection to it. The work of the 
historiographer Yih says, ‘If he be not of our 
kin, he is sure to have a different mind.’ Al¬ 
though T*‘oo be great, its ruler is not akin to 
us;—will he be willing to love ns?” On this, 
the duke desisted from his purpose.’ 

Par. 6. There were troubles, probably, in 
Ch‘ing, which occasioned this hasty interment 
of duke Seang. 

Par. 8. jpp,—Kiing-yang li as ^t|[. Too thinks 
that the duke walled Yun, as a precautionary 
measure against Tsin, having it in mind to 
revolt from it. If this be a correct guess, then 
the Yun here must have been on the west 
of Loo, and a different place front the Yun 
in VI. xii. 8, which was fortified against any 
attempts of Keu from the east. But ncc. 
to Too, on XI. x. 4 there was a Yun in the dis¬ 
trict of Wftn-yang; and I agree with the K'ang- 
he editors in approving the view of Tae K‘e 
i Sung dyn, towards the end of the 
12fh cent.) that this was the city in the text, and 
that Loo now fortified it, simply to strengthen 
itself, without reference to Tsin. The Cliuen 
on p. 7 says that the duke had desisted from his 
purpose to brave that power. 

Par. 9. The Cliuen says:—‘ In winter, in the 
4tli month, Kung-sun Shin of Clifing led a force. 


and endeavoured to lay out the boundaries of 
the fields of Heu. [which Ch'ing had taken ill 
its recent inroads]. The people of lien defeat¬ 
ed him at Chen-p‘e, when the earl of Citing in¬ 
vaded that State [himself], and took the lands 
of Tseu-jin and Ling-tun. Lwan-shoo of Tsin, 
in command of the army of the centre, with 
Seun Show, as assistant-commander, and Sze 
Seeh, assistant-commander of the 1st army, in 
order to relieve Hen. made an invasion of firing, 
and took Fan-chae. Tsze-fan of Ts‘oo then 
came to the relief of Ch’ing; and the earl of 
Ch‘ing and the baron of Heu sued each other 
[before him], Hwang Setih pleading the ease 
of the earl. Tsze-fan could not determine the 
matter in dispute, and said, •• It you two princes 
will go before my ruler, then he and some of his 
ministers will hear together what you want to 
prove, and the merits of your case can be known. 
If you will not do so, then 1 (Tszo-fan's name 
was do not feel myself able to ascertain 

the merits of it.’” 

The critics dwell on the incongniousness of 
the earl of Ch'ing’s Ixing so styled, and of his 
engaging himself in the invasion of Heu, before 
the year in which his father died was expired. 

[The Cliuen adds here:—-In winter. Chaou 
Ying [A younger, or the youngest, brother of 
Chaou Tun, the great minister of T.-in in 
dnke VYtin’s time] had an inti igue with Chaou 
Chwang-ke (Chwang-ke was the wile ol Chaou 
Soh. or Chaou Chwang-ts/e, the son ot Chaou 
Tun).’] 
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y. 1 In the [duke’s] fifth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, the third daughter [of duke Wan, who had been 
married to the earl] of Ke, came back to Loo. 

2 Chung-sun Meeh went to Sung. 

3 In summer, Shuh-sun K‘eaou-joo had a meeting with Seun 

Show of Tain in Kuh. 

4 [A part of] mount Lcang fell down. 

5 In autumn, there were great floods. 

6 In winter, in the eleventh month, on Ke-yew, the king rby] 

Heaven’s [grace] died. 

7 In the twelfth month, on Ke-ch‘ow, the duke had a meeting 

with the marquis of Tsin, the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke 
of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ch'ing, 
the earl of Ts'aou, the viscount • of Choo, and the 
earl of Ke, when they made a covenant together in 
Ch‘ung-laou. 
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Par. 1 See on the 3d par of last v ear. 
Comp also VII. xvi. 3. where we have a similar 
record concerning another daughter of Loo. The 

urn ill the text could not be a daughter of 
duke Giving who was now only about 21 years 
old. Nor is it likely she was a daughter of duke 
Seuen, for his eldest daughter’s marriage appears 
4 years after this The remarks of Hoo Gan- 
kwoh on this passage are. perhaps, worth 
translating:—‘The CJrun Ts'ev is careful in 
recoiding the marriages and divorces of the 
daughters of Loo, because the relation of hus¬ 
band and wife is the greatest bond of society. 
AVhen a son is born, the parents wish to get 
him a wife, and for a daughter they wish to 
get a husband. This is characteristic of all ; 
parents; and if they cannot select a proper wife 
and a proper husband, then the lot of husband 
and wife is bitter, and occasion is given to 
lewdness and evil. The royal laws attach great 
importance to this matter; it lies at the root of 
the human relations; and the Classic is careful 
m recording it, as a warning to future ages.’ 

[The Chuen continues the brief narrative at 
the end of last year:—‘This spring, [Ying’s 
brothers], he of Yuen (Chaou T'ung), and he of 
Pmg (Chaou K« oh), banished him to Ts'e. He 
said to them, “ While 1 am here, I can prevent 
the House of Lwan from rising [against us]; if 
I be gone, you, my brothers, will have to be 
sorry [for your step]. Every body has what lie 
can do, and w hat he cannot do. What harm 
will your letting me alone do?” His brothers 
would not listen to him. 

YV ‘"g dreamt that Heaven sent [a Spirit] to say 
to hint, “ Sacrifice to me, and I will bless you.” 
He sent and asked Szc Ching-pih [Sze Uh-chuhJ 
a "out the dream, who said he did not know its 
meaning. Afterwards, however, he [Probably 
Cmng-pilij told it to one of his followers, who 
sard, “Spirits bless the virtuous, and send ca¬ 
lamity on the lewd. When one guilty of lewd¬ 
ness escapes without punishment, he is blessed. 

Is his banishment to be a consequence of the 
sacrifice ?” The day after lie sacrificed [to that 
oP'nt], he went into exile.”) 

Par. 3. ‘This visit to Sung,’ says Tso-she, 

. was the return for Hwa Yuen’s visit to Loo,* 
m the spring of last year. It will be remem¬ 
bered that Chung-aun Meiih is often mentioned 
as Ming Heen-taze. 

Par. 4. Kuh,—see III. vii. 4. It was in Ts‘e. 
Tso-she says th at Seun Show (Kung has 
V*} instead of ^ ) had gone to Ts‘e to meet 
the bride [Probably for his ruler], and therefore 
Seuen-pih (K‘eaou-joo) [met him at Kuh] with 
a supply of provisions for his journey.’ 

Par. 5. Mount Leang was in Tsin,—90 It to 
the ndrth-east of the pres. dis. city of Han-shing, 
dep. Se-gan, Shen-sesee on the Shoo, III.L 
Pt. i 4. Phe Chuen says:—‘ When a part of 
mount Leang fell, the marquis of Tsin sent 
courier* to call Pih-tsung to him. Pih-tsung 
met a waggon, which he told to get out of the 
way to make room for liis fast carriage. The 
waggoner said, “ You will make more speed by 
taking a short road than by waiting for me ” 


Pih-tsung a*ked him what place he was of. 
and he replied, “Of Keang." He then asked 
what was taking place there. “Mount Leang 
has fallen,” said the man, “and [the marquis] is 
calling Pih-tsung to consult about what is to 
be done.” “ And what do you think should be 
done ?” pursued the ofilcer. “ When a mountain 
becomes disintegrated, it falls down; what can 
be done?” was the reply. “However, [each] 
State presides over [the sacrifices to] the hills 
and rivers in it: therefore when a mountain 
falls or a river becomes dry, the ruler in conse¬ 
quence does not have his table fully spread, 
does not appear in full dress, rides in a carriage 
without any ornament, hushes all his music, 
lodges outside the city, makes the priest pre¬ 
pare offerings, and the historiographer write a 
confession of his faults, and then does sacrifice 
[to the hills and rivers]. This is what the 
ruler has to do; what else can he do, even with 
the advice of Pih-tsung?” Pih-tsung wished 
to introduce the man at court, but he refused. 
However, he told what he had heard from him, 
and gave counsel accordingly.’ 

[The Chuen gives here two narratives-.---1st. 
‘Duke Ling of Heu accused the earl of Giving 
in Ts'oo [See the Chuen on p. 9 of last year]; 
and in the 6th month, duke Taou of Ch'ing 
went to Ts‘oo to reply. He did not succeed, 
however, and the people of Ts'oo seized and held 
Hwang Seuh, and [duke Muh’s son], Tsze-kwoh. 
On this account, when the earl of Ch'ing return¬ 
ed. he sent the Kung-tsze Yen to ask for peace 
with Tsin. In autumn, in the 8th month, the 
earl of Ch'iug and Cliaon Kwoli of Tsin made a 
covenant at Ch‘uy-keih.’ 2d, ‘ Wei-kwei, duke 
[Win’s] son, of Sung, returned from being a 
hostage in Ts'oo. Hwa Yuen made a feast for 
him, when he asked [duke Kung] that he might 
leave his palace amid drums and clamour, and 
return to it in the same style, saying, “ I will 
practise how to attack the Hwa family.” On 
this the duke of Sung put him to death.’] 

Par. 6. This was king Ting ( yj j? p ). Some¬ 
how this par. has got transposed in the Chuen, 
and follows the next. No remark is made on it 
which is contrary to Tso-she’s practice, and has 
set Too Yu conjecturing that the par. is an in¬ 
terpolation. 

Par. 7. Ch'ung-laou was in Ch'ing,—3 !e 
north from the present dis. city of Fung-kvw 
dep. K‘ae-fung. The Chuen says: 

—'In winter, the States [mentioned] made a 
covenant together at Ch'ung-iaou;—on occasion 
of the submission [to Tsin] of Ch‘ing. They 
were consulting about another meeting, when 
the duke of Sung made Heang Wei-jin decline 
on liis part, on account of the difficulties about 
Tsze-ling [The Wei-kwei in the 2d narrative 
after par. 6].’ 

On |jjj see III. xvi. 4. It here much perplexes 
the critics. The famous Chung E interprets it 
of the parties thus meeting with one accord, 
neglectful of the duties incumbent on them upon 
the king's death! 
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VI. I In his sixth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 
duke arrived from the meeting [at Ch‘ung-laou], 

2 In the second month, on Siu-sze, we set up a temple to 

[duke] Woo. 

3 We took Chuen. 

4 Sun Leang-foo of Wei led a force, and made an incursion 

into Sung. 

5 In summer, in the sixth month, the viscount of Choo came 

to Loo on a court-visit. 

6 Kung-sun Ying-ts‘e went to Tsin. 

7 On Jin-shin, Pe, earl of Ch‘ing, died. 

8 In autumn, Chung-sun Meeh and Shuh-sun K‘eaou-joo 

led a force, and made an incursion into Sung. 

9 The Kung-tsze Ying-ts‘e of Ts‘oo led a force, and invaded 

Ch‘ing. 

10 In winter, Ke-sun Hang-foo went to Tsin. 

11 Lwan Shoo of Tsin led a force and relieved Ch‘ing. 


Par. 1. [The Chuen introduces here:—‘This 
spring, the earl of Ch'ing went to Tsin to pay 
his acknowledgments for the peace [to which 
Tsin had admitted him], Tsze-yew [The Kung- 
tsze Yen in the 1st Chuen after p. 5 of last year] 


attending him. He delivered his mace of jade 
on the east of the eastern pillar [of the hall], on 
which Sze Ching-peh (SzeUh-chuh)said, “The 
death of the earl of Ch'ing cannot be iar oft. 
He quite forgets himself. His eyes roll about, 
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he walks rapidly, and doe* not rest in his place. 
We may well conclude that he will not live 
long.’] 

Par. 2. Tso-she appear* to take ^ as 
meaning ‘a palace of victory,’ or ‘a temple of 
war.’ The Chuen is:—’In the 2d month, Ke 
Wfin-tsze, on account of the victory at Gan, *et 
np a temple of War;—which was contrary to 
nile. [A State] dependent on others to save it 
in its distress cannot establish a character for 
prowess. The establishment of that must pro¬ 
ceed from itself, and not from others.’ Too 
compares this with the proposal, which the vis¬ 
count of Ts ‘00 rejected, after the battle of Peih, 
that he should rear a monument of his triumph. 
It is better, with most of the critics, to take 

St in the sense of ‘dnke Woo,’ an 

earlier marquis of Loo, from 825 to 815, B. C n 
who had been distinguished for his military 
successes. They were Hushed, no doubt, at this 
time, in Loo with the victory at Gan, and in 
the epirit of military enterprise, they resolved to 
add to the ancestral temple a shrine to this 
duke Woo. replacing in it his Spirit-tablet that 
had long been removed, thereafter to continue 
undisturbed. This t emp le or shrine-honse be¬ 
came Loo's natm. 

Par. 3. Clnien was a small State, attached 
to Loo, referred by some to the north-east of 
the pres. dis. of T-an-shing (£P |fi).dep.E- 

chow ^). Loo now extinguished its 
sacrifices, and incorporated it with itself. Tso- 
she thinks the brief record in the test intimates 
the ease with whieh the thing was accomplished. 

Par. 4. The Cliuen says> In the 3d month, 
Pih-tsung and Hea-yang Yueh of Tsin, Sun 
Leang-foo and King Seang of Wei, an officer of 
Living, the Jung of E and Loh [See the Chuen 
iC’*H], those of Loh-hwgn [See the Chnen 
after V. xxji. 2] and the Man-she, made an in¬ 
cursion into Sung,—because [the duke] had 
declined to attend the meeting [proposed at 
Ch’ung-laou]. When their array was at K-een, 
the people of Wei were not maintaining any 
gnarrt, and Yueh wished to make a dash unon 
its capital], saying. “Although we may notbe 
able to enter it, yet we shall bring back many 
prisoners, and our offence will not be deemed a 
mortal one.” Pih-tsung, however, said “ N<> 
Wei is trusting Tsin ; and therefore, though our 
army is in the outskirts of the city, it lias made 
no preparations against an attack. If we make 
a dash upon it. we abandon our good faith. 
Though we should take many prisoners, yet 
having lost our faith, how could Tsin seek the 
leading of the States?” Yueli then gave up hit 
purpose. When the army returned, tlie people 
of Wei manned their parapets.' F 

Since the nature of the attack on Sung was 
as here described in the Chuen, it is not easy to 
understand why the text should simply at¬ 
tribute it to Wei. Nor can we account for the 
auddon purpose of Yueh of Tsin to nttack Wei 
[The Chuen give* here the following narra¬ 
tive about Tsin:—'‘The people of Tsin were 
consulting about leaving [their capital at] old 
Keang; and the great officers all said, “ We 
must occupy the site of the fforraer] Seun- 
nea. The soil is rich and fruitful, and it 


is near the salt marsh. There ia profit in 
it for the people, and enjoyment for the 
ruler. Such a site is not to lie lost.” [At this 
time] Han Heen-tsxe [Ran Keueli] commanded 
the new army of the centre, and was also high 
chamberlain. The marquis bowed to him to 
follow him, which he did to the court before the 
State chamber; and as they stood there, the 
marquis asked his opinion on the subject. Heen- 
tsze replied, “At Seun-hea the soil is thin 
and the water shallow. The evil airs about it are 
I easily developed. This will make the people 
miserable. In their misery they will become fee¬ 
ble and distressed; and then we shall have swollen 
legs, and all the diseases generated by damp. The 
site there is not like that of Sin-t’een, where 
the soil is good and the water deep. It hiay 
be occupied without fear of disease. There 
are the Fun and the Kwei to carry away the 
evil airs; and the people, moreover, are docile. It 
offers advantages for ten generations. Mountains, 
marshes, forests, and salt-grounds are indeed 
roost precious to a State; but when the country 
ia rich and fruitful, the people grow proud and 
lazy. Where a capital is near suen precious 
places, the ruling House becomes poor;—such a 
site cannot be called enjoyable.” The marquis 
was pleased, and followed the suggestion. In 
summer, in the 4th month, on Ting-oh’ow, Tsin 
removed its capital to Sin-t’een.’] 

Farr. 6, 8. Kung-sun Ying-ts’e was the son 
of Shuh-heih, whose death is mentioned in VII. 


xvii. 8. He was the grandson of duke 

Wan. He is known as Tsze-shuh Shing-pih 
#c 8Mfp- The Chuen says:—‘ Tsze- 
shuh Shing-pih went to Tsin, and got orders 
[‘°r Loo] to invade Sung. In autumn, Mftng 
Heen-tsze and Shuh-snn Seuen-pih made an 
incursion into Sung, according to the orders of 
Isin.’ 

9 ar - L Too observes that in this death of the 
earl of Ch’ing—duke Taou—we have the fulfil¬ 
ment of Sze Ching-pih’s words in the Chuen 
after par. 1. 

. T»o-she says, ‘Tszc-eh’ung of Ts oo 

invaded Ch'ing, because Ch’ing was [now] fol¬ 
lowing the party uf Tsin.’ 

* >Br - 1®- "I* 0 »»ys the object of this visit was 
to congratulate Tsin on the transference of its 
capital. Chaou P’ang-fei, however, thinks it 
was to tell 1 sin of the submission of Sung, as in 
p. 5 of next year we find that State again con¬ 
federate with Tsin against Ts’oo. 
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‘“enjly “ "ror. The Chuen My s:—’ Lwan 
Shoo of Tsin [marched] to relieve Ch’ing, and 
at Jitou-koh, met wilh the army of Ts’oo which 
retired from the State. The army of Tsin then 
proceeded to make an incursion intoTs’ae, to the 
rehef of which came the Kung-tsze*. Shin and 
Shing. with the forces of Shin and Seih, which 
took up their position at Sanrg-suy. Chaou 
12?“ Kwoh wi9bt(i to risk a battle, 
h!? bW t d Wo °- u “ [Lwan Shoo] to do so. 
Che’rb ab ° Ut t0 acec-do to their request, when 
J- S * U11 Sl,0 "’]> Fa.. Wkn-tsze 
remnn^ h .L Snd ■ Hi *n-tsze [Han Keueli] 
S T"*’ “ 1)0 no*- We came to re- 
9 h ln «’ and when the army of Ts’oi moved 
we oanie on here. Thus we have 
transferred the scene of our attack; and if we 
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go on to attack the army of Ts‘oo, shall enrage it, 
and be sure to lose any battle. Even should 
we conquer, it will not be well. We came out 
with all our hosts; and should we defeat the 
forces of two districts of Ts“oo, what glory will 
there be in the achievement ? But should we 
not be able to do so, the disgrace^will be extreme. 
Our best plan is to return.” _ Upon this, the 
army returned to Tsin. At this time nearly all 
the leaders of the army wished to fight, and some 
one said to Lwan W'oo-tsze, “The sages found 
the way to success in the agreement of their 
wishes and those of the multitude. Why not 
[now! follow the multitude ? You are commander- 
in-chief, and should decide according to the views 


of the people. Of your eleven assistant command¬ 
ers there are only three who do not wish to fight; 
—those who wish to fight may be pronounced a 
great majority. One of the Books of the Shang- 
shoo (Shoo, V. iv. 24) sayB, ‘When three men 
obtain and interpret the indications and symbols, 
two [consenting] are to be followed;’—the two 
being the majority.” Woo-tsze said, “ [To follow] 
the best is as good as to follow the multitude. 
Tiic best are the lords of the multitude. Such 
are the three high ministers [who advise against 
fightiDg];—they may be called a majority. Am 
I not doing also what is proper in following 
them?” 


Seventh year. 
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quis of Wei, the earl of Ts £ aou, the viscount of Keu, 
the viscount of Choo, and the eai’l of Ke, in relieving 
Ch‘ing; and in the 8th month, on Maou-shin [these 
princes] made a covenant together in Ma-ling. 

6 The duke arrived from the [above] meeting. 

7 Woo entered Chow-lae. 

8 In winter, there was a great sacrifice for rain. 

9 Sun Lin-foo of Wei fled from that State to Tsin. 


Parr. 1,4. Coupling these two paragraphs to¬ 
gether, as it would seem we ought to do, we 
must conclude that the border sacrifice referred 
to waa not that at the winter solstice, but that 
in the spring, as in V. xxxi. 3, and that the bulls 
whose horns were injured were those which 
were being fed for that somewhat distant cere¬ 
mony. Many critics contend that the sacrifice 
was that of the solstice;—see the ^ ^ 

Bnt par. 4 is fatal to j 

that view. 

The he is described as the smallest of all mice. 
The wound of its bite is said to be poisonous, 
and I hare heard the same affirmed in Scotland 
of the bite of the harvest mouse. At the same 
time, the pain may not be felt immediately, and 
hence it is called ‘the mouse of the pleasant 
mouth (~||* P Lew Heang and a host 

of critics dwell upon the event as a mysterious 
figuring of the state of things in Loo. where 
the ruling family was coming more aud more 
into contempt, and mean men were usurping 
the power of the State. Chaou P-Sng-fei speaks 
the views of others, saying that the thing was 
from Heaven thus intimating its dissatisfaction 
with Loo’s usurpation of the border sacrifice. 
Some more sensibly see in the narrative only 
the record of a remarkable fact,—though we 
must believe that it was superstition which 
prompted the undue regard which was paid to 
such occurrences. 

On see on V. xxxi. 5. The of¬ 

fering of these sacrifices in the 5th month was 
an irregularity, which might be recorded and so 
animadverted on. 

Par. 2. This is the first mention of Woo in 
the text, and in the Oiuen it is only once be¬ 
fore mentioned,—on VII. viii. 7. Its lords were 
viscounts, descended from T'ae-pih, the cele¬ 
brated, self-denying, son of king T'ae, of whose 
n, l , r * ne C^ffucius speaks in the Analects, Vlll.i. 
The 1st capital of the State was called Mei-le 

IB ), in the pres. dis. of Woo-seih cfiff. 
dep. Chang-chow Kcang-soo. 

Afterwards, at a time subsequent to the present, 
the capital was removed to a place in the pres. 
~*P‘ Soo-ehow. It will be seeu immediately 
that at this time the States of the north still re- 
l! 8 Woo as wild and uncivilized. The sim- 
P* e of the text is supposed to be expressive 
of contempt; but there is no real ground for 
such a view. T‘an, -sec VII. iv. 1. 

The Chuen says:—‘Woo invaded T‘an, and 
T‘an submitted to the terms of peace [which it 


imposed]. Ke Wkn-tsze said, “The Middle 
States do not array their multitudes, and the wild 
tribes of the south and east enter and attack 
them, while there is none to pity the sufferers. 
[T‘an] has no comforter.’ It is of such a case 
that the ode (She. II. iv. ode VII. 6) speaks, 

‘ O unpitying great Heaven, 

There is no end to the disorders.’ 

When the highest State offers no condolence, 
what one is not liable to similar injury ? We 
shall perish, and that soon.” The superior man 
will say, “That he knew to be thus apprehen¬ 
sive was a proof that he would not perish.’” 

[The Cli uen here add s:— 1 Tsze-leang of Ch 'ing 
attended duke Giving of Ch‘ing on a visit to 
Tsin, that he might, [on his accession to the 
State], be introduced [to the marquis], and to 
give thanks for the army [of relief, of the past 
year.’] 

Par. 3. Tso-she observes that this was duke 
Seuen. 

Par. 5. Ma-ling vras in Wei,—50 !e to the 
south-east of the pres. dept, city of Ta-ming. 
The Chuen says:—‘This autumn, Tsze-ch‘ung of 
Ts‘oo invaded Chung, and encamped with itis 
army at Fan. when the States came to relieve 
it. Kung Chung, and How Yu of Ch‘ing as¬ 
saulted the army of Ts‘oo, aud took prisoner 
Chuttg-e, duke of Yun. whom they presented to 
Tsin. In the 8th month, the [assembled] States 
made a covenant together at Ma-ling, renewing 
the covenant at Ch ung laou [In the 5th year], 
and recognizing the submission of Keu [to TsinJ. 
The people of Tsin took Chung-e back with 
them, and kept him a prisoner in the arsenal.' 

Par. 7. Chow-lae was a city belonging to 
Ts‘oo,—30 k north of the pres, city of Show 
Chow (fj *H>’ dep. Fung-yang, Gan-hwuy. 
Immediately on its appearance on the scene of 
the Churn Ts’ew, Woo becomes the antagonist 
of Ts'oo, and the balance of power among the 
States is sensibly affected. The Chnen says:— 
‘After the siege of [the capital ofl Sung by 
Ts‘uo [in the 14th year of duke Seuen], when the 
army returned, Tsze-ch’ung requested that he 
might receive certain lauds of Shin and Leu as 
his reward, to which the king consented. Woo- 
ehin, duke of Shin, however, represented the 
impropriety of the grant, saying, “It is these 
lands which make Shin and Leu the States they 
are. From them they derive the levies with 
which they withstand the States of the North. 
Take them away, and there will be no Shin and 
Leu. Tsin and' Chung are sure to come as far 
as the Han.” On this the king-gave up all 
thought of the partition, but the resentment of 
Tsze-ch-ung against Woo-shin was excited. 
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‘ When Tsze-fan wished to take Hea ICe to his with a hundred choice chariotmen. and tie left a 
harem. Woo-shin intertered to prevent him, fourth of them [1’his passage is obscure] with 
through he afterwards married her himself, some archers and charioteers, who taught the 
and left Ts‘oo [See the Cliuen after p. C »f the men of Woo how to ride in chariots, and how 
2d year]. In consequence of this, Ts/e-fnn also to form the order of battle, leading them on to 
reseuteo Woo-shin’s conduct; and when king revolt from 'JV-o. He [also] left his son, Hoo- 
Kung succeeded to his father, these two ministers yung, to lie mini'terof Wooin its communications 
put to death Tsze-yen, T.-zc-tang, and Fuli-ke, with other States. Woo then began to attack 
commandant of Ts ing, the kinsfolk of Woo--hin. Tsoo, invading Ch'aou and Seu, to the relief of 
destroying also their families. They put to death which Tsze-ch'ung was obliged to hurry. After 
in the same way Hih-yaou, the son of Siiang- the meeting at Ma ting, when Woo entered 
laou, and then divided the property of their Chow-!ae,Tsze-clru»ghurried there fromCh'ing. 
victims among themselves [and their friends] Thus it was that he and Tsze-fan in one year 
Tsze-ch'ung took the property of T3ze-yen, and flew about on seven different commissions. The 
made the commandant of Shin and the king’s trilies of the south and east which belonged to 
son P'e divide that of Tszc-tang, while Tsze-fan Ts'oo were all taken by Woo, which now began 
took all that had belonged to Hih-yaou and the to have much communication with the superior 
commandant of Ts'inp. Woo-shin then sent States [of the north].’ 
them a letter from Tsin, saying, “ You have Par. See on II. v. 7, et at 

served your ruler with slanderous malice and Par. !). This Sun Lin-foo was the son of Sun 

covetous greed, and have put to death many Leang-foo, the chief minister of Wei. The city 
innocent persons. I will cause you to be weary held by the family was Ts'eih, which Lin-foo 
with running about on service till you die.” would appear to have surrendered to Tsin. The 

‘After this, Woo-shin obtained leave from Chuen says:—‘Duke Ting of Wei hated Sun 
the marquis of Tsin to go on a mission to Woo, Lin-foo, who left the State this winter, and fled 
the viscount of which, Show-mung, was pleased to Tsin. The marquis went to Tsin, which restor- 
with him. In tliis way he opened a communica- ed Ts'eih to Wei.’ We shall find hereafter this 
tion between Woo and Tsin. He went to Woo Lin-foo a great trouble to Wei. 


Eighth year. 
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VIII. 1 In the [duke’s] eighth year, in spring, the marquis of 
Tsin sent. Han Ch‘uen to Loo, to speak about the 
lands of Wan-yang, which were [in consequence] 
restored to Ts‘e. 

2 Lwan Shoo of Tsin led a force, and made an incursion 

into Ts £ ae. 

3 Rung sun Ying-ts‘e went to Keu. 

4 The duke of Sung sent Hwa Yuen to Loo on a friendly 

mission. 

5 In summer, the duke of Sung sent Kung-sun Show to 

Loo, to present his marriage-offerings. 

6 Tsin put to death its great officers, Cliaou T‘ung and 

Chaou Kwob. 

7 In autumn, in the seventh month, the son of Heaven 

sent the earl of Shaou to confer on the duke the 
symbol [of investiture]. 

8 In winter, in the tenth month, on Kwei-maou, [duke 

Wan’s] third daughter, [who had been married to 
the earl] of Ke, died. 

9 The marquis of Tsin sent Sze Seeh to Loo on a friendly 

mission. 

10 Shuh-sun K‘eaou-joo joined Sze Seeh of Tsin, an officer 

of Ts‘e, and an officer of Choo, in invading T £ an, 

11 An officer came from Wei, with ladies of that State to 

accompany to her harem [the bride of the duke of 
Sung.J 


Par. 1. After the battle of Gan, Tain had re¬ 
quired Ts‘e to restore to Loo the lands of Win- 
yang, and Loo had taken possession of them, 
as related in p. 7 of 2d year; but now, to gratify 
Ts'e, Tsin exerts its authority and obliges Loo 

to restore the territory to it. The Chuen says:_ 

‘On this occasion, Ke Win-tsae made a feast to 
Han Ch'uen on the way, as he was leaving, and 
then privately said to him, “ Your great State, 
by its righteous decisions, maintains its claim to 
preside over covenants; and on this account the 
pother] States cherish its favours and dread its 
punishments, without any thought of disaffection. 
As to the lands of Win-yang, they were an old 
possession of our poor State, and after the ex¬ 


pedition against Ts‘e you caused it to restore 
them to us. Now you give a different command, 
requiring us to restore them to Ts*e. Good 
faith in the doing what is right, and righteous¬ 
ness in the carrying out its orders:—these are 
what the small States hope [from Tsin], and for 
these they cherish it. But if your good faith 
is not to be seen, and your righteousness is not 
to be found, which of all the States will not 
separate from you? The ode (She, Lri. ode 
XV. 4) says, 

‘X am not different. 

But you are double in your ways. 

It is you, Sir, who observe not the perfect rale, 
Thus changeable in your conduct.' 
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Here in the space of 7 years, you gire us [WSn- 
yang] and you take it away;—what greater 
changeableness could there be? The gentle¬ 
man [in the ode], by his changeableness, lost 
[the affections of] his wife; what must not the 
prince who assumes to be the leader of the 
States lose? He is to employ the influence of 
virtue; but when he changes about, how can he 
long retain [the attachment of] the States? 
The ode (She, III. ii. ode X. 1) says, 

* Your plans do not reach far, 

And therefore I strongly admonish you.' 

Apprehensive lest Tain, by the want of a far- 
reaching foresight, should lose the States, 1 
have ventured privately thus to speak to you.” ’ 

Par. 2. In the Chucn on p. 11 of the 6th year 
we have the troops of Tsin making an incursion 
into Ts‘ae, which was relieved by Ts'oo, when 
Tsin withdrew from the field. Tsin now again 
attacks Ts*ae, and goes on to enter Ts'oo. The 
Chuen says:—‘Lwan Shoo of Tsin made an 
incursion into Ts‘ae, and went on to an inroad 
into Ts'oo, when he captured [the great officer]. 
Shin Le. After the army of Ts'oo withdrew 
[from Jaou-koh, in the 6th year], the troops of 
Tsin made an incursion into Shin, and captured 
its viscount, Tseih. This was through [Lwan 
Slioo’s] continuing to take the advice of Che, 
Fan, and Han. The su[>erior man will say. 
“ He followed the wise and good, as on the 
course of a stream, and right it was [he should 
he so successful].” The ode (She, III. i. ode 
V.3) says, 

1 Our amiahle, courteous prince 
Extensively used the [good] men.’ 

[So did king Wiln], seeking for the wise and 
good; and he who uses such is sure to accom¬ 
plish much.*’ 

‘During this expedition, the earl of Ch'ing 
w as going to join the army of Tsin, when he 
attacked the eastern gate of [the capital of] 
lieu, and got great spoil.’ 

Par. 3. Tso-sho says:—‘Shing-pih went to 
Keu, to meet his bride.’ The ease is analogous 
to that of the Kuug-sun Tsze in V. v. 3. See 
the Chuen there. 

Par. 4. Tso-she would assign to here a 
more definite meaning than uaual. He says the 
object of Hwa Yuen’s visit to Loo wus to ar¬ 
range about a marriage between the ‘eldest 
daughter of duke Seuen and the duke of Sung 

^ This may have been—proba¬ 

bly was—the object of the minister’s visit, but 
the alone gives no intimation of it. 

Par. 5. Tso-she says this proceeding was 
according to rule. Princes of States observed 
only two ceremonies preliminary to their mar¬ 
riage ;-“the contract and the offerings or pre¬ 
sents of silk. They did not themselves appear 
in the negotiations, being subject to the general 
rule that marriages should be made by the pa¬ 
rents. Of course when a prince was not married 
fdl after his accession, there could be no father 
living to get Ills wife for him; and, as the duke 
of Sung appears here sending Kung-sun Show i 
with the offerings, Maou observes that his mo- I 
ther also must have been dead. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘Chaou Chwsng- : 
ke of fain, because of tbe banishment of Chaou 


Ying [See the Chuen at the end of the 4th year, 
and after p. 1 of the 5th] slandered [his brothers] 
to the marquis of Tsin, saving, “ [The lords of] 
Yuen and Ping are intending to raise rebellion, 
and [the chiefs ofj the Lwan and Keoh [clans] 
can attest the fact.” In the sixth month, [there¬ 
fore], Tsin put to death Chaou Thing and Chaou 
Kwoh. Woo [the son of Chaou Soh] was brought 
up by [his mother Cliwang], the lady Ke, in the 
ducal palace [and so escaped]; but the marquis 
gave the lands [of the Chaou fsmily] to IC‘e He. 
Han Keueli represented to him, saying. “Thus, 
notwithstanding tbe servicesof Ch‘ing-ke [Chaou 
Ts‘uy] and the loyalty of Seuen-mSng [Chaou 
Tun], they are left without any posterity ;—this 
is enough to make good servants of the State 
afraid. The good kings of the three dynasties 
preserved for several hundred years the dignity 
conferred by Heaven;—there were bad kings 
among them, but through the wisdom and vir¬ 
tue of their predecessors, they escaped [tlie ex¬ 
tinction of their sacrifices]. In one of the Books 
of Chow (Shoo, V. ix. 4) it is said, “ He did not 
dare to show any contempt to the widower and 
widows;—it was thus that [king Wan] display¬ 
ed his virtue.” On this [the marquis] appointed, 
Woo [the representative of the Chaou family], 
and restored to him its lands. 

A different account of the disasters of the 
Chaou family and its narrow escape from ex¬ 
tinction is given by Sze-ma Ts'eensee the 
Historical Records, Book XXXIII. The ‘His¬ 
tory of the various States.’ Book LVII.. embel¬ 
lishes the story, and makes a tale of romantic 
interest out of it. 

Par. 7. For Rung and Kuh have but 
it seems impossible toestabhsh any distinction be¬ 
tween the meaning of those terms. They are both 
applied to a gift from a superior to an inferior 
^ f|£). Perhaps, as the 

K'ang-he editors think, is more appropriate 
j where the gift is one of favour, and where 
I it is according to established conventions. The 



| king, instead of which we have hitherto 

found. Tso-she tells as that the earl of Sliaou 
in the text w as duke Hwnn. As to the symbol 
sent to duke Ch'ing, see on VI. i. 5. In duke 
Win’s case, however, it was sent at the preper 
time, immediately after he succeeded to his 
father. Hire it comes ‘late,’ as Too Yu says 

-tiP- ^ f 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘The marquis of 
Tsin sent Woo-shin, duke of Shin, on a mission 
to Woo. Having asked leave to pass through 
Keu, he was standing with duke K*eu-kew above 
tbe city-moat, and said to him. “The wall is in 
a bad condition." The viscount of Keu replied, 
" Keu is a poor State, lying among the wild 
tribes of the cast; who will think of taking 
any measures against me?” Woo-shin said, 
“Craftv men there arc who think of enlarging 
its boundaries for the advantage of the altars of 
their State;—what State is there which has 
not such moil? It is thus that there are so 
nianv large States. Some think [there may be 
such dangers]: some let things take their course. 
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But a brave man keeps the leaves of his door 
shut;—how much more should a State do so! ’] 

Par. 8. See v. 1. Tso-she says the record of 
her death was made, because she hid come back 
from Ke. 

* >srr ' T® 8 Chuen says:—‘On this 

occasion, Sze Seeh spoke about [Loo’s] invading 
T‘an. because it was rendering service to Woo. 
The dhke offered him bribes, and begged that 
the expedition might be delayed. Win-tsze [Sze 
Seeh], however, refused, saying, “My ruler’s 
command admits of no alteration. If I fail in 
my faith,’ I cannot stand [in Tsinj. Gifts can¬ 
not be admitted among the ceremonies due to 
we. The business cannot be done to please both I 


my ruler and you. If your lordship come after 
the other princes, my ruler will not be able to 
serve you [any more].” Seeh was abont to 
return with the duke’s request to Tein, when 
Ke-son became afraid, and sent Senen-pih with 
a force to join in the invasion of T‘an.’ 

Par. 11. See on I. vii. 1. The bride of the duke 
of Sung—known as Kung Ke—was famous, it is 
said, for her worth; and the States contended 
for the privilege of sending their daughters to 
accompany her to the harem. The canon which 
Tso-she lays down, that such attendant ladies 
must be of the same surname as the bride, and 
not of a different surname, was broken down, 
we shall see, in her case. 


Ninth year. 
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IX. 1 In the [duke’s] ninth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, the earl of Ke came to Loo, to meet the coffin of 
duke Wan’s third daughter, and took it back with him 
to Ke. 

2 The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Tsin, the 

marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, 
the earl of Ch‘ing, the earl of Ts'aou, the viscount of 
Keu, and the earl of Ke, when they made a covenant 
together in P‘oo. 

3 The duke arrived from the meeting. 

4 In the second month, duke [Seuen’s] eldest daughter went 

to her home in Sung. 

5 In summer, Ke-sun Hang-foo went to Sung, to celebrate the 

completion of the above lady’s union with the duke of 
Sung. 

6 An officer came from Tsin with ladies of that State to go to 

the harem [of Sung], 

7 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Ping-tsze, Woo-yay, 

marquis of Ts’e, died. 

8 The people of Tsin seized and held the earl of Ch‘ing, and 

Lwan Shoo of Tsin led a force and invaded Ch‘ing. 

9 In winter, in the eleventh month, there was the burial of 

duke K‘ing of Ts‘e. 

10 The Kung-tsze \ ing-ts‘e of Ts'oo led a force and invaded 

Keu. On Kang-shm the people of Keu dispersed, and 
the troops of Ts'oo entered Yun. 

11 A body of men from Ts'in and the white Teih invaded 

Tsin. 

12 A body of men from Ch‘ing laid siege to [the capital of] 

Heu. 

13 We walled Chung-shing. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—The earl of Ke 
came thus to meet the coffin, because we had 
asked him to do so. Thu record [In p. 8 of last 
year] that “ Sliuh Ke of Ke died ” is because of 
[the relation the lady had sustained in] Ke; 
this record of the earl’s meeting her [coffin], is 
because of [the relation she had sustained to] 
us.' Kung-yang says that Ke was compelled 
by I.oo to take the divorced wife's coffin back 
to Ke and bnrv it there. The K’ang-he editors 
observe that this account and Tso-she's are quite 
reconeilvable. 


Par. 2. P-oo,—see II. iii. 2. The Chuen says: 
—• Because of the restoration of the lands of 
Wsn-yang [See p. 1 of last year!, all the States 
became disaffected to Tsin. The people of Tsin 
were afraid, and called a meeting at P‘oo to 
renew the covenant of Ma-ling [See VII. 5], Ke 
Win-tsze said to Fan Wiln-tsze, “Since your 
virtue is not strong, of what use is the renewal 
of covenants?’ The other replied, “By dili¬ 
gence in encouraging [tlie States], by generosity 
in our treatment of them, by firm strength in 
withstanding [our enemies], by appealing to the 
intelligent Spirits to biud [our agreements], by 
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gently dealing with those who submit, and by 
punishing the disaffected, we exhibit an in¬ 
fluence only second to that of virtue.’’ At this 
meeting it was intended that Woo should for 
the first time meet [with the other States]; but 
no officer from Woo came to it.’ 

Par. 4. The duke of Sung ought now to have 
sent a high minister to meet his bride. It is 
supposed that he sent an officer of inferior rank, 
and therefore we hare the bare record of the 
bride’s going to Sung. 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘The people of Ts‘oo 
sought by bribes to recover the adherence of 
Ch'iug, and the earl of (firing had a meeting 
with the Kung-tsze Ch’ing of Ts*oo in Ting.] 
Par. tf. The phrase ^ here is difficult 
to translate. See on II. iii 9, where the Chuen 
k** -St ^ the phrase equivalent to 

that in the text, when the lady spoken of is 
a bride or young wife in Loo. After being 
married three months, the young wife was in¬ 
troduced into the ancestral temple, and appeared 
before the parents of her husband, or their 
shrines; and the marriage was then considered 
complete. This was the solemn proclamation 
that she was the wife, and she could not after 
this be sent back to her parents, excepting 
t^* ere were proper grounds for divorcing her. 
A message from her parents at this time was 
called It waa the finishing and crowning 

act of her nuptials. 

The Chuen says:—‘ When Ke Wan-tsze re¬ 
turned to Loo and reported the execution of his 
commission, the duke entertained him, and the 
minister sang the 6th stanza of the Han-yih (She, 
III. in. ode VTL). Muh Keang [The bride’s 
mother, the widow of dnke SenenJ then came 
out from her chamber, and bowed twice to him, 
saying, “ This laborious journey you undertook 
mindful of our late marquis, and of his son and 
heir, and of me, his relict:—this was what he 
even still would expect from you. Let me than k 
you for your very toilsome service.” She then 
sang the last stanza of the Luh-e (She, I. iii. II.), 
and went in.’ 

_ Tso-she says this was according to 

sole. See on p. lj of last year, 
j The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, the 
ari of (filing went to Tsin, the people of which, 
t E, u " 1 * h kim for his disaffection, and inclining 
J° i,* 00 [See the Chuen after p. 4], seized him 
",. . un g-te. Lwau Shoo then invaded Ch‘ing, 
nic sent Pih-kenen to go and obtain peace, 
the people of Tain, however, put him to death, 
inch waa contrary to rule y—-during hostilities 
messengers may go and come between the 
T8ze-ch‘ung of Ts'oo made an incur- 
in °^ er to relieve Ch‘ing.’ 

, t£ . Chuen introduces here:—‘The marquis 
. 181,1 was surveying the arsenal, when he 
°°'f rve , d Chung-e [See the Chuen on VII. 5], 
,/' d J**ed about him saying, ‘Who is that 
oml there, and wearing a southern cap?” 
the officer in charge said, ‘‘It is the Ts oo pri- 
ner. whom the people of Ch’ing delivered to 


us.” The marquis made them loose his bonds, 
called him, and spoke comfortingly to him. 
The man bowed twice before him, with his 
head to the ground, and the marquis asked him 
about his family. “ We are musicians.” said he, 
“ Can you play ?’ “Music,” said he, “ was the 
profession of my father. Dared I learn any 
other?” The marquis made a lute be given to 
him, which he began to touch to an air of the 
south. He was then asked about the character 
of the king of Ts‘oo, but he answered that that 
was beyond the knowledge of a small man like 
himself. The marquis urging him, he replied, 
“ When he was prince, his tutor and his guardian 
trained him; and in the morning he was to be 
seen with Ying-ts'e, and in the evening with 
Tsih. I do not know anything else about him.” 

‘The duke repeated this conversation to Fan 
Wan-tsze. who said. “That prisoner of Ts‘oo is 
a superior man. He told you of the office of his 
father, showing that he is not ashamed of his 
origin. He played an air of his country, show¬ 
ing that he has not forgotten his old associations. 
He spoke of his king when he was prince, 
showing his own freedom from mercenari ness. 
He mentioned the two ministers by name, doing 
honour to your lordship. His not being ashamed 
of his origin shows the man’s virtue; his not 
forgetting his old associations, hi3 good faith; 
his freedom from mercenariness, his loyalty; 
and his honouring your lordship, his intelligence. 
With virtue to undertake the management of 
affairs, good faith to keep it, and loyalty to 
complete it, he is sure to be competent to the 
successful conduct of a great business. Why 
should not your lordship send him hack to 
Ts‘oo, and make him unite Tsin and Ts’oo in 
bonds of peace?” The marquis followed this 
counsel, treated Chung-e with great ceremony, 
and sent him back to Ts‘oo to ask that there 
might be peace between it and Tsin.’] 

Par. 10. The Yun (Kung-yang has jig) 
mentioned here is difft. from that in IV. 8; but 
it is probably the same as that which appears 
in VI. xii. 8, as being walled by duke Win. 
This was in the possession,—now of Keu, and 
now of Loo. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, in 
the 11th month, Tsze-ch‘ung of Ts‘oo went on 
from Chto, and invaded Keu. He laid siege to 
K‘eu-k‘ew, the walls of which were so badly 
built, that the people all dispersed, and fled to 
Keu, the troops of Ts'oo entering K‘eu-k‘ew on 
Maou-shin. The people of Keu made the 
Kung-tsze P‘ing of Ts‘oo a prisoner, and put 
him to death, notwithstanding that the enemy 
begged them not to do so, and promised, if they 
would spare him. to restore their captives. 
The army of Ts‘oo then laid siege to the city of 
Keu, whose walls were in the same condition as 
those of K‘eu-k‘ew; and on K8ng-shin the people 
dispersed. Ts'oo went on to enter Yun, for 
Keu had made no preparations against an 
enemy. A superior man will say, “To trust to 
one’s insignificance and make no preparations 
against danger is the greatest of offences; while 
to prepare beforehand against wbat may not be 
foreseen is the greatest of excellences. Keu 
trusted to its insignificance, and did not repair 
its walls, so that in the course of twelve days, 
Ts'oo subdued its three chief cities. This re¬ 
sult was all from the want of preparation.’ 
The ode [It is now lost] says. 
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‘Though you have silk and hemp. 

Do not throw away your grass and rushes. 
Though your wife be a Ke or a Keang, 

Do not slight your sons of toil. 

All men 

Have their vicissitudes of want.' 

This shows that preparation ought never to be 
intermitted.” 

Par. 11. In VIL viii 6, we found the White 
Teih confederate with Tsin against Ta‘in; here 
they are leagued with Tain against Tsin;—‘ be¬ 
cause,’ says Tso-she, ‘of the general disaffection 
of the States to Tsin.’ 

. Par. 12. The Chuen says:—‘ The people of 
Ch*ing laid siege to Hen, to show Tsin that 
they were not nrgent about their earl, [whom 
it was keeping a prisoner]. The plan proceeded 


from Rung-sun Shin, who said, “If we send 
out a force to besiege Heu, and make as if we 
would appoint another ruler, taking our time to 
send a messenger to Tsin, that State is sure to 
send back our ruler.” 

Par. 12. Too Yu, Maou, and others, think 
Chung-sliing was the name of a city of Loo, 
which is the most natural interpretation of the 
phrase. Others think the meaning is that the 
duke now repaired the wall of the capital, or the 
walls of the cities generally. See on XI. vi. 6. 
All that Tso-she say s is that the thing was done 
at the proper season. 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘In the 12th month, 
the viscount of Ts‘oo sent the Kung-tsze Shin 
to Tsin, in return for the mission of Chung-e, 
asking that the two States should cultivate 
friendship and knit the bonds of peace.Q 


Tenth year. 
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In the [duke’s] tenth year, in spring, Hih-pei, younger bro¬ 
ther of the marquis of Wei, led a force and made an 
incursion into Ch‘ing. 

In summer, in the fourth month, we divined a fifth time 
about the border sacrifice. The result was unfavourable, 
and we did not offer the sacrifice. 

In the fifth month, the duke joined the marquis of Tsin; 
the marquis of Ts‘e, the duke of Sung, the marquis of 
Wei, and the earl of Ts‘aou, in invading Ch‘ing. 

An officer came from Ts‘e with ladies of that State to go to 
the harem [of Sung]. 

On Ping-woo, Now, marquis of Tsin, died. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, the duke went to Tsin. 

It was winter, the tenth month. 


[The Chuen introduces here :—* In the 10th 
ye»r, in spring, the marquis of Tsin sent T'aou 
61 1° i V . 0< A *® return for its mission of the 
ejand-administrotor, Tsae-shang (See the Chuen 
at the end of last year) 1 ] 

rp * >ar * - Tso-she says that this expedition of 

JV™ . Hih-pei was undertaken by command 
ot lain. 


2 - See on V. xxxi. 3. There, however 
and in other passages, the idea of the sacrifici 
is abandoned after a 4th unfavourable divina 
ion, while here a 5th was attempted. Maot 
tninka that during the 3d month, which was 
tne proper season for this sacrifice, the shell hac 
•HjrtT 66 ? con * u,t ed on the 3 sin days in it: 

/it** lt waa • t *U possible to divine twice in 
ne *th month, before the equinox. Woo Ch‘ing 
the shell had been consulted once in 
., st dec . ade of the 2d month, thrice in the 3d 
“oU °»<* again in the 1st decade of the 
i i—* pertinacity which was very dis- 
10 H** Spirits. These differing views 
e re *.~J Rront scholars show how vague is the 
which can now be gleaned of this 
«nd other ancient practices. 

ts£p» JrSPT ®V*the Kung- 
Shin r? 1 ^ ear< ^ of the scheme of Shuh 

set Chuen on par. 12 of last year], he 

4 >v _ P Hung-tsze Sen. In summer, in the 
month, the people of Ch‘ing killed Seu, and 


set up K‘win-wan, Tsze-joo [The Kung-tsze 
Pan] fleeing to Heu. Lwan Woo-tsze then said, 
“Since the people of Ch’ing.have set up [an¬ 
other] earl, he whom we hold is but a common 
man. Of what use is it [to keep him]? We 
had better invade Ch‘ing, restore its ruler, and 
thereon seek for peace.” [At that time] the 
marquis of Tsin was ill, and the State raised 
his eldest son, Chow-p‘oo, to his place, and as¬ 
sembled the other States to invade Cbflng. Tsze- 
han [A sou of duke Muh] bribed [Tsin] with 
t the bell [from the temple] of [duke] Seang. 
Tsze-jen [Another son of duke Muh] made a 
covenant with the States at Sew-tsih; Tsze-sae 
[A 3d son of Muh] became a hostage [in Tsin]; 
and the earl returned to Ch’ing.’ 

According to this Chuen, the marquis of Tsin 
in the text was not the real marquis, but his 
son, whom, when upon his death-bed, he had 
caused to be declared marquis in his room. 
Many critics have been much stumbled by this 
account, and call Tso-slte’s statement in ques¬ 
tion. The K'ang-he editors reject it and say, 

* Not long after this expedition, the marquis of 
Tsin died. Because the text does not say that 
“he died when with the army |r^ ^j|}X" 
to meet the exigency of the text, Tso-she in¬ 
troduced the account of bis son’s being raised to 
the marquisate, while he was still alive. But 
the lessons of the Ch‘un Ts’ew were intended 
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for 10,000 ages;—could it have recognized the low the throat, what can he do to us?’’ When 
succession of a son while the father was yet alive, the physician arrived, he rfaid, “ Nothing can be 
giving him his title? The former critics have done for this disease. Its seat is above the heart 
all disputed this matter.’ Maou, it may be ob- and below the throat. If I assail it [with medi- 
served, accepts Tso-she’s statement without dne], it will be of no use j if I attempt to puncture 
question. it, it cannot be reached. Nothing can be done 

Par. 4. Tso-she makes no remark on this for it.” The duke said, “ He is a skilful phy- 
paragraph. It is in contradiction of his eauon sician,” gave him large gifts, and sent him bock 
at the end of the 8th year, that the ladies, the to Tain. 

attendants of a bride to her harem, must not be * In the sixth month, on Ping-woo, the inar- 
of a different surname from herself. The ladies quis wished to taste the new wheat, and made 
of Wei (VIII. 11), and those of Tain (IX. 6), were the superintendent of his fields present some, 
all Kes like the daughter of Loo, but here are While the baker was getting ,t ready, they call- 
Keangs claiming to join her company as well, ed the witch of Sang-t een, showed her the 
Then the prince of a State was understood to wheat, and put her to death. Aa the marquis 
be provided at once with nine partners,—the was about to taste the wheat, he felt it neces- 
wife proper, and eight attendants; but in this sary to go to the privy, into which he fell, and 
case the duke of Sung was provided with twelve, so died. One of the servants that waited on 
There has been no end of speculation and dis- him had dreamt in the morning that he carried 
cussion on the text, without any satisfactory the marquis on his back up to heaven. The 
conclusion. The thing may have been ‘ contrary same at mid-day carried him on hia back out 
to rule,’ but the fact remains. There is no- from the privy, and was afterwards buried 
thing in the text to indicate that the action of alive with him!’ _ 

Ts‘e was not as proper as that of Wei and Tsin. [The Chuen adds here:—‘ The earl of Ch‘ing, 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘The marquis of punishing those who had set up other earls 
Tsin saw in a dream a great demon with [in his place], on Maou-shin, put to death 
dishevelled hair reaching to the ground, which Bhuh Shin and [his brother] 8huh K‘in [See 
beat its breast, and leaped up, saying, “You the Chuen on par. 12 of last year]. The su- 
have slain my descendants unrighteously, and I perior man will say, “Loyalty, as a praise- 
have presented my request to fiod in conse- worthy virtue, is still to be shown only to a 
quence [This would be the Spirit of the founder proper object;—how much less should it be 
oftheChaouclan].” It then broke the great gate shown where it may not be deemed praise- 
[of the palace], advanced to the gate of the State worthy !’”] 

chamber, and entered. The duke was afraid Par. 6. The Chuen says, ‘When the duke 
and went into a side-chamber, the door of which this autumn went to Tain, they detained him 
it also broke. The duke then awoke, and called there, and made him attend the burial of the 
for the witch of Sang-t‘eeu, who told him every- marquis. At this time T*aou Fei had not re¬ 
tiring which he had dreamt. “ What will be turned from Ts'oo [See the Chuen at the begin- 
the issue?” asked the duke. “Yon will not ning of the year]. In winter there was the 
taste the new wheat,” she replied. burial of duke King which was followed by the 

‘ After this, the duke became very ill, and duke. No other prince of a State was present, 
asked the services of a physician from Tsin, and the historiographers of Loo, because of the 
the earl of which sent the physician Hwan to disgrace connected with the thing, did not re¬ 
do what he could for him. Before he came, cord, but concealed it’ 

the duke dreamt that his disease turned into Par. 7. Knng-yang has not this par., and it 
two boys, who said, “ That is a skilful physician; may be doubted whether the editions of Kuh- 
it is to be feared he will hurt us; how shall we leang and Tso-she before the Thing dvnasty had 
get out of his way?” Then one of them said, it See the note ta foc_ In Twaa Yuh-ts‘ae's 

“ If we take our place above the heart and be- ‘ Old Text of the Ch*un Ts‘ew.’ 
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XI. 1 Jn his eleventh year, in spring, in the kings third month, 
the duke arrived from Tsin. 

2 Themarquisof Tsin sentKeohCh‘ow to Loo on a friendly mis¬ 
sion; and on Ke-ch‘ow the duke made a covenant with him. 
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3 In summer, Ke-sun H&ng-foo went to Tsin. 

4 In autumn, Shuh-sun K‘eaou-joo went to Ts‘e. 

5 It was winter, the tenth month. 


Par. 1. The duke had thus been fully 8 
months In Tsin,—more than half a year away 
from his own State. The Chuen says:—‘The 
people of Tsin, thinking that the duke had been 
inclining to the side of Ts-oo, detained him, till 
he requested that he might be permitted to 
make a covenant with Tsin, and then they sent 
him home.’ The duke had gone to Tsin, to offer 
his condolences on the death of duke King. 
They had charged him, we may suppose, with 
disaffection, and when be denied it, they wished 
to keep him a sort of prisoner, till they could 
leant from T*aou Fei, on his return from Ts-oo, 
whether their suspicions were welt grounded or 
not. He seems, however, to have got away 
before that officer returned. 

Par. 2. For 9^, or without the =•’, Kung- 
yang has ^J. Kcoh Ch'ow was a first cousin of 
Keoh K“ih. * He came to Loo,’ says the Chuen, 

‘ on a friendly mission, and to make [on the part 
of Tsin] the covenant [which the duke had re¬ 
quested.’ It then proceeds to the following strange 
and melancholy narrative:—‘The mother of 
Shing-pih [The Kang-sun Ying-ts'e; see on VI. 
6] had been without [the regular ceremony of] 
betrothal; and Muh Kcang [Duke Seuen’s wife; 
sister-in-law, therefore, to this lady] said. “I 
will not acknowledge a concubine as my sister- 
in-law.” After the birth of Sbing-pih, his 
father [Shuh-hcih of VII. xvii. 8] sent away the 
mother, who was afterwards married to Kwan 
Yu-be of Ts*e. She bore him two children, and 
was then left a widow, when she came back with 
the children to Shing-pih. He got his half-brother 
made a great officer [of Loo], and married his 
half-sister to She Heaou-shuh [A descendant of 
dnke Hwuy of Loo]. When Keoh Ch‘ow came 
on bis friendly mission, he applied for a wife 
to Shing-pih. who took this half-sister from 
She Heaou-9huh, and gave her to him. She 
said [to her husband], *• Even birds and beasts 
do not consent to lose their mates; what do j 
you propose to do?” He said, “I am not 
able to die for you.” On this she went [to 
Tsin], where she bore two children to Kcoh. 
After his death, they sent her back from Tsin 
to [her former husband] She, who met her at 
the Ho, and drowned in it her two children. 
She was angry, and said to him, “You couid 
not protect me when I was your wife, and let 
me go away from you, and now you are not able 
to cherish another man’s orphans and have 
killed them;—what death do you expect to 
die ?” She then swore that she would not live 
again with him.’ 

Par. 3. Tso-she says:—‘ Ke W&n-tsze went 
to Tsin on a friendly mission in return for that 
of Keoh Ch'ow; and to make a covenant [on 
the part of Loo].’ This second object of his mis¬ 
sion is not mentioned in the text. Perhaps a 
covenant was not made after ail; or the mar¬ 
quis of Tsin did not make it in person, so that 
the historiographers of Loo purposely omitted 
to record it. 

[The Chuen introduces here:—‘Ts‘oo, duke 
of Chow, disliked the pressure of [the clans 


descended from the kings] Hwuy and Seang, 
and he had a contention, moreover, about the 
chief place in the government with Pih-yu. 
Being worsted in this, he was angry and left 
the court, proceeding to Yang-fan. The king 
sent the viscount of Lew to bring him back 
from there, with whom [also] he made a cove¬ 
nant in Keuen, before he would enter [the capi¬ 
tal]. Three days afterwards, however, he again 
fled to Tsin.’] 

Par. 4. Tso-she says of this visit that 
‘ Seuen-pib went on a friendly mission to Ts‘e, 
to renew the former friendship between it and 
Loo.’ 

Par. 5. [Here we have three narratives in 
the Chuen:—1st, ‘ Keoh Che [A grand-nephew 
of Keoh Kih] had a contention with [the court 
of] Chow about the lands of How. The king 
commissioned duke K'ang of Lew and duke 
Seang of Shen, to dispute the question with him 
in Tsin. He urged that Wan was an old grant 
made to his family, and he dared not allow [any 
part of] it to be lost. The viscounts of Lew and 
Shen said, ‘Formerly, when Chow subdued 
Shang, it gave the various princes the territories 
which they should gently rule. Soo Fun-sing 
received Win, and was minister of Crime, and 
his territory and that of the earl of T‘an extend¬ 
ed to the Ho. One of his descendants afterwards 
went among the Teih, and when he could do 
nothing among them, he fled to Wei [See V. x.2J. 

* [By and by]. King Seang rewarded duke Win 
with the gift of Win [See the Chuen after V. 
xxv. 4.]. The families of Hoo and Yang were 
the first to occupy it, and then it came to Keoh. 
If you examine its history, it was a city held by 
an officer -of the king;—how can Keoh Che be 
allowed to have it? The marquis of Tsin then 
insisted that Keoh Che should not presume to 
contend about the place [any longer].’ 

2d, ‘ Hwa Yuen of Sung was on good terms 
with Tsze-chung, the chief minister [of Ts‘oo], 
and also with Lwan Woo-t«zc[of Tsin]. When 
he heard that the people of Ts‘oo had granted 
the peace proposed by Tsin through T*aou Fei, 
and had sent that officer back to give such a re¬ 
port of his mission, he went this winter, first to 
Ts‘oo and then to Tsin, to cement the’good un¬ 
derstanding of the two States.’ 

3d, ' Tsin and Tsin, having made peace, 
proposed to have a meeting at Ling-hoo. The 
marquis of Tsin came first to the place, but the 
earl of Tsin was then unwilling to cross the 
Ho. He halted in Wang-shing, and made the 
historiographer Ko go and make a covenant 
with the marquis of Tsin on the east of the 
river. Keoh Ch‘ow of Tsin [then went and] 
made a covenant with the earl on the west of it. 
Fan WSn-tsze said, “Of what use is this cove¬ 
nant ? Two parties make a covenant to establish 
their good faith. But a meeting together is the 
first demonstration of that good faith; and if 
the first step be not taken to it, is it likely to 
be evidenced afterwards ?” When the earl re¬ 
turned to Ts-in, he broke the [treaty of] peace 
with Tsin. 1 ] 
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XII. 1 In the [duke’s], twelfth year, in spring, the duke of Chow 
left and fled to Tsin. 

2 In summer, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of 

Tsin and the marquis of Wei in So-tsih. 

3 In autumn, a body of men from Tsin defeated the Teih 

at Keaou-kang. 

4 It was winter, the tenth month. 


Par. I. See the Chuen after par. 3 of last 
year. The duke of Chow fled to Tain, accord¬ 
ing to that, in the last year. Tso-she supposes 
his flight is entered now, because it was not till 
this spring that it was communicated to Loo. 
He says:— 1 This spring, the king sent the news 
to Loo of the troubles connected with the duke 
of Chow. The text says that ‘•lie went out and 
fled to Tsin.” Now the words “ went out ” are 
not applied in the case of parties leaving Chow, 
but they are used here because the duke of 
Chow out-cast himself.’ 

Tso-she’s meaning is this:—A fugitive might 
go out from one State to another; but the whole 
kingdom belonged to Chow. The States were 
all Chow. An officer might flee from one part 
of Chow to another, bnt he could not go out 
from Chow. It was proper in such a case to 
say simply—“ he fled to such and such a State 
—see X. xxvi. 1. In the text the proper style is 
departed from, because the duke of Chow re¬ 
peated his flight, after the king had recalled 
him, ‘ out-castiug himself.’—After all, the canon 
may be called in question. 

Par. 2. Kung-yang has '[‘j/ ]§p for ]jp. 
The place so denominated has not been ascer¬ 
tained. The Chuen 6*ys:—‘ Hwa Yuen of Sung 
having succeeded in cementing the peace be¬ 
tween Tain and lVoo [See the 2d Chuen at the ] 
end of last year], this summer, in the 5th month, l 
Sze Seeh of Tsin had a meeting with the Kung- 
tsze P‘e of Tb‘oo, and Heu Yen. They made a ! 
covenant on Kwei-hae outside the west gate of 
[the capital of] Snng, to the following effect:— 
*• TsSao and Tsin sh&tl not go to war with each 
otiier. They shall have common likings and 
disliking*. They shall together compassionate 
States that are in calamity and peril, and be 
ready to relieve such as are unfortunate. Tsin 
shall attack any that would injure Ts’oo, and 
Ta‘oo any that would injure Tsin. Their roads 
shall be open to messengers that wish to pass 
with their offerings from the one to the other. 
They shall take measures against the disaffected, 
and punish those who do not appear in the royal 
court. Whoever shall violate this covenant, may 
the intelligent Spirits destroy him, causing de¬ 
feat to his armies, and a speedy end to his 
possession of his State!” [After this], the earl 
of Ch‘ing went to Tsin, to receive [the conditions 
of] the peace, in consequence of its being [thus] 
established at the meeting in So-tsih.’ 

This Chuen has occasioned a good deal of 
speculation among the commentators. The text 
says nothing of the covenant between Tsin and 
Ts-oo, and the Chuen says nothing of the pre¬ 
sence of Loo and Wei in the meeting at So-tsih. 
The K'ang-he editors say that Chaou K*wang 
denies that there was snch a covenant, while 
the frequent meetings between Keoh Che and 


the Kung-taze P‘e of Te'oo show that it roust 
have taken place. They suppose, therefore, that 
the sage, condemning and disliking the treaty 
between those Powers, here used his pruning 
knife, and cut away the record of it. They say 
further that Lew Ch‘ang denies the truth of the 
Chuen’s account of the meeting at So-tsih, but 
they preserve that account themselves out of 
deference to the general authority of Tso-she. 

Par. 3. The situation of Keaou-kang is, like 
that of So-tsih, undetermined. The Chuen 
says:—‘A body of the Teih took the opportuni¬ 
ty of [Tsin’s being occupied with the] covenant 
in Sung to make an inroad into it; but not hav¬ 
ing made preparations [against a surprise], they 
were defeated in theantumn at Keaou-kang.' 

[The Chuen gives here the following narra¬ 
tive:—‘Keoh Che of Tsin went to Ts‘oo on a 
friendly mission, and on the part of Tsin to make 
a covenant. The viscount of Ts‘oo ini ited him 
to an enterainment, when Tsze-fan, who directed 
the ceremonies, had caused an apartment to be 
made under ground, in which the instruments 
of music were suspended. When Kiioh Clio was 
ascending the hall, the bells struck up [the signal 
for performance] underneath, which frightened 
him so that he ran out. Tsze-fan said to 
liitu, “ The day is wearing late; my ruler is wait¬ 
ing; be pleased, Sir, to enter.” The guest 
replied, “ Your ruler, mindful of the friendship 
between our former princes, extends his favour 
to my poor self, treating me with great cere¬ 
mony, even to a complete band of music. If by 
the blessing of Heaven our two rulers have an 
interview, what can take the place of this ? I 
dare not receive [such an honour].” Tsze-fan 
said, “If by the blessing of Heaven our two 
rulers have an interview, they will have nothing 
but an arrow to give to each other; they wifi 
not be using music. My ruler is waiting; be 
pleased. Sir, to enter.” The other said, “ If it be 
an arrow that they mutually offer and decline, 
that will be tbegreatestof evils;—there will be no 
j blessing in that. When good order prevails, the 
pri nces, in thei r intervals of leisure from the king’s 
business, visit at one another’s courts. Then 
there are the ceremonies of entertainment and 
feasting; those of entertainment being a lesson 
of reverence and economy, those of feasting a 
display of indulgent kindness [Comp, the Chuen 
after VII.xvL3]. Beverence and economy are 
in the practice of ceremonies; indulgent 
kindness is seen in the arrangements of the 
government. When the business of government 
is perfected by ceremonies, then the people 
enjoy rest, and the officers receive orders about 
the business they have to perform in the morn- 
mg [only], and not in the evening [as well]. 
It is m this way that the princes prove them¬ 
selves the protectors of their people. Therefore 
the ode (She, I. i. ode VII. I) says, 
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• That bold sod martial man 
la shield and wall to his prince.’ 

But in a time of disorder, the princes are fall 
of covetous greed, indulge their ambitious de¬ 
sires without shrinking, and for a few feet of 
territory will destroy their people, taking their 
martial officers and using them to carry out 
their hearts’ purposes as arms and legs, as claws 
and teeth. Therefore the ode says (ibid., 
stanza 3), 

'That bold and martial man 
Is the mind and heart of his prince. 

When throughout the kingdom right ways pre¬ 
vail, the princes are shields and walls to the 


people, and repress [the selfishness of] their 
own hearts; but in a time of disorder, it is the 
reverse. Now your words, Sir, speak the ways 
of disorder, which cannot be taken as a pattern. 
But you are host here, and I will not presume 
to disobey you.” He entered accordingly. 

‘When his business was over, and he returned, 
he told what had occurred to Fan Wftn-tsze, 
who said, “ With such want of propriety, they 
are sure to eat their words. Our death will be 
at no distant day.” In winter, the Kung-tsze 
P‘e of Ts‘oo went to Tsin on a friendly mission, 
and to make a covenant on the part of Ts‘oo. 
In the twelfth month, the marquis of Tsin 
covenanted with him in Ch‘ih-keih.’] 


Thirteenth year. 
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ear, in spring, the marquis 
ioo, to beg the assistance of 


an army. 

2 In the third month, the duke went to the capital. 

3 In summer, in the fifth month, the duke, going on from 

the capital, joined the marquis of Tsin, the marquis 
of Ts^, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the 
earl of Ts‘aou, an officer of Choo, and an officer of 
T‘ang, in invading Ts‘in. 

4 Loo, earl of Ts‘aou, died in the army. 

5 In autumn, in the seventh month, the duke arrived from 

the invasion of Ts‘in. 

6 In winter, there was the burial of duke Seuen of Ts‘aou. 


,****• !■ Tain was now calling out the troop 
ot tfie States which adhered to it for the inva 
*1°? °* f r»‘in, mentioned in the 3d par. It wa 
*J£ht therefore that it should use the phras 

% ti> *>„ ‘beg the assistance of »n army 
JJ* *! a< * not the authority of the king in th 
nm pl ace> fo,. the expedition. The Chuen says 
When Keoh E (The son of Keoh K*ih) cam 
. V? 0 ’ “ e wa * not respectful in the executioi 
K- ■ t j; , ? a,on - M*"g Heen-texe : s«id, “Thi 
W1 *' C aoon ] perish! Propriety is the sten 
.; na C?fr t ^ r - ant * respectfulness is its fouuda 
hie Keoh-tsze has not that foundation, an< 
T,, . rainiatr y has come to him by inheritance 
- n S received a charge to ask for [the assist 
tho Ji. * n , ai l m Y’ must be for the defence oi 
h • , tar * [°f Xsin], and he carries himseli 
Who/’ t " ro,r * n g away the charge of his ruler 
p c ? n ""PPen to him but to perish [soon] ?” 

. *• r nough the duke now went to the 
3 o u only did *° because it Uy in hia 
t, y ’ *?.“* proceeded to join the army of Tsin. 
diit .r a PP®y> indeed, that the other princes 
lt bein «- Prebahly, part of Tsin’s 
KL i y ,'° Jj* w »y to get the king’a sanction and 
help of hia troops to its enterprise against 


Ts‘in. The Chuen says:—‘ When the duke was 
going to the capital, Seuen-pih [Shuh-sun 
K‘eaou-joo], wishing to obtain gifts [from the 
king], begged to be sent on beforehand. The 
king, however, received him [only] with the 
ceremonies due to an envoy. MSng Heen-tsze 
[Chung-sun Meeh] came on in attendance [on 
the duke], and the king considered him to be 
the duke's director for the visit, and gave him 
large presents. The duke and the other princes 
had an audience of the king, and then followed 
duke K'ang of Lew and duke Suh of Ching, to 
I join the marquis of Tsin in the invasion ofTs'in. 
When the viscount of Ch'ing received the flesh 
of the sacrifice at the altar of the land, his 
manner was not respectful. The viscount of 
Lew said, "I have heard that men receive at 
birth the exact and correct principles of Heaven 
and Earth, and these are what is called their ap¬ 
pointed [nature]. There are the rules of action, 
propriety, righteousness, and demeanour, to esta¬ 
blish this nature. Men of ability nourish those 
rules so as to secure blessing, while those devoid 
of ability violate them so as to bring on them¬ 
selves calamity. Therefore superior men dili¬ 
gently attend to the rules of propriety, and men 
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in an inferior position do their best. In regard 
to the rules ot propriety, there is nothing like 
using the greatest respectfulness. In doing 
one’s best, there is nothing like being earnestly 
sincere. That respectfulness consists in nour¬ 
ishing one’s spirit; that earnestness, in keeping 
one's duties in life. The great affairs of a State 
are sacrifice and war. At sacrifices [in the an¬ 
cestral temple], [the officers] receive the roasted 
flesh; in war they receive that offered at the 
altar of the land:—these are the great cere¬ 
monies in worshipping the Spirits. Now the 
viscount of Cli-ing by his lazy rudeness has cast 
from him his proper nature;—may we suppose 
that he will not return from this expedition?”’ 
See an account of this visit of duke Ch‘ing to 

the king’s court in the gj j^, =&■ Zl. 

Art. 9. 

Par. 3. Kuh-leang, after , has * 

ill®’ —evidently an error. The 
Chuen says:—‘In summer, the marquis of Tsin 
sent Seang of Leu [Known as Leu Seuen-tsze 
( § *fj£ -jr). a son of Wei E (jg| ^j), who 
appears in the Chuen on the battle of Peih] to 
declare the end of his friendly relations with 
Ts‘in in the following terms:—“In former times, 
our duke Hecn and your duke Muh were on 
terms of friendship, which they cultivated with 
all their might and with one mind, adding to it 
covenants and oaths, and cementing it by the 
affinities of marriage. When Heaven was af¬ 
flicting T6in, our duke Wan went to Ts‘e, and 
duke Hwuy went to Tsin. When, through our 
evil fate, duke Hcen left the world, duke Muh 
was not unmindful of their old friendship, and 
assisted our duke Hwuy, so that he presided 
over the sacrifices of Tsin [See the 2d Chuen at 
the end of V. ix]. But he could not complete 
his great service to Tain, and there ensued the 
battle of Han [See. V. xv. 13]. Afterwards, 
however, he repented of this, and secured the 
accession of our duke Wan;—this was accom¬ 
plished for us by Muh. 

“Duke Wan then donned buff-coat and hel¬ 
met, traversed the plains and crossed the 
streams, taking his way through the most 
dangerous defiles, and operated against the 
States of the east, held by descendants of Yu, 
Hea, Shang and Chow, till he brought them 
all with him to the court of Ts‘in:—this surely 
was enough to repay the old kindness [of duke 
Muh]. Aud when the people of Ch-ing had 
been angrily troubling your liorders, our duke j 
Wan led the other States and Tsin, and laid 
siege to the capital of Ch‘ing. Then the great 
officers of Ts‘in, without consulting with our 
ruler, presumed to make a covenant with Ch-ing. 
The States were indignant at such conduct, 
aud wished to risk the lives of their men against 
Ts‘in. Duke Wan, however, afraid of the 
consequences, soothed and pacified them, so 
that the army of Ts‘in effected its return, with¬ 
out suffering any injury. And thus we rendered 
the greatest service to your western State. 

“Through our evil fate, duke Wan [afso] left 
the world, and your Muh sent no message of 
condolence. Contemning duke Wan as dead, 
and slighting the youth of our duke Seang, 
he assailed our territory of Heaou, violated and 
broke off all friendship with us, attacked our 


city of Paou-shing. cruelly extinguished our Pe, 
[the capital of] Hwah [See V.xxxiii. I], scattered 
and dispersed our brethren, broke the covenants 
that were between us, and would have overthrown 
our State. Then our duke Seang was not un¬ 
mindful of the former service which Muh had 
rendered [to his father]; but he was afraid lest 
our altars should be cast down, and there ensued 
the battle of Heaou [See V. xxxiii. 31. 

“ [Our Seang], even after this, wished to seek 
the forgiveness of duke Muh, but the duke 
would not listen to him. On the contrary he 
applied to Ts‘oo [See the 2d Chuen after VI. 
xiv. 7], planning against us. But through the 
influence which Heaven exerts on men’s minds, 
king Ch*ing lost his life [See VI. i. 10], and 
duke Muh did not succeed in carrying out his 
hostile intentions. 

“When Muh and Seang left this world, K‘nng 
and Ling succeeded to them. [Your] duke 
K‘ang was the son of a daughter of Tsin, but 
he still wished to uproot and cut down our 
House, and to overturn our altars. He gave an 
army to a vile insect [The Kung-tsze Yung of 
Tsin] to disturb our borders, in consequence of 
which we had the engagement at Ling-hoo [See 
VI.vn.5], 

“ Still persisting in his hostility, K*ang entered 
our Ho-k‘euh, invaded our Suh-ch‘uen, cap¬ 
tured our Wang-kwan, dismembered our Ke-ma, 
in consequence of which we had the battle of 
Ho-keuh [See VI.xii.7], 

“That the Way eastward was thus rendered 
impracticable to Ts‘in was through duke K'ang’s 
own rejection of our friendship. When your 
lordship succeeded to him, our ruler, duke 
King, looked to the west with outstretched 
neck, saying, ‘Now, perhaps, Ts‘in will have 
compassion on us!’ But, unkindly, you would 
not respond to us with a covenant, and took 
advantage of our difficulties with the Teih 
You entered our Ho-heuen, burned our Ke and 
Kaou, cut down and destroyed the labours of 
our husbandmen, and killed the people of our 
borders, so that we had the gathering at Foo- 
tshe [See on VII. xv. 4]. Then you also were 
| sorry for the long continuance of our miserable 
hostilities; and wishing to obtain the blessing of 
the former rulers, Heen and Muh, you sent 
Pih-keu with your commands to our duke King, 
saying that you and we should be friendly to¬ 
gether, put away all evil feelings, and again 
cultivate the old kindliness, thinking of the 
services that had formerly passed between oor 
rulers. Before an oath in accordance with these 
words could be taken, duke King left the world, 

and 1 tS here, and elsewhere in the 
speech, should be IAi went to have a meet¬ 
ing with you at Ling-hoo, when with an un- 
happy purpose you turned back, and rejected 
the covenant and oath [See the last Chuen 
after XI. 5], 

“The White Teih and you are in the same 
province [Yung Chow]. They are your enemies, 
while between us and them there have been 
intermarriages. You sent your commands, 
saying that you and we should invade the 
Teih. I then dared not consider our affinities 
with them, but, in awe of your majesty, I re¬ 
ceived the command from your messenger. 
You, however, with a double heart, represented 
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to the Teih that Tsin was going to attack them; 
ami though they responded to you, they came 
with indignation, and told us of your conduct. 
The people of Ts‘oo. hating your double-dealing, 
also came and told me saying, “Ts'in is violat¬ 
ing the covenant of Ling-hoo, and came to ask 
a covenant with us, plainly appealing to God 
in the great heavens, to the three dukes of 
Tsin aud the three kings of TVoo, that notwith¬ 
standing all its communications with Tsin, its 
only view had been to ita own advantage. I, 
(the king of Ts'oo], hating such want of virtue, 
declare it to you, that such insincerity may be 
punished.” The princes of the States, having 
heard these things, are pained by tliem in heart 
and head, and are come to me. I will lead them 
to hear your commands, seeking only your 
friendship. If you will show a kind consideration 
for them, and, in compassion for me, grant me a 
covenant, this is what I desire. I will then 
receive your wishes, quiet all the princes, and 
retire;—how should 1 dare to sock the confusion 
[ot strife]? If you will mot bestow on us your 
great kindness. I am a man of plain speech;—I 
cannot withdraw with the princes. I have pre¬ 
sumed to declare all my mind to your servants, 
that they may consider what it will be best to 
do.” 

‘ Because duke Hwan of Ts‘in, after making 
tiic covenant of I.ing-hoo with duke Jx* of Tsin, 
proceeded to call on the Teih and Ta*oo, wish¬ 
ing to |>ersiiade them to invade Tsin. therefore 
ttie States rendered their friendly aid to the 
latter. Lwan Shoo commanded Tsin’s army 
ot the centre, with Seuu Kflug under him; Site 
See i the 1st army, with Keoh E under him; 
Han Kcueh the 3d army, with Seun Ying un- 
dcr him; Chaou Chen the new army, with Keoh 
5. . . ""der him. Keoh E [Different front the 
m'oh E above] drove the chariot of the com- 
mander-m-cliicf, and Lwan K'een was spearman 
on the right. Mfing Heen-tsze said, “The gen- 
eralsof Iain and its chariot-men are harmonious; 

tins army will accomplish a great success.” 

In the 5th month, on Ting-hae, the army of 
ism, with the armies of the States, fought with 
•re ar,n }’. Tain tit AlR-suy. The army of 
is‘in received a great defeat. Ch'ing Ch‘ae of 


Ts'in was taken, and the Puh-ksng. Joo-foo. 
Duke Seuen of Ts‘aou died in tite army, which 
then crossed the King, proceeded to How-ie, and 
returned, meeting the marquis of Tsin at Sin- 
ts'oo. Duke Suh of Ch'ing [See the last Chuen] 
died in Hea.’ 

The speech of Lett Seang in this narrative is 
considered one of the master-pieces of Tso K'ew- 
nting. And so it is. as regards the composition; 
but it is sadly disfigured by its misrepresentations 
and falsehoods. As between Tsin and Ts'in. each 
State had its injuries from the other of which to 
complain; hut the iiaiance of right would have 
inclined rather on the side of Ts'in. The battle of 
Ma-suy. however, was very important, and kept 
Ts'in shutupin the west foralong timeafterwards. 

[The Chuen adds here:—“In the Gth month, 
on Ting-maon, the Knng-tsze Pan [See on X.3.] 
of Clt'ing, [coming] from Taze, sought by night 
to enter the grand temple, and when lie was 
not able to do so, killed Tsze-yin and Tsze-yu 
[sons of duke Muh]. He then returned, ami 
took up a position with his followers in the 
market place. On Ke-sze, Tsze-sze [another 
son of duke Muh] ied the people to the temple 
and made a covenant with them, and nftrewards 
burned the market place, killing Tsze-joo [Pan], 
[his brother] Tsze-ntang, [his son] Sun-shuh, 
and [Tszc-mang’s son], Sun-che.] 

Par. 4. For Tso-she has The Chuen 
say«:—‘The people of Ts-aou appointed the 
earl's son, Foo-ts-oo. to take charge [ot the 
capital], and another son. Hiu-shc, to meet the 
coffin of the earl. In autumn, Foo-ts'oo put to 
deatli the earl’s eldest son, and made himself 
earl. The princes begged to go and punish 
him, but Tsin, in consequence of the fatigues of 
the service [in which they Intel been engaged], 
asked them to wait till next year.’ 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—'In winter, after 
tlie burial of duke Seuen, Tsze-tsang [the above 
H in-sliej was going to leave the State, and the 
people all wished to follow him. Duke Ch'ing 
(Foo-ts'oo) became afraid, acknowledged bis 
offence, aud begged [Tsze-tsang to remain]. 1 he 
latter returned accordingly [to the capital], and 
surrendered his city [to the duke].’ 


Fourteenth year. 
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In the [duke’s] fourteenth year, in spring, in the king’s 
first month, Choo, viscount of Keu, died. 

In summer, Sun Lin-foo of Wei returned from Tsin to 
Wei. 

In a“ tu »»n Shuh-sun K‘eaou-joo went to Ts‘e, to meet 
the [dukes] bride. 

T'he^Kung-teze He of Ch‘ing led a force, and invaded 

In Iht M n t h ’T"r h ’ F? 0 , u -j°° amved from Ts‘e with 
the [duke s] wife, the lady Keang. 

JS, rf WefdS th ,,,0mh ’ °" KS " g ^ in - T * a "*’ 

The earl of Ts‘in died. 


mar- 
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Par. 1. We liave the death of the viscount of 
Ken here recorded, but there is no subsequent 
record of his burial; for which the following 
reason is assigned.—The honorary title, with 
the style of ‘ duke,’ is always given in mention¬ 
ing the burials of princes. But the lords of 
Keu had no honorary titles assigned them after 
death, the State not being sufficiently advanced 
in civilization to have adopted that custom. 
Hence their burials are not recorded.—It may 
be added here that burials of the lords of .Te‘oo 
and Woo are not given in the Ch‘un Tsew, be¬ 
cause they had usurped the style of king. 

Par. 2. See the flight of Sun Liu-foo to Tsin 
in VI I. 9. 

The Chuen says:—‘In spring, the marquis of 
Wei went to Tsin. where the marquis of Tsin 
masted on introducing Sun Lin-foo to him; but 
he would not see him. In summer, when he 
returned to Wei, the marquis of Tsin sent Keoh 
Ch ow with Lin-foo, to procure him an interview 
there. The marquis wanted [still] to refuse, 
hut [his wife]. Ting Keang, said, “ Do not. He 
is the heir of the ministers of your predecessors, 
scions of your own House. The great State, 
moreover, makes intercession for him. If you 
do not grant its request, you will perish. Al¬ 
though you hate him, is it not better [to see 
him] than to perish? Be pleased to-endure the 
mortification. Is it not proper to give repose 
to the people, and deal leniently with a minister 
so related to yourself?” [On this] the marquis 
granted Lin-foo an interview, and restored [liis 
office] to him. 

‘The marquis [also] feasted Ch‘ing-shuh of 
K‘oo [Keoh Ch‘ow], Ning Hwuy-tsze directing 
the ceremonies. Ch'ing-shuh behaved insolent¬ 
ly, and Ning-tsze said, “ He and his family are 
likely to perish [soon]! Among the ancients 
entertainments and feasts were used to see the 
demeanour [of the guests], and to judge of tlieir 
prosperity or calamity [in the future]. Hence 
it is said in the ode (She, II. vii. ode I. 4). 

'There is the curved cup of rhinoceros horn. 

With the spirits in it, rich and soft. 

While it passes from one to another, they 
show no pride. 

All blessings must come to seek them.’ 


Now he conducts himself with pride;—it is the 
way to bring on himself calamity.’” 

Par. 3. The duke was now marrying a 
daughter of Ts‘e. The preliminary steps have 
not been mentioned. Tso-she says that Seuen- 
pth now went to meet the ladv. and that his 
dan-name is mentioned, to do honour to the 
duke’s commission. 

Par 4 See on IV.9. The Chuen says:— 

• In the 8th month, Tsze-han of Ch'ing invaded 
Heu and was defeated. On Mow-shin the earl 
himself again invaded it, and pehetrated to the 
outer suburbs of its capital, when Heu made 
peace by [surrendering] the territory wtth which 
rCli'ingl had endowed Sliuh Shin.' 

L Par. 5. See on VII. i. 3. The K‘ang-he edit¬ 
ors argue against Kuh-leang and other critics, 
who insist here that the duke ought to have 
met his bride in person. Tso-she thinks that 
the minister is mentioned here without his clan- 
name, in deference to the lady, adding, ‘The 
superior man will say, “The Ch‘un IVew, m 
the appellations which it uses, is clear with an 
exquisite minuteness, distinct through obscurity 
elegant by its gentle turns, and full without 
descending to be low, condemning ’*’ hat 18 
and encouraging what is good;—who but the 
sane could have compiled it as it is t 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘When the mar¬ 
quis of Wei was ill, he made K‘ung Ch‘mg-tste 
and Ning Hwuy-tsze appoint H‘an,Jhis soni by 
King Sze, to be his successor On his death 
in winter in the 10th month, his wife, the lady 
Keang after she had done her weeping and 
lamentation, saw that K‘an wore ^ appearance 
of sadness She would not so much as drink, 
bufSKS and said. “This fellov wUl not on y 
prove the ruin of the State of Wei, but he will 
begin with me, his father’s relict. Alas. Heat¬ 
on is afflicting the State of Wei. and I could 
not brill" it about that Chuen [A brother of 
K‘an] should preside over its altars. When 
the great officers heard that she thus expressed 
herself they were ati filled with dread. A -r 
tills Sun Wau-tszc would not venture to leave 
his articles of value in the capital, but deposited 
them a» in Tseih, and cultivated ass,duously 
the friendship of the great officers of Tsui. 




Fifteenth year. 
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XV. 1 In the [duke’s] fifteenth year, in spring, in the kings 
second month, there was the burial of duke Ting of 
Wei. 

2 In the third month, on Yih-sze, Chung Ying-ts‘e aied. 

3 On Kwei-ch‘ow, the duke had a meeting with the marquis 

of Tsin, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ch‘ing, the earl 
of Ts‘aou, Ch‘ing the heir-son of Sung, Kwoh Tso of 
Ts‘e, and an officer of Choo, when they made a covenant 
together in Ts‘eih. 

4 The marquis of Tsin seized the earl of Ts‘aou, and deliver¬ 

ed him at the capital. 

5 The duke arrived from the meeting [at Ts‘eih.] 

6 In summer, in the sixth month, Koo, duke of Sung, died. 

7 The viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing. 

8 In autumn, in the eighth month, there was the burial of 
duke Rung of Sung. 

Hwa Yuen of Sung left the State and fled to Tsin. From 
Tsin he returned to Sung. Sung put to death its great 
officer Shan. Yu Shih of Sung fled to Ts‘oo. 


9 
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10 In winter, in the eleventh month, Shuh-sun K‘eaou-joo 

joined Sze Seeh of Tsin, Kaou Woo-k‘ew of Ts‘e, Hwa 
Yuen of Sung, Sun Lin-foo of Wei, the Kung-tsze 
Ts‘ew of Ch‘ing, and an officer of Choo, in having a 
meeting with Woo at Chung-le. 

11 Heu removed its capital to Sheh. 


Pur. 2. This Chung Ying-ts'e was a difft. 
person from the Kung-sun Ying-ts'e of VIII. 3, 
and other places. They were both duke's grand¬ 
sons; but the latter was a grandson of duke 
WSn, the former of duke Chwartg, The 
in the text has occasioned the commentators 
endless and needless difficulty. The death of 
duke Chwang’s son, Suy, appears in VII. viii. 3 
as the death of Chung Suy, from which it seemed 
a plain inference that duke Seuen had given 
him, on the news of his death, the surname or 
clan-name of # ; and here accordingly his sou 
Ying-tsze is so sumamed. Kung-j'ang, how¬ 
ever, thought that Ying-ts'e was the first 
to get the surname of Chung. He was not 
the oldest son of Suy;—the oldest son was 
Kung-sun Kwei-foo of VII. xviii. 6, etal Prom 
the Chuen on VII. xviii. 8, we learned that the 
other great families of Loo combined, on the 
death of duke Seuen, against the Chung or Tung- 
mun family, and Kwei-foo, the Head of it, tied 
to Ts‘e. Kung-vang says that the people of 
Loo, grieved that Kwei-foo should be left with¬ 
out a representative in the State, obtained from 
duke Ch'ing the recognition of his brother Ying- 
ts'e as such. He then became his brother’s 
successor, and virtually his son. and their father 
became his (Ying-tses) grand-father; and so 
by a rule of surnames, which was Suy’s de¬ 
signation, became his surname! This view is 
followed by Too Yu and many others, while 
Maou rejects it with great scorn, ridiculing the 
idea of Ying-ts'e’s being at once the son and the 
grandson of the Kung-tsze Suy. 

Parr. 3,4. In par. 4, for the single Kung- 

yang has |j|t Ts'eih,—see VI. i. 9. As 

the death of the duke of Sung appears in the 
6th par., we may presume that he was ill at the 
time of this meeting, and that therefore his son 
attended it in bis room. Tso-she says that the 
object of the meeting was ‘ to punish duke 
Ch'ing of Ts'aou [See his crime in the Chuen 
on XIII. 4].’ Tsin, which would call the meet¬ 
ing, must have concealed this from Ch'ing. 
Tso then gives a very doubtful canon to explain 
its being said that the marquis of Tsin (55. 

■0^), and not the people of Tain ( 55 ' Ax 
seized the culprit, saying that when a ruler has 
dealt with his people without any regard to 
what was right, and the States punish and seize 
him, then we read that ‘ the people of such and 
such a State seized him,’ but if his wickedness 
has not extended to his people, it it said, ‘ the 
ruler of such and such a State seizes him.’ 
Lew Ch'ang has sufficiently exploded this clumsy 
rule. Tso adds from his tablets:—‘ The princes 
wished to introduce Tsze-tsang [the earl’s bro* 


ther; see on XIII. 6] to the king, and have him 
appointed earl, but he refused, saying, “It is 
. contained in books of an earlier time, that a 
sage is equal to the duties of all positions ; that 
a man of the second class maintains the duty of 
his position; and that one of the lowest class 
fiils in the duty of his. It is not my position 
to be ruler. Although I cannot attain to the 
sage, dare I fail to maintain [what is my du¬ 
ty]?” He then w ithdrew secretiy, and fled to 
Sung.’ 

Par. 6. Tso says:—‘ In summer, in the 6th 
month, duke Kung of Sung died. 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:— 1 Ts'oo being about 
to send an expedition to the north, Tsze-nang 
[the Kung-tsze Ch'ing, son of king Ciiwangj 
said, “Is it not improper thus to violate the 
covenant, which we made so recently with 
Tsin ?” Tsze-fan replied, “ When we can gain 
an advantage over our enemies, we must ad¬ 
vance. without any consideration of covenants " 
Shuh-she of Shin was then old and living in 
Shin. When he heard of Tsze-fan’s speech, be 
said, “ Tsze-fan will certainly not escape an 
evil end. Good faith is seen in the maintenance 
of propriety, and propriety is a protection fo 
the person. If a man put away both good faith 
and propriety, though he wish to avoid an evil 
end, can he do so?" 

‘The viscount made an inroad into Ch'ing as 
far as Paou-suy, and then went on to overrun 
Wei, as far as Show-che, [while, in the mean¬ 
time], Tsze-han of Ch'ing made an inroad into 
Ts'oo, and took Sin-shih. Lwan Woo-tsze wish¬ 
ed to repay Ts'oo [for this expedition], but Han 
Heen-tsze said, “Yon need not do so. Let the 
king go on, aggravating his offences, till the 
people revolt from him. Without the people, 
who will fight for him ?” ’ 

Parr. 8, 9. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, 
in the 8th month, there was the burial of duke 
Kung of Sung. At this time Hwa Yuen was 
master of the Right, and Yu Shih master of the 
Left; Tang Tsih was minister of War; Hwa 
He, minister of Instruction; Kung-sun Sze, 
minister of Works; Heang Wei-jin, grand 
minister of Crime, and Lin Choo, the assistant 
minister; Heang Tae, the grand administrator, 
and Yu Poo, the assistant. Tang Tsih, seeing 
the weakness of the ducal House, killed duke 
[Wlln’s] son, Pei, on which Hwa Yuen said, “I 
am master of the Right. It belongs to me as 
such to inculcate the duties between ruler and 
ministers. When the ducal House is now thus 
humbled, if I cannot deal with the wrong, my 
crime will be great. I am unable to discharge 
the duties of my office, and dare I rely on the 
favour [of the duke]?” With this, he left the 
State, and fled to Tain. 

* The two Hwa w ere descended from duke 
> *" e minister of Works from duke Chwang; 
and the other six ministers were all sprung from 
duke Hwan. Yu Shih was going to stop Hwa 
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i ieii, when Yu Foo said, “If the master of the 
l ' '^Ht return, he is sure to set about punishing, and 
*i>e dan of Hwan will perish.” Yu Shih said, “If 
the master of the Right get to return, although we 
k ^ould allow him to punish, he will certainly not 
dare to do so. His services, moreover, have been 
many and great, so that the people ^ "tate 
are all with him. If he do not return, „ . .ur.'rid 
that the Hwans witl not be allowed to maintain 
their sacrifices in Sung. Should he set about 
punishing, there is [Heang] Seuh. It is only a 
5 nail portion of the Hwans tnat will perish." 
''hi this] Yu Shih went himself and stopped 
Hwa Yuen at the Bo. Yuen said that he must 
allowed to punish, and when this was grant¬ 
ed, he returned, and made Hwa He and Kung- 
Sze lead the people to attack the Tang 
.aioily. when they put to death Tsze-shan 
[fang Tsih], When it is said in the text that 
Sung put to death its great officer Shan,” the 
■’.vic intimates that he was rebelling against the 
dm al House of which he was a scion. 

[After this], Yu Shih, Heang Wei-jin, Din 
, ,l00 ’ Heang Tae, and Yu Foo, went out [from 
,!' e ca P>tal] and halted near the Suy. Hwa 
5, uen 3ent }° sto P them, but they refused to 
j ,"P' . w jptor, in the 10th month, he went to 
v ' but returned with the like result, 
lu loo said, “If we do not now [immediately] 

1 we shsll not be able to enter [the 

lpital] again His glances were rapid and his 
h!\ni purposes towards us were 

'j, e ’ a * lf be would not receive us again. He 
w II now be driving off rapidly.” They ascend- 

on um 0 “i nd t nd Raw C that Yuen was doing so], 
hurri 100,1 to thc ’ r chariots, and 

lurried after him. The waters of the Suy, 

gates V nf' !h d b<?en Ict out on the country, the 
uer^ ml 1 ' 6 , clt F were sh ut, and the parapets 
n i d A_ The raaster of ‘he Deft, the two 
were hrULP* 1 ™?’ and the tw o administrators, 
t0 o flee to Ts ‘°°- Yuen then ap- 
P 10 ted Heang Seuh master of the Deft, Daou 


Tso minister of War. and Yoh E minister of 
Crime, thus quieting the people.’ 

Kungand Kuh give 

as distinct para¬ 
graphs. The integrity of the whole of the para¬ 
graph, indeed, has been called in question. The 
text says that Hwa Yuen had fled to Tsin and 
that he returned to Sung from Tsin, whereas, 
acc. to the Chuen. he was brought hack to Sung 
before he reached Tsin. The double occurrence 
of Jj£ and the use of % five times 

in so short a space, certainly look suspicious. 
See Maou in loc. 

[The Chuen adds here about Tsin:—‘The 
three Keoh [Ch ow, Che, and E] of Tsin injured 
Pih-tsunp slandering him and procuring his 
death, and also that of Dwan Fuh-ke, on which 
[Tsung's] son Pih Chow-le fled to Ts'oo. Han 
Heen-tsze said, “ Those Keoh will not escape 
an evil end! Good men are appointed for gov¬ 
ernment by Heaven and Earth. If destroying 
in this way one and another of them be not 
sufficient to ruin those who do so, what [greater 
offence] is to be waited for ?” Whenever Pih- 
tsung went to court, his wife had been accus¬ 
tomed to say to him. “ Thieves are angry with 
the master [they want to rob], and the people 
hate their superiors. You are fond of straight¬ 
forward speaking, but it will bring you into 
difficulties.” H 

Par. 10. Chung-le belonged to Ts‘oo,—in the 
pres. dis. of Fung-yang, dep. Fung-yang, Gan- 
liwuy. * This,’ says Tso, * was the first instance 
of communication between the States of the 
north and Woo.’ 

Par. 11. bheh,—see Analects, VII. xviii. The 
Chuen says:—‘ Duke Ding of Hen, dreading the 
[constant] pressure of Ch‘ing, asked leave of 
Ts‘oo to remove its capital [into its territory]. 
Accordingly, on Sin-ch‘ow, the Kung-tsze Shin 
of Ts‘oo removed Heu’s chief city to Sheh.’ 


Sixteenth year. 
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In the [dukes] sixteenth year, in spring, in the king’s 

first month, it rained, and the trees became encrusted 
with ice. 

s V. T ~ ,ner ’ * n fourth month, on Sin-we, the viscount 
ot i ‘ang died. 

Duke [Muhs] son, He, of Ch'ing led a force, and made 
an inroad into Sung. 

In the sixth month, on Ping-yin, the first day of the 
uioon, the sun was eclipsed. 

I he marquis ofTsin sent Lwan Yin to Loo, to ask the 
assistance of an army. 

0n T^ff‘ WO ?’ + th ®i as !: day of the nioon > the marquis of 
Tsm fought with the viscount of Ts‘oo and the earl 

t i ll ° Yen-lmg, when the viscount of Ts‘oo and 
the army of Chhng received a great defeat 

h!autumn 0 th ea i S h i; t8 r great ° fficer ’ the K “^-tsze Tsih. 
m m l ° have ] a meeting with the 

Wei q Hwfv Sin ’ t! ; e c lnar< l uis of Ts‘e, the marquis-of 

sK fl^u ° f Sun ?’ and an officer °f Choo, in 
Sha-suy, [but the marquis of Tsin] would not see him. 
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9 The duke arrived from the meeting. 

10 The duke went to join the viscount of Yin, the marquis 

of Tsin, ICwoh Tso of Ts‘e, and an officer of Choo, in 
invading Ch‘ing. 

11 The earl of Ts'aou returned from the capital. 

12 In the ninth month, the people of Tsin seized Ke-sun 

HSng-foo, and lodged him in T‘eaon-*k‘ew. 

13 In winter, in the tenth month, on Yih-hae, Shuh-sun 

K‘eaou-joo fled to Ts‘e. 

14 In the twelfth month, on Yih-ch‘ow, Ke-sun Hang-foo 

and Keoh Ch‘ow of Tsin made a covenant in Hoo. 

15 The duke arrived from the meeting. 

16 On Y’dh-yew we put to death the duke's half-brother, 

Yen. 


Tar. 1. The critics bring nil their powers of 
interpretation into the field to find the moral 
and political significance of this phenomenon in 
tne State of Loo and of the kingdom generally; 
—very needlessly. We hare simply the record 
of a striking fact;—it had rained heavily, and 
immediately after came a severe frost, so that 
1 "Vw 0D an< * bung from the trees. Rung 
and Kuh both explain the text by saying, 

® fin ‘There was rain, and the 

trees became all over ice.’ 

[The Chnen adds here:—‘In spring, the vis¬ 
count of Ts‘co sent the Kung-tsse Ch'ing from 
Woo-shing to seek for peace with Ch‘ing by the 
offer of the lands of Joo-yin. [On this], Ch'ing 
revolted from Tsin, and Tsze-sze went to the 
viscount, and made a covenant in Woo-shing.’] 
^* a r - 2- Tso tells ns this was duke Win 
■4*')- De had held T'ing 10 years, and 
wa * Succeeded by his son Yuen (Jjj* )>—duke 
Chdng (J^ ^ 

f ,,^ ar - , 8 - The Chnen says:—‘Tsze-han of 
uing invaded Sung, and was defeated at Clioh- 
Pe by Tseang Ts’oo and Yoh Keu. [The con¬ 
querors then] retired and halted at Foo-keu, 
nf ^.they were not on their guard. The men 
mg [consequently] overthrew and defeated 
em at Choh-ling, taking both the leaders;— 
bad been relying on Us previous victory.’ 
i ®b°ve attack by Ch’ing on Sung was 
probably at the instigation of Ts‘oo. The re- 
r ,, n tor was not long hi coming, for the 
nuen adds;—‘The marquis of Wei invaded 

i . Ir Jf> *°d advanced as far as Ming-yen;—iu 
behalf of Tsin.’ 

Par. 4. This eclipse, visible at noon, took 
Pbwe on the 1st May, B. C. 574. 

Par. 5 . The Chuen says:—‘The marquis of 
i sin was going to invade Ch’ing. Fan Wan- 
„ - “To satisfy my desires, all the States 
mud revolt from Tsin, and then Tsin might 
“M'sfied [Win-tsze saw great evils in Tsin 
which he thought could only be kept in 
* \ *PP**hention* from without, and their 
oval was necessary in his view to the pros¬ 
perity of the State]. If only Ch’ing revolt from it, 


i the sorrow of Tsin will not have to be waited for 
long.” Lwan Woo-tsze said, *• We must not in my 
time lose the States. We must invade Ch’ing." 
On this the armies were called out. Lwan Shoo 
commanded that of the centre, with Sze Sec-h as 
assistant; Keoh E the 1st army, with Seun Yen 
as assistant; Han Keueh, the 3d; Keoh Che 
acted as assistant-commander of the new army, 
Seun Ying remaining and keeping guard in 
Tsin. Keoh Ch’ow went to Wei, and then on 
to Ts*e, to ask the assistance of their armies. 
Lwan Tin came to Loo to ask the aid of an 
army from it. Ming Heen-tsze said, •“ He will 
be victorious.’” 

Par. 6. Yen-ling was in Ch'ing. The name 
remains in the dis. so called, in the dep. of K‘ae- 
fung. There Had been a State of Yen, which 
was extinguished and incorporated with Ch'ing 
by duke Woo. . 

The Chuen says:—‘On Mow-yin, the armies 
of Tsin commenced their march; and Ch’ing, 
hearing of their approach, sent word to Tstoo, 
Yaou Kow-urh going with the messenger. Ihe 
viscount of Ts'oo marched to the relief of Chung. 
The minister of War [Tsze-fan] commanded the 
army of the centre; the chief minister [Tsze- 
chhing] commanded on the left, and T»ze-sm, 
minister of the Right on the right As they 
nasied by Shin, Tsze-fan entered the city, to 
see Shin 7 Shuli-she [see on XV. 7], and asked 
him what he thought of the expedition. The 
other replied, "Virtuous goodness, punishments, 
religion, righteousness, propriety, ami good faith, 

all are the appliances of war. Virtuous good¬ 
ness appears in the exercise of kindness; punish¬ 
ment in the correction of what is wrong, religion 
in the service of the Spirits; righteousness in 
the establishment of wliat is beneficial; proprie¬ 
ty in doing things at the proper times; and good 
&,h in the watchful keeping of everything 
fWhen these things obtain], the people live well 

off, and their virtue is c ° r ^™aTXhtlr 
are with advantage, and affairs £8"“? 
ordered; the seasons are all accorded with, mid 
everything is prosperous; harmony prevails be¬ 
tween superiors and inferiors; all movements 
are made without insubordinate opposition; 
whatever the superiors require is responded to, 
Everyone knows his duty. Hence « vs said in 
the ode (She, IV. i. £i ] X ), 
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‘Thou didst establish [and nourish] the 
multitudes of our people,— 

The immense gift of thy goodness.’ 

In consequence of this, [in that ancient time], the 
Spirits sent down their blessing, and the seasons 
all passed without calamity or injury. The 
wants of the people were abundantly supplied, 
and with consenting harmony they received the 
orders of their superiors. They all did their 
utmost to obey those orders, and would devote 
themselves to death to supply the places of any 
that were lacking. This was the way to secure 
victory in battle. But now [the government of] 
Ts‘oo abandons the people in the State itself, 
and it breaks off its friendships with other 
States; It irreligiously violates its covenants, 
and eats its words; it moves in the season when 
it ought not to do so, snd wearies its people to 
gratify [its ambition]. The people have lost their 
confidence in its good faith ; let them advance 
or retire, they will be held guilty. When men 
are thus anxious about what will come to them, 
who will be prepared to go to the death ? Do 
you, Sir, do your utmost, but I shall not see you 
again.” Yaou Kow-urh returned [to Ch'ing] 
before the messenger, and Tsze-sze asked him 
[about the army of Ts‘oo]. He replied, “Its 
march is rapid, and it passes through danger¬ 
ous passes without order. The rapidity of its 
march leads to the want of proper thought, and 
its neglect of order disorganizes its ranks. With - 
out thought snd with its ranks disordered, how 
can it fight ? lam afraid that Ts'oo will be of 
no use to us.” 

‘Id the5th month, the army ofTsia crossed the 
Ho, and heard of the approach of that of Ts‘oo. 
Fan W&n-taze wished that they should return, and 
said, “ If we make as If we were avoiding Ts'oo, it 
may lighten [our own] sorrow. We cannot unite 
the States in allegiance to Tain. Let us leave that 
to some one who can unite snd hold them all. 
If we, the ministers of Tain, can harmoniously 
serve oar ruler, we may be well content.” Woo- 
taze refused to take this counsel; and in the 6th 
month. Tain and Ts'oo met at Yen-ling. [Then] 
Fan Wkn-taze did not want to fight, but Keoh 
Che said to him, “ At the battle of Han [See 
V. xv. 13], duke Hwuy could not marshal his 
troops; at the battle of Ke [See V. xxxiii. 8], 
Seen Chin [died, and] eould not return with an 
account of his commission; at the battle of Peih 
[See VII. xii. 31, Seun Pih could not return by 
the way be had advanced. These battles were 
all to the disgrace of Tsin;—you. Sir, are your¬ 
self acquainted with the history of our former 
rulers. If we now avoid Ts'oo, it will be an 
additional disgrace." W&u-tsze replied, !' There 
was reason for the frequent battles of our former 
ruler*. [In their times], Ts'in, the Teih, Ts'e, 
aud Ts'oo were all powerful enemies; and if 
they had not exerted their strength, their de¬ 
scendants would have been reduced to weakness. 
But now three of those strong ones have sub¬ 
mitted, and we have only to cope with Ts'oo. 
It is only a sage ruler who can safely be without 
trouble either from abroad or within his State. 
Excepting under a sage ruler, when there is 
quietness abroad, sorrow is sure to spring np at 
home; why should we not leave Ts'oo to be an 
occasion of apprehension to u* from abroad ?” 

'On Kfiah-woo, the Iasi day of the month, the 
army of Ts'oo came cloee up to that of Tsin, 


and drew up in order of battle. The officers of 
Tsin were perplexed by this movement, when 
Fan K'ae [A lad, son of Wkn-tsze] ran forward, 
and said, “Stop up the wells, and level the 
cooking places, marshal the army within th > 
encampment, and make room for the heads o' 
the columns to issue. Between Tsin and Ts'oo 
victory most be the gift of Heaven;—what 
necessity is there for being perplexed ?” Wan 
tsze took a lance and chased [his son], say in to 
“ The preservation or ruin of the State depends 
on Heaven; what does a boy like you know ?" 
Lwan Shoo said, “The army of Ts'oo is full 
of levity. Let us keep firm within our en¬ 
trenchments, and in 3 days it will be sure to 
withdraw. If we then attack it, we shall get 
the victory.” Keoh Che said, “ Ts'oo affords us 
six advantages, which should not be lost:— the 
two ministers [commanding it] hate each other, 
the king’s soldiers are old; the army of Ch'ing 
is marshalled, but not in good order; the wild 
tribes of the south are there, but their forces 
are not marshalled; the army of Ts'oo has been 
marshalled without regard to its being the last 
day of the month; there was a clamour during 
the marshalling, and there is still more now 
that it is effected, each man looking behind him, 
without any heart for fighting. The old soldiers 
cannot be good; and with them to violate the 
day which Heaven requires men to stand in 
awe on,—we shall surely conquer.” 

'The viscount of Ts'oo got up on a carriage 
with a look-out on it to survey the army of 
Tsin; and Tsze-ch'ung sent the grand-adminis¬ 
trator, Pih Chow-le [See the Chuen after p. 9 
of last year] to wait behind him. The king said, 
“ There are men running to the left and to the 
right. What does that mean ?” “ They are 
calling the officers,” replied Chow-le. '-They 
are all collected in the army of the centre.” 
“They are met to take counsel.” “They are 
pitching a tent.” “It is reverently to divine 
before the Spirit-tablets of Tsin’s former rulers,” 
“They are removing the tent.” “The com¬ 
mands of the marquis are about to be given 
forth.” “There is a great clamour, and there 
are clouds of dust.” “They are shutting up 
the wells and levelling the cooking places in 
order to form their ranks.” “They had mounted 
their carriages, and now the men on the left and 
right descend, with their weapons in their 
hands.” “ It is to hear the speech of the gen¬ 
eral.” “ Will they fight ?” “ I cannot yet tell.” 

“They had [again] mounted their carriages, 
and [again] those on the left and right descend.” 
“It is to pray in reference to the battle." 
Chow-le [also] told the king about the mar¬ 
quis’s own men. 

‘[At the same time], Meaou Fun-hwang [A 
fugitive from Ts'oo, a son of Tow Tseaon; see the 
Chuen after VII. iv. 6], was by the side of the 
marquis of Tsin, and told him about the king's 
own men. On both sides [the armies] said, 
“ There is an officer of onr State [with the ene- 
my], and their number is great, not to be re¬ 
sisted.” Meaou Fun-hwang said to the marquis, 
“The best soldiers of Ts'oo are in the army of 
the centre, which is made np of clans descended 
from the kings of Ts'oo. Divide your best 
soldiers and attack the left and right armies of 
Ts'oo, and then bring aU your three armies to* 
gether against the king’s men; in this way you 
will inflict on Ts‘oo a great defeat” The mar- 
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quis consulted the jnilfoil about it when the di¬ 
viner said, “The result is fortunate. The 
diagram found ia fuh (H=), which indicates 
that the southern State is reduced to extremi¬ 
ty ; its great king is shot, and hit In his eye. 
If this,—the State reduced to extremity and its 
king wounded—does not intimate defeat, what 
would you wait for? ” 

‘Themarquisaccordingly [determined to fight]. 
In front of his entrenchments there was a slough, 
and to avoid it the chariots separated, some 
going to the left, and some to the right. E of 
Poo (Keoh E) was charioteer to the marquis, and 
Lwan K‘een was spearman on the right. P’Sng 
Ming drove king Kting of Ts‘oo, with P‘wan 
Tang on the right, Shih Show drove duke 
Ching of Ch‘ing, with T‘ang Kow on the right. 
Lwan [Woo-tsze] and Fan [Wln-tsze], with 
their clansmen, advanced on either side of the 
marquis, whose carriage sank in the slough. 
Lwan Shoo came to take him into his, but K'een 
said, “ Retire, Shoo. You have the great charge 
from the State, and how can you take it on you 
[to abandon it for another]? Moreover, to 
encroach on the office of another is presumption; 
to abandon your own office is an act of disrespect; 
to leave your own game is treachery. Here are 
three offences, which you must not incur.” 
[With these words] he dragged [the carriage of] 
the marquis out of the slough. 

‘On Kwei-szc,Tang, [the son] of P‘wan Wang 
and Yang Yew-ke had set buff-coats and shot at 
them, their arrows going through seven at once. 
[The spectators] took [the proof of their skill 
and strength] to show it to the king, saying, 
“ Since you have two officers like these, you 
need not be anxious about the battle.” The 
king, however, was angry, and said [to the 
archers]. “ You are a great disgrace to the State. 
To-morrow morning, your archery will be found 
the art that will cause your death.” 

‘E of Leu [Wei E] dreamt that he discharged 
an arrow at the moon, and hit it, but that, on 
retiring, he got into the mire. An interpreter 
told him, “ [Princes of] the surname Ke are 
represented by the sun; those of other surnames, 
by the moon. Your dream must respect the 
king of Ts‘oo,—you shall shoot and hit him, 
but the getting into the mire, as you retired, 
shows that you will also die.” In the battle, 
accordingly, E shot king Kung in the eye- The 
king called for Yang Yew-ke, and gave him two 
arrows, that he might shoot Leu E. [The first] 
hit him in the neck, sc that he fell dead on his 
quiver, and Yew-ke returned the other arrow, 
and reported the execution of his commission. 

‘Keoh Che three times met the viscounts 
soldiers; and whenever he saw the viscount, he 
dismounted from his chariot, took off hi3 helmet, 
and ran like the wind. The viscount sent Seang, 
minister of Works, to salute him, and present 
him with a bow, saying, “In a time of so much 
business and excitement as the present, that 
nian with the gaiters of red leather shows him¬ 
self a superior man. [Say that] I am afraid 
lest, running as lie does when be recognizes me, 
he should hurt himself.” When Keoh Che saw 
the stranger, he took off his helmet, received his 
message, and then said, “ I, Che, the minister of 
another State, following my ruler to the wars, 
by the powerful influence of your ruler find 
myself among the buffcoats and helmets. I do 


not dare to kneel in acknowledgment of your 
message, but I venture to say how the con¬ 
descension of it from your ruler makes me feel 
not at ease. In consequence of present circum¬ 
stances, I will venture with my hands to the 
ground to salute his messenger.” And thus he 
saluted the messenger three times, and then with¬ 
drew. 

‘ Han Keueh of Tsin was pursuing the earl of 
Ch'ing, when his charioteer, Too H win-lo, said to 
him, “Let us make haste after him. His driver 
often looks round, and has not his mind upon his 
horses. He can be overtaken.” Han Keueh, 
however, said, “ I ought not a second time to 
disgrace the ruler of a State [See the account 
of the battle of Gan in the 2d year]; ” and de¬ 
sisted from the pursuit. 

1 Keoh Che [then] pursued the earl, and the 
spearman on nis right, Fuh Han-hoo, said to 
him, “ Let some runners get before and intercept 
him, and I will get into his chariot from behind, 
capture him, and descend.” Keoh Che said, 
“He who injures the ruler of a State gets pun¬ 
ished ;” and also gave up the pursuit. Shih 
Show [The earl’s charioteer; see above] then 
said, “ it was only because duke E of Wei would 
not take down his flag, that he was defeated at 
Yung [See on IV.ii.7. The present passage 

Shows that we should there read 


and he put the earl’a flag into the quiver. T'an 
Kow [the spearman] said to Shih Show, “You 
are by our ruler's side. Our defeat is great. I 
am not so important as you. Do you make your 
escape with the earl, and let me remain here.” 
And there he died. 

‘The army of Ts‘oo drew near to a dangerous 
pass, and Shuh-shan Jen said to Yang Yew-ke, 
“Notwithstanding the king’s command, it being 
for the State, you must shoot.” Yew-ke shot 
two arrows, each of which killed its man. Shuh- 
shan Jen seized a man, and hurled him against 
the cross bar in front of his chariot which w as 
broken by the force; and the army of Tsin, 
[seeing such archery and such strength], stop¬ 
ped its pursuit, having made a prisoner of Fei, 
a son of the viscount of Ts’oo. 

‘Lwan K’een, seeing the flag of Tsze-ch ung, 
made a request to the marquis, saying. “The 
people of Ts‘oo say that flag is the signal flag of 
Tsze-ch‘ung. That then is Tsze-ch’ung. For¬ 
merly. when I was sent on a mission toTs'oo. he 
asked me in what the valour of Tsin was seen. 
I told him it was seen in our love of orderly 
arrangement, and when he asked in what be¬ 
sides, I said, in our love of being leisurely. Now 
his State and ours have engaged in battle, with¬ 
out any messenger having goue from us ;—that 
is not what can be called orderly arrangement. 
And if in the time of action I eat my words, 
that cannot be called acting leisurely. Allow 
me to send a drink to him.” The marquis 
granted the request, and K‘een then sent a 
messenger with a vessel of spirits to T»ze- 
ch‘u»g, and to say for him self, “My ruler, 
through want of other officers, has employed me 
to be in attendance on him with my spear, so 
that I cannot in person dispense bounty to vour 
followers, and have sent So-and-So with a drink 
to you in my room.” Tsze-ch‘ung said, ‘This 
must be in consequence of what he said to me 
in TVoo;—do I not remember his words? He 
then received the vessel and drank, let the 
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messenger go, and resumed the beating of his 
drum. 

‘It was morning when the fighting began, 
and when the stars appeared, it was not over. 
Tsze-fan ordered the officers of the army to ex¬ 
amine the wounded, to supply from the reserves 
the place of those who had fallen, to repair the 
buff-coats and weapons, to inspect the chariots 
and horses, and that all should take a meal at 
cock-crow, so as to be ready for orders. On the 
side of Tsin they were troubled about these 
arrangements, and Meaou Fun-hw&ng went 
round the host, saying, “ Review the reserves, 
and supply the place of the fallen; feed your 
horses and sharpen your weapons; maintain the 
same array, and strengthen your ranks; take a 
meal in your tents, and repeat your prayers;— 
to-morrow we will resume the engagement.” At 
the same time they let go some of their prisoners. 

‘When the king heard this, he called Tsze- 
fan to him to consult, but Tsze-fan’s servant, 
Kuh-yang, had supplied him with spirits till he 
was now drunk, and not able to see. The king 
said, “Heaven is defeating Ta-oo. We must 
not remain here.” He withdrew accordingly 
daring the night, and Tsin entered the camp of 
Ts‘oo, and found grain in it sufficient for three 
days. Fan Win-tsze stood before the marquis’s 
horses, and said, “ With your lordship so young, 
and your officers so wanting in ability, however 
did we attain to this? Let your ^lordship be¬ 
ware [of being lifted up]. It is said in one of 
the Books of Chow (Slioo, V. ix, 23) that ‘ the 
appointments of Heaven are not constant,’ in¬ 
dicating that it is virtue [which secures them].” 

Par. 7. See on V. xxviit 6. The remarks 
made there on Tih-sliin’s death are applicable 
here to that of Tsze-fan. He is called the 
Kung-tsze, being a son of duke Muh. The 
Chuen says:—‘The army of Ts‘ooreturned, and 
when it had got as far as Hea, the king sent a 
messenger to Tsze-fan saying, “ When a former 
great officer of our State [Tih-shin] caused the 
overthrow of his army, the ruler was not present. 
Do not consider [the present disaster] as your 
fault;—the guilt of it belongs to me.” Tsze-fan 
bowed twice, with his head to the ground, and 
said, “The king grants me death, and I will die 
without shrinking from it. My soldiers did 
really flee, and I feel that the guilt is mine.” 
[At the same time], Tsze-ch'ung sent a message 
to Tsze-fan, saying, “ You have heard the case 
of him who formerly lost his army; why should 
you not consider and act accordingly ?” He 
replied, “Though there had not been such a 
case, dare I do anything but approve of your 
command [thus conveyed]? Having lost our 
ruler’s army, dare I forget to die?” The king 
sent to stop him from his purpose, but, before 
the messenger arrived, he had died [by his own 
hand].’ 

Par. 8. Sha-suy was in Sung,—6 It to the 
west of the pres. dis. city of Ning-ling (^j£ Bfe), 
dep. Kwei-tih, Ho-nan. If we translate '@1 by 
‘had a meeting,’ as in other cases, then the 
beginning and ending of the par. would not 
agree. The duke was disgraced, say the critics, 
by the marquis of Tsin; and if there had been 
reason for the disgrace, then Confucius would 
have concealed it, as his duty to his native State 
required him to do. But as in this case Loo 


was in the right and Tsin in the wrong, the text 
does not shrink from intimating the disgrace! 
It ronst be confessed that the disgrace is in¬ 
timated in a very indefinite manner. 

The Chuen says:—‘ On the day of the battle, 
Kwoh Tso and Kaon Woo-k‘ew of Ts“e reached 
the army [oi Tsin]; the marquis of Wei com¬ 
menced his march [to join itl from his capital; 
and the duke proceeded from Hwae-t’uy. Seuen- 
pih [Shuh-sun K‘eaou-joo] had an intrigue with 
Muh Keang [the duke’s mother], and wanted to 
make away with Ke and Ming [Ke-sun Hftng- 
foo or Ke Win-tsze, and Ming Heen-tsze or 
Chung-sun Meeh] and appropriate their pro¬ 
perty. When the duke was commencing his 
march, Muh Keang escorted him, and urged 
him to drive out those two ministers; but he 
represented to her his difficulties with Tsin, and 
begged [that the matter might be in abeyance] 
till his return, when he would hear her com¬ 
mands. She was angry; and the duke’s two 
half brothers Yen and Ts*oo (just then] hurry¬ 
ing past, she pointed to them, and said, “If you 
refuse, either of these may be our ruler.” The 
duke waited at Hwae-fuy, renewing his orders 
for a careful watch to be maintained in the pa¬ 
lace, and appointed officers to guard [the city]. 
After this he marched, but the delay made him 
too late [for the blttle]. He had appointed 
Ming Heen-taze to keep guard in the palace. 

‘The meeting in antuinn at Sha-suy was to take 
measures for the invasion of Ch‘ing. Seuen-pih 
sent information to Keoh Ch*ow that the duke 
had waited in Hwae-t'uy, till he should see which 
side conquered. [Now] Keoh Ch‘ow command¬ 
ed the new army, and waa president of [his 
branch of] the ducal relatives, with the manage¬ 
ment of the States of the east. He took bribes 
from Seuen-pih, and accused the duke to the 
marqnis of Tsin, who consequently refused to 
see him.’ 

Par. 9. [The Chuen appends here:— ‘The 
people of Ts‘aou made a petition to Tsin, saying, 
“ Since our last ruler, duke Seuen, left tlie 
world, onr people have been saying, ‘How is it 
that our sorrows do not ever come to an end ? ’ 
And now yon have further punished our present 
ruler, so as to send into exile his brother [See 
on XV. pp. 8,4], the guardian of the altars of 
Ts'aou [See on p. of last year] ? Thus you are 
greatly destroying Ts'aou. Is it not because 
our former ruler was chargeahle with offences ? 
If [our present one] be guilty, yet he had taxen 
his place in an assembly [of the States] Your 
lordship is chief and leader of the States, be¬ 
cause the punishments you have inflicted have 
not been contrary to virtue;—how is it that 
your dealings with our poor State should be the 
single exception to this? We venture thus 
privately to set forth our case.” ’] 

Par. 10. The viscount of Yin was a noble 
and minister of the royal court, his city of Yin 
being, probably, in the pres. dis. of E-yang 
( *BT dep. of Ho-nan. That Tsin should 

call out a minister of Chow to accompany it in 
the invasion of another State shows how low 
the royal authority was now reduced. 

The Chuen says:—‘In the 7th month, the 
duke joined duke Woo of Yin and the States in 
an invasion of Ch‘ing. When he was about to 
set out, Muh Keang laid her commands on him 
in the same way aa before, while he nlao repeat- 
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cd his arrangements for keeping guard, and 
went his way. The armies of the other States 
halted on the west of Ch’ing, and our army 
halted at Tuh-yang, not daring to pas 9 through 
that State. Tsze-shub Shing-pih [The Kung-sun 
\ing-ts‘ej sent Shuh-sun Paou [brother of 
K'eaou-joo] to ask a party from the army of Tsin 
to come and meet ns, saying he would remain 
without eating, in the borders of Ch‘ing, till it ar- 
rired. When the party did come to meet us, 
Shing-pih had been waiting for it 4 days without 
eating anything; and then he gave food to Paou’s 
messenger [also], before he ate himself. The 
States then removed [with their forces] to Che- 
t‘een. Che Woo-tsze (Seun Ying) was acting as 
the assistant-commander of the 3d army; and 
with it and some forces of the States, he made an 
incursion into Ch‘tn, as far as Ming-luh. Thence 
he w-ent on into Ts‘ae; and before he returned, 
the States had removed to Ying-shang. There, 
oil Mow-woo, Tsze-han of Cfring attacked them 
m the night, and the leaders of the armies of 
Sung, Ts‘e, and Wei all got separated from 
them.’ 

Par. 11. The Chuen says:—“The people of 
Ts'aou again begged Tsin [to return to them 
their earl]. The marquis said, “If Tsze-tsang 
return, I will send back your ruler.” Tsze- 
tsang did return [from Sung] [See on p. 4 of 
mst year], and then the earl returned to Ts'aou. 
fsze-tsang surrendered [to his brother] his city 
and his office of minister, and did not leave [his 
house to engage in the public service].’ 

.**■- Ia - We must understand that Ke-sun 
. ng-fo,, was in attendance on the duke in the 
invasion of Ch'ing. T‘eaou-k‘ew was a city of 
Tsin. hut its situation is not known. Kung- 
yang has ifg 

Tlie Chuen says:—‘Seuen-pih [K‘eaou-joo] 
sent word to Keoh Ch‘ow, saying, “Ke and 
m*ng are in I.oo what I.wan and Pan are in 
Tsui; -by them is all the action of the govt, 
determined. Now they have consulted together, 
and say, “ The govt, of Tsin issues from many 
gates; Tsin is not to be followed. We had bet¬ 
ter serve Ts - e or Ts‘oo. [In any wise] we can 
only perish; we will not follow Tsin.’ If you I 
wish to get your will in Loo, let me ask you to t 
detain H&ng-foo, and put him to death. I will 
there] cut off Meeh, and serve Tsin with an 
Unwavering fidelity. When Loo does not wayer 
m its adherence to Tsin, the smaller States are 
sure to agree in their service. If you do not do 
as * request, when he returns, lie is sure to 
^ rom you.” In the 9th month, the people 
, Ts' 11 seized and held Ke W&n-tsze in T’caou- 
kVw. 

[The duke, returning [from the expedition], 
W -r. ,te< * *" Tun, while lie sent Tsze-shuh Shing- 
P'h to ask Tsin to liberate Ke-sun. Keoh 
Ch‘ow said to him, “ If you will take off Chung- 
*un Meeli, and we detain [here] Ke-sun H&ng- 
Ju°’ * **** more friendly with your State 
than with our own ducal House.” Shing-pih 
replied, “You must have heard all about K'iiaou- 
J 0 ?; If you take away Meeh and Hilng-foo, it 
will bo a great casting away of Loo, and will 
involve my ruler in guilt [towards you]. But 
. you will not cast Loo away, but bestow on 
Jt your favour as a blessing of‘the duke of 
Chow, so that my ruler can [continue to] serve 
yours; then these two men are the ministers on 


| whom Loo’s altars depend. Destroy them in the 
morning, and in the evening Loo is lost to you, 
for it lies near to the States that are hostile to 
you. If it be once lost to yon and become 
hostile, how can you remedy such an issue?” 
Keoh Ch‘ow urged, “ I will ask 8 city for you.” 
The other replied, “I am but an ordinary.un¬ 
derling of Loo; dare I seek to become great 
through your great State ? I have received my 
ruler’s order to present to you this request. If 
I obtain it, your gift will be great; what more 
should I seek for?” 

‘Fan WSn-tsze said to Lwan Woo-tsze, “ Ke- 
sun has been minister to two marquises of Loo, 
yet his concubines have never worn silk, and 
his horses have not fed on grain. If vre believe 
the slanderous and bad, and cast away the loyal 
and good, how shall we appear to the States? 
Tsze-shuh Ying-ts‘e has discharged his ruler’s 
commission without any selfishness. He consult¬ 
ed for his State, without swerving from his 
purpose; consideration for himself did not make 
him forget his ruler. If we deny his request, 
we shall be abandoning a good man. You ought 
to take measures accordingly.” [On this], they 
agreed to peace with Loo, and liberated Ke-sun.’ 

Par. 13. On the liberation of Ke W&n-tsze, 
the scale turned against K‘eaou-joo. The Chuen 
says:—‘In winter, in the 10th month, [the 
people drove] away Shuh-sun K‘eaou-joo. and 
[the great officers] entered into a covenant 
regarding him. He fled to Ts‘e.’ 

Par. 14. The Chuen says:—‘ In the 12th 
month, Ke-sun and Keoh made a covenant in 
Hoo. [Ke-sun] then returned to Loo, and put 
to death the duke’s half brother Yen [see on p. 
8]. [Loo subsequently] called Shuh-sun Paou 
from Ts’e, and made him the representative [of 
the Shuh-sun family];—see in the 2d year of 
next Book.’ Hoo,—see III. xxiii. 10. ’ 

Par. 15. [The Chuen gives here two narra¬ 
tives:—1st, ‘Siiing M&ng-tsze [the mother of 
the marquis of Ts‘e, a daughter of the House of 
Sung; the eldest daughter by a concubine] began 
an intrigue with K - eaou-joo, and gave him a 
position between thatofKaou and Kwoh. He 
said, however, “I must not be charged with 
such an offence a second time,” and fled to Wei, 
where also his position was between that of its 
ministers.’ 2d, ‘ The marquis of Tsin sent Keoh 
Che to Chow to present the spoils of Ts‘oo; and 
there, in talking with duke Seang of Shen, he 
frequently boasted of his services. Tlie vis¬ 
count of Shen said to the great officers of the 
court, “Ke of W&n [Keob Che; see the Chuen 
at the end of tlie 11th year] will come to an 
evil end! His position is below that of seven 
others. and lie seeks to hide the merit of those 
above him. When resentments gather round a 
man, there is the root of all disorder. How can 
he who excites many resentments and prepares 
the steps of disorder continue in a high position ? 
One of the Books of Hea (Shoo, IH. iii. 5) says, 

' Should resentment be waited for till it 
appears? 

It must be cared for before it is seen;’ 

showing hnw cautious we should be in small 
things, but now be publishes what must occa¬ 
sion resentment. Can that end well?”’J 
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Par. 16. The execution of Yen is ascribed in 
the Chuen on p. 14 to Ke Wln-tsze, while here 
it would appear to be the action of the duke. 
The duke, no doubt, ordered it ander the direc¬ 
tion of the minister. The critics are puzzled to 


account for the execution of Yen, while his 
brother Ts‘oo was spared [See on p. 8], and they 
vex themselves also with the force of the j|}lj 
[See on V. xxviii. 2]. 
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XVII. 1 In the [fluke's] seventeenth year, Pih-kung Kwoh of 
Wei led a force, and made an incursion into Ch‘ing. 
2 In summer, the duke joined the viscount of Yin, the 
viscount of Shen, the marquis of Tsin, the marquis 
of Ts £ e, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the 
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earl of Ts'aou, and an officer of Choo, in invading 
Ching. 6 

3 In the sixth month, on Yih-yew, they made a covenant 

together in Ko-ling. 

4 In autumn, the duke arrived from his meeting [with 

the other princes! 

5 Kaou Woo-k‘ew of Ts‘e fled to Keu. 

6 In the ninth month, on Sin-ch’ow, we offered the bor¬ 

der sacrifice. 

7 The marquis of Tsin sent Seun Ying to Loo to ask the 

assistance of an army. 

8 In winter, the duke joined the viscount of Shen, the 

marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, the marquis of 
Wei, the earl of Ts‘aou, an officer of Ts‘e, and an 
officer of Choo, in invading Ch‘ing. 

9 In the eleventh month, the duke arrived from the in¬ 

vasion of Ch'ing. 

10 On Jin-shin, Kung-sun Ying-ts'e died in Le-shin. 

11 In the twelfth month, on Ting-sze, the sun was eclipsed. 

12 Keoh-tseu, viscount of Choo, died. 

13 Tsin put to death its great officers, Keoh E, Keoh 

Ch‘ow, and Keoh Che. 

14 The people of Ts‘oo extinguished Shoo-yung. 


P«r. 1. The Chnen ‘Thii year, in 

•pring, in the king’s 1st month, Tsze-tze of 
Ch'ing made an incursion into [the districts of] 
Hen and Hwah in Tsin, when Pih-kung Kwoh 
of Wei, to relieve Tsin, made an incursion into 
Ch’ing, as far as Kaou-she.' For ^ Kung- 

yang has jj^. Pih-knng Kwoh is also known 
*» Pih-knng E-tsze j|£ ^-). Too 

**y* ^ w *» a great-grandson of duke Ch'ing 
°‘ ”**- Many of the critics insist upon a canon 
i»ere regarding the use of that it is used 
instead of ^ 

when the invasion was made by 
a State at the command of the larger one whose 
superiority it acknowledged. The ciuiou is with¬ 
out foundation, and would only mystify tlie text. 

. ™ *- See on par. 10 of last year. In VI. 
xiv. 11, mL, we have ‘the earl of Shen;’ here 
<“»• viscount.’ The title had been reduced. 
The Chuen says:—‘In summer, in the 6th 
K*wto Wan, the eldest son of the earl 
• Jc?’ 11 *’ nml How How, became hostages 
m j™! “d the two Knng-taxes ofTs’oo, Ch'ing 
■“d Yin, came to guard the territory of Ch'ing. 
xlteduke joined duke Woo of Yin, duke Seang 
, "d [the forces ofj other States, in 

Ch'ing, from He-Vung to K'euh-wei.’ 
[The Chuen introduces here:—‘When Fan 
Wta-tsae returned from Yen-ling, he made the 
priest of his ancestral temple pray that he might 
die, saying, “Our ruler is haughty and extrava¬ 
gant, and, by thia victory over his enemies. Heaven 
?increasing his disea s e . Troubles will soon arise. 
I*t him that loves me curse me, so that I may 


soon die, snd not see those troublesthat will 
be my happiness.’ In the 6th month, on Mow- 
shin, Sze Seeh [WAn-tsxe] died.’ Too says that 
he committed suicide ( j=^ hat I do not 

know an what authority.] 

Par. 3. Too says that Ko-ling was in the 
west of Ch'ing. Nothing more is known of it. 
The object of the covenant, ace. to Tso-she, was 
to renew that of Ts'eih in the past year. The 
parties to the covenant were of coarse the 
princes and ministers mentioned in the farmer 
par. The omission of them here is unimportant, 
though many critics dwell on it, as intended to 
conceal the part taken in the covenant by the 
representatives of the king. 

Par. 4. The duke returned so soon, the coali¬ 
tion having been foiled. The Chuen saya:— 
‘ Tsze-ch'ung of Ts*oo relieved Ch'ing, and took 
poat with his army at Show-cbe, on which [the 
armies of] the States returned.’ 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘K'ing K'ih of 
Ts'e had an intrigue with Siting M&ng-tsze [See 
the 1st Chnen after p. 14 of last year], and was 
carried through a street leading to the palace 
in a carriage along with a woman, himself dis¬ 
guised as a woman. Paou K een [A great- 
grand-son of Paou Shuh-ya of duke Hwait's 
time] saw him, and told Kwoh Woo-tsae [Kwoh 
Tso], who sent for K'ih, and spoke to hint. 
K'ih [in consequence] for a long time kept in 
his house, but he informed tbe duchess that 
Kwoh-taxe had been reproving hint, which en¬ 
raged her. When duke Ling went to join [the 
other princes], Kwoh-tsze attended him, while 
Kaou and Paou remained in charge of the capi¬ 
tal. When be was returning, before his arrival. 
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these officers kept the gates of the city shut, 
and made inquisition for strangers [wno might 
attempt to enter]. On this Mang-tsze accused 
them, saying that they had meant not to admit 
the duke, but to appoint duke K'ing’s son, Keob, 
in Ins room, and that Kwoh-tsze was privy to 
their design. In autumn, in the 7th month, on 
Jin-shin, [duke Ling] caused Paou K'een’s feet 
to be cut off, and drove out Kaou Woo-k'cw, who 
fled to Ken. [His son], Kaou Jolt held [their 
city of] Loo against the State; and the people 
of Ts'e called Paou Kwoh [K'Sen’s brother] 
from Loo, and appointed him the Head of his 
family. 

‘ Before this, Paou Kwoh had left the Paou 
family in Ts‘e, and come to Loo, where he be¬ 
came a servant to She Heaou-shuh [See the 
Chuenon XI. 2]. She was consulting the tor¬ 
toise-shell about a steward, and K'wang K‘eu- 
seu was indicated for the appointment. Now 
the steward of the She family had a town of 100 
houses, which was assigned to K'wang Keu-seu. 
He, however, declined the appointment in fa¬ 
vour of Paou Kwoh, and gave the town up to 
him. She Heaou-shuh said, “The divination 
gave a favourable response for you.” K'wang 
replied, “And what could be a greater proof of 
its being favourable than my giving the office 
to a faithful, good man?” Paou Kwoh served 
the She family faithfully, and therefore the 
people of Ts'e now chose him to be the repre¬ 
sentative of the Paou family. Chung-ne said, 
“The wisdom of Paou Cliwang-tsze (Paou K'een) 
was not equal to that of a sunflower. Though 
but a flower, it is able to protect its roots!’.— 
This certainly is not like one of Confucius’ re¬ 
marks; and the critics unanimously agree in 
protesting against the ascription of it to him. 

Par. <J. The 9th month of Chow was the 7th 
of Hea, when there onght to have been no bor- 

singular, and has given rise to much speculation. 
Many critics, after Kung-yang, would make a 
canon, that is always used to indicate dis¬ 
approbation of that to which it is applied 
3k ^ Some ’ e »peciany 

Lew Ch'ang, think that it indicates the use of 
a human victim at this sacrifice, and the 
K‘ang-he editors have needlessly given an 
elaborate refutation of that view. Maou thinks 
the text is defective. 

Parr. 7,8,9, Foiled in its previous expedition, 
Ttin makes another attempt, equally unsuccess¬ 
ful, to regain its authority over Ch‘ing. The 
Chuen says:—‘In winter, the States invaded 
Ch'ing; and in the 10th month, on Khng-woo, 
they laid siege to it# capital. Kung-tsze Shin 
of Ts'oo came to its relief, and took post, with 
his army, on the Joo, on which [the forces of] 
the States withdrew. 

Par. 10. For Kung-yang has j^, and 
Kuh-leang has Where Le-shin was has 

not been ascertained. There is a difficulty about 
the day Jin-shin, which canDot have been in the 
11th month of this year. Jin-shin is only two 
days after King-woo, when, according to the 
last Chuen, the allies laid siege to the capital of 
Ch'ing;—some time in the 10th month. Calcu¬ 
lating back from Ting-Uze, as the 1st day of the 


der sacrifice. The use of m before 


12th month, we must conclude likewise that 
the 11th month contained no Jin-sliin day. 
The critics, since Rung and Kuh and their earli 
est editors, make Jin shin to have been the 15th 
day of the 10th month; but this is in conflict 

with the ‘llth’month of the previous paragraph. 

Too says that ‘the day is wrong ( Q 
meaning that either the or the fjcf is 
wrong;—in the 11th month of this year there 
were the days •s 

and also and & * . 

The Chuen says:—‘Before this, Shing-pih (the 
Kung-sun Ying-ts'e) dreamt that he was cross¬ 
ing the Hwan, when some one gave him a k‘eung 
gem and a fine pearl, which be ate. He then 
fell a-crying, and his tears turned to keung gems 
and fine pearls, till his breast was filled with 
them. After this he sang;— 

“ Crossing the waters of the Hwan, 

They gave me a pearl and a gem. 

Home let me go 1 Home let me go I ^ 
My breast with pearls and gems is full. 

[When he awoke], be was afraid and did not 
venture to have the dream interpreted. Re¬ 
turning [now] from Ch'ing, on Jin-shin he ar¬ 
rived at Le-shin, and had the dream interpreted, 
saying, “ I was afraid it indicated my death, 
and did not venture to have it interpreted. 
Now the multitude with me is great, and the 
dream has followed me three years. It cannot 
hurt me to tell it.” He did so; ai d in the even¬ 
ing of that day he died.’ . , 

[The Chnen here returns to the affairs ot 
Ts'e in p. 5:—‘ The marquis of Ts'e sent Tsffiy 
Ch'oo [Bee the Chuen on VII; x. 5.] as great offi¬ 
cer in command, with K'ing K'ib under him, to 
lead a force and besiege Loo. Kwoh Tso was 
then with the States at the siege of the capital 
of Ch'ing, but leave was asked and obtained for 
him to return to Ts'e, on account of the diffi¬ 
culties of the State. He then went to the army 
at Loo, and put King K'ih to death, revolting 
also from the marquis in [his own city of] Kun. 
The marquis made a covenant with him at Seu- 
kwan, and restored him. In the 12th month, 
Loo surrendered, and the marquis sent Kwoh 
[Tso’s son] Sbing to inform Tsin of the troubles, 
having charged him to wait [for his further] 
orders in Ts'ing.’] 

Par. 11. This eclipse took place 17th Oct., 
3. C. 573, and was visible in hoo in the morn¬ 
ing. 

Par 12. This was duke Ting. He had been 
viscount of Choo for 40 years. As from the 7tn 
year of Ch'ing we find the troops of Choo, when 
engaged in expedition* with other States, al¬ 
ways led by an officer or minister, we may pre¬ 
sume that Keoh-tseu was too old to take the 
field in person. 

Par. 13. The Chuen says:—‘Duke Le of 
Tsin was extravagant, and had many favourites 
besides the ladies of his harem. When he re¬ 
turned from Yen-ling, he wished to put out of 
their situations ail the great officers, and to ap¬ 
point in their room the individuals who were 
always about him. One of bis favourites was 
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Seu T'ung, who cherished resentment against 
the Keoh family, because of the dismissal from 
office of [his father] Seu Kali [See the Chuen 
after VII. viii. 8]. Another of them was E-yang 
Woo, from whom Keoh E had taken away some 
fields. A third was Keaou of Ch‘ang-yu, with 
whom, at a former time, Keoh Ch‘ow had had 
a quarrel about some fields; and Ch‘ow had also 
seized and hand-cuffed him, and bound him with 
his parents, wife, and children to one of the 
thills of a carriage. 

4 [These three were all enemies of the Keohs, 
and] Lwan Shoo also resented the conduct of 
Kiioh Che, who had opposed him, thereby leading 
to the defeat of the army of Ts'oo [When Lwan 
Shoo wished that the army of Tsin should keep 
within its entrenchments, Che insisted that 
they should go forth and fight which bronght 
on the battle of Yen-hng.] He wanted to 
procure Cbe’s dismissal from office, and got Fei, 
the son of the viscount of Ts‘oo [who had been 
taken prisoner], to inform the duke, saying, “ My 
ruler was really called to that battle [of Yen-ling] 
by Keoh Che, on the ground that the eastern 
armies had not arrived, and that tiie commanders 
of yonr own difft. armies were not all there. He 
said, 44 We are sure to be defeated, and I will 
then raise Sun-chow [A great-grandson of duke 
Seang of Tsin] to the rule of Tsin, and serve 
you?” The duke told this to Lwan Shoo, who 
said, 44 It is the truth. If it were not so, how 
should he have been so regardless of death [in 
the battle], and have received a message from 
the enemy ? Why shonld not your lordship try 
the thing by sending him on a mission to Chow, 
and examining his conduct there?” [Accord- 
ingly], Keoh Che went on a friendly mission to 
Chow, where Lwan Shoo had sent word to Sun- 
chow to see him. This was spied out by an 
agent of the duke, who concluded that the whole 
charge against him was true, and cherished 
resentment against Keoh Che. 

4 When the duke was hunting, he would let his 
women shoot and drink first, and then make the 
great officers come after them. [Once], Keoh 
Che was bringing [to the duke] a boar [which 
he had shot], when Mftng-chang, the chief of 
the eunuchs, snatched it away, and was shot to 
death by Keoh Che in consequence, [irritating] 
the duke, [who] said, 44 Ke-tsze despises me.” 

4 When duke Le wanted to take action against 
[the great officers], Seu T'ung said to him, 
44 You must begin with the three Keoh. Their 
clan is large, but they have many enemies. 
Removing so large a clan will relieve you of 
pressure, and your action will be easy against 
those who have so many enemies.” The duke 
approved of this plan. The Keoh heard of it, 
and E proposed to attack the duke saying, 
‘‘Though we may die, he will be put in peril.” 
Keoh Che, however, said, “The things which set 
a man up are fidelity, wisdom, and valour. 
A faithful man will not revolt against his 
ruler; a wise man will not injure the people; 
a valiant man will not raise disorder. If we 
lose those three qualities, who will be with us? 
If by our death we increase the number of our 
enemies, of what use will it be ? When a ruler 
puts a minister to death, what can the latter 
say to him ? If we are really guilty, our death 
comes late; if he put us to death, being innocent, 
he will lose the people, and have no repose 
afterwards, however much he may wish it. Let | 


us simply wait our fate. We have received 
emoluments from our ruler, and by means of 
them hare collected a party; but what offence 
could be greater than if with that party we 
should strive against his order [for our death]?” 

‘On Jin-woo, Sen T‘ung and E-yang Woo 
wished to lead eight hundred men-at-arms to 
attack the Keoh; but Keaou of Ch‘ang-yu 
begged leave [to attempt their death] without 
using many followers, and the marquis sent 
Ts‘ing Fei-t‘uy with him to help him. Taking 
their spears and tucking up their skirts, they 
pretended to have some dispute together, [and 
went on to where the three Keoh were]. These 
had planned to take counsel together in the 
archery hall, and there Keaou with his spear 
killed Keu-pih (Keoh E)and Ch'ing-shuhof K‘oo 
(Keoh Ch'ow), where they were sitting. Ke of 
Win said, “ Let me flee from the danger,” and 
ran ofT. Keaou, however, overtook his carriage, 
killed him withhis spear, took bis body and those 
of the two others, and exposed them in the court. 
In the meantime Sen T'ung with the men-at- 
arms seized Lwan Shoo and Chcng-hang Yen 
(Senn Heen-tsze) in the court, and Keaou asked 
that they might be put to death, or sorrow 
would come to the marquis. The marquis, 
however, said, “ I have exposed the corpses of 
three ministers in one morning, and I cannot 
bear to add more to them.” Keaou replied, 
“They will bear to deal with you. I have 
heard that disorder occasioned by another State 
is hostility, while that which takes its origin 
within the State is treason. Hostility is to be 
met with virtue; treason with punishment. 
When you put [your enemy] to death withont 
showing [any leniency], it cannot be said there 
is virtue in such a course; when your ministers 
exercise a pressure on you, and you do not cut 
them off, it cannot be said that there is punish¬ 
ment. There being neither virtue nor punish¬ 
ment, hostility and treason will come together. 
I beg to be allowed to leave the State.” Ac¬ 
cordingly he fled to the Teih. 

4 The duke then sent to the two officers that 
they were at liberty to go, saying, “I have pun¬ 
ished the Keoh, and they have suffered for 
their guilt. No disgrace is intended yon. Re¬ 
sume your offices and places.” The two bowed 
twice with their heads to the ground, and re¬ 
plied, “Your lordship has punished the guilty; 
and that you have further granted us an escape 
from death,—this is your kindness. Till death 
we shall not forget it.” They then went to 
their homes. 

‘The duke made Seu T‘ung a high minister; 
and [not long after], he was rambling and en¬ 
joying himself in the neighbourhood of the family 
of Tseang-le. when Lwan Shoo and Chung- 
liang Yen seized and kept him prisoner. They 
called Sze K‘ae to join them, but he refused. 
They called Han Keueh, but he also refused, 
saying, “Formerly I was brought up in the 
Chaou family; and during the slanders of M&ng 
Ke [See the Chuen on VIII. 6], I declined to use 
my sword. There is a saying of the ancients, 
that 44 no one likes to preside at the slaying of 
an old ox;” how much less would one do so at 
the slaying of a ruler! You, gentlemen, are 
not able to serve our ruler; what use could you 
make of me?'” 

Par. 14. The State of Shoo-yung was near 
that of Shoo-leaou;—see on VII. viii. 7. The 
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Chuen un—‘Thepeople of Shoo-yung, in 
consequence of the defeat of the army of Ts ‘00 
fat Yen-ling], led the people of Woo to besiege 
Cb‘aou, to attach Kea, and to besiege Le and 
Hwuy. Trusting in Woo, they made no pre¬ 
parations against Ts‘oo, and the Kung-tsze 
T'oh-tsze surprised their city, and extinguished 
their State.' 


[The Chuen adds here:— 1 ‘In the intercalary 
month, on Yih-maou, the last day of it, Lwan 
Shoo and Chung-hang Yen put to death Seu 
Thing. The people were not for the [three 
Keoh], and Seu T‘ung had led on hia ruler to 
commit diaonler; and the text therefore aays in 
both caae* that " Tain put ita great officers to 
death.”'] 
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XYIII. 1 In the duke’s [eighteenth] year, in spring, in the king’s 
first month, Tsin put to death its great officer, Seu 
T‘ung. 

2 On Kang-shin, Tsin murdered^ruler, Chow-p‘oo. 

3 Ts‘e put to death its great officer, Kwoh Tso. 

4 The duke went to Tsin. 

5 In summer, the viscount of Ts‘oo and the earl of Ch‘ing 

invaded Sung; [when] Yu Shih of Sung again en¬ 
tered P‘ang-shing. 

6 The duke arrived from Tsin. 

7 The marquis of Tsin sent Sze K‘ae to Loo on a mission 

of friendly enquiries. 

8 In autumn, the earl of Ke paid a court-visit, to Loo. 

9 In the eighth month, the viscount of Choo paid a court- 

visit to Loo. 

10 We enclosed the deer park. 

11 On Ke-ch‘ow, the duke died in the state-chamber. 

12 In winter, a body of men from Ts‘oo and one from 

Ch*ing made an incursion into Sung. 

13 The marquis of Tsin sent Sze Fang to ask the help of 

an army. 
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14 In winter, in the twelfth month, Chung-sun Meeh had 
a meeting with the marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, 
the marquis of Wei, the viscount of Choo, and Ts‘uy 
Ch‘oo of Tste, when they made a covenant together in 
Heu-ting. 

15 On Ting-we, we buried our ruler, duke Ch‘ing. 


Par. 1. The death of Sen T‘ung, as related 
in the last Chuen, took place in the 12th month, 
intercalary, of the last year. It appears now, 
acc. to Too, because it was only now announced 
to Loo. Tsin followed the calendar of Hiia, 
instead of that of Chow. 

Par. 2. See the Cliueit on par. 13 of last year. 
The Chuen here says:—‘This spring, in the 1st 
month, on King-shin, Lwan Shot) and Chung¬ 
king Yen made Clring Hwnh murder duke Le, 
whom they buried outside the east gate of Yih, 
with a single carriage in attendance. They 
then sent Seiin Ying and Sze Fang to the 
capital to meet Chow-tsze, and declared him 
duke Le’s successor. Chow-tsze was [only] 14 
years old; but when the great officers met him 
in Tsing-yuen, he said, “At first, I had no wish 
to arrive at this estate; and [now], though I 
have arrived at it, is it not to be ascribed to 
Heaven ? When men seek a ruler, it is to have 
one who shall give out his orders. If, when 
they have called him to the head of the State, 
they do not follow his orders, what use have 
they for him? If jou mean to obey me, say 
so to-day; if not, say so to-day. If you will 
reverently follow your ruler, then the Spirits 
will bless us.” They replied, “It is your 
servants’ desire. We dare not but hearken 
to your commands.” He then made a covenant 
with them on KSng-woo, and entered [the capi¬ 
tal], lodging in the house of Pill Tsze-t‘ung. 
On Sin-sze he presented himself in the temple 
of [duke] Woo, and banished seven men, who 
were unworthy to lie ministers. 

Chow-tsze hail a brother who was devoid of 
intelligence, so that he could not distinguish 
beans from wheat, and consequently could not 
be made marquis.’ 

Tile K‘aug-he editors enter here again on the 
subject which they discussed on VI. xvi. 7. 
The murder of ilukc Le is ascribed to Tsin, 
while it was really the work of two of the great 
officers of the State, Kuh-leang thought the 
style of the record intimated that the ruler had 
been very bad. The general view of the critics 
is, that the style of the entry does in a measure 
distribute the guilt of the murder among the 
people, to whom Le was an object of abhorrence. 
The editors denounce this attempt to screen the 
deed of the two rascal ministers, and share their 
guilt among the people. The entry is given in 
consequence of the nature of the announcement 
from Tsin, where there was now no inflexible his¬ 
toriographer like Tung Hoo, who recorded the 
guilt of Cltaou Tun. The announcement must 
have concealed the real criminals by attributing 
the deed to other parties; but the Ch’un Ts ew i 
would not so cover the guilt, and therefore attri- j 
buted the deed to the State itself, that so furiosi- j 
ty might lie excited, inquiry made, and the true 
criminals not escape from the net!’ It is itnpos- | 
sible to lay down any ‘canons,’ or offer any 1 
satisfactory explanation of the phraseology in ' 


eases like the present. We have the 13th par. of 
last year, and the first three paragraphs of this 
year, all occupied with executions or murders 
that cannot be judged of by the same standard, 
and yet the record of them is identical. 

Par. 3. See the Chuen on par. 5 of last year, 
and that after par. 10. The Chuen says:— 1 Be¬ 
cause of the troubles about K-ing [Kill] iu Ts-e, 
oil Kcah-shin, the last day of the moon, the 
marquis of Ts‘e made the judge H « a Miien kill 
Kwoh Tso with a spear, at an audience which 
he gave him in the inner palace, there being 
soldiers concealed iu the palace of the mar¬ 
chioness. The language of t he text, “ Ts‘e put to 
death its great officer Kwoh Tso,” is because lie 
had paid no respect to his ruler’s charge, and had 
taken it on himself to kill [King Kih], and had 
held Kuli in rebellion. [At tbe same time], 
the marquis made the people of Tsing kill 
Kwoh Slung. Kwoh Job [A younger brother 
of Siting] then fled to Loo, and Wang Tseaou to 
Lae. King Fung was made a great officer, and 
K*ing Tso minister of Crime [Both these were 
sons of K‘ih], After this the marquis recalled 
Kwoh Joh, and aopointed him heir and repre¬ 
sentative of the Kwoh family;—which was ac¬ 
cording to rule.’ 

[The Chuen continues here the narrative in 
that on p. 2:—‘In the 2d month, on Yih-yew, on 
the 1st day of the moon, dnkeTaou [Sun-chow] 
of Tsin took the place of Le in the court, and for 
the first time gave their charges to the various 
officers. He bestowed [favours], remitted 
[burdensome requirements], and forgave debts 
[due to the govt.]; he extended his kindness to 
the solitary and to widows; he redressed the 
cause of officers who bad been dismissed from 
employment, and of those who had been kept 
back; lie delivered the needy and distressed; ho 
relieved the sufferers from calamity and misfor¬ 
tune; he laid prohibitions on dissoluteness ami 
wickedness; he lightened taxes ; he dealt gently 
with offenders; he employed the people at the 
proper times, endeavouring not to interfere with 
the seasons. He appointed Wei Seang. Sze 
Fang. Wei Kech, and Clriou Woo, to be high 
ministers; Seuti Kea. Seun Hwuy, Lwan Yin, 
and Han Woo-ke, to be great officers over the 
different branches of the ducal kindred, requir¬ 
ing them to teach the sous and younger brut hers 
of the ministers the duties of reverence, economy, 
filial piety, and fraternal submission, lie ap¬ 
pointed Sze Uh-cliuh [rize Clting-lsze] to be 
grand-master, requiring him to revise and revive 
the laws of Kan Woo-fszc; and Yew-hang Sin 
to lie minister of Works, requiring him to revise 
and revive the laws of Sze Wei. Kew of Keen 
was principal charioteer, with ail the head 
grooms under him, and was required to instruct 
all the charioteers in the principles of righte¬ 
ousness. Seun Kin was principal spearman on the 
right, with all the other spearmen under liim.and 
was required to instruct those strong men-at-arms 
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in the service at any time required of them. 
Ministers [Being generals] were not allowed a 
special charioteer, his duty being discharged by 
one of the ordinary officers. K-e He was tran¬ 
quillizer of the army of the centre, with Yang- 
sheh Chih under him; Wei Kenng was marshal, 
and Chang Laou was scout-master. Toll Ngoh- 
kdw was tranquillizer of the 1st army, with 
Tsili Yen as marshal, and was required to teach 
the soldiers anil chariot-men to aid one another 
in obeying the commands which they received. 
Ching Ch‘ing was chief equerry, with the 
grooms of the six studs under him, whom he 
was required to instruct in the rnles of propriety. 
The chiefs of all the six official departments 
were the objects of the people's praise. Not 
one was unequal to the office to which he was 
raised; no one interfered with the duties of 
another’s department. Their dignities did not 
surpass their virtues. The assistant-command¬ 
ers did not trench on the authority of the 
generals, nor did their subordinates press upon 
them. No word of dissatisfaction or reviling 
was heard among the people, and thus the place 
of Tsin as the leader of tile other States was 
restored.’] 

Parr. 4, 6. ‘The duke,’ says Tso-she. ‘went 
to Tsin, to appear at the court of the new ruler ’ 

Par. 5. P’llng-shing was in the pres. dis. of 

T‘ung-shan 11J), dep. Seu-cltow, Keang- 
soo. Tiie Cliuen says:—• In summer, in the 9th 
month, the carl of Cli'ing made an incursion 
into Sung, and proceeded as far as the out-ide \ 
of the Ts‘aou gate. He then joined the viscount 
of Ts'oo who w as invading Sung, and they took 
Clienott-keah. Tsze-sin of Ts'oo and Hwang 
Shin of Ch ing made an incursion to Shing- 
kaou, and took Yew-k'ew. They then joined 
ill attacking P‘ang-sliing. in which they placed 
Yu Shih. Hiking Wei-jin, Lin Choo, Hiiang Tae. 
and Yu Foo [See the Cliuen on XV..pp. 8.9.], left 
300 chariots to guard the country, and returned. 
The text says that [Yu Shih] “again entered” 
[F‘Sng-*hing]. Now. in the case of parties 
who have left their State, when the State sends 
and meets them [to bring them back], they are 
said “to enter it.” When they have the places 
which they formerly held restored to them, they 
are said “to he restored again.” When they 
are re instated by the prince of another State, 
they are said “to he restored.” Wlien their 
restoration is effected by violence, they are said 
“ to enter again.” 

‘The people of Sung were afflicted by (here 
proceedings, but Se Tsoo-woo said, “Why be 
afflicted? If the people of Ts'oo had regarded 
those wicked meu as we do, [and dealt with 
them] so as to do us a favour, then we should 
have served Ts‘oo without daring to waver in 
our adherence. Then that great State, in its 
insatiable ambition would have treated us as a 
border of its own, and still been angrv [that 
our State was not larger]. This would have 
been a cause [for affliction]. Or if in another 
way it had received those objects of our detes¬ 
tation, and made them help it in its raessures. 
so as to spy out the opportunities which we 
might afford it [to a tuck us], this also would 
have been an affliction. But now, Ts'oo has 
exalted these traitors to their prince, and ap¬ 
portioned to them a part of our territory, so as 
to stop tho plain route [of communication be¬ 


tween Tsin and Woo];—it has satisfied the 
traitors’ wishes, and will thereby separate from 
itself iu own adherents; it has poisoned the 
States sgainst itself, and filled with apprehen¬ 
sion Woo and Tsin Our course becomes much 
easier. This shonld be no sorrow to os. And 
for what have we served Tsin? It will be sure 
to pity us.”’ 

Par. 7. The Choen says:—‘When the duke 
arrived from Tsin, Fan Seuen-tsze (Sze Kae) 
came to Loo with friendly inquiries, and to ac¬ 
knowledge the duke’s visit to the court of Tsin. 
The superior man will say that in this Tsin 
behaved with propriety.’ 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘The earl of K*e 
now came to congratulate the duke on the ac¬ 
complishment of his journey, and to ask about 
Tsin, Tlie duke in consequence told him all 
about the [new] marquis. The earl on this 
went off quickly on a court-visit to Tsin, and 
begged an alliance of marriage with it. 

[There is a note here about Sung :—‘ In the 
7th month, Laou Tso of Sung and Hwa He laid 
siege to Ping-shing, when the former died.’] 

Par. 9. Tso-she says this visit was made by 
duke Seuen of Choo, on occasion of his succeed¬ 
ing to the 8tate, to have an interview with 
duke Chdng. 

Par. 10. Tso-she says this entry is made be¬ 
cause of the unseaaonableness of the proceeding. 

Par. 11. See VII.xviii. 7; etai. ‘Therecord. 
says Tso, ‘ shows that he died where he should 
have done.’ 

Par. 12. The Chuen says:—‘In the llth 
month, Tsze-chnng of Ts'oo came to relieve 
P-ftng-shing, and invaded Sung. Hwa Y uen or 
Snng went to Tsin to report the urgency or 
their distress. Han Heen-tsze was then Tsinis 
chief minister, and said. “It we wish to win 
men, we must first be earnest in their benalt. 
To establish our leadership, and secure our 
strength, we must begin with Sung.” 1 he mar¬ 
quis of Tsin then took post with an army at 
Tae-kuh, to relieve Song, and [his general*! 
met with the army of Ts‘oo in the valley or 
Me-koh. It withdrew before them.’ 

Par. 13. For ffifj Kung has The Chuen 

says:—‘ When Sze Fang asked for the help of 
an army, Ke Wln-tsze asked Twang Woo-chung 
what shonld be its numbers. Tsang relied, in 
the expedition against Ch‘ing. Cbe pih [Seun 

Y mg] came to ns, the assistant-commander ot 

the 3d army. Now Cbe Ke [Sze Fang, a son of 
Sze Hwuy] is in the same position. Send the 
same number of troops which we did to the in¬ 
vasion of Ch ing. In serving a great State, we 
must not fail to observe the rank aud tiues ot 
its envoys, and to be very respectful. Ke 
Wan-tsze followed this counsel-’ 

Par. 14. Hen-ting was probablyin Song; 
but its situation is not known. The Chuen 
says:—‘In the 12th month, M*ng Heen-tsze 
[Meeh] joined [the other commanders] in Hea¬ 
ting, to consult about the relief of Sung. I** 
people of Sung declined the present* of the 
princes, and begged the service of their srmie* 
to besiege P"tng-shing. Ming Heen-tsze askea 
leave of the princes, and returned to Loo, to be 
present at the duke’s burial.” 

Par. 15. ’This entry,’ says Tso-she, ‘intimate* 
that everything [about the death, burial, anu 
succession] was natural and proper.’ 









